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THE GREATNESS OF THUCYDIDES. 


‘What are they all (the Roman Historians) to the great Athenian ? 
‘I do assure you that there is no prose composition in the world, not 
‘even the De Corona, which I place so high as the seventh book of 
‘Thucydides. It is the xe p/us ultra of human art. I was delighted 
‘to find in Gray’s letters the other day this query to Wharton: “The 
‘retreat from Syracuse—Is it or is it not the finest thing you ever 
‘read in your life?” ’—Life of Lord Macaulay, vol. i. p. 449. 


‘Most people read all the Greek that they ever read before they 
‘are five and twenty... Accordingly, almost all their ideas of Greek 
‘literature are ideas formed while they were still very young. A young 
‘man, whatever his genius may be, is no judge of such a writer as 
‘Thucydides. I had no high opinion of him ten years ago. I have 
‘now been reading him with a mind accustomed to historical re- 
‘searches, and to political affairs; and I am astonished at my own 


‘former blindness, and at his greatness.’ Vol. i. p.:440. 
t 


APPENDIX, p. 475.—‘ This day I finished Thucydides, after reading 
‘him with inexpressible interest and admiration. He is the greatest 
‘historian that ever lived. Feb. 27, 1835, 

‘I am still of the same mind. May 30, 1836.’ 


‘While I was reading the Annals I was reading Thucydides... 
‘ What made the Annals appear cold and poor to me was the intense 
‘interest which Thucydides inspired. Indeed, what colouring is there 
‘which would not look tame when placed side by side with the mag- 
‘nificent light, and the terrible shade, of Thucydides? Tacitus was 
‘a great man, but he was not up to the Sicilian expedition.’ Vol. i. 
p. 458. 
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OF THE 


AGE OF THUCYDIDES. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


NATURE of the study, ix ; where inscriptions are found, x ; process 
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xi; Alcibiades, Mitylené, xii, cp. Ixxxviii ; ancient forms of letters and 
words, xii; illustrations of Herodotus, Aristophanes, Plutarch, etc., xiv; 
mention of Sophocles, xvi; inscriptions compared with MSS., xvi; 
restoration of them assisted by uniformity of writing and contents, xvii; 
danger of conjectural explanations, which are sometimes overthrown 
by later discoveries, xix, cp. xxxii, xlviii; inscriptions illustrate an- 
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and of the Erechtheum, xxii; inscriptions chiefly belong to later 
times, xxii; use of them by the ancients, xxii; interest of them as 
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literary interest, xxvi ; forgery, xxvii. 

Inscriptions illustrating Thucydides: The rafis @dpov and quota 
lists, xxix ; comparison of Thucydides and the quota lists, xxxiii ; 
doubling of the tribute in 425 (?), xxxvili; arrears recorded in the 
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xlviii ; how was the tribute fixed ? xlviii. 

Inventories of sacred treasure, xlix ; repayment of debts to Athené 
and the other deities, liii; Kirchhoff’s attempt to estimate the ex- 
penditure of Athens in 431-428 by a comparison of Thuc. ii. 13, 
iii. 17, 19, lvii ; ordinary scale of expenditure, lix.; interest on expend- 


iture from sacred treasure in 433-423, lxi; was there also a secular 
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treasure? lxii; Demosthenes and Nicias, lxiv, cp. Ixvi; record of ex- 
penditure under another form, lxiv; revolt of Samos, Ixv; expedition 
to Corcyra and discrepancy with Thucydides, Ixvi; expeditions to 
Melos and Sicily, Ixvi, cp. xx; reference to the reserve fund and the 
400 (?), Ixviii ; exhaustion of the treasury in 410, lxix ; the Propylaea, 
Delos, mutilation of the Hermae, Ixix. 

Decrees of the senate and people, lxix; Erythrae, Colophon, 
Chalcis, Miletus, Hestiaea, Rhegium, Leontini, Methoné, Perdiccas, 
Argos, Hyperbolus, Bottiaea, Samos, Phrynichus, Halieis, the ‘ Pelas- 
gian ground,’ intercalary month, Ixix-Ixxv; votive and sepulchral 
inscriptions, Ixxv, cp. xvi, xxiv; fragments from the wall of The- 
mistocles, Ixxvi; dangerous tendency to conjecture in the study of 


inscriptions, Ixxvii ; the true value of them, Ixxviii. 
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ON INSCRIPTIONS 
OF THE 


AGE. OF THUCYDIDES, 


THE study of ancient Greek inscriptions, to which so 
great an impulse has been given during the last sixty years 
by scholars, such as Boeckh, Kirchhoff, and Kohler in 
Germany, Lebas and Waddington in France, Mr. Charles 
Newton in England, as well as by Greek archeologists 
such as Rangabé, throws a real but not a considerable 
light upon the history of Greece. Many thousands of 
them have been already collected; and the number may 
be indefinitely increased by the zeal and industry of the 
present generation. None hitherto found are older than 
the seventh century before Christ, some of the oldest 
being written Bovorpodyddy (i.e. returning at the end of 
the line like the ox in the furrow); in the sixth century 
and down to the Persian war they are rare; in the latter 
half of the fifth century they become more numerous, and 
there are many which have a direct connexion with the 
history of Thucydides. Several of these are noticed under 
the passages to which they belong; all of them will be 
brought together in this essay. 

The study of inscriptions is not separable from the 
general study of the Ancient World. In so far as it illus- 
trates the use of letters or words, or the growth of the 
dialects, or the history of prose writing, it may be in- 
cluded under Philology. In so far as it contributes to 
our knowledge of the religion, commerce, laws, political 
institutions, or of the private life and manners of the 
ancients, it may be placed under the head of Antiquities. 
It may also be classed with History, inasmuch as historical 

VOL. IL, b 
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facts are recorded in inscriptions and the accounts of 
historians are confirmed by them. To elevate such an 
accidental and multifarious kind of knowledge into a 
science of ‘Epigraphy’ is misleading. Its method, if it 
have any single method, is inductive, that is to say, it 
proceeds from the examination of facts, a general know- 
ledge of history and of inscriptions being brought to bear 
on the analysis of some particular one. It has frequent 
recourse to hypotheses, of which many remain and will 
for ever remain unverified. The arrangement of inscrip- 
tions adopted by Boeckh according to the countries in 
which they are found, or the states to which they belong, 
is commonly the most convenient; they may be further 
divided according to date, or when the date cannot be 
ascertained, according to the subjects of them. The few 
archaic inscriptions which are extant naturally form a class 
by themselves 1. 

The older Attic inscriptions are generally imperfect. 
Of many only a few words or lines, often not more than 
a word or two, survive. The slabs of marble on which 
they are engraven are commonly broken and scattered ; 
they are found in the beds of rivers, on the sites of 
temples, in the neighbourhood of the Erechtheum, on the 
‘steps of the Parthenon, at the entrance of the Propylea, 
in the Portico of Hadrian, on the banks of the Ilissus, 
built into the walls of a ruined church or the staircase 
of a monastery, here and there inserted in the pavement 
of a courtyard or the floor of a cottage, or forming the 
table of a Christian altar. Hardly any remain in their 
original position. From most of them there is a difficulty 
in extracting a continuous meaning; the result partakes of 


1 Cp. Boeckh, Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum, praef. p. xii ff. To this work, 
a noble monument of learning and critical sagacity; to the admirable Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum (vol. i) of Kirchhoff, quoted in this essay as C.I.A., 
and his treatises on the Athenian treasury; to Kohler’s separate work on 
the Tribute Lists, as well as to the interesting essays of Mr. Charles Newton, 
and to the beautiful and accurate collection of ancient Greek inscriptions in 
the British Museum by Messrs, Newton and Hicks, the author would express 
his great obligations, 
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the nature of the materials. But considering the chances 
of destruction to which they have been exposed we may 
wonder that so much has been preserved, and that so 
many institutions and historical events receive illustration 
from them. 

The process of deciphering Greek inscriptions may be 
roughly described as follows. First, the fragments must 
be copied and fitted into each other, allowance being made 
for missing portions: either they may belong to a single 
flat surface, or they may be the sides of a solid block. 
In some instances mistakes have occurred, and a further 
investigation or a fresh discovery has shown .that pieces 
which at first appeared to belong to the same inscription 
were really parts of different ones; or, if belonging to the 
same, that they had been arranged in a wrong order: 
e.g. C. I. A. 38 and Supp. 38 a: C. I. A. 241-254: Supp. 
page 26. In the attempt to restore words the measure of 
space is one of our chief guides. When a surface was written 
_all over, the number of letters in a particular line. may be 
exactly known, though not a vestige of them remains. 
But whether the part of a marble slab or block which 
has’ been defaced or broken off contained writing or not 
may be uncertain. An indicator of time is the form of the 
letters, and this may sometimes vary in the same inscrip- 
tion (as in C.I.A. 40). The Greek alphabet during the 
Peloponnesian war was in a process. of transition, and the 
apparent variety or inconsistency in the use of some one 
or more letters may limit the date of an inscription to the 
period of the transition. Thus in C.I.A. Supp. 22 g, of 
which only three or four words are preserved, 

DELESHI.... 
MEDS: » «i OF) 
we are able from the double form of the letter = ($ =) 
and from the syllable MEZ= to infer with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the text falls in the period of transition from 
one form of the letter to the other, about 456-445, and 
relates to the establishment of the Messenians at Nau- 
pactus about 455 B.C. (Thuc. i. 103 init.). But the period 
b 2 
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of transition may likewise introduce a new element of un- 
certainty in determining the value of the letters; and the 
matter of inscriptions may in a few instances be older than 
the date at which they were engraven, e.g. C. I. A. 93. 
The country in which an inscription is found or the city 
to which it refers is also a criterion not to be neglected. 
The text itself may help to supply its own lacunae. A 
word, a line, several lines may be wanting, but different 
syllables of the imperfect word, or parts of the line, may 
be collected from another place in the same inscription. 
For example, the letters AXI in C.I. A. 10 are the 
vestiges of =YMMAXIA, as may be easily inferred from 
the rest of the inscription; from the syllables KOLO¢O 
and ONION in different parts of C.I.A. 13 the whole 
word KOAO¢2P.NINLN may be legitimately extracted; in 
C.I.A. Supp. 61 @ (a treaty between the Selymbrians 
and Athenians), from klp... , aided by a comparison of 
Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 3. 10, we can elicit without diffi- 
culty the name AAKIBIAAHZ. In C.I.A. Supp. 96, 
the word MYTILENAION and the partially effaced kLT- — 
[POY]XOI= clearly show that the inscription relates to 
the events recorded in Thucydides, iii. 50. Although the 
first impression excited in the mind by the appearance of 
the half-effaced lines is one of bewilderment and unfami- 
liarity, out of the chaos order soon begins to arise. The 
experienced eye detects in the shape of the letters, in the 
use of A A for A, of & for E, of ® for ©, of P for P, 
of $ for =, of @ for >, of + for X, of H for the aspirate, 
of E for El and H, of O for Mand OY, of A for T, of L for A, 
of X$ for =, of $$ for Y, and similar variations, the steps by 
which the earlier Attic characters were modified, the Ionic 
alphabet being regularly adopted in the Archonship of Eu- 
clides, B.C. 403. There are some other particulars in which 
the earlier Attic usage differs from the later. In the older 
inscriptions, for EATMI& is written HELI, for ANPEA 
AOPEIA, for HEKAZ TOZ EKAZTO&, for -EZONN (3p. 
imp. pass.) -OZOON (e.g. 27 @ Supp.): there are assimila- 
tions of N and T, as in EMMOLEI!, TOLLOFIZTON, E=- 
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TELEI, EXZANIAI, EXPYLEZ, MEAXPYZA, EAMME, 
and also refusals to assimilate, as in XX YNMAXOI, OLYN- 
PIOZ, ZTPONB[IXO=], (some appearing later) ; redupli- 
cation of =, as in APIZ=TA;; Ionic datives plural in AZ|, 
ceasing to occur in inscriptions during the goth Olympiad, 
B.C. 420-417; dativesin HIZIN, HEIN, AIZIN, and OIZIN; 
other forms, such as OLE|ION, the comparative of OAI- 
TON, which are found in inscriptions though not occurring 
elsewhere in Attic;—all these may be used as notes of 
time. We find however that some of the modern letters 
appear among the older ones before the Archonship of 
Euclides; it is probable that the Ionic alphabet was in 
literary use when it was not yet employed in public docu- 
ments. There was a gradual change from slanting to up- 
right forms; and it is interesting to trace the manner in 
which some refractory straggling letters, such as M and N, 
were coerced into regularity. In the interval between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars the archaic style dis- _ 
appears, and the hand of the engraver works with more 
clearness and precision. 

Having determined the letters and from them formed a 
conjecture of the date of the inscription, and assisted by a 
knowledge of the place in which it is found, the decipherer 
will now proceed to compare the words or syllables which 
are legible. (The reader must be reminded that in this 
short outline we are speaking of early imperfect inscrip- 
tions, and chiefly of those contemporary with Thucydides.) 
A very few scattered words are sufficient to tell the gene- 
ral subject: it may be a treaty of peace or alliance, the 
dedication of an offering, a grant of privileges to a state 
or an individual, an epitaph, an inventory of treasure, a 
boundary line, the cost of a public edifice, a catalogue of 
confiscated goods, a direction for a festival or a sacrifice 
or the building of a temple, a prohibition, a punishment ; 
any historical event, any incident of private life, may turn 
up in an inscription. Weare sometimes able to trace a co- 
incidence of names occurring in Thucydides or Xenophon 
which may serve as a clue. But we can seldom proceed 
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much further. The details which we seek to extract from 
a fragment are necessarily incoherent, a food for guesses. 
A few inscriptions only preserve a clear and entire mean- 
ing, or may receive it from a comparison of contemporary 
history. We had better begin by moderating our expecta- 
tions, if we would avoid disappointment. In enquiries of 
this kind the result is seldom very great, nor always very 
certain. 

The task of reading ancient Greek inscriptions may be 
compared to the amusement of putting together a dis- 
sected puzzle, or of making out an acrostic. The ingenuity 
which is required in both cases is of the same kind. When 
all the pieces fit and all the letters fall into their places, 
then the solution of the puzzle has been found. And 
although many of the pieces have been lost and many of 
the words or letters are no longer legible, and fragments of 
different inscriptions are mixed up together, still order and 
consistency and exhaustiveness in whatever degree they 
can be attained are the tests of truth. Of course, as in a 
cipher, the possibility of arriving at a successful result de- 
pends on the definiteness of the problem and the possi- 
bility of obtaining an answer to it from a comparison of 
other parts of the document or of similar documents. 

The broken form in which the older Greek inscriptions 
have been preserved to us, though impairing, is far from 
destroying their value. But before much use can be made 
of them they must be illustrated by the literary remains 
of antiquity. Many coincidences, slight as well as impor- 
tant, soon begin to appear in them which realize ancient 
history to us. The juxtaposition of two names, the men- 
tion of an office, of a ceremony, of a reward conferred on 
an individual or on a tributary state, send us to the pages 
of the historian, and they may often supply a test of the 
accuracy or knowledge of a great writer or of a scholiast. 
It may be truly said that the inscriptions of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, though not always agreeing with his 
narrative (see C.I.A. 37,179), tend upon the whole to 
confirm the authority of Thucydides. A few letters still 
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remain of an inscription which Herodotus records to have 
been engraved on the memorial (a ré@pimmos xdAxeos) erected 
by the Athenians in honour of the victory which they gained 
over the Boeotians and Chalcidians soon after the expulsion 
of the Pisistratidae (Herod. v. 77; C. I. A. 334)4. Such 
testimony is still more needed for the verification of later 
historians. An inscription (C.I.A. 273, cp. 22 a Supp.) cor- 
rects a name found in Diodorus, xii. 58, and also in Athe- 
naeus, v. p. 218. By these writers the archon of the year 
Ol. 88. 3 (B.c. 426) is called Euthydemus, and by the author 
of the argument to Aristophanes’ Acharnians, Euthymenes. . 
But, as is shown by the inscription referred to (the long 
inscription which records the expenditure of the sacred 
treasure of Athens, Ol. 86. 4—8g. 2), the real name was 
Euthynus, a name which has also been preserved in the 
anonymous Life of Thucydides, § 8, and by the Scholiast 
on Lucian Tim. 30. In Plutarch (Pericles xiii), we find what 
at first sight appears to be a gossiping anecdote, about a 
workman employed on the Propylaea, and distinguished 
for his skill and zeal, who had fallen from a height so that 
his life was despaired of. Plutarch continues: dOvpodvros 
d€ rod IlepuxAgovs 7) Oeds dvap paveica ovvérage Oeparclav 7} 
xp@mevos 6 Ilepixdjjs taxd kal padlws idcato tov dvOpwrov" 
émt TovT@ d€ Kal Td xadkodpy ayadpa Tis “Cyretas "AOnvas davé- 
oTnoev ev axpoTéAer Tapa Tov Bapwov, ds Kal mpdTEpoy jv, os 
' A€yovow. An inscription upon a pedestal of white marble 
still remaining 2” sztu probably belonged to this very statue 
(C. I. A. 335, "A@nvato. rH *AOnvaia tH “Tyrelg). Two 
passages of Aristophanes may here be illustrated from 
inscriptions. In the Scholia on Knights, 969, Spuxv6ns is 
asserted to have been a Thracian prince. But the occurrence 


1 *Révea Bowwrav nai Xadrnidéwy Sapdcayres 
maides “A@nvatwy épypaciv év mod€épov 
Secp@ ey dxdrvdevte ordnpéw ecBecay Bp." 

tav immous Sexarny TlaAdAd&i rdod ebecay. 


The extant letters are ENAIONEPAM/ 
MPPOSAEIA 


Their appearance shows that they date from the time of Pericles: we must 
therefore suppose that they have been copied or restored. 
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of the name SpixvOos, as the ypaypareds of the raunlar rév 
iepSv xpnudtay ths “A@nvatas (C. I. A. 130, Ol. 88. 4, B.C. 
425-424, the year in which the Knights was performed), 
proves the futility of this statement. The name was in fact: 
borne by more than one Athenian citizen (cp. C. I. A. 60, 
432, 433, 437). The same or another scholiast is more for- 
tunate in the illustration of Birds, 1128— 


oe e , / [4 c 7 
inmmov wTdvTwy peyebos Soov 6 dovptos, 


which, he says, is a reference to a bronze figure of the 
Trojan horse dedicated in the Acropolis, and bearing the 
inscription— 

Xaipédnuos EvayyéAov ék Kotdns dvéOnxe. 


And these very words inscribed on a pedestal (C. I. A. 406) 
have been discovered in the Acropolis. More important 
contributions to history are made by the rdis pédpov (C. I. 
A. 37), or estimate of the Athenian tribute, which has been 
thought by some to confirm the statement ‘of the Orators 
respecting the doubling of the tribute during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (see infra). Still more important is the 
inscription (C.I. A. 433) over the Athenians of the tribe 
Erechtheis, who fell all in the same year (about 460 B.C.) 
in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, at Halieis, in Aigina, and 
at Megara: or that containing the treaty made by Athens 
with Argos (C.I.A. 464, Supp.) in the year 420 B.c. 
Both of these verify the details of Thucydides, and are 
worth many pages of Diodorus or Plutarch. In the tribute 
lists of the year 443 B.c., C.I.A. 237, we find traces of a 
name beloved in Greek literature— 


{= ]OLP]OKL[EZ] KOLO[NEOEN HELLENOTAMIA]& EN 


The mutilated condition of the earlier Greek inscriptions 
offers a wide field for conjecture. But there are many 
ways in which the conjectural restoration of inscriptions is 
both assisted and limited ; and it differs in several respects 
from the emendation of MSS. Inthe case of inscriptions 
we have to supply omissions rather than to correct error. 
The chances of error (cp. for examples C.I.A. 151, p. 72: 
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398, 419, 483) except in mere spelling are comparatively 
small. There are no recensions of the text; no glosses 
which have crept in from the margin, or inferences from 
the words of scholiasts that the reading may have been 
originally different. Far greater pains and time are neces- 
sarily taken in engraving than in writing; and, speaking 
generally, inscriptions are at first hand and there is no 
further risk from copying. The greater danger is from 
the unskilfulness or ignorance of the modern copyist, but 
the original is generally in existence, and the error can be 
corrected. Whereas MSS. have been written and rewritten 
many times, at each rewriting contracting some degree of 
inaccuracy, and changing to a certain extent their modes 
of spelling and forms of grammar in successive generations. 
Pen and ink are more pliable implements than the chisel, 
and the writer takes greater liberties than the engraver in 
the form and size of the letters. But inscriptions are 
monumental, and the words and letters in them have a 
fixed character; or, at any rate, only change with well- 
known changes in the alphabet. As a rule, in inscriptions 
of the fifth century each letter occupies the same space, 
and in supplying lacunae, however large, we can measure 
with a compass the number of letters required. Wherever 
the graver has been skilful the symmetry is perfect, and a 
straight line may be drawn horizontally, vertically, diag- 
onally through the centre of the letters. But in some cases 
the miscalculation of space has led to the crowding of the 
latter part of the inscription: and there are other examples 
(cp. C.I.A. Supp. 61 a, 71; Newton and Hicks, p. 61) in 
which the lines are not written accurately oro.ynddv. Many 
of the later inscriptions differ from the earlier ones as much 
as the fairest copperplate from the first rude attempts of 
an illiterate person at writing; and may be truly called 
‘calligraphic’ from their beauty and regularity. 

But besides the greater uniformity of the writing, there 
is also a greater similarity in the modes of expression than 
in literary composition. Most public inscriptions have their 
set beginnings and endings, their formulas of oaths, decrees, 
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sums, dates ; names of the archon, tribe, prytany, epistates, 
Some of them, as for example the lists of the quota (C. TI. 
A. 226-272) paid out of the tribute of the allies to the 
Goddess, are arranged in years, and the imperfect members 
of the series may be filled up from those which exist in a 
more complete state. The number of such documents is 
considerable, and from their formal and official character 
they throw light upon one another. Hence it is not 
surprising, that while no human ingenuity, even when 
assisted by metre, can supply more than two or three 
letters in a corrupted text of the classics, and hardly so 
much in prose, parts of a line or of several lines in suc- 
cession may be restored with comparative certainty in an 
ancient inscription. Even a single letter occurring in a 
particular place may afford a clue to the contents of a 
whole line if the line is repeated elsewhere. The parallel in 
this case is not like the parallels cited in support of emen- 
dations of the classics, from which it is often fallaciously 
argued that an author wrote in one place as he did in 
another. For inscriptions are really full of the same forms, 
whereas there is only a faint presumption that the same 
turn of expression will occur more than once in a literary 
composition. Similarly, two or three letters of a name 
which usually accompanies some other name may give the 
key: e.g. the letters 


= TPATEAONE Sete NTIAEIKAIXE YNAPXO 


indicate the words orparnyots Nuxlg Nixnpdrov Kvdavridy kai 
évvdpxovow, C. I. A. 273. Many restorations which appear 
improbable at first sight are nevertheless true: e.g. the 
following, which, though seeming to depend on slender 
grounds, is in reality certain (C. I. A. 37; a.b.c. 1. 4 ff.): 
XEPO[ T OMA 55S 23 EP! TAJ= POLEE AYO [MEN 
EPI TAZ EF] OPAIKEZ] AYO AE E[PI IONIAN AYO 
A\E EPI N[EZOvY= AYO AE EPI HELLEZPIJON- 
TO[N. Here, out of the hint of HE-LEZMONTON con- 
tained in ONTO, the occurrence of the word MOAEI2, 
the repetition of AYO, combined with our knowledge of 
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the division of the tributary cities into four or five groups, 
an important part of an inscription is recovered. So much 
may be made out of so little. In this, as in other cases, 
the power of divination is relative to the nature of the 
materials, which create a method for themselves. If 
the matter of early Greek inscriptions were varied like 
literary compositions, much less progress could be made 
in the interpretation of them. They would be curious 
fragments from which nothing of importance could be 
elicited. 

It is this fragmentary character of Greek inscriptions 
which distinguishes the study of them from that of Assyrian 
or Egyptian. Before we can interpret them we have to 
restore them; or rather the interpretation and the restora- 
tion of them go hand in hand. It is another peculiarity in 
the study of them that a large literature can be brought to 
bear upon them; and that we do not, as in the case of 
most other inscriptions, derive our knowledge of them from 
themselves only. 

- Far greater than the temptation to emend is the tempta- 
tion to elicit a connected meaning from them. The inter- 
preter is apt to read into an inscription more than is 
really to be found init. The record of the contemporary 
history is necessarily imperfect, and he exercises his 
ingenuity in making anything which he knows fit in with 
the fragmentary document which he has to decipher. If, 
for example, he finds in an inscription (C.I. A. 55, indi- 
cated by the occurrence of datives in ais to be later than 
the goth Ol. B.c. 420-417) a mention of sixty ships, he 
immediately calls to mind the sixty ships which the Athe- 
nian assembly at first voted to the Sicilian expedition, al- 
though this vote was never carried into execution; for a 
larger fleet was actually sent. But is it likely that such an’ 
inoperative decree which was superseded five days after- 
wards (Thuc. vi. 8; cp. 25) would have been recorded in 
an inscription? And might not the number sixty equally 
well refer to the second (vii. 20) or to some other expe- 
dition? Another example of the same weakness may be 
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found in the criticism on C. I. A. Supp. 46 a, where the 
letters KOPINO! and AOENAI occur. It is conjectured 
by Kirchhoff that the inscription has reference to the visit 
of the Boeotian and Corinthian envoys to Athens, recorded 
in Thuc. v. 32. But of what value are such conjectures? 
Considering that some and not all the facts are narrated 
by the historian, and only a few legible inscriptions of the 
time are extant, it is a przorz improbable that the number 
of coincidences should be very great. A few other in- 
stances may be given of a similar haste in drawing con- 
clusions. In an inscription, C. I. A. 54, which is again 
inferred from the occurrence in it of datives in as to be 
later than the goth Olympiad, mention is made of 30 ships 
each having 40 hoplites on board, which are directed to 
collect ‘the tribute in full. These ships are identified 
with the 30 ships conveying 1200 Athenian hoplites which 
were sent to Melos in 416. But may not these numbers 
apply with equal probability to some other expedition 
in some way concerned with the tribute? The second 
coincidence of the 40 hoplites is of no value, as the same 
number of hoplites conveyed in a trireme occurs elsewhere 
(cp. Thue. ii. 56 init.). Again, in a fragment of an inserip- 
tion, C.I.A. 176, Boeckh (Staatsh. ii. 228) thinks that he 
discovers a reference to the moveable plates of gold 
(éo[0jra?) with which the statue of Athené was overlaid 
(Thue. ii. 13); but Kirchhoff, having a more accurate de- 
lineation of the text, reconstructs the inscription in an 
entirely different manner. 

One more warning agaist such divination may be added. 
From the fragment C. I. A. 51, when first discovered, it 
was inferred by Kirchhoff, (a) that it recorded a remission 
of the tribute (with the exception of the quota of one- 
‘sixtieth paid to the Goddess) made to some subject city; 
(6) that it dated from some year during the Peace of 
Nicias; the latter conclusion being based on the words 
drt ocuvdtemoAeunoav TouTdAeuov, an expression which was 
thought to imply that the war in question was concluded at 
the time. But six more fragments of the same inscription 
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have since been found (C. I. A. Supp. 51). It relates 
to the city of Neapolis in Thrace, and consists of two 
parts, the earlier dating from the archonship of Glaucippus, 
410; and Kirchhoff is compelled to adopt a much more 
elaborate explanation of the words relating to the ‘first- 
fruits paid to the Virgin,’ which he refers, not to Athené 
Polias, but to the local worship of Neapolis, and supposes 
to have been deducted from the Athenian tribute. But 
this explanation is only an hypothesis. All that can be 
said about the recently found fragments is that they do 
not confirm the old theory which Kirchhoff gave up, and 
that they contain no resemblance to the words in which 
the Methonzans are excused from the payment of their 
tribute with the exception of the quota (C.I.A. 40). Such 
conjectural interpretations should be guarded with the 
formula, ‘subject to any future discoveries.’ 

On the other hand, it may be objected, that if we carry 
our caution very far, and hesitate in attaching some frag- 
ment of an inscription to the narrative of an ancient writer, 
it becomes useless to us, and can be brought into no rela- 
tion with the history. And how great the temptation is to 
connect what we know with what we do not know may be 
seen in the early study of the hieroglyphics, and of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. The true reply to the objection just 
urged is, that in any sound study of ancient Greek in- 

scriptions we must be prepared for slender results. And 
the general confirmation of ancient writers afforded by 
these slender results is far from unimportant. 

The additional facts obtained from inscriptions throw 
greater light upon Greek antiquities than upon Greek 
history. We know a good deal more than we did of the 
institutions and customs of the ancient Hellenes, of their 
family and religious life, of their games and festivals, of 
their public hospitalities, of their marriage and funeral cere- 
monies, of their military and civic divisions, of their public 
and private economy, of their assessments of tribute and 
taxation, of their societies for religious and social purposes. 
The constitution imposed by Athens on Erythre (C.I.A. 
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g), the oaths interchanged between the Athenians and the 
Chalcidians of Euboea (C.I. A. Supp. 27 a), and the in- 
ventory yearly drawn up of the treasures in the Parthenon 
are some of these new facts hitherto unknown to the. 
historian. The business of life is stereotyped before our 
eyes. The annual accounts of the Athenian ‘Board of 
Admiralty’ are still preserved, not in books, but on tablets 
of Hymettian marble. A report is extant of the works of 
the Erechtheum while in course of erection (@&e.pyacpéva 
kal nutepya), B.C. 409 (C. 1. A. 322; Newton and Hicks, 
xxxv); in a somewhat later inscription (C. I. A. 324) an 
estimate is given of the cost of the building, including the 
prices of the statues and the quantities of the columns. 
And all these things, though the records of them are but 
fragmentary, come to us, not strained through books, but 
fresh from the chisel of the workman. We dig among the 
crumbling remains of antiquity, and out of these is gradu- 
ally built up a real although very imperfect image of the 
past. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that inscriptions begin 
to grow numerous and legible as Hellas declines, and that 
the greater part of the notices preserved in them relate to 
the time, not of her glory, but of her decay. The historian 
of Athens becomes aware that a long study such as Boeckh 
devoted to these ancient documents adds little to our 
knowledge of Greek history in the fifth century before 
Christ, but a great deal to that of Alexandrian and Roman 
times. He may add the warning that we must not ante- 
date our knowledge, or transfer to the age of Pericles and 
Demosthenes institutions and forms of -life which belong to 
succeeding centuries. 

The use of inscriptions was not unknown to Herodotus 
(i. 51, 187; ii. 106, 136, 141; iii. 88; iv. 87, 88, 91; v. 
59-61, 773; vi. 14; Vii. 228; viii. 82), and Thucydides 
(vi. 54 fin, 59; cp. v. 18 fin., 23 fin, 47 fin., 56 med.), 
and became more frequent among later Greek writers. 
Collections were formed of them in the third and second 
centuries before Christ (see Boeckh, C. I. praef. p. viii). 
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Thus Philochorus the historian (fl. B.C. 307-263) is recorded 
by Suidas to have published émypdypyata *Arrixd, Attic 
inscriptions. Polemo, a contemporary of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium (about 200 B.c.), is said to have composed a 
book upon ‘inscriptions found in the cities’ (Athenaeus, 
x. p- 436 D, p. 442 E), and two other books, one ‘on the 
votive offerings at Lacedaemon’ (Athenaeus, xiii. p. 574 C), 
and another ‘on the votive offerings in the Acropolis’ 
(Strabo, ix. p. 396; Athenaeus, xi. p. 472 B, 486 D; xiii. 
587 C). A book of Theban inscriptions is attributed to 
Aristodemus, a Theban historian (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
906), and a work on the offerings of Delphi to Alcetas 
(Athenaeus, xiii. 591 C), and on offerings in general to 
Menetor (594 C); and there were other authors. The great 
collector of ancient times was Craterus the Macedonian, 
who published a work, Ilept Yngiopdrov. From this work 
Boeckh supposes many of the decrees found in the Orators, 
especially in the Oration for the Crown, to have been 
extracted. The diligence of the 2nd century before Christ, 
like that of our own 19th, had no parallel in earlier times. 
That the earlier historians made so little use of inscriptions 
is surprising to us. Again and again doubtful points of the 
history might have been verified or corrected, had the 
narrator once thought of examining the monuments of the 
temples. The names of the archons in Diodorus Siculus and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus are probably derived from this 
source. But in general the examination of authorities was 
alien to the nature of the later Greek historians, even more 
than to Herodotus and Thucydides. For not only do the 
materials of history accumulate slowly, but the method of 
using them and any interest about the truth of them is 
even more slowly acquired. And mankind do not begin to 
search until the objects of their search are quite or nearly 
lost. The lives of hundreds and hundreds of scholars have 
been spent to regain, if it were possible, a small fraction of 
those treasures which lay open to the eyes of all Athenians 
and were passed by unheeded of them. 

One great interest of ancient inscriptions remains to be 
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mentioned. It is a striking thought that we have present 
to us some of the very words and letters on which the eye 
not only of the ancient historians, but of Themistocles and 
Pericles and Alcibiades must have gazed. Near to the 
spot on which it was originally erected has been found 
the inscription by which Pisistratus the son of Hippias 
commemorated his archonship. On the bronze serpent 
which supported the tripod dedicated at Delphi, and is now 
preserved in the hippodrome of Constantinople, may be 
read to this day the names of the allied states which fought 
at Plataea. In the Louvre at Paris is still to be seen the 
tablet (already referred to) on which a record is preserved of 
Athenians belonging to a single tribe who fell in one year in 
many distant lands, a living nonument of the superhuman 
energy which at that time inspired the Athenian people. 
And although such a reflection adds nothing to our know- 
ledge, it increases the feeling with which we regard these 
monuments, and quickens and enlivens the study of them. 
It is not that the ancients themselves thought or could 
have thought of them with the interest which Greek history 
has imparted to them, or that Themistocles and Pericles 
derived their greatness from the works which were the ex- 
pression of it. But we, looking back, like to see with our 
own eyes what we have been reading and hearing about 
all our lives, and to. be connected by a new, though a 
fanciful tie, with the past. 

One of the most important facts to be gathered from 
Greek inscriptions is the very general one, that none of 
them are older than the seventh century before Christ. 
Not only is little or nothing known of the ages which 
preceded, but the non-existence of records and documents 
seems to show that there was not much to be known of 
them. Hellenic civilisation and Hellenic art burst sud- 
denly into life: there was no knowledge ‘hoary with © 
age’ (Plato, Tim. 22 B); nor any architecture or sculpture | 
which had existed in the same form during thousands of 
years; nor slow growth or change of style such as was 
developed in medizval times; at any rate there is no 
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evidence of it. Nor is there any reason to believe that the 
use of writing was common in Hellas before the Persian 
war. The Greek was not weighed down by records of 
his ancestors extending, as in Egypt, over many thousand 
years. The tradition of the Trojan war was the cloud 
which bounded his horizon; nothing which came before 
was known to him; nothing which followed had any real 
hold on his imagination. There may have been great 
actions performed in the Dorian settlement of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, or in the Messenian wars, but they made no 
impression on the mind of Hellas, which seemed to be 
absorbed and satisfied by the tale of Troy commemorating 
the common action of the whole people. 

That in the sixth and seventh centuries B.C. the practice of 
writing on stone or marble was rare, and still rarer that of 
writing on papyri and skins, seems to be proved negatively 
by the silence of Homer, the scarcity of written monuments, 
the non-existence of prose composition, But the interval 
between the Peloponnesian and Persian wars was prolific in 
inscriptions. At Athens, and probably in other centres of 
Greek life and religion, they must have been as numerous 
as the gravestones in a modern churchyard, and had as 
little sacredness in the eyes of posterity. And to pursue 
the homely simile a little further, as it is uncommon to 
meet with a tombstone of the seventeenth century in any 
parish churchyard and in any church which is not a 
cathedral, so in ancient times Greek inscriptions were liable 
to be constantly removed and were rarely preserved, ex- 
cept in a great temple such as the Parthenon at Athens, 
or the temple of Apollo at Delphi. There was not room 
enough for all; and the earlier and more valuable ones 
were buried under the accumulations of a later generation 
to which they yielded place. It is probably owing to the 
greater accumulation, and consequently to the greater de- 
struction of inscriptions which took place at Athens, that 
fewer archaic ones are to be found there than in the 
islands. 

The literary or poetical value of Greek inscriptions is 
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not great. Few like the epitaph of Simonides on Archedicé 
(Thuc. vi. 59) bear the stamp of a great mind. To revert 
once more to our homely simile, they may be said to stand 
in the same relation to the works of the great lyric or 
dramatic poets, as the poetical or other effusions found in 
churches and cathedrals to the masterpieces of English 
literature, though preserved by Greek moderation and good 
taste from the absurdity and eccentricity of their modern 
counterparts. Two fragments in verse touch us with the 
common feeling of humanity. 
C.I.A. 463 (written Bovorpopnddv) :— 
[Etr’ dord|s tis dvnp cire Eévos | GA(A)oOer edOdr, 
Tér(r)ixov olkripals, dvdp’ dyabdv, raplrw, 
év Todgum | POiwevor, veapay HBnv ddrécar|ra. 
Tair amodupdpevo. vetoOe éen\t mpayp ayabdr: 
C.I.A. 469 :— 
Lipa Ppacixrelas’ | kodpy Kexdy[oo|uae | aiel, 
avtt yauov | mapa OeGy rodro | Aaxoto’ dvopua. 

Two other inscriptions have found their way into the 
Anthology. The first is attributed by the collector with- 
out much foundation to Anacreon. 

C.I.A. 381 :— 
Tipiuper KadduréAns idptcar[o" révde 8 éxetvov 
ély[ylovor eorjoar[ 6’, ofs xdpw dvridldov]. 
(Anthol. Pal. 6. 138.) 
C.I.A. 403 :— 

[Tévde mupis| dvéOnxe Todvpvjotov piro[s vids 

ev&dyevos dexdrnv IahkAddu tpiroyevel. 

Kvdwriéras (tdtas or udtns?) Kpjowas épydooaro. 
These last words are corrupted by the MSS. of the Anth- 
ology (Anthol. Pal. 13. 13) into— 

kvdwvlar tas kplovas elpydoarto. 
. The authority of Greek inscriptions is only impaired by 
the chance of their being more recent than the events to 
which they relate. When the human mind was seeking 
too late to recover the past, it was natural that the names 
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of kings or magistrates should be arranged in chronological 
order and inscribed on monuments. But such lists are 
justly suspected when they extend beyond the ordinary 
limits of Greek history. Who will guarantee the cata- 
logues of Olympian victors or Spartan kings whose names 
and dates alone are recorded, while of their actions we are 
ignorant? At any rate we cannot be certain of their 
genuineness, for they mount up to a time which is un- 
known to us, and we have no records by which we can 
test them. 

A few ancient inscriptions, like that which recorded the 
peace of Cimon and was suspected by Theopompus on 
account of the Ionic letters (note viii. 56. 4), may have been 
forgeries or perhaps restorations of older inscriptions in 
accordance with a later tradition. Some, like the Sigean 
inscription, in the opinion of Boeckh, though maintained 
by Kirchhoff and others to be genuine, may have been 
imitations of the archaic. Others again, like the Parian 
marble, without being forgeries may be regarded as liter- 
ary works of a later age, having no more pretension to a 
monumental character than a MS. or printed book. 
Others erected by states or individuals may have been the 
expressions of some ancient tradition. Their character 
can only be determined by a familiar knowledge of the 
letters, words, and forms which occur in them and by their 
agreement with some other record of the events to which 
they refer. But owing to the deficiency of information, or 
the mutilation of the inscription itself, the diagnosis of the 
critic may often be at fault. The definition of forgery 
* itself is not quite simple; for it admits of degrees ; fiction 
-may easily mingle with truth ; and the deception may be 

more or less conscious to the inventor. In modern as well 
as in ancient times there have been a few instances of 
fraud. An archeologist of the last century (Fourmont) 
destroyed some of his materials and invented others 
(Boeckh, C. I. G. p. 61 ff.). At the time the inventor es- 
capes with impunity: there is no one to follow him in his 
travels through a country which can hardly be traversed 
c 2 
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with safety: the knowledge and experience do not as yet 
exist which can detect his forgeries. But the time comes 
when some internal or external evidence rises up against 
him; when the use of a letter or a mark, the anachronism 
of thought or of fact, unexpectedly betrays him. Forgery 
has been much more difficult in the nineteenth century 
than in the eighteenth, and in the later half than in the 
first half of the century. It should be remembered also 
that literary forgery easily arises out of error; like many 
other kinds of dishonesty, it contains an admixture of inac- 
curacy. The careless enthusiastic scholar makes an im- 
perfect copy of a short fragment; he hastily restores it 
according to some preconceived idea, and he confuses in 
his mind or in his tablets his own restoration and the 
actual copy; he commits himself to some inference which 
he deduces from it, and the work of imposture is com- 
plete; he 
‘Makes such a sinner of his memory, 

ae To credit his own lie.’ 

A lively imagination, the love of creating a sensation, 
the habit of poring over the same words or letters during 
many years may create a state of the intellect in which the 
distinction between truth and falsehood is lost. Theories 
crowd upon the discoverer thick and fast, and the facts of — 
which he never had a firm grasp are easily, and perhaps 
unconsciously, bent or altered to suit them. But we need . 
not pursue further the analysis of imposture. Before ac- 
cepting unhesitatingly the testimony of any archeologist 
to an ancient inscription, we must ask the old question, 
‘Where are the originals?’ 


The inscriptions which confirm or illustrate the narrative 
of Thucydides may be arranged in four classes :-— 
I. Those relating to finance, in which are included— 
i. An estimate of the tribute to be paid. by the allies, 
called rafts pdpov. ; 
ii. The quotas of the whole sum actually received 
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which were deducted year by year from the tribute and 
paid over to the goddess Athené, being {oth or a mina for 
a talent. (There were doubtless accounts of the larger 
sums received, but none of these have been discovered.) 

iii. Inventories of gold and silver plate and of other 
valuables contained in the Parthenon. 

iv. Accounts of sums paid out of the treasury and 
spent in expeditions, buildings, festivals, &c., and of debts 
owing or repaid to Athené and other deities. 

II. Decrees of the Bovdy or éxxAnota (not financial) re- 
lating to persons, events, or institutions commemorated in 
the history. Under this head are included treaties with 
foreign states, agreements with allies, grants of privileges to 
states or individuals. 

III. Dedicatory inscriptions. 

ITV. Sepulchral inscriptions. 


The lists of quotas realize to us the greatness of the 
Athenian empire. Though not justifying the poetical boast 
of Aristophanes in the Wasps, 707, who reckons the number 
of Athenian tributaries at 1000, they contain the names of 
257 states: if we add some other cities mentioned in the 
taéis pdpov only, the number will exceed 300. In neither are 
included numerous Hellenic cities on the Euxine and in 
the interior of Lycia and Caria, or the great island of Cyprus, 
which were allies, but with a few exceptions not tributaries ; 
in the language of Thucydides, cvppayor but not ta7jxoor 
(vii. 57 init.). That they were present to the mind of Aris- 
tophanes when he described the Athenian empire as ex- 
tending a6 rod [Idvrov expt Sapdods is evident. The relation 
of these cities to Athens would be generally of a friendly 
nature. Living under her protection, but not paying tribute, 
they were the outer defences of her empire. The cities of 
Macedonia were similarly situated, and for a similar reason 
were not included in the tribute lists, with the exception of 
three (C.I.A. 40 and 257), Methoné, A®son, and Dicaeo- 
polis, which about 427 B.c, had their tribute remitted, all but 
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the quotas paid to the Goddess. They were in constant 
danger from the surrounding barbarians or from the Mace- 
donian kings, and having to defend themselves could not 
be expected to pay for others. Since they had it in their 
power at any time to become a part of the Macedonian 
kingdom, the imposition of a heavy tax would have been too 
severe a test of their loyalty. (See the inscription relating 
to Methoné, C. I. A. 40, and for a discussion of all these 
points, Kohler, Delisch-Attisches Bund, cap. 3). There 
was another class of tributaries, those on the Persian 
border, of whom we know but little ; they probably hesi- 
tated in their allegiance between the Athenians and the 
Persian king, and paid tribute accordingly (cp. note on viii. 
5. 5). Several states, e.g. Amphipolis, Samos, are not to 
be found in the quota lists, although Thucydides numbers 
Samos among the tributaries of Athens (vii. 57 init.). (See 
Boeckh, Staatshaush. vol. ii. p. 657 ff.) By 424, when Cy- 
thera was reduced (iv. 57 fin.), the lists have become frag- 
mentary. The Athenian Cleruchi at Lesbos and other places 
seem not to have paid tribute (cp. Kirchhoff, Tributpflich- 
tigkeit der Att. Kler., Abhandl. der Berl. Acad., 1878). 

I. i. The raéis pdpov (C. I. A. 37) is a vast inscription 
broken into about thirty fragments. Not more than a 
sixth part of the whole is preserved; and the position 
of several of the smaller fragments cannot be certainly 
ascertained. It is an estimate of the tribute to be paid 
by the allies, preceded by two decrees, out of which 
it is difficult to gather a connected meaning, though they 
evidently relate to the appointment of officers for the 
regulation of the tribute (‘two for the Chalcidian cities, 
two for Ionia, two for the islands, and two for the Helles- 
pont;’ 1. 5, p. xviii, supra), and contain penalties to be 
inflicted on the Prytanes if they fail in despatching the 
business before the assembly. The most interesting passages 
of these decrees which can be restored with any approach 
to certainty are the following. Line 22 ff.:— 

‘Let the Prytany A®geis be required to bring these 
matters before the people as soon as it enters upon office, 
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on the third day when the sacrifices are over, before any- 
thing else; and if they be not completed on that day, let 
them be proceeded with on the following day before any- 
thing else; and so on until the business is finished within 
the term of the aforesaid Prytany: and if the Prytanes 
fail to bring it before the people, or do not finish the 
matter within their own term of office, let every one of 
them pay a fine of 10,000 drachmae.’ 

Another passage fixes the year of the inscription (1. 44 
ff.): ‘Thudippus proposed: That the cities for which the 
senate fixed the tribute, in the year of which Pleistias was 
the first Registrar (€mt ris Bovdjs 7 TlAcvorlas zpOros éypap- 
pareve, see Schdmann, Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 401), in the 
Archonship of Stratocles, shall all bring an ox to the 
great Panathenaea.’ The Archonship of Stratocles falls 
in Ol. 88. 4, and fixes the date of the inscription, or at any 
rate of the decree, to this year; it probably belongs to 
the first half of it (B.C. 425). Once more, |. 47 ff.: ‘The 
senate fixed the tribute of the cities in the year of which 
Pleistias was the first Registrar, in the Archonship of Stra- 
tocles, as follows.’ Then comes a long list of tributary 
cities, divided (as in some of the quota lists, see infra) into 
4 classes : (1) the Islanders ; (2) the Ionian and Carian cities ; 
(3) the Thracian ; (4) the Hellespontian cities. The list is 
very imperfect, and the payments imposed on the allies 
are still more so. The sums to be paid by the Islanders, 
vnoiwtiKos pépos, and the names to which they are appended, 
are the most complete part. The names of one Ionian city 
and of twelve Carian (four of the Carian cities occurring 
nowhere else), with their tribute, are also preserved. Of the 
Thracian and Hellespontian tribute there are a few doubtful 
memoranda; of Thracian and Hellespontian names there 
are several, and many more [onian and Carian, but unfortu- 
nately the amount to be paid is lost; and there are some 
sums with no names, or only fragments of names opposite 
to them. 

I. ii. The quota lists, like the rdéis @dpov, are very im- 
perfectly preserved. They are made up of many small 
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fragments ; the number at present discovered is about 150. 
They begin in the year 454 and end in 421 B.c. The por- 
tion of them with which the series commences was originally 
inscribed on a single rectangular block of Pentelic marble ; 
this ends in 440. Another, engraven on a similar block 
but more incomplete, and differently restored by Kéhler 
and Kirchhoff, extends to 428 B.c. (Kéhler) or to 432 B.C. 
(Kirchhoff). The other extant lists are engraven on tablets. 
A gradual change in the form of the letters is observable 
in the successive years. While the more archaic nowhere | 
appear in them, the forms AABN/P$0 still for a time remain. 
(Kohler, Delisch-Attisches Bund, p. 4.) The fragments of 
the inscription which have been discovered since the time 
of Boeckh enable us to correct two mistakes into which he 
has fallen: (1) he places the commencement of the series - 
in 447 B.C. instead of 454; (2) he estimates the quota paid 
to the Goddess at ;3,5 instead of 4; (see note on v. 18 fin.). 

Of these two great monuments we may remark that they 
have scarcely any connexion with each other. One relates 
to a single year, the other extends over a period of 33 years. 
The ragis pépov contains only the tribute to be paid by 
the Islanders, and a small part of the assessments made on 
the Ionians, Carians, and Hellespontians. The quota lists 
contain accounts more or less complete in different years 
of all these, as well as of the Thracian tributaries ; they are 
in some years nearly perfect, so that we cannot suppose 
many cities to be accidentally wanting in them. Of those 
subsequent to the ragis @épov we have only fragments of 
which little can be made. Nor are we certain that if 
both had been completely preserved to us the quota lists 
would have agreed precisely (uva and taddvrov) with the 
tats pépov. For the one is a record of the sums actually 
received, or rather of a portion of them, the other is 
only an estimate of money which the Athenian magis- 
trates meant or expected to collect. Moreover, the rdéis 
pépov contains nearly fifty names not mentioned in the 
tribute lists, and these of course contain many not found 
in the ra€is pépov. 
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The passages in Thucydides which relate to the tribute 
are five in number. 

(1) i. 96. ‘Thus the Athenians by the good-will of the 
allies, who detested Pausanias, obtained the leadership. 
They immediately fixed which of the cities should supply 
money and which of them ships for the war against the 
Barbarians, the avowed object being to compensate them- 
selves and the allies for their losses by devastating the 
King’s country. Then was first instituted at Athens the 
office of Hellenotamiz, or Hellenic treasurers, who received 
the tribute, for so the payment was termed. The amount 
was originally fixed at 460 talents. The island of Delos 
was the treasury, and the meetings of the allies were held 
in the temple.’ This was the ¢épos imposed in the time of 
Aristides to which allusion is made in the treaty of 421 
between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians (see infra, v. 18). 
The time at which the transfer of the treasury from Delos 
to Athens was effected is not mentioned in Thucydides or 
in any trustworthy writer :.the sole authority on which the 
date rests is that of Justin (iii. 6. 4), who places the event 
after the return of the Athenians from Ithomé, about 461. 
The year assumed by Kohler, 454, is a conjecture not im- 
probable in itself, but based solely on the fact that the series 
of the quota lists begins in that year (p. 99 ff., 107, 108.) 

(2) v.18 med. ‘The inhabitants of any cities which the 
Lacedaemonians deliver over to the Athenians may depart 
whithersoever they please and take their property with 
them. The said cities shall be independent, but shall pay 
the tribute which was fixed in the time of Aristides.’ 

(3) i. 99 init. ‘ The causes which led to the defection of 
the allies were of different kinds, the principal being their 
neglect to pay the tribute or to furnish ships, and, in some 
cases, failure of military service.’ 

(4) ii. 13 med. At the commencement of the war Peri- 
cles tells the Athenians that ‘the state of their finances 
was encouraging; they had on an average 600 talents 
coming in annually from their allies, to say nothing of their 
other revenue.’ 
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(5) vii. 28 fin. Once more, after the fortification of Dece- 
lea we are informed, ‘It was at this time that they imposed: 
upon their. allies, instead of the tribute, a duty of five per 
cent. on all things imported and exported by sea, thinking 
that this would be more productive.’ (See note 27 loco.) 

In these passages nothing is said (a) of the steps by 
which the tribute was raised from 460 to 600 talents; or 
(4) of the increase or diminution at different times in the 
number of tributaries; or (c) of the increase from 600 to 
1200 talents mentioned in the Orators, a fact which has’ 
been doubted by Grote chiefly in consequence of the silence 
of Thucydides. If light can be thrown upon any of these 
subjects it must be obtained from inscriptions. 

(2) and (0). Thucydides says that ‘the amount of the tri- 
bute was originally fixed at 460 talents.’ From the quota lists 
it appears that the amount paid by the allies was altered in 
the years 450 and 446 B.c., the effect of the new assessments 
being sometimes to raise, but more often to lower it, while 
in numerous cases it remained unchanged. Thasos, for ex- 
ample, was raised from 3 to 30 talents, while the Thracian 
Chersonese was lowered from 18 talents to 1 talent, Ephe- 
sus from 7} to 6 talents, Colophon from 3 to 14, Phocaea 
from 3 to 2; and there is a net reduction of 52 talents in 
all on the cities of which the names and payments have 
been preserved. We may conjecture that the rise in the 
Thasian tribute is due to the increased productiveness of the 
silver mines on the island or the restoration of those on the 
continent, see Thuc. i. ror ; and the diminution of it in the 
case of the Thracian Chersonese to the increasing dangers 
which threatened that part of the country. Such changes 
are also attributable to the rearrangement of the ovvréAcia, 
or groups of cities which contributed in common. The 
Sermylians pay a talent and a half after 450, but the Yep- 
pvdiys Kal ovyredcis pay five talents after 446. We must 
suppose the general diminution to have been compensated’ 
by an increase in numbers, or the Athenians would have 
lost. Again, the average tribute between the years 446 and 
440, for which years the lists are fairly complete, taken from 
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190 cities, amounts to 423 talents and 3070 drachmae, the 
quota to the Goddess being 7 talents 351 drachmae. It is 
alleged that, if we allow for defaulters, this sum makes a 
near approach to the 460 talents fixed by Aristides. 

But how are these facts to be reconciled with the other 
statement of Thucydides that the Athenians, ‘at the be- 
ginning of the war, had on an average 600 talents coming 
in from their allies’? There are indications that the tribute 
of the cities was raised before the year 434 (Kohler, 438 
Kirchhoff), the net increase in the Thracian tribute being 
17 talents, 940 drachmae. Now the tribute lists are frag- 
mentary, and the sums set against the names of the allies 
are only extant in a part of them. We must acknowledge 
therefore that most of the inferences which are drawn from 
them might have been different or have appeared in a 
different light if the whole of the great inscription had 
been preserved. They are all ‘subject to future dis- 
coveries ;’ and this particular inference is drawn only from 
the Thracian and from some of the Carian and Ionian 
cities. A glance at the table of tributary states printed at 
the end of Kirchhoff, C. 1. A. vol.i, will show how imperfect 
our information is; and also that in many cases the pay- 
ment remained the same, and in a few was lowered instead 
of raised. But while recognising this general uncertainty, 
we admit with Kohler that there appears to be a rise in 
the amount of the tax shortly before the commencement of 
the war ; this rise may explain the difference between 460 
and 600 talents. We observe further that the rise is in the 
majority of cases effected by the reimposition of the rate of 
tribute found in the earliest extant quota lists, and there- 
fore probably of the original tax of Aristides, on the in- 
creased numbers of the Athenian confederacy. And there 
is reason to think that not all the tribute paid into the 
Athenian treasury was included in the tribute lists. 

We are more certain, however, of the general fact that 
the tribute was not a fixed sum, but liable to be increased 
or diminished on grounds at which we can only guess. It 
appears from Xenophon (?), De Republica Atheniensium, 
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3. 5, that new estimates were made out every fourth year: 
TO 6& peyotoy elpnrar mARv ai rakes Tod pdpov' Todro be 
ylyverar @s Ta TOAAG bv érovs TéuTTOv. As a rule they re- 
mained the same during the interval, but were liable to be 
changed at the end of it. They were originally framed in 
the first of the four Panathenaic years, but were afterwards 
transferred to the second (or from the third to the fourth 
year of the corresponding Olympiad), as appears probable 
from a comparison of the ra&is ¢dpov with the quota lists, 
(although it must be remembered that after the first fifteen 
years the latter become more fragmentary). The tribute 
lists show a succession of slightly varying amounts, not 
corresponding, at any time, exactly either to the sum of 
460 or of 600 talents. (Compare the qualifying words és 
€xi rd woAv in the financial statement of Pericles, ii. 13 med.) 
The original amount fixed by Aristides was remembered 
at the peace of Nicias as setting a limit to the exactions of 
the Athenians. 

Thucydides further tells us (i. 99) that the allies soon 
began to contribute money instead of ships (érdéavro dyrt 
TGv vedv 7d ikvodpevoy avdrdwpa pépew), and we might have 
expected the total to be swelled by these additional con- 
tributions. But there appears to be no variation in the 
amount of the tribute, or rather of the quota to the Goddess 
by which it is indicated, corresponding to this fact. It is 
true that the extant quotas only begin in the year 454 B.c., 
and that the change from money to ships may have been 
completed before that time. Still a difficulty remains. For 
the tribute imposed by Aristides, instead of falling from 460 
to 423 talents, would have been proportionably increased ; 
in other words, the defaulters in ships would have paid 
more money. As from the first it was arranged that some 
were to supply money and others ships, it can hardly be — 
_ supposed that the latter are included in the contributors to 
the 460 talents. All the allies, with the exception of the 
Lesbians and Chians, had been reduced to servitude in the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, and 
they had given up supplying ships to the common cause. We 
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should expect therefore, unless their lands were transferred 
to Athenian citizens, as later in the case of Lesbos (iii. 50), 
that the allies who had once contributed ships would have 
increased the tribute recorded in the quota lists. The amount 
would have been swelled by large sums paid by the allies, 
made up both of penalties reimbursing the Athenians for 
the expenses of the war when they rebelled (cp. i. 101 fin., 
xpypata Goa eer amododvar adrixa rafdwevor cat Td dowrdv 
dépewv), and of taxes over and above the 460 talents con- 
tributed in lieu of the ships. But there is no trace of any 
such increase. Nor is it likely that the payments of the . 
other allies were pro rata diminished, for the resources of 
the confederacy would have been proportionably impaired ; 
i.e. the Athenians would only have had the same amount 
of money and no ships or compensation for losses in war. 

Other questions arise to which we can give no answers. 
How and when were new states admitted? Why are sub- 
ject states such as Samos, and certain places cited as 
tributaries by Stephanus Byzantinus and the lexicographers 
from Craterus (Nymphaeum,—cp. NY in the rdgis pépov, 
No. 24, Kéhler,—Dorus, Deira, Marcaei), not included in the 
quota lists? Why do others, such as Melos which we know, 
and Thera, which we naturally suppose, to have been at the 
time allies of Lacedaemon, occur in the rdéis gépov? Is it 
possible that tribute was paid of which no quota was dedi- 
cated to the Goddess, as we remark on the other hand that 
in some states (Methoné, AZson, Dicaeopolis) the quota to 
the Goddess continued to be paid when the tax had been 
remitted? Nothing either in the history or in the inscrip- 
tions throws light upon these difficulties, which though not 
insuperable, can only be matters of speculation. 

(c) No mention occurs in Thucydides of the doubling of 
the tribute money, a measure implied in the Orators, An- 
docides, De Pac. (iii.) 9, Aeschines, De F. L. (ii.) 186, who 
speak of above 1200 talents coming in during the peace of 
Nicias ; and attributed to Alcibiades by the Pseudo-Ando- 
cides (in Alcib. 11; see note on v. 18. 5). 

There is nothing improbable in the fact itself. The 
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measure could have been accomplished without risk either 
after the Athenian triumph at Sphacteria, when the Lace- 
demonian power was for a time paralysed, or during the 
peace of Nicias. The increase in the tribute would also 
account for the abundance of money which Athens is re- 
corded by Thucydides to have possessed immediately before 
the Syracusan expedition. And although the authority of 
the Orators is in general not great, it may be argued that 
Andocides was contemporary with the change, and that 
there is no reason for questioning his testimony to a fact 
which must have been notorious at the time. (But are we 
certain that the oration De Pace is genuine?) 

Kohler and Kirchhoff always speak of this question as 
hitherto doubtful but now finally determined by the evi- 
dence of the monuments. In the note referred to above, 
it was assumed, on their authority, that the rdgéis pépov 
furnished a convincing proof of a great increase of the 
‘tribute money in the year to which it relates; an inde- 
pendent examination of the rd&is and a comparison of 
the quota lists show that the additional evidence has been 
greatly overstated, and that the fact still remains, as far 
as the testimony of inscriptions goes, unproven. 

The reader may be once more reminded, (1) that the 
taéis pdpov is an estimate of the whole tribute to be re- 
ceived in the single year 433; and that it contains in any- 
thing like a complete form only the vyowrtiKds pédpos, or 
tribute of the Islands, a portion amounting to about 4th 
of the Carian tribute, and one short fragment of uncertain 
value, supplemented by another short fragment relating to 
the Hellespontian tribute; (2) That the quota lists (though 
with several lacunae) extend over more than thirty years. 
One incomplete list (C.I.A. 259) and three smaller frag- 
ments (C.I.A. 251, 262, 263) are assigned to the same date 
as the rdéis ddpov, or to a date somewhat later, on the 
ground of the extensive variations which they present 
when compared with the earlier quota lists. In the case 
of 259, however, the resemblance to the older lists is more 
striking than the difference. A few other fragments are 
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extant of later date, but they throw no light on the present 
question. (One of these, 258, is supposed to belong to the 
last years of the war; another, 260, supplies the date of 
the whole series of quota lists. See note on v. 18. 5.) 

The facts are as follows. 

The Ionian tribute, of which some record is preserved in 
two of these later fragments (251, 262) and in the rd£is pdpov, 
exhibits a rise from 8 talents 2600 drachmae to 25 talents 
3100 drachmae. But (1) this calculation is made on a very 
inadequate basis, for only 6 out of 36 or 3th of the pay- 
ments of the Ionic cities can be compared with previous 
payments; and (2) the difference is more than accounted 
for by two cities: Clazomenae raised from 1} to 15 talents, 
Miletus raised from 5 to 10 talents. On the other hand, 
Colophon is lowered from 1% talents to 500 drachmae. 
And the one Ionian city, Eleus in Erythrea, which ap- 
pears in the rdéis pépov, pays what it did before, 100 
drachmae. 

The Hellespontian tribute exhibits a rise from 68 talents 
2680 drachmae to 81 talents 4990 drachmae. This calcula- 
tion is made upon a total of 22 out of 44 cities, or 4, and is 
based only on the quota list contained in C. I. A. 259, which 
is not necessarily subsequent to the rdéis ddpov. A short 
memorandum of the Hellespontian tribute which occurs in 
the rdgéis @dpov points to a very different result. It is a 
mere fragment, or rather we have two fragments, belonging 
to different inscriptions (for they overlap), of which one has 
been restored by conjecture from the other. They are as 
follows :— 

(1) C.I.A. 37. 2” (the lower portion) :— 

ELLE. "ONTIO#OP 
=PALZ .ON 
PAAAA TR HHI! 
~ALAIPOLES 
~TANTAN 
POIT* 
NEZC 
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(2) C.I.A. 543, and Appendix :— 


KE® 
HF 
AKTA 


Boa 5 

‘EAAn[o|zovriov pdpl ov | 

xepdda[ tov 

HF AAAARRHHH (295 talents 5300 drachmae) 

’Axtaiar TdAELs 

TT “Avrav[dpos { Cp. Thuc. iv. 52, 75; 

“Potr[ evor | Kohler, pp. 209, 210. 
Nygo- 


The restored inscription is supposed to prove that the Hel- 
lespontian tribute amounted to 295 talents 5300 drachmae. 
But the tribute calculated upon the lists of 446-440 was 
about 80 talents. The increase therefore, allowing for the 
rise previous to the war, would be at the rate of nearly 3 to 1, 
not of 2 to 1. But if the longer fragment of the quota lists 
just mentioned is assigned to a date subsequent to that of the 
raéis pdpov the increase would be only about 3th. Thus the 
Taéis pdpov, supposing the conjectural restoration of the frag- 
ments to be admitted (and they certainly exhibit a curious 
coincidence), would prove too much, the quota lists too little. 

If we assume the total of the Hellespontian tribute to 
have amounted to the larger sum, we may suppose the 
cities of the Pontus to have been included in it: of four 
of these we perhaps find traces in the rdéis ¢dpov, NY[M- 
AION], KE[PAZOY=], MPAT[RAEY=], NIK[ ANIA] 
(C.L.A. 37.2” and z’”’”, and Kohler, pp. 74,75). The mag- 
nitude of the amount and the conjectural basis on which it 
rests raise a suspicion. If, on the other hand, we reject the 
coincidence and adopt the result deduced from the quota 
lists only, then the Hellespontian tribute was raised about 
3th. But this inference is drawn from the payments of not 
more than half (although the more important half) of the 
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contributary states. And as in the case of the Ionian 
tribute, the whole difference or more than the difference is 
caused by a great rise in three states: Byzantium from 18 
talents 1800 drachmae to 21 talents 3420 drachmae; the 
Daunioteichitae from 1000 drachmae to 2 talents 4000 
drachmae; and the Selymbrians from goo drachmae to 9 
talents. 

The Thracian tribute contained in the same quota list, 
as far as we can judge from even more imperfect data (for 
the calculation can only be based on a comparison of 22 
out of 61 cities, the remainder being effaced or wanting), 
exhibits not a rise but a fall, from 89 talents 1500 drachmae 
to 87 talents 3585 drachmae. 

The Carian tribute is obtained from the rdéis édpov, 
which is compared with the quota lists of previous years, 
ahd from two fragments of the quota lists, C. I. A. 262, 263. 
The contributions of the towns admitting comparison are 
fixed in the earlier quota lists at 15 talents 2530 drachmae, 
in the fragments of quota lists supposed to be later and in 
the raéis Pdpov at 22 talents 4000 drachmae. 

This is the whole sum imposed upon fourteen cities, of 
which six are found in the quota lists and eight in the rdéis 
géopov, the increase being confined entirely to the former, 
which show a rise from 12 talents 3000 drachmae to 19 
talents 4500 drachmae, while in the ragis @épov compared 
with the earlier quota lists there is on the whole a very 
slight decrease, viz. from 2 talents 5530 drachmae to 2 
talents 5500 drachmae. But the entire calculation rests 
on a most insufficient basis, the names and payments 
legible being only 14 out of 68. 

Lastly, we have the Island tribute, which is obtained from 
the comparison of the rd&s gépov alone with the earlier 
quota lists. From this comparison we find that the tribute 
is very nearly doubled; it increases from 59 talents 4800 
drachmae to 119 talents 5000 drachmae. But this calcula- 
tion again rests on insufficient grounds, though considerably 
fuller than any of those which have preceded. For the 
names and assessments of 16 places out of 28 are still legible. 

VOL. IL. d 
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And this is in fact the main argument: ‘The vnovwrixds 
gédpos, of which a little over the half has been preserved 
to us, is more than doubled; and the accounts of the other 
tributaries, if they were preserved, would show that they 
had been raised in a nearly similar proportion.’ 

The figures which form the basis of these calculations 
are taken from the table of tributary cities and the amount 
paid by them at the end of Kirchhoff, C.I.A., vol.i. It is” 
an element of uncertainty which must not be overlooked, 
that owing to the incomplete state of the tribute lists we 
can often only compare the rdéis of 425 or the tribute 
recorded in the later fragments with the tribute actually 
paid many years before. 

Let us now consider the nature of the proof, or rather 
want of proof, that pervades the whole argument :— 

(1) None of the comparisons are made upon an adequate 
basis, being taken only upon about 3th (Ionia), } (Helles- 
pont), 3rd (Thrace), $th (Caria), } (Islands). 

(2) None of the sums obtained exhibit a ratio of 2:1; 
but of 25t. 3100dr. : 8t. 2600 dr. (Ionia); 81 t. 4990 dr.: 
68 t. 2680 dr. (Hellespont, quota list, 257); 87 t. 3585 dr.: 
89 t. 1500 dr. (Thrace, quota list, 257); 22t. 4000 dr. : 15t. 
2530 dr. (Caria); 119 t. 5000 dr. : 59 t. 4800 dr. (Islands, 
ragéis pédpov). 

(3) The whole number of cities which furnish the increase 
is only 80. Of these 7 are precisely doubled; 34 pay the 
same tribute as before. 

(4) The irregularity in the increase of the tribute in the 
states of which the names and payments are preserved to 
us makes it impossible to argue with any degree of cer- 
tainty from them to the states whose names and payments 
are unknown to us. And the comparison of the earlier 
quota lists shows that extensive, and to us inexplicable, 
changes in the amount paid were far from uncommon. 

(5) If the largest fragment of the quota lists (no. 259), 
containing part of the Thracian and Hellespontian tribute, 
be assumed to be contemporary with or subsequent to the 
raéis dpov, the evidence obtained from it is rather un- 
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favourable than favourable to the hypothesis of the doubling 
of the tribute. But if no connexion can be established 
between the quota lists and the rdfis pédpov, or only between 
the quota lists and three small fragments of the rdéis, then 
the argument turns wholly on the probability that the 
assessments of the other states were raised in the same 
proportion as those of the Islanders. It may be argued 
in reply to what is only a presumption that the Island 
tributaries were more completely under the control of the 
Athenians, and therefore more likely to have had their 
tribute raised. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the uncertainty 
respecting the doubling of the tribute has not been entirely 
removed. It is very probable that the Athenians as they 
increased in power increased their demands on the allies. 
It is more probable than not that Andocides (?) was right 
when he implies that the tribute had increased from 600 to 
1200 talents, for the increase must have taken place in his 
own time. Neither he nor any one else says that ‘the 
tribute was doubled in 425; his statement would be satis- 
fied if the Athenians were receiving 1200 talents from their 
alliés at any time during the peace of Nicias. Nor is the 
argument strong from the silence of Thucydides. His 
manner of writing is so different from that of a modern 
historian, that it is difficult to argue beforehand what events 
or measures he would have inserted in his history, and what 
he would have omitted. All these probabilities remain 
as they were before. But not much can be added to the 
argument from an examination of inscriptions; except as 
regards the Islands they leave the question nearly as it was. 

One other statement remains to be discussed. It is as- 
serted with confidence by Kohler (p. 129) that the quota 
lists contain mention of arrears. This assertion rests (1) on 
the fact that the names of certain states occur twice or even 
oftener in the same lists, being those of the fifth and eighth 
years ; and (2) further, in the sixth and eighth lists some 
coincidences appear of defects and excesses in the payment. 
Abdera, for example, in the sixth year pays a quota of 
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1400 drachmae to the Goddess, 100 drachmae less than the 
ordinary payment: in the eighth year there is no entry of 
a larger payment, but a small sum of 100 drachmae is 
recorded. It is inferred therefore that, while the regular 
payment is lost or effaced, the 100 drachmae represent 
the arrear of the sixth year. In like manner the ordinary 
payment of Thasos is 300 drachmae, whereas in the sixth 
year the treasury of the Goddess only acknowledges the ~ 
receipt of 246 drachmae. But there appears in the eighth 
year a single payment of 54 drachmae credited to Thasos. 
This again is explained as an arrear, 246 drachmae and 54 
drachmae = 300 drachmae. Once more, the whole pay- 
ment of Dardanus in ordinary years is 100 drachmae. But 
Dardanus is found paying 46 drachmae in the sixth year 
and 54 in the eighth year. Upon these three coincidences 
the theory of arrears seems chiefly to rest. 

We may assume that there is some explanation of the 
same names recurring more than once in the lists. But it 
does not follow that the explanation can be discovered in 
the extant lists with any degree of certainty. To the 
theory of arrears several objections may be made. (1) The 
alleged coincidences are only found in three instances. 
Thirteen other instances are cited by Kohler as of more or 
less weight ; but in three of these the payment of the sixth 
year is fragmentary ; in two the payment of the sixth year 
only, in eight the payment of the eighth year only is pre- 
served; so that there is no possibility of comparison. (2) 
In four of the entries belonging to the eighth year we find 
the names recorded not twice but only once; and we con- 
jecture from the smallness of this payment that the regular 
tribute must have found a place somewhere else. But of this 
there is no evidence. (3) In the three principal instances the 
arrears supposed to be paid up belong not to the previous 
year, but to the year before that. Are we to suppose that 
there was first of all a part payment and an arrear, then a 
full payment in the following year, and in the year after 
that a full payment with the arrear paid up? May we not 
suggest that if the quota lists had been perfect this and 
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some other inferences which have been drawn from them 
would disappear? (4) There is some presumption that the 
arrears of the quota, if they entered into the accounts at all, 
would be more numerous; and (5) that they would be 
described under a separate heading. 

Another almost equally probable explanation of the 
repetition may be gathered from the quota lists them- 
selves. The names of several cities occur twice over in 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth years of the 
quota lists, the first time for a larger sum, the second 
time for a smaller. Against the second sum is added the 
word émuidopas, or additional tribute. For example, in the 
Ionian quota (fifteenth year) there is an entry of a pay- 
ment from the Notians, 33 drachmae 2 obols, which is 
immediately followed by a second entry,—‘ Norifjs émido- 
pas 5 drachmae 3% obols.’ Of such entries there are in 
all about twenty. It is perhaps worth observing that they 
all belong to a period later than the supposed arrears. 
It may also be remarked that amongst these repeated 
entries occurs the following, —‘ Aapdavfjs 100 drachmae, 
Aapdavijs émipopas 4 drachmae 2 obols;’ and that the name 
Aapdavnjs also occurs among the supposed arrears in the 
eighth year of the lists. It is evident then that other pay- 
ments besides the ¢$dpos are included in the quota lists, and 
it is possible that the sums afterwards called ém@opai were 
inserted in the earlier lists without a distinguishing note. 
What was the nature of these payments we cannot pre- 
cisely tell. They may have been arrears; or they may 
have been payments about which there was a dispute be- 
tween the allies and the Athenians; possibly they were 
dues or fines, or rather percentages ‘of.them paid to the 
Goddess: One conjecture is as good as another. But 
instead of offering conjectures which are gradually as- 
sumed to be certainties, it is better simply to acknowledge 
that. the repetition of the same names in the same year, 
sometimes with, sometimes without the mark émidopas, is a 
curious fact which remains unexplained. 

Some lesser points of connexion between the inscriptions 
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relating to the tribute and the narrative of Thucydides are 
the following :— 

(1) The name of Melos occurs among the tributaries in 
the rdéis ddpov (B.C. 425-424). But Melos was not taken 
by the Athenians until the year 416 B.c. There is how- 
ever no necessary discrepancy between the inscription and 
the narrative. The rafis ¢épov, as has been already re- 
marked, is only an estimate of money to be received, not 
a record of actual payments, and therefore the sum set 
down may not have been received. In the preceding year 
the Athenians had made an attack on Melos (iii. 91), but 
without success. It may be conjectured that they there- 
upon inserted the name of the island in the rdgéis pdpov as a 
pledge to themselves of their own intention to enforce their 
demand. If the tax was really paid by Melos, we must 
suppose Thucydides, who in his first enumeration of the 
allies (ii. 9 fin.) had described the Melians as not troredeis 
gdpov, to have been ignorant of the fact, since in that case 
he would not have spoken of the Athenians as failing in 
their attempt to force Melos into the alliance (iii. 91 init.). 

(2) A sum of three talents (i.e. a quota of 300 drachmae) 
is said in the list (C.I.A. 257) for the year 427 or 426 to 
have been paid by the islanders of Thera; and this is raised 
in the estimate of the ragis dédpov, 425 B.C., to five talents. 
In C.I.A. 38, a decree relating to the dpos, but of uncer- 
tain date or meaning, there occur the words [éé€o]rw 8 Kat 
Laplors kat Onpaio[ is], showing that both were under some 
special regulation. Yet at the beginning of the war the 
Theraeans as well as the Melians are described as allies, not _ 
of the Athenians, but of the Lacedaemonians (maca: ai GAdat 
KuxAddes 7ARv MijAov cal Orpas, ii. 9 fin.). Now it seems 
impossible that a new tribute could have been imposed be- 
fore the Peloponnesian War on an island which is expressly 
excluded by Thucydides from the number of Athenian 
allies and tributaries. But it is not unlikely that at some 
time in the course of the war the island may have been con- 
quered by the Athenians, or may have submitted to them, 
and that Thucydides may have either forgotten the fact or 
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have not thought it worth mentioning. It is possible also that 
both Melos and Thera may have been original members of 
the Delian confederacy, and, though not included in her re- 
gular tributaries, may have made some payment to Athens. 

For references on the subject of Melos and Thera, see 
note on v. 84. I. 

(3) In the account of the expedition against Cyprus 
(Thuc. i. 112) the Athenians are said to have left Citium 
in consequence of the death of Cimon, and also of a famine 
which occurred. It is observed by Kéhler (p. 130) that the 
year of this famine (449) coincides with the year of a de- 
falcation in the tribute money, viz. the arrears of the sixth 
year just discussed. But the defalcation is itself uncertain, 
and it is very doubtful whether there is any trace here of a 
real coincidence. For the famine is in Cyprus, but the 
supposed defalcation is about the shores of the A‘gean 
extending to the Hellespont. Such an attempt to piece 
one fragment of knowledge with another seems to arise 
only out of the slenderness of our materials. 

(4) Among the facts which we learn with certainty from 
the tribute lists is the division of the @édpos into the Iwyixds 
dpos, “EAAnorévtios édpos, emt Opdxns or Opdxios édpos, 
Kapixds dpos, and Nyowrixds ddpos. The earlier lists have 
no regular arrangement, or only a very rough one. E.g. at 
the beginning of the sixth list the Narisbareans of Caria or 
the adjoining countries, the Tenedians, the Gentinians of 
the Troad, the Stagirites, the Cerameans of Caria, the 
Camireans of Rhodes, the Halicarnassians, the Myrinaeans 
of Lemnos, and the Mecybernaeans of Chalcidice follow 
each other. . 

After the ninth list the geographical division prevails ; 
and in the twelfth and subsequent lists (from 443 B.C.) the 
cities of each division are headed by the titles Iwvixds pédpos, 
etc. About seven years later the Ionian and Carian tribute 
is united (C. I. A. 244). The names of the different states 
are placed under their respective heads, but no geographical 
or other order is observed, nor do the same names follow 
each other in successive lists. We seem to find traces of 
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the division in Thucydides, ii. 9 fin.: GAAq. wéAeus ai do- 
Tereis odoat ev Oveot Tocoicde, Kapla 7 émt Oadrdoon, Awpris 
Kapol mpdcoixot, "Iwvia, “EAAjomortos, Ta emt Opdxnys, vijrot 
doa évtds IleAoTovyvjcov Kal Kpitrns mpds fAvov dvicyxovra, 
macat ai dAAat KuxAddes tAHv MnAov Kal Onpas. 

(5) A fragment containing a very full list of the Thracian 
cities was referred by Kohler to Ol. 87. 1, and was thought 
‘by him to prove that Potidaea, Olynthus, Spartolus, and 
other cities which revolted in that year (432) must have paid 
tribute just before the revolt took place. The rearrange- 
ment of the stone by Kirchhoff, who puts the list back to 
436 (Ol. 86.1), puts back also the record of the payment. 

How the tribute to be paid by each city was fixed we 
do not know with certainty. At the end of the later lists a 
few cities occur under the headings wéAeis adral pépov taéd- 
pevat, and wédeus as of idOTar evéypawav pdpov pépew, and in 
a fragment which may belong to a quota list or to a raéis 
épov (Kohler, p. 82, No. 7; C.I.A. 266) occur the headings— 


TldAeus as érjagav of rdxras 
Jov ypapparevortos. 
IIdveus &s 7] Bovdy Kat of revtaxdcro[ 1c] 
(?) of jAvacral érjagav. 


Kohler, pp. 66, 136, comparing these headings with the 
fragment of the rdfis @dpov of 425, and with a report of the 
yWnpiopa of Tisamenus providing for the revision of the an- 
cient laws after the fall of the Thirty (Andocides, De Myst. 
83), and of a law preserved by Demosthenes (c. Timocr. 
20 ff.), concludes that after the vote of the assembly ordering 
a taéis to take place, the amounts to be imposed upon the 
cities were fixed in the first instance by a board of rdxrat 
(numbering 10, Kohler, 8, Kirchhoff, C. I. A. 37). The 
tribute as proposed by them was then discussed and passed 
in the senate, before which any private person (iéd:érqs) 
might propose amendments (cp. the Wijdiopa of Tisamenus, 
efeivar de kal ldudrn TO Bovdropév@ eloidvT eis tHv Bovdhy 
ovpBovrevew 8 Te av ayabov éxn wept TGv vépwr), and there 
was an appeal to a court of 500 dicasts, who might grant 
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claims for a diminution of tribute made by the cities 
themselves (méAers adrai: cp. pdpov dv av relOw ’APnvatovs, 
p. Ixvi infra). This seems to be the most probable ac- 
count of an obscure subject. i 

A considerable fragment of a decree respecting the tribute 
is contained in C.I.A. 38, but no connected meaning can 
be elicited from it. Certain cities seem to be spoken of 
as defaulters, to whom commissioners are sent to exact the 
tribute. The names of those who pay the tribute are to be 
written up on a tablet by the Hellenotamiae, and some- 
thing is granted or done to ‘both the Samians and the 
Theraeans’ (cp. above). There follows a mention of ém- 
peAnrat, and of a general or generals. Any attempts made 
by citizens of the tributary states to evade the ‘decree re- 
specting the tribute’ may be brought before the émpeAnrat ; 
the émyeAnral are to bring them before the dicastery, the 
cases to be tried within a month. If the accused are con- 
demned, the dicastery is to impose a penalty. Something 
not very intelligible is said about the election of collectors 
of the tribute (é@xAoyeis). According to another fragment 
(see C. I. A. 38 a Supp.) defaulters are to be written up. 
If an unjust accusation is brought, the accuser is to be 
fined. If no proper summons has been given, the senate 
is to settle the matter. 

It is impossible to say whether the Widicpa 76 Tod pdpov 
referred to in 38 f. 1. 10 is the rdéis @dpov of. 425 or not. 
For the date of the inscription is uncertain, and there was 
a taéis popov every four years. 

I. iii. Another class of inscriptions illustrating Thucy- 
dides are the accounts of the treasures of Athené. They 
are divided into three series: the first containing the 
treasures of the Pronaos, or front room of the temple; 
the second, the treasures of the Hecatompedon, or centre 
room; and the third, the treasures of the Parthenon pro- 
perly so called, being the interior and most sacred part 
of the building. The accounts, or more correctly speak: 
ing, the inventories of these treasures, which were made 
up annually, commence in the year 434, and extend over 
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nearly the whole of the Peloponnesian War, the account 
of the treasure of the Parthenon lasting, with gaps, up 
to 411; that of the Pronaos up to 407; that of the Heca-. 
tompedon to 405 or 404. 

Pericles, in estimating the resources of the Athenians, in- 
cludes among their treasures (ii. 13) ‘ uncoined gold and silver 
‘in the form of private and public offerings, sacred vessels 
‘used in processions and games, the Persian spoil, and other 
‘things of the like nature, worth at least five hundred talents 
‘more. There were also at their disposal, besides what they 
‘had in the Acropolis, considerable treasures in various 
‘temples. If they were reduced to the last extremity, they 
‘could even take off the plates of gold with which the image 
‘of the Goddess was overlaid: these, as he pointed out, 
‘ weighed forty talents, and were of refined gold, which was | 
‘all removable. They might use the gold taken from the 
‘Goddess in self-defence, but they were bound to replace 
‘all that they had taken.’ 

These inventories are for the most part repetitions of 
each other. Each of them, except the last inventory of the 
treasures of the Pronaos (see below), is headed by a regular 
form of words, e.g. ‘ These things the stewards of the sacred 
‘treasure of Athené, Eurectes of Atené and his colleagues, 
‘to whom Apollodorus the son of Critias of Aphidnae was 
‘registrar, handed over to the stewards to whom Diognis 
‘the son of Isander of the Piraeus was registrar; having 
‘received them from the previous stewards to whom Euthias 
‘son of Aeschron of Anaphlystus was registrar.’ 

‘In the Pronaos.’ (C. I. A. 119.) 

Then follow the actual inventories. 

In the first year however of each Panathenaic period 
the treasures are said to be handed over to the stewards 
of the year by ‘ the officers of the four preceding years, who 
gave in their accounts from one Panathenaea to the next.’ 

During the twenty or thirty years over which the lists 
extend they gradually increase in length (in the language 
of the inscriptions, émére:a éweyévero—‘ these are additions of 
the year’) until the final collapse. They are silent witnesses 
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to the growth, decline, and fall of the first Athenian empire, 
the last record of the treasures of the Hecatompedon ap- 
pearing in a fragment which is assigned on palaeographical 
and other grounds to 405 or 404 B.C. The inventories re- 
appear a few years later, though the form of them is different. 
The treasures consisted of gold and silver plate, bowls, 
cups, crowns, horns, couches, tables, chairs, censers, baskets, 
of gilded and golden as well as of silver and plated articles, 
and of arms. We find among them a gilded lyre, four ivory 
lyres, a flute case, a ‘figure of a girl upon a pillar,’ a ‘horse, 
a griffin, the face (or forepart) of a griffin, a griffin, the head 
of a lion, a necklace (or wreath) of flowers, a dragon; all 
overlaid with gold.’ The entire value of them, as far as can 
be estimated by their weight, is not great, probably not ex- 
ceeding at the beginning of the war ten to twenty talents, 
to which must be added a moderate sum for the workman- 
ship’. A sample of the character of these treasures will 
be given by the last inventory of the articles contained in 
the IIpdvaos, Ol. 93. 2, 407-406 B.C. If we can trust a very 
conjectural restoration, which however derives some sup- 
port from the exceptional character of this last inscription, 
they are recorded at the end of it to have been handed 
over to the Hellenotamiae, i.e. devoted to the purposes of 
the war, in the following year, Ol. 93. 3. The Athenians 
however do not appear to have availed themselves to any 
considerable extent, if at all, during the time which the 
lists severally cover, of the resource hinted at by Pericles. 
This inventory is as follows :-— 


12isilver bowls. ° . weighing 2 tal. 432 drachmae. 
3 silverhorns . : : ” 528 x 
5 silver cups ts 167 pe 
_ 1 silver lamp iy. 38 x5 
7 silver bowls : Ps 700 x 
1 golden crown (ina round case) __,, 33 5 3 obols. 
2 silver bowls . ‘ ‘ 200 


1 It would thus appear that the articles enumerated in these records form but 
a small part of what may be termed the miscellaneous treasures of the Athe- 
nians, which are estimated by Thucydides at 500 talents. These, however, 
include the whole mass of uncoined gold and silver, as well as many articles of 
value unweighed. 
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4 silver bowls . : : weighing 329 drachmae. 
1 silver Chalcidian cup , 7 40 > 
7 silver bowls . , F 5 920 ee 
I silver cup : : ; 3 40 7 
4silver bowls . ; a ae 420 “# 
7 silver bowls . : : 33 643 5 2 obols, 
3 silver bowls . : B - 251 io 
1 silver cup 5 : : - 66 ne 
1 silver lamp , - m 3 22 *% 
3, silver vessels . - ; us 294 nt 
5 silver vessels . : ‘ 413 a 
1 silver vessel. ; 7 3 I12 RA 
I silver cup . 2 ; 43 47 4 
1 silver vessel. : < 3 60 ns 
1 silver cup ‘ : : 9» 39 B 
1 silver vessel . : : - 153 >, 
1 silver cup . TRUS a 30 e 
4 Silver vessels . " ; - 386 ‘ 
1 silver vessel. : : i 194 sy 
4 silver vessels. * ‘ As 788 PF 
3 silver vessels . i 5 718 ya 
1 silver vessel. . . weight wanting. 


Add for the difference between the value of )3 2063 ” 5 
gold and silver, estimated at 10 to 1, in’ gor 2 3° 
the case of the golden crown . . = % hagas a 

2365 s 2 


C.I.A. 194-225 are a very fragmentary series of the 
accounts of the ‘ other deities, in which the names occur of 
Hephaestus, Poseidon “Immos, and Poseidon of Sunium, 
Heré, Dionysus, the Mother of the Gods, Zeus, Artemis 
‘Exdrn, and Artemis ’Ayporépa, Apollo, and some Attic 
heroes (cp. C. I. A. 273). As to the amount or character of 
‘the treasure little can be made out: a ‘tenth from the sale 
of captives,’ [d]exdrn dvdparddwv, is dedicated to Artemis 
’Ayporépa. That the series begins before 429 is proved by 
words which occur in one of the inscriptions (194) :— 

[emt "Emapet | 
vovos apxovTos, (B.C. 429) 
and— 
rade Tapéd[ocay mapadeEdwevor | 
mapa Tov | poTépwy Tapdr |. 


It may be worth observing (cp. Newton and Hicks, p. 47) 
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that the words ra ék rév GAdwv tepGv mpocerider ypypata ov«K 
édiya are not necessarily connected with rév dAdAwv OeGv in 
the expression rayular rév dAAwv Oc6v. For Thucydides is 
speaking of temples ‘other than those on the Acropolis,’ or 
‘other than the Parthenon.’ (That there were temples on 
the Acropolis besides those of Athené is clear from ii. 15, 
Ta yap tepa év aith TH dxpomdére. Kal GAAwv OeGv éorl.) But 
the treasures of the other deities were certainly at a later 
date, and perhaps at the beginning of the war (C.I.A. 32) 
kept on the Acropolis and in the Parthenon. 

I. iv. We will now pass to the inscriptions relating to the 
payment of debts to the temples and the expenditure of 
public money. Among them one of the most important is 
C.I.A. 32, a decree of the senate and people which, after 
mentioning the repayment of 3000 talents to the Goddess, 
provides for a further repayment to the other deities out of 
certain funds which had been already set apart for this 
purpose by a vote of the assembly. Part of these were 
in the hands of the Hellenotamiae, another part was to 
be obtained from a tithe of the produce of land or spoils (?) 
when let out or sold (?), ra é« rhs dexdrns érevddy spabh. 
The thirty Aoyiorai, or accountants, now in office are to 
calculate exactly what is due to the deities: these officers 
are to be called together at the discretion of the senate. 
(The rpidxovra mentioned in the heading .of the first and 
third quota lists are probably identical with the Aoyiorai, 
see Kohler, p. 106.) When the money is paid back, all 
records of the debt are to be searched for and cancelled. 
The sum thus repaid is to be placed in the hands of 
tapia.. These are to be elected at the same time as the 
other magistrates, and in the same manner as the rapla 
of the treasures of Athené. They are to receive the 
money of the other deities from other tayla, émoraral, and 
ieporo.ol of different temples who are at present in charge 
of it, and to deposit it in the Opisthodomus of the Par- 
thenon. They are to register the amount belonging to © 
each deity and to all collectively, and to keep an annual 
account from one Panathenaic festival to another, like the 
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treasurers of Athené. Any surplus remaining after repay- 
ment is to be spent upon walls and docks. 

The second part of the inscription is a decree passed 
somewhat later, which presupposes that the order has been 
given for the payment of the debt to the other deities men- 
tioned above. Certain moneys belonging to Athené may 
be used in adorning the Acropolis, and repairing (or supply- 
ing) articles employed in processions. But not more than 
10,000 drachmae are to be spent on this account; and 
nothing at all for any other purpose without a previous 
vote of indemnity. The Hellenotamiae are to deposit the 
proceeds of the ¢édpos with the rayla: rs A@nvatas. (We 
cannot be quite sure whether this refers to the whole of 
the ¢épos, or only to the oth paid to the Goddess; cp. 
p. lxii. ff. infra.) When out of the two hundred talents — 
set apart for the purpose the sum owing to the other deities - 
is repaid, it is to be kept on the left of the émic@ddopu0s, and 
the money of Athené on the right. Those portions of the 
sacred treasure which have not been weighed or counted 
are now to be counted in the presence of the officers of 
the four previous years who gave in their account from 
one Panathenaic festival to the next; they are to weigh 
such of them as are gold or silver, or silver plated with 
gold ... Here the words cease to be legible. 

There is no indication of a date in this inscription, ex- 
cept what can be gathered from the writing: ovv has taken 
the place of &/v; the later shortened form of the dative 
plural, and also the longer form, both occur in it (raplats as 
well as raiact), the shortened dative implying a year in or 
after Ol. go (420-417). It is beautifully written on two 
sides of a stone slab, and was once the table of an altar. 
Boeckh places it in the year b.c. 418. ! 

This inscription has been made the subject af an elabo- 
rate discussion by Kirchhoff (Urkunden der Schatzmeister 
der ‘anderen Gétter,’ Abhandl. der Berl. Acad. 1864, pp. 
8-28, Athenischer Staatschatz, pp. 21 ff., 43 ff, Berl. Acad. 
1876), who refers it to a time before the Peloponnesian War, 
and draws various inferences from it. The precise year to 
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which he assigns the inscription is the first of the Pana- 
thenaic period, Ol. 86. 3-87. 2 (434-431), or the last year 
of the preceding period, when the accounts of the treasure 
were made up, and when changes in the regulation of it 
would most naturally take place. He arrives at this con- 
clusion on grounds which will be hereafter examined. To 
reconcile this date with the character of the writing he has © 
recourse to the supposition that, while the substance of the ~ 
document belongs to the year 434, it was not written down 
until after 420. Here are-two improbabilities: (1) that a 
decree of the senate and people should not have been en- 
graven during fifteen years ; and (2) that it should have been 
engraven at the end of the fifteen years. Such an hypo- 
thesis would only be justified on the ground that there was 
no later date to which the inscription could be assigned, 
as in the case of C.I. A. 283; or on such palaeographical 
grounds as determine the date of C. I. A. 8.93. But in the 
present case there is no necessity for any such hypothesis. 
The Athenians would have been quite as well able to re- 
pay a large sum to the Goddess between B.C. 421 and 415, 
after a few years of peace, as before the commencement 
of the war. Kirchhoff, having fixed the date of the in- 
scription on other grounds, connects the payment of the 
3000 talents with the possession of 9700 talents by the 
Athenians shortly before the war (Thuc. ii. 13 med.), and 
with the indemnity which they exacted from the Samians 
after the suppression of the revolt. It is quite true that the 
Athenians must have been rich when they transferred so 
large a sum from one account to another. But they had 
recovered their wealth before the Syracusan expedition. 
Kirchhoff argues that some words at the end of the 
inscription, in which provision is made for numbering and 
weighing some of the sacred treasures at that particular 
time (viv), are a decree then for the first time establishing 
the inventories of the sacred articles of the temple, which 
commence in 434 and continue in a more or less frag- 
mentary form down to the taking of the city (C. I. A. 117- 
173). Thus he imagines himself to obtain an accurate 
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determination of the date. But in reply it may be observed, 
(1) that the words of the inscription (32), rév xpnudrev tov 
iepOv, seem to refer generally to the treasures of the Goddess 
and of the other deities, and not merely to the silver plate 
and other ornaments enumerated in the inventories, though 
these are included in it: (2) that a provision is made in it 
for a weighing of the treasures. But several of the articles 
mentioned in the inventories were and continued to be 
unweighed. This seems to prove that the inscription has 
to do, not with the inventories, but with some other and 
more careful register of part of the sacred treasure: (3) 
the direction that only such of the treasures as are un- 
weighed and uncounted are to be weighed would imply 
that there had been previous inventories. But if so, the 
custom of having an inventory was not then established for 
the first time: (4) that the inscription appears to speak of 
a single occasion only, and not of the establishment of an 
annual audit. It relates to the money paid in at that time, 
and to the plate, which is to be weighed and numbered 
in the presence of the magistrates who are in the habit 
of accounting for it from time to time—dpyai at éd(60[ cay 
del Tov Adyov éx Iav]aOnvatwv és Mal vabjv jaca (cp. C. I. A, 
117. 1. 1): (5) the money of Athené and the other deities 
mentioned in the words just preceding is kept in the ém- 
a0ddou0s ; why should we suppose a sudden transition to the 
treasures of the inventories which were kept in other parts 
of the temple? Lastly, the fragmentary state of the con- 
cluding lines of the text renders it perilous to draw in- 
ferences from it, such as are drawn by Kirchhoff respecting 
the relation which the inscription bears to the inventories, 
_ The whole argument rests on one of those apparent coin- 
cidences which but for the slenderness of our materials 
would never have been observed, and when examined more 
closely turns out not to be a coincidence at all. 

More weight is due to the argument in favour of the 
earlier date derived from C. I. A. 194, in which rapia rév 
éAAwv OeGv are mentioned as already existing [ém "Ape(]- 
vovos apxovtos, in the year 429, that is if we could be sure 
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that they were first established by the decree contained in 
C. I. A. 32. But though there appears to be a special 
appointment of raya: in this inscription, the wording of it 
(mapa 8& rdv viv Taydv cal Tov émicTaTGy Kal Td tepoToLdv 
TGV év Tots tepois ot viv diaxeiplCovor, x. T.A.), and indeed the 
very fact of nearly 200 talents having been borrowed, in- 
dicate that such rauéa: were already in existence. And 
these may be referred to in C. I. A. 194 as rapiar rév 
ddAwv OcGv. However this may be, the argument is hardly 
sufficient to counterbalance the indications given by the 
writing. The utmost that can be conceded is that the 
earlier date (Kirchhoff) is as likely as the later (Boeckh). 

The sum of 3000 talents repaid to the Goddess is sup- 
posed by Kirchhoff to be part of the great Athenian 
treasure which at some time, not exactly known to us, 
before the Peloponnesian War had amounted to 9700 
talents (Thuc. ii. 13 med.). ‘From this had to be deducted 
a sum of 3700 expended on various buildings, such as the 
Propylaea of the Acropolis, and also on the siege of Poti- 
daea.’ Of the 6000 talents which remained at the com- 
mencement of the war 1000 were set apart as a reserve, 
and: not touched until after the failure of the Syracusan 
expedition in 413. The remaining 5000 might be used in 
the service of the state. 

Now in Thucydides, iii. 19, three and a-half years after 
the commencement of the war, towards the end of 428 B.C., 
the Athenians are said to have sent out twelve ships to 
collect tribute among their allies in Lycia and Caria; at the 
same time, or rather sooner, they imposed upon themselves 
a property tax of 200 talents. The two measures, accord- 
ing to Kirchhoff, Athenischer Staatschatz, p. 26 ff., show 
that they were in pecuniary distress. Before they would 
have submitted to tax themselves they must have exhausted 
their whole treasure. This is the keystone of the argument: 
‘If there had been anything left they would never have sent 
out an extraordinary expedition to exact money, or have 
raised out of their own incomes, for the first time in the 
war, two hundred talents.’ Hence it is inferred that during 
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the first three years of the war the whole of their reserve 
fund must have been expended. 


If we add to the ; , 5000 talents 
the annual increment of the sahead 
treasure, calculated at 200 talents 

(see infra, p. lxix) ; ; 600 

tribute for three years, 600 ialenta:? 1800 


” 





the whole sum spent in three years 
is . : : ; ‘ é 7400 es 
orannually . ; ; : : 24663 


” 


Leaving at this point the thread of the argument, to 
which we will return, we may illustrate the general character 
of Athenian expenditure by a few easy calculations :— 

(1) A fleet of 100 vessels, carrying each the ordinary crew 
of 200 men, or 20,000 in all, could not have been main- 
tained in the eatly part of the war, when the sailors’ wages 
were high, viz. a drachma a day, at a less cost than 100 
talents a month, besides the payments to officers and 
marines, and the cost of the hull supplied by the state. 

(2) The heavy-armed soldiers who served in the siege of 
Potidaea received each man for himself and an attendant 
two drachmae a day (iii. 17). They numbered in the first 
expedition 3000 men, in the second 1600, who remained for 
only a part of the two years for which the siege lasted. 
Therefore under this single head an expenditure must have 
been incurred of more than a talent and a-half a day, or at 
the rate of 552 talents a year. Thucydides expressly says 
that the siege cost two thousand talents (ii. 70). 

(3) The building of the Propylaea is said by Heliodorus 
to have cost 2012 talents (Harpocration, s. v. p. 159). 

(4) The six thousand jurymen of the court of Heliaea, if 
sitting at one time, would have received half a talent a day 
(the pay of each singly being 3 obols), or if sitting for a 
month, fifteen talents. Or, as Aristophanes (Wasps, 663) 
calculates the expense of 6000 jurymen for the year,— 


ylyverat Huiv Exatdy dyTov Kal wevtjKovTa TdAavTa. 
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(5) The 20,000 citizens of Athens, if they had all attended 
at any one assembly, would have received (after the change 
of the pay, at some time unknown, from one to three obols) 
fees amounting to ten talents: but as more than 5000 were 
not present upon ordinary occasions (cp. Thuc. viii. 72), 
we may reduce this charge to a fourth, or to 2} talents. 
Supposing there were fifty sittings in a year (cp. Boeckh, 
Staatshaush. i. p. 326), the total expenditure under this head 
would amount to 125 talents. 

(6) The total pay of 500 senators at a drachma a day, 
sitting 300 days in the year, would amount to 25 talents. 

Such estimates give a general idea of the scale of Athenian 
expenditure. They may also remind us that both on the 
creditor and debtor side of the account*should be entered 
many elements of revenue and expenditure which can no 
longer be estimated. 

We may now return to the calculation of Kirchhoff. It 
turns, as we have already seen, upon Thucydides iii. 19, a 
passage in which the Athenians are described as sending 
ships to Asia Minor for the collection of tribute, having 
already raised a self-imposed tax of 200 talents among. 
themselves. Now he infers that they would not have taken 
extraordinary means of raising money until their ordinary- 
resources were exhausted. Yet surely (1) a people, like an 
individual, may become alarmed at its financial condition 
long before its capital entirely comes to an end, and having 
great dangers to face, may take extraordinary measures to 
meet financial difficulties before the exchequer has. been 
emptied. (2) Such expeditions were sent, not once only,. 
but many times in the course of the war, and even before 
this time (Thuc. ii. 69, cp. also iv. 50, 75), to collect money 
from cities which were in arrears or which did not regu- 
larly pay tribute, or to exact an extraordinary tribute from 
those which did. But (3) if so, the argument for the great 
expenditure of the first three years of the war falls to the 
ground. If there is no reason to assume that the Athenians - 
were in extreme necessity when they sent out the squadron, 
neither is there any need to infer that they had spent at the 
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rate of 24663 talents a year during the first three years of the 
Peloponnesian War. (4) The mere imposition of a property 
tax is far from proving any extreme necessity. It is a tax 
very likely to be imposed at all times by the growing power 
of a democracy on the rich, ofzep xal radartmpodvra pddiora 
(viii. 48 init.; Aristoph. Knights, 923 ff.). (5) Kirchhoff is 
surely mistaken in supposing that the words of Thucydides, 
iii. 17, kal Ta xpyuata TovTo pddiora travddwoe pera [oridalas, 
imply that the reserve was exhausted. They might indeed 
have had this meaning if any statement of such exhaustion 
had been previously made. But as they stand they mean 
no more than ‘this was the great drain upon the Athenian 
resources. Again (6), supposing the Athenians to have 
used up their capital during the first three years of the war, 
it is hard to see how they supported the equal if not greater 
strain of the seven years which followed. Can we suppose 
that a prudent people would have depended merely upon 
the chance sums which were brought in from time to time 
by the exactions of dpyvpoAdyo. vies? Whether the tribute 
was doubled in the year 425 or not, it is evident that the 
Athenians after a few years of peace enjoyed a plethora of 
wealth; cp. Thuc. vi. 26, Andoc. de Pace, (iii.) 8. 9, dua 
tavtTny Thy elpyyyny éntaxioxiAva TdAavta vouioparos els THv 
axpdroAw dvnvéyxayev. But would they in five or six years 
have risen to wealth from absolute bankruptcy, which must 
have been their state if during five or six years of war 
their treasury had been empty? 

Neither the notices of Thucydides nor any inscription 
hitherto found enable us to form a certain estimate of the 
total revenue or expenditure of Athens in any given year 
of the Peloponnesian War. We are at a loss to reconcile 
the words of Aristophanes, who (Wasps, 660) roughly esti- 
mates the income of Athens at 2000 talents,— 


ToUTwY TANpwya TddravT eyyds dioxtAva ylyverar Hyiv,— 


with Xenophon’s statement (Anab. vii. 1. 27) that at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War the Athenians had not 
Jess than 1000 talents coming in yearly. We cannot de- 
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termine how far civil as well as military expenditure was 
defrayed from the treasures of the temples, or how far 
extraordinary expenses were defrayed out of ordinary 
resources: we do not know what was received from mines, 
public lands, law fees, harbours, confiscations; how far the 
tribute may have risen above or fallen below 600 talents ; or 
how much was brought in by dpyvpoAdyor vies. Neither do 
we know what was spent on temples and other public 
buildings, on theatrical performances, sacred missions and 
festivals, on hulls of ships, siege engines, and other muni- 
tions of war, on food for soldiers and sailors, and the like. 
We cannot therefore attempt to balance the accounts of the 
Athenian empire. 

But Kirchhoff is quite right in supposing that there 
was a very large expenditure of capital in the first few 
years of the war, larger, as we gather from C. 1. A. 273, than 
in the years which followed. 

This important inscription, bearing on the preceding as 
well as on the following discussion, may here be con- 
veniently introduced. It contains an account, apparently 
drawn up by the Aoyoral, of money paid out for the public 
service at different times from the treasuries of Athene 
Polias, Athené Niké, and of the other deities. The account 
is divided into two parts, one extending from Ol. 86.4 to 88.2 
(433 to 427 B.C.) inclusive, the second from 88.3 to 89.2 (426 
to 423 B.C.) inclusive. The total of the money borrowed dur- 
ing the first seven years from all these treasuries amounts to 
about 4729 talents 2625 drachmae 2 obols, that borrowed 
during the last four years or wevternpis from the treasury 
of Athené Polias—the amount borrowed from the other 
treasuries, though not great, is uncertain—to about 747 talents 
4178 drachmae, in all 5477 talents 803 drachmae 2 obols. 
Interest is charged on the whole of this sum; calculated, 
during the last four years, of which alone the accounts are 
preserved in detail, according to Boeckh, at the 3ooth part 
of a drachma for a mina per day, or at 1} per cent. for 
the year. 


It may be observed (1) that this inscription affords an 
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important evidence of the existence of a sacred fund which 
was also public (see infra). 

(2) If the 3000 talents mentioned in the last inscription 
(C.I.A. 32) were repaid in the year 418, as supposed by 
Boeckh, it may be conjectured that they were a repayment 
to the temple treasures of a part of the sums here set 
down as borrowed. Otherwise there is no indication that 
the interest was ever paid or the principal returned. 

(3) The inscription proves that the Athenian war ex- 
penditure was very far from being paid out of the income 
of the year; and that the sums borrowed were much 
larger, probably because there was a larger fund from which 
to borrow, during the first seven years than during the 
four subsequent years of the period to which the inscrip- 
tion refers. The argument of Kirchhoff supposes that the 
treasury was exhausted in the year 428. But the inscrip- 
tion tends to show, though the fragmentary state of part of 
it makes any inference difficult, that the treasury held out 
at any rate until the middle of 426. And it should be ob- 
served that the 4729 talents form the expenditure, not only 
of the first five years of the war, but also of the a - 
which preceded it. 

A question which has been discussed by Boeckh, Staats- 
haush, i. pp. 221, 575 ff., naturally arises in connexion with 
this inscription: in what relation did the sacred treasure 
stand to the secular, or rather what made the distinction 
between them? The ¢épos would naturally appear to be 
secular treasure; as the quota to the Goddess and the 
gold and silver plate contained in the inventories are sacred 
treasure. The first was under the control of the Helleno- 
tamiae, the second under that of the rayia: rijs "A@nvatas 
and the raylat rév GAAwv OeGv. But besides the quota and 
the articles of gold and silver plate, there were large sums 
of money kept in the temple which had a less strictly con- 
secrated character. These may be described as held in 
trust by the corporation: that is to say, they were also 
under the care of the rayuia: rhs Oeod, but they might be 
lent with the consent of the ecclesia in the service of the 
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state, whereas no such limitation was imposed as far as we 
know on the use of the ¢dpos or of other moneys in the 
hands of the Hellenotamiae. The repayment of 3000 
talents (C.I.A. 32) seems to confirm this view. For so large 
a sum cannot be supposed to have been the private property 
of the temple. Again, for the sums taken from the temple 
the state was in the habit, as we have seen, of professing 
to pay a small interest. But we have no record of interest 
claimed on any but sacred treasure. 

The following extracts from inscriptions taken from 
Kirchhoff, p. 36 ff., indicate a difference between the func- 
tions of the Hellenotamiae and of the rapla: tis "AOnvatas, 
and therefore between a secular and a sacred treasury. 

C. I. A. 314, 315. The payments received by the ém- 
ordra. or curators of the building of the Propylaea are 
divided at the end into three separate. accounts: of the 
money received, (1) mapa rép zplorépwy é|morar[ dy ofs] 
’Emuxdfs éypal pydrev |e Ooplx[ vos]: (2) mapa raysdv of? ra rH |s 
Oc0d éralptevor| ofs Kpdrns éyp[appalreve Aaun[tpeds|: (3) 
[ma]pa ‘EAAnvorap| iv] ofs [pwroy[évns eypap|udreve Kn- 
[drove|ds rod up| paxiKxod ddplov pra and rod [ra]Advrov. 
The last words seem to indicate that the quota of the 
Goddess was on one occasion devoted to the building of 
the Propylaea. Cp. also C. I. A. 309, 310, 312. 

C.I.A. 140. If the conjectural restoration of the last 
lines is correct, the treasures of the mpovaos are handed 
over to the Hellenotamiae for the service of the state. 

C. I. A. 180-183. The Hellenotamiae are repeatedly 
mentioned in this inscription as having money handed over 
or lent to them by the rapiau rijs "A@nvaias: and C.I.A. 188, 
189 (an inscription of the end of the Peloponnesian War) 
contains a record of money paid to the Hellenotamiae by 
the rayulat tepdv xpnudtwyr rijs *AOnvalas for public purposes, 
immo.s otros, és Thy duwBedrlav. See also C.1. A. 273. 

From the evidence of these inscriptions, from the great- 
ness of the sums taken from or paid back to the Goddess. 
and the other deities, from the practice of reckoning 
interest, it seems to be clearly proved that there was 
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a sacred fund which was likewise capable of being used 
in the public service. It is probable from the different. 
classes of officers who had the care of the public treasure 
that there was also a secular fund in which the ¢épos, i. e. 
the $8th, would be included, but this is not established with 
or clearness. Pericles, when he speaks of the 6000 
talents (ii. 13 med.), makes no distinction. And the amount 
of the sums paid into and out of the sacred fund makes it 
improbable that there was any other fund as large or larger 
which was independent of it. Whether the quota to the 
Goddess was included in the public sacred fund, or remained 
the more private property of the temple, is uncertain. 


The inscription C.I.A. 273, which records the loan of 
the sacred treasure, has also an historical interest derived 
from the mention of names and events which occur in’ 
Thucydides. 

Under Ol. 88. 4, 425-424 B.C., appears the name of De- 
mosthenes, and probably that af Nicias :— 


otpatnyois me[pt Ile]Aomévynoor Anpoobever ’AdKiorbévous 
"Adid[valo] 4 4 4 (= 30 talents). 

ér[€]pa ddous orparnyois [Nixéa Nuxnpdrov Kvda]yrtdn (=. 
100 talents). 


The first payment is made in the fourth, the second in 
the ninth prytany. Probably the reference is to the employ- 
ment of Demosthenes at Pylos late in 425, and of Nicias at 
Cythera early in the summer of 424. (Thuc. iv. 27, 53.) 

Regarded from the historical point of view, C. I. A. 273 
may be placed with another class of inscriptions from which 
the results obtained are rather historical than financial. 
To these we will proceed : : 

The money expended from the sacred treasury appears 
to have been reckoned in two forms. In one of these forms 
it was regarded as a debt to the temple, having to pay | 
interest, of which calculation is made. In the other form 
the account is simply a record of sums paid to the generals. 
or other officers to be used in the public service. 
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In the second form of the account, as might be expected, 
no interest appears; and mention of the rayia, not of both 
Tala. and Aoyiorat, occurs. 

The inscriptions of the second class which relate to the 
narrative of Thucydides, arranged in order of time, are as 
follows :— 

(1) The words zpos Sapéov[s] and the number of talents 
expended, 128, 368, and 908, in ‘all 1404, are legible on a 
small fragment (C.I.A. 177), which may therefore be re- 
ferred with probability to the revolt of Samos (Thuc. i. 116, 
117). The words ’A@nvatas and tay.d[v| show that the sums 
mentioned were borrowed from the treasury of Athene. 

(2) Another inscription (C.I.A. 179 and Supp.) clearly 
referring to events mentioned by Thucydides partly agrees 
and partly disagrees with his narrative of them. On a 
fragment of marble containing 22 lines more or less com- 
plete occur the following words :— 

1. 7. [wapéd0cav] orparnyois és Kopxvpay rots 
[apérows ex ]mAgover Aaxedarpovi@ Aaxia- 
[87, Mpwréa| Aigwve?, Avorium Etwroupei. 
1, 13. [ent Apedvdous| dpxovros kat éxi ris BovAns 
1, 18. [ trapé |docav otpatnyois és Kop- 
[kdpay Trois devrép los exr€over, TAadvKwve 
[éx Kepayéwv, Meray]éver Kowdei, Apaxovrti- 
[dn Barfjdev, ext ris] Aiavtidos mpuravelas. 
Cp. Thuc. i. 45, 51, where the Athenians send two squadrons 
to the aid of Corcyra, the first commanded by Lacedae- 
monius the son of Cimon, Diotimus the son of Strombichus, 
and Proteas the son of Epicles, the second by Glaucon the 
son of Leagrus and Andocides the son of Leogoras. The 
name of the Archon is lost, but the words émi ’Aweddous (he 
was Archon in 433-432) exactly fill up a vacant space. In 
the inscription we observe that Dracon or Dracontides takes 
the place of Andocides the son of Leogoras as the second 
commander of the second expedition. There can be no 
doubt that Thucydides and the inscription refer to the 
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same event, and this being so, the authority of the marble 
is to be preferred to that of the book, though there is no 
reason for suspecting the reading. 

(3) In Thucydides, ii. 23, mention is made of Carcinus and 
Proteas, who with Socrates were sent with a hundred ships 
to devastate the coast of the Peloponnesus in the first year 
of the war. The first two names are found in a fragment 
recently discovered (C.I.A. Supp. 179 a-d. p. 32) :— 

1. 11. -avet I[plwréa Aléwr[ et] 
1. 16. radra 260n Kapxive[.] Oopixig. 
1. 18. [Kap]xlvm Oopixly. 


On other fragments, assigned by Kirchhoff to the same 
tablet, in which he supposes the expenditure of the years 
432-424 to have been given, are traces of an expedi- 
tion against Macedonia (Thuc. i. 61?) and Sicily (Thuc. 
iii. 86°. 
(4) A long but very imperfect inscription (C. I. A. 
180-183, Newton and Hicks, xxiii) records the sums paid 
out of the Athenian treasury in the years 418-415 (Ol. 90.3— 
91.2). The dates are fixed by the occurrence of the names 
of financial officers found elsewhere, and by the following 
coincidences with the narrative of Thucydides. 
In the accounts of the first year, 418-417, we find the 
words— 
-ous Tots pera Anpuoobevous, 
and again— 
[érAtray ]wyovs Trois wera Anu[ocbévovs |, Thuc. v. 80, 
and— 
[o]rparnyots Nixta Nuxnpdr| ov Kvdavr iin. Thuc. v. 83. 


In the accounts of the second year, 417-416, occur the 
words— 


[Terol]a Terorudxov Kepadjdev, Kreounder Avxol undovs, |. 
to whom it is recorded that ten talents were paid. Cp. 
Thuc. v. 84, where Cleomedes the son of Lycomedes and 


Tisias the son of Tisimachus command the expedition 
against Melos. 
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In the accounts of the third year, 416-415, more famous 
names occur— 


[Nexéa Ne]xnpdrov Kvdavridn cal mapedpo . . 
and— 

[orplarnyots és Zuxe[Alay A ]AxrBiddyn Aapudxe . . 
and again— 

otparnyots és SuxeA[ fav A |AxiBiddyn Aapdxe . . 
and again— 

ATTTT....(=14 talents). 


In the accounts of the fourth year, 415-414, occur the 
words, én tis ’Avtioxldos dyddéns mputavevotons tplt[n nuépa 
tis mpu|ravetas “EdAnvoraplas Kal mapédpors *Apioroxp| dr Jet 
Evorvpe cal Evvdpxovor ith! (= 300 talents) otro: 8 gdocav 
[7H év ZtxeAla or |paria (Kirchhoff writes [Hh], but accord- 
ing to Hicks the three ciphers are quite legible); and again, 
‘EdAnvoraplais (.7.A.) és ra[s] vads ras és Dif KeAlav wapedoper | 
ra xpy[ujara TTT TXX (4 talents 2000 drachmae). 

In the summary of the accounts at the end of the year 
the three hundred talents reappear, together with the lesser 
sums expended :— 

KepdAatov dvalAdparos tod én [As] apyis MME TTT 

. «++ (353 talents). 

Cp. Thuc. vi. 94 fin., cad ddixduevor és Kardvnv xatadapBdvover 
rovs Te inméas HKovras ex TOv AOnvav Tevtjxovra Kat diaxociovs, 
dvev Tov immer peta oKevis, os aiTdbey Inmav TopicOnoopevar, 
kal. immoroédéras tpidkovta, kal rddavta dpyvplov tpiaxdoua. 
The prytany in which the three hundred talents are given, 
the eighth, corresponds to the beginning of spring, when, 
according to Thucydides, money and other supplies were 
sent to the Athenian army in Sicily. 

(5) A long but fragmentary inscription (C. I. A. 185; 
Newton and Hicks, xxiv), out of which it is impossible to 
make continuous sense, is assigned to the date Ol. 92. 1-2; 
412-411. The writing and the contents are such as we 
should expect to find about this time; and inscriptions of 
the same character are extant for Ol. 90. 3-91.2 (just 
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quoted) and for Ol. 92. 3 and 92.4 or 93.2. It therefore 
very probably belongs to the intermediate years. 

Two interesting but uncertain conjectures, if they could 
be accepted, would confirm this date. 

Boeckh proposes to restore 1. 5 (A) thus— 


[ex rév els Tas tpr|jpers Sv mapeddBop[ev mapa Tdv mporepav 
TOpLODv. | 

‘From the money for the triremes which we received 
from the last treasurers.’ 


He ingeniously argues that the inscription refers to the 
reserve fund of 1000 talents, which was not to be touched 
until Athens was in the last extremity. But it is not said 
either in ii. 24 or in viii. 15 that the 1000 talents were es- 
pecially reserved for the building of triremes. Hence the 
words els ras tpinpers do not identify this occasion with that 
mentioned in viii. 15, and very probably refer to some 
other: money must constantly have been ‘spent on tri- 
remes. There was another provision, that Ioo triremes 
were to be set apart annually, and only used, like the 
money, when the enemy menaced the Piraeus with a fleet. 
This latter provision it must have been impossible to ob- 
serve after the Syracusan expedition. Nothing is said ~ 
about it in viii. 15. And it is quite distinct from the pro- 
vision respecting the 1000 talents. The conjectural restora- 
tion, as will be seen by the letters, is of the most doubtful 
kind. 

Again, the words 476 zpv[ravelas| in 1. 11 (A) have been 
thought to show that the accounts of sums paid out at the 
end of Ol. 92.1 are dated ‘from a (previous) prytany, not 
‘in a prytany,’ dd mpuravelas, not én) rijs (say Oivnidos) mpv- 
tavetas. And here a trace has been found of the government 
of the 400, B.C. 411; for after the expulsion of the senate of 
500 there would be no regular prytanies. But the words are 
too imperfect to allow any inference to be drawn from them. 

(6) C.I.A. 188, 189 is an inscription of which the first 
part is very complete, and contains the accounts of Ol. 92.3, 
410-409, the year following that in which the history of 
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Thucydides concludes. It illustrates the exhaustion of the 
Athenian finances after the Sicilian expedition and the 
troubles of the year 411 (cp. viii. 76, of ye wre dpytpiov ere 
elxov Tméumetv, GAN adrot émop{Covto of otpatiGrar). For the 
heading of the inscription referring to the payments of the 
whole year describes them as made ék rév ézerelwv, none 
of them are made é& dv mapeAdBowev mapa tav tpoTépwr 
tau.ov. So that the money belonging to the sacred 
treasure must have been nearly or quite exhausted by 
the middle of 410. 

The sum expended in the year, of which the record is 
nearly complete, amounts to about 180 talents. On this 
fact Kirchhoff bases his estimate of the annual income of 
the sacred treasure at 200 talents. ) 

There are a few other inscriptions relating to finance 
which stand in a more accidental relation to the narrative 
of Thucydides; such as the fragments of the accounts 
drawn up by the overseers of the Propylaea while in pro- 
cess of erection (C.I.A. 314, 315; cp. Thuc. iii. 17), of the 
accounts of the officers who had charge of the sacred islands 
Delos and Rhenea, belonging to the Archonship of Crates 
and Apseudes, 434, 433 (C.I.A. 283; cp. iii. 104), and lastly 
the lists of confiscated property sold by the Poletae. 
Some fragments of these last (C.I. A. 274-277 and Supp.) 
contain names of persons who, according to Andoc. de 
Myst., were punished by confiscation of their goods for the 
mutilation of the Hermae or the profanation of the mysteries. 


II. Decrees of the senate and people not already men- 
tioned, and not relating to finance, which illustrate the 
history of Thucydides, are the following :— 

_C.I. A. 9 is an inscription no longer existing and incor- 
rectly copied, but of great importance. It contains a decree 
(1) requiring the Erythraeans to contribute to the Pan- 
athenaic festival something, probably victims, worth 3 minae, 
under a penalty : (2) creating a BovAy of the democratic type 
consisting of 120 members, who are to be at least 30 years of 
age. Their oath of office and the penalties which attach to 
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the non-enforcement of it by the then senate are inserted 
in the decree. Mention occurs in the oath of [of és] Mydous 
gvyd[vres]. In another part of the decree penalties are im- 
posed upon persons guilty of homicide, impiety, or treason. 
The two fragmentary inscriptions which follow (C. I. A. 
10, 11) also relate to Erythrae, the former making mention 
of lawsuits, the latter of an oath to be taken by the Ery- 
thraeans. All these three relate to the times between the 
Persian and the Peloponnesian wars. The form of the letters 
is said to show that 10 belongs to a time before’ 450. Both 
9 and io mention ézicxomo.: cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1021 ff. 
C.I.A. 13. Cp. 36. Both these relate to Colophon. 
The first is part of a decree receiving the Colophonians 
into alliance, to which is attached a form of oath. The 
second is a decree conferring protection and other favours 
and honours on Aretus the Colophonian, for services ren- 
dered to the Athenian people and their army ([x]al rods 
otpatiéras), probably at the time when Paches took Notium 
and restored it to the Colophonians; Thuc. iii. 34. 
Supplement 27 @ contains two decrees of the senate and 
people. The first, proposed by Diognetus, prescribes the 
terms of an oath to be taken by the Athenian senate and 
dicasts to the Chalcidians, and by all the Chalcidians of 
full age to Athens. The Athenians promise not to expel 
the Chalcidians from their country, and not to disfranchise, 
banish, arrest, kill, or fine, any individual Chalcidian un- 
tried (dx[p|(rov) without the consent of the Athenian people. 
Compare Thuc. viii. 48 fin., of the allies, xal dxpuro. av Kat 
Buiatorepov amoOvncxev. They on their part promise to be 
faithful allies, and to pay a tribute of an amount such as the 
Athenians may agree to impose (év ay mei0m "A@nvatovs). 
According to the second decree, moved by Anticles, five - 
commissioners are sent to receive the oath. The hostages 
are to remain as they are for the present. The drédea of 
foreigners residing in Chalcis, and of all who have received 
the privilege from Athens, is to be maintained. The decree 
is to be inscribed on a column at Athens at the expense of 
the Chalcidians, and to be deposited in the temple of Zeus: 
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at Chalcis. Three members of the senate are to offer sacri- 
fices on behalf of Euboea in consequence of certain oracles. 
An addition to the second decree, moved by Archestratus, 
provides that crimes involving a penalty of banishment, 
death, or disfranchisement, are to be sent for trial to 
Athens; and that the generals are to take care of Euboea. 

The decrees, of which the tone is conciliatory, appear to 
belong to a time shortly after the reduction of Euboea by 
Pericles, Thuc. i. 114. Anticles is the name of one of the 
Athenian commanders at Samos (i. 117): Archestratus, of 
one of the commanders at Potidaea (i. 57). 

This is one of the most perfect of early Greek inscrip- 
tions, and has more the character of a regular prose com- 
position, or of a page out of history, than any other. 

Supp. 22 @ is a long but fragmentary inscription, prob- 
ably earlier than 447, relating to the constitution of Miletus. 

28 and 29 are decrees respecting the relations of Athens 
to the Athenian cleruchs of Hestiaea in Euboea, who were 
settled there after the revolt, Ol. 83. 4, B.c. 445 (cp. 
Thucyd. i. 114 fin., vii. 57 init.). The inscription is inferred, 
from the writing as well as from the contents, to be older 
than the Peloponnesian War. It contains provisions (1) 
for regulating the traffic and the payment of tolls on the 
route between Hestiaea and Athens by way of Oropus ; 
(2) respecting the trial of causes, either at Athens or by 
inhabitants of Hestiaea. 

33 (cp. Supp.) records a treaty with Rhegium made in 
Ol. 86. 4, B.C. 433. Nothing is said in Thucydides of the 
original making of the treaty. But compare the next: 

Suppl. 33 @ is the subscription of a treaty with Leontini 
also made in 433 B.C., the archonship of Apseudes, two years 
before the war, and apparently on the same day. Six 
years afterwards the Leontines and their allies, including the 
Rhegians, who were then engaged in a war with the Syra- 
cusans, applied for a new alliance with Athens, xara madaay 
Evypaxtay (Thue. iii. 86 med.), being possibly that which 
is recorded in the inscription, but more probably a much 
older one: cp. note on ii. 22, 3. 
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40 contains three decrees relating to the Methoneans and 
Perdiccas. According to the provisions of the first decree, 
the Methonaeans are only to pay the quota of gth to the 
Goddess ; and, if they are useful to the Athenians ‘as they 
are now, and still better,’ they are not to be subject to any 
general but only to a special regulation respecting arrears 
of tribute. To Perdiccas three ambassadors are sent: he is 
to be told that he must allow the Methonaeans the free 
use of the sea, and not pass through their country without 
permission being first obtained from them. If he and the 
Methonaeans consent, the ambassadors are to arrange 
matters between them, but if not, their differences are to 
be brought to Athens: if he makes his conduct agreeable 
to the troops at Cape Posidium the Athenians will have 
a good opinion of him, yudpas ayabas mept avrod éfoveww. 

By the second decree the Methonaeans receive per- 
mission to export corn up to a certain amount from Byzan- 
tium, and are not to be hindered in doing so by some 
officers called Wardens of the Hellespont. As in the 
former decree, they are only subject to special regulations 
about aid to be given to the Athenian state or any other 
service required of the allies. The differences with Per- 
diccas still continue. The third decree is a mere fragment. 

42 is a treaty made with Perdiccas, but the fragments of 
the inscription have no connected meaning. The treaty 
refers to Arrhibaeus, and among the names appended to it 
are those of Alcetas (Plato, Gorg. 471) and Philip (Thuc. 
i. 57), the brothers of Perdiccas, and of Archelaus the son 
of Perdiccas. 

In inscription 43, to which no meaning can be given, the 
names of Perdiccas and perhaps Arrhibaeus also occur. 

45. In the archonship of Aristion, B.C. 421, one Asteas of 
Alea is inscribed as proxenus and benefactor of Athens. 

46 6 (Supp.). A fragment of a treaty of the Athenians 
with the Argives, Mantineans, and Eleans, recorded also with 
very slight variations in Thucyd. v. 47. For a full discus- 
sion of it see note in loco. The difficulty there mentioned, 
namely that the space which requires to be filled up in the 
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inscription is too great for the number of letters in the text 
of Thucydides, would be removed if we could suppose that 
vacant spaces were left between the clauses. It is beau- 
fully printed in Poppo, 2nd ed. min. (Stahl), end of bk. v. 

47 is a decree, not later than Ol. go (B.C. 420 to 417), 
respecting trierarchs and payment of sailors, but no con- 
nected meaning can be elicited from it. 

49. The words occur ‘YxépBodos ecize. If this be the 
demagogue Hyperbolus, exiled about 419 B.C., the inscrip- 
tion would be of an earlier date. 

50 is a treaty between the Athenians and Argives, not 
that given in v. 47, and therefore probably that referred to 
in v. 82 fin. 

51 has important additions in the Supplement. Fora full 
discussion of it see supra, pp. XX, XXi. 

52 is a treaty between the Athenians and Bottiaeans. 
Spartolus, which as we learn from Thucydides (ii. 79) was 
a city in Bottiaea, was to have been given up by the Lace- 
daemonians to Athens, when peace was made in 421, on 
condition that the place should be independent, but might 
be received if willing into the Athenian alliance (v. 18 med.). 

54 is a decree about an expedition of 30 ships of war, 
For the question whether this is the Melian expedition 
(Thuc. v. 84), see supra, p. xx. 

55 also relates to an expedition, consisting of 60 ships ; 
it is indicated by the datives in ats to be not older than 
Ol. go. It has been thought to refer to the first decree for 
the Sicilian expedition; but see supra, p. xix. 

56 contains a tribute of honour decreed to the Samians 
because they had emancipated (?) themselves, ér. ofas 
abrovs [7Aev0épwoar|, evidently referring to the events of 
412 recorded in Thucydides, viii. 21. Mention is made 
in the decree of deaths, exiles, and confiscations inflicted 
by the Samian people, and of certain offenders whom they 
are to send to Athens. : 

57 contains a decree limiting the power of the senate, 
probably after the overthrow of the 400. Mention occurs 
of 500 men, and, shortly afterwards, of 500 drachmae. 
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59 contains a decree in honour of Thrasybulus, Agoratus, 
and others for some service done to the Athenians. This is’ 
gathered from Lysias c. Agoratum to be the assassination of 
Phrynichus ; see note on viii. 92. 2. 

71 (Supp.). A defensive alliance made between the 
Athenians and the Halieans, indicated by the form of the 
letters to be not earlier than Ol. go, and by the subject not 
later than the renewal of the war. This treaty with Halieis 
is not mentioned by Thucydides. But in iv. 45 we are 
told that the Athenians occupied a position near Methoné 
(Methana), and ravaged the territory of Troezen, Halieis, 
and Epidaurus. According to iv. 118 med. an agreement 
was subsequently made with Troezen. And this treaty 
with Halieis, as well as the treaty with Epidaurus men- 
tioned in v. 80 (unless it be the general peace of 421, see 
note), may be connected with.the same occurrence. 

A long and almost complete inscription lately discovered: 
at Eleusis illustrates the sacred character of the ‘ Pelasgian 
ground’ mentioned by Thucydides, ii. 17. The senate and 
people give directions for offering an dzapyy of wheat and 
barley to the two goddesses of Eleusis, xara ra wdrpia Kal 
Tv pavrecav THv ey AedAddv. The allies of Athens are re- 
quired, and all the cities of Hellas are invited, to join in the 
offering. There is appended an amendment or additional 
proposal moved by Lampon, perhaps the celebrated sooth- 
sayer, part of which is as follows: rdv d& Bac|:]Aéa dptoa 
ra tepa ta ev t[G|t TeAapyix@ Kal rd AovTdy pip evidpteoOar 
Bopods év T@ TleAapyix@ dvev rijs Bovdjs cal Tod Sijyov, pynde 
rovs AlOovs Téuvery ex Tod TleAapyixod, pnd yay exodyew pode 
dlOovs. The inscription is edited by M. Foucart in the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, iv. p. 225. The 
use of Z, not $, is said by him to fix the date after 454, the 
datives in -now before 415. As the character of the early 
part of the inscription seems to assign it to a time of peace, 
it may belong to the peace of Nicias, or more probably to 
the years preceding the Peloponnesian War. 

The words immediately preceding the regulation about 
the Pelasgicum are remarkable: pijva de éuBddAAew “Exarov- 
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Baiava tov véov dpxovra. It has been hitherto supposed 
that in the fifth century B.c., as in later times, the month 
intercalated was Poseideon (Dec.-Jan.). The inscription 
would seem to show either that any month might be inter- 
calated, or that it was sometimes necessary to intercalate 
an additional month. It also raises a doubt whether the 
Athenians about the time of the Peloponnesian War em- 
ployed a fixed cycle of years, that of Meton or any other, 
and did not rather intercalate a month when necessary 
(Droysen, in ‘Hermes’ for 1880, x. p. 364). The inscrip- 
tion affords a fresh illustration of the uncertainty of Greek 
chronology, considered in the note on ii. 2. 

M. Foucart interprets the words of the intercalation of a 
day or a few days in the month Hecatombaeon. But surely, 
as Droysen says, they must refer to the whole month. 

For an inscription subsequent to the Archonship of 
Euclides which has been thought to throw some light on 
i. 77, €v rais EvyuBodralats mpds Tots Evppdxovs dfkars, see infra, 
note on fvuBdraar dla. 


III. Dedicatory inscriptions. 

For the inscription on the serpent which once supported 
the tripod dedicated by the Greeks after the battle of 
Plataea, see note on i. 132. 3. A fuller and more recent 
account of this ancient monument by the author there 
quoted, Frick, will be found in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, Suppl. iii. pp. 485-556. 

For the inscription on the altar erected by Pisistratus son- 
of Hippias, see note on vi. 54. 7. 

A curious coincidence with the words of Thucydides is 
presented by C.I.A. 340. A pedestal of Pentelic marble 
preserves the words— 


EMOIKON | EXMPOTEIAAIAN 


Cp. Thuc. ii. 70, cal torepoy emolkovs éavtay rep ay és Tipp. 
Tloridaay Kal kar@xicav. 
For an inscription relating to Corcyra, see note on 
iii. 84. 1. 
f 2 
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IV. Sepulchral inscriptions. 

The inscription in honour of the dead who fell at Potidaea 
(C.I.A. 442) is given in the note oni. 61. 3. That on the 
fallen of the tribe Erechtheis (C.1.A. 433) is given in the note 
on i. 103. I, and alluded to in other passages of this essay. 

An inscription (C. I. A. 446) over those who fell at Poti- 
daea, Amphipolis, and elsewhere, and another over those 
who fell at Thasos (C. I. A. 432), are discussed on iv. 129. 

For the beautiful epitaph of Simonides on site 
the daughter of Hippias, see text, vi. 59. 

C.I.A. 475, [A]ofum Oavotons eciul ofa Muptvns might be 
attributed to the time of the great plague, were not the 
writing (®¢) too archaic. 

C.I.A. 479, 483 are fragments of sepulchral monuments 
found among what are supposed to be the remains of the 
Themistoclean walls :— 

479. Xiua PilArAlov maidds Téde.... Kat |€Onxer, 
Lrnciov, dv Odvaros [daxpu|des xabexer. 
The inscription is broken into two pieces, and is not written 
metrically. 


483. *Avtiddrov. | KadAwvldns ezote: | 6 Aetviov. 


Compare Thucydides’ description of the structure of the 
wall (i. 93 init.) : ‘To this day the structure shows evidence 
of haste. The foundations are made up of all sorts of 
stones, in some places unwrought, and laid just as each 
worker brought them ; there were many columns too, taken 
Srom sepulchres, and many old stones already cut, inserted 
in the work.’ 


Such appears to be the amount of light thrown upon 
Thucydides by Greek inscriptions. The comparison of 
them would have been more interesting had we been able 
freely to accept the conjectures of archaeologists. There is 
always a temptation to convert the uncertain and indefinite 
into the definite and certain. The greater the ingenuity 
the greater the fascination, though often the greater the 
improbability. But we must remember that there are 
myths or romances of modern criticism as well as of early 
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history, and in the latter half of the nineteenth century we 
have not so much to fear from the last as from the first. 
"Iows TO pi) pv0Gdes adtdv arepréctepov haveirat, but oPédrima 
Kplvew atta dpxovytws &&e. A few grains of fact secured to 
the world once for all are of more value than many brilliant 
theories which appear and disappear, like intellectual me- 
teors, in successive generations. 

The evil tendency of the study is that it encourages the 
habit of conjecture, which has already been one of the 
great corruptions of philology. There is a necessity for 
making too much out of a few letters or words, and thus 
appearing to obtain a result commensurate with the 
_ labour spent upon them. The slenderness of his materials 
leads the enquirer to snatch at chance coincidences. His 
honest enthusiasm will sometimes make him forget that 
the words or letters upon which his conclusion is based 
are due to conjecture. He is too apt to apply an inscrip- 
tion to the interpretation of a difficulty in an ancient 
author. Where the balance of probability is just in favour 
of a conclusion, it is assumed by him to be a certainty; and 
the new fact which is supposed to be proved is set rolling, 
and draws after it other inferences still more uncertain. A 
possible deduction from the inscriptions, such as the doubling 
of the Athenian tribute-money, or the transfer of the com- 
mon treasury from Delos to Athens in the year 454 (resting 
only on the circumstance that in this year the quota lists 
begin), is repeated at second or third hand as a great his- 
torical discovery. In the absence of contemporary, we 
are satisfied with later, evidence; and the older history of 
Athens is interpreted by inscriptions of the second or third 
century, and inscriptions of the second or third century are 
explained by the older history of Athens. Where singular 
forms of grammar occur only once or twice, e.g. cw6 for 
odo, or the omission of the article, we are not quite cer- 
tain how much is to be attributed to the carelessness of the 
engraver. On the other hand, from the frequent repetition 
of it, there can be no doubt that the form of the third 
person plural imperative, -dc0wv for -écOwy, is a real variety 
of inflexion. The uncertainty in the use of several letters, 
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even in the same inscription, or the inconsistency of the 
writing and the subject (C. I. A. 8, 93, 283), suggests doubts 
as to the limits within which this undoubtedly valid argu- 
ment of date may be employed. The considerable differ- 
ences which occur in the interpretation and reading of the 
text as given by Boeckh, Kirchhoff, Kohler, Newton and 
Hicks, are another element of uncertainty. 

All these are reasons for hesitation. They show that we 
must not indulge in sanguine or exaggerated language, but 
must confine ourselves to general results. And general 
results, when they relate to the history of the past, are by 
no means to be despised. Though we cannot rewrite the 
history of Greece out of her stones, is it a small thing to 
know that inscriptions of the fifth century before Christ 
confirm and illustrate the great literary works of the same 
age? They bring nearer home to us Greek political in- 
stitutions, the great struggle for freedom, the writings of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon. They realize to us 
the innumerable details of private life about which history 
is silent; they illustrate forcibly some of the characteristics 
of Athenian public life, such as the imperative nature of 
duty to the state, the universal responsibility and liability 
to audit of treasurers and other officers, the great number 
of citizens annually chosen by lot to take part in the admi- 
nistration of the city (Thuc. ii. 40 init.). They add to our 
previous knowledge a few facts. They make an important 
contribution to the history of the Greek alphabet. And 
the investigation of them, especially on the spot, is full of 
interest independently of the result. To be busy on Greek 
soil, under the light of the blue heaven, amid the scenes of 
ancient glory, in reading inscriptions, or putting together frag- 
ments of stone or marble, has a charm of another kind than 
that which is to be found in the language of ancient authors. 
Yet even to appreciate truly the value of such remains, it is 
to the higher study of the mind of Hellas and of her great 
men that we must return, finding some little pleasure by the 
way (like that of looking at an autograph) in deciphering 
the handwriting of her children amid the dust of her ruins. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THUCYDIDES. 


VARIOUS difficulties have been found in the geography 
of Thucydides: his accounts of places are at variance 
sometimes (1) with facts, sometimes (2) with the state- 
_ ments of later writers. It may be said of his descriptions 
generally, as of most early descriptions, that they are 
graphic rather than accurate. When we try to reproduce 
them in the mind something is wanting. For example, we 
do not gather from his narrative where the Euryelus was 
situated by which the Athenians, and also Gylippus, as- 
cended the heights of Epipolae (note on vii. 42. 4), or how 
the Syracusan defences lay after the completion of the third 
counter-wall (note on vii. 7.1), or how the dolphins were 
placed for the protection of the Athenian ships in the great 
Syracusan harbour (note on vii. 38. 3). The topography 
of battles is often imperfect, and sometimes leads to a diffi- 
culty in the explanation of them. The narrative of the 
battle of Amphipolis leads to the inference (see Arnold’s 
Appendix) that the city was not at the top but on the slope 
of the hill which Cleon ascended with his army, but this 
can only be inferred with some uncertainty and is not 
definitely expressed. Perhaps without maps and plans a 
better delineation was impossible. The narrative of the 
second sea-fight in the Crisaean gulf (ii. go ff.) is incoherent: 
for we are not told what happened to that portion of the 
Peloponnesian fleet which was originally victorious. The 
manner of the attack which ended in the capture of the 
first Syracusan counter-wall (note on vi. 100. 3) is not fully 
described and can only be inferred. Once more, in the 
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calculation of distances the eye or the information of the 
writer was frequently at fault. For examples see below. 

There has been a good deal of controversy on this subject. 
Even into geography the spirit of party may find a way. . 
Some commentators have been desirous of maintaining the 
credit of their author, like Dr. Arnold, who was of opinion 
that ‘when Geographers who are also Scholars visit the 
places of which Thucydides speaks personally, most of the 
difficulties in his descriptions will vanish. That remark of 
course supposes that Thucydides, rightly understood, is 
generally or always in the right. We may imagine the 
writer of it to feel what he does not say: ‘The most accu- 
rate and trustworthy of historians can hardly be imagined 
to be ignorant as a schoolboy of geography.’ And certainly 
in his account of Pylos and Sphacteria, Dr. Arnold is ready, 
in a figure, to work a miracle in order to save the reputation 
of Thucydides. Changes in the formation of the coast are 
the ‘ Deus ex machina’ to which he has recourse. 

Yet it may very likely be true that Thucydides is far 
behind Strabo or Pausanias or Stephanus Byzantinus in 
geography, though his conception of history may be quite 
unattainable by them. Still greater would be the dis- 
parity of his knowledge when compared with that of a 
modern traveller, such as Colonel Leake or Sir William 
Gell. For the knowledge of geography is always growing 
with time, while history fades into the distance. The 
materials of the one are increasing, while the materials of 
the other are diminishing. The credibility of an author’s 
geography is not therefore to be judged of by the credi- 
bility of his history, because in the one far more than in 
the other he is dependent on the conditions of his age. 

In this short note it is not intended to enter into the 
discussion of particular passages, but rather to urge two 
general principles: (1) that geographical accuracy is not 
to be expected from a writer of the age of Thucydides: 
(2) that the number of his inaccuracies shows them to be 
attributable rather to his ignorance, than to the ignorance 
of later writers, or of ourselves. 
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To attempt to reconcile the geography of Thucydides 
with facts may be the same error in kind, though not in 
degree, as to try and adapt the drive of Telemachus be- 
tween Sparta and Pylos to the present condition of the 
country, or to seek for the cave by which Odysseus. was 
deposited, on the sea-shore of Ithaca. As the more fami- 
liar features of a scene are likely to be reproduced in the 
creations of the poet, so the ancient historian will roughly 
guess distances. But he may often make mistakes about a 
tegion with which he was unacquainted, and he will not al- 
ways be able to judge what amount of description is re- 
quired in order to place before his readers a just conception ° 
of a place or of a battle. There were no surveys of coun- 
tries or measurements of distances in the age of Herodotus 
and Thucydides (except along the course of great roads such 
’ as the Persian highways), but only the proverbially uncertain 
measure of a day’s journey or of a day’s sail (see Thuc. ii. 
97, and Arnold’s note). There were no correct maps, but 
only rude delineations such as made Herodotus laugh 
(iv. 36). The eye was the judge of the distance across a 
strait or across the entrance of a harbour. Daily expe- 
rience tells us how seldom the power of judging distances 
is found in any one who has not been trained by long habit. 

Some of the errors in Thucydides which have suggested 
the above remarks are the following :— 

ii. 86 med. The distance of Rhium in Achaia from Rhium 
on the opposite coast is said by Thucydides to be less than 
a mile (7 stadia). According to Col. Leake (Morea, ii. 148) 
‘the distance is little, if at all, short of a mile and a half,’ 
and would have been considerably greater in ancient times 
if we assume, as in this particular instance there is reason 
for thinking, that the sea, owing to the deposits of rivers, 
has retreated about 250 yards on the south, and somewhat 
less on the north coast. 

iv. 8 med. The southern entrance of the harbour formed 
by the bay of Navarino is said by Col. Leake to be more 
than 1400 yards in width, and the northern about 150 
yards. But according to Thucydides, the northern entrance 
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admitted the passage of only two ships, the southern of not 
more than eight or nine, and the Lacedaemonians had in- 
tended to block up both passages by ships placed length- 
ways. See note on iv. 3. I. 

iv. 57 init. According to Thucydides, Thyrea was situ- 
ated about Io stadia from the sea, or about 1} of a mile. — 
According to Col. Leake (Morea, ii. 492) ‘it is at least 
three times that distance. Other writers suggest other 
sites. But there are no remains which agree with the 
distance mentioned in Thucydides (Bursian, Geographie 
von Griechenland, ii. p. 70). 

iv. 66 med. According to Thucydides, Megara was situ- 
ated 8 stadia from the sea-port of Nisaea: according to 
Strabo (ix. I. 4, p. 391) 18 stadia was the distance. He is 
followed by Col. Leake (Northern Greece, ii. 401 ff.) and 
Ross, though Arnold, whose opinion is adopted in the note 
on ili. 51. 3, differs from them. 

vi. 104 med. Gylippus sailing from Tareataed to Sicily 
was caught by a storm in the Terinaean gulf. But the 
Terinaean gulf, called also the Sinus Hipponiates, is on 
the west coast of Italy (Pliny, iii. 72. 5, 10). See note 
in loco. 

viii. 88 init. Alcibiades is described as sailing straight 
from Samos to Phaselis and Caunus on his way to As- 
pendus, and as returning to Samos from Caunus and 
Phaselis (108 init.). The inverse order in both cases is 
the true one. Dr. Arnold supposes the words to mean 
‘straight to Phaselis, having first touched at Caunus ;’ ‘ from 
Caunus, and before that from Phaselis.’ But this explana- 
tion is forced in itself, and is rendered impossible by the 
repetition of the wrong order in the description of the re- 
turn voyage. i 

viii. 101 fin. Similarly, Larissa and Hamaxitus are men- 
tioned in a wrong order (see Strabo, xiii. 1. 47, 48, pp. 604, 
605). 

vi. 72 init. So Naxos and Catana. 

iii. 29 med. So Icarus and Myconus. 

vii. 19 init. Decelea is said to be visible and distant about 
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120 stadia (i.e. about fourteen miles) from Athens, and 
about the same or a little more from Boeotia. In reality it 
was much nearer Boeotia, and the place itself probably not 
visible from Athens. It has been suggested that Thucy- 
dides is here thinking of the far-off corner of Boeotia at 
Oropus, from which an important road ran through Decelea 
(vii. 28 init.) to Athens. Still this would only show how 
different his mode of expression is from that of a modern 
writer. 

viii. 26 med. Aé€poy tiv mpd MidAjrov vacov. But Leros 
is forty miles from Miletus. All the MSS. except the 
Vatican read "EAcov, a place of which the name is other- 
wise unknown. A¢povr is probably correct, and is confirmed 
by the close connection which we find existing between 
Leros and Miletus in the tribute lists (C. I. A. 37, 226, 
251, 262, 264). 

iii. 4 fin. Spyovv év th Madéq mpos Bopéav ris modrAEws 
(compare c. 6, wepropproduevor TO Tpds vérov). But according 
to Strabo, Malea was at the southern extremity of the 
island: see however note on the passage. 

i. 61 med. ddixdpevor és Béporav KdxetOev emorpéwartes. 
But Beroea was several days’ march out of the road from 
Pydna to Potidaea; nor could the Athenians possibly 
have reached Gigonus by slow marches three days after 
their departure from Beroea (kar dAlyov 8% mpoidvres tpiraior 
adtkovto és Tiywvov). See note 27 loco. 

We may also notice that where Thucydides evidently 
wants to express geographical ideas with precision, as in 
ii. 9 fin., vicor Soar evrds LleAoTovyicov Kat Kpirns mpds iAvov 
dvicxovra, Tacat ai GdAat KuxAddes tA}Y MyjAov cal Oxpas, or 
in the description of the island of Cythera, iv. 53 fin., maca 
(i. e. either 7 vijcos or 7 Aaxwrixy) yap avéxer mpos 7d SuKedrkov 
kat Kpnrixov méAayos, he has caused a great deal of trouble 
to his interpreters. There is a lesser degree of obscurity in 
the description of the country about Chimerium (i. 46 fin.), 
especially the words pet 8% cat Ovapuis worapds, dpiCov rhy 
Oconportda cal Keorptyyny, dv évros 7 dxpa avéxer TO Xewpépror, 
where ov refers not to thy Oeompwrida xai Keorpivyny, but to 
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tmotauév, gathered from the previous sentence (scil. the 
Acheron and the Thyamis). 

It is worth while also to compare the description of the 
kingdom of the Odrysae in ii. 97, which though not obscure, 
is cumbrous and very unlike the manner of a modern 
geographer, 


Considering the number of these errors and the proba- 
bility that Thucydides from his imperfect means of know- 
ledge would have fallen into them, is it worth while, for the 
sake of vindicating his credit, either to alter the text, or to 
assume changes in the face of nature, unless there is actual 
proof of them in each particular case? All that we can 
reasonably expect of him is that he should be a little in 
advance of his predecessors, not that he should vie with 
modern accuracy, or equally with a modern historian be 
alive to the value of topography, or realise the fulness and 
minuteness of detail which is required in a describer of 
places or of military movements. 


NOTE ON 


AIKAI AITO SYMBOAQN anv SYMBOAAIAI. 


SINCE the note on i, 77.1 was printed, the attention of 
the writer has been called to an article in the first number 
of the American Journal of Philology, written by Professor 
Goodwin of Harvard, in which the vexed question of dfxat 
ovpBdrata and their relation to dika: amd cupBddrAwy is once 
more discussed. He explains them, not as the same with 
dikat aad cvpBodrwr, i.e. suits brought by a citizen of one 
state against a citizen of another under the rights given by 
a treaty, but, like Boeckh, simply as meaning ‘suits relating 
to contracts’ or ‘business suits.’ He cites three passages 
from Aristotle’s Politics in which the distinction appears to 
him to be clearly observed :— 

iil. 1. 4. 000 of TGy dixalwy peréxovtes obtws Sore Kal dixnv 
bméxew Kal dixd¢eoOar (scil. wodtra: eict)- robro yap imdpxet 
kal Tots 470 cvpBdrav Kowvwvodct. 

ill. I. 10. Kal ras dlkas dixdCovor xara pépos, ofov év Aaxe- 
dalpori Tas TGV ovpBodralwy SixdCer TGV Epdpwv GAdXos GAdAas. 

ii. 5. 11. A€yw Se Slxas re mpds GAANAovs TeEpt cvpBodralwy 
kal Yevdouaptupiav kploeis Kat TAOvolwy Kodakelas. 

It is clear that in the first of these passages the words 
amd ovpSddrwyr refer to relations between those who are not 
citizens of the same state; and ovpBdAaa in the two last 
passages to those who are; though the word might apply 
equally to all business suits, whether between citizens of the 
same state or not. 

But (1) it may be remarked that the expression quoted 
from the two latter passages of Aristotle, which Professor 
Goodwin cites for the first timé, is not the same with that 
in Thucydides, and therefore does not afford a fair basis of 
argument. There is no reason to doubt that the phrase 
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dikat al TGv ovpBodralwy or dixar wept cvpBodraiwy means ‘ suits 
about contracts; the dispute is whether quite a different 
phrase, ovpPdrAavar dixat, may not also mean ‘suits made 
under treaty regulations’ (=dikat amd ovpSddwv) where the 
context favours such an interpretation. 

There is nothing in the words themselves which would 
prevent the use of the two expressions as equivalents. 
Lup Bdratos, as Platner (Att. Process, p. 111) observes, is an 
adjective formed from ocvpBodov, and not from ovpBddator, 
though the case-meaning expressed in it is less simple than 
in most adjectives. Now the context in Thucydides re- 
quires that relations between different states should be here © 
intended. For he is speaking of something which the allies 
regarded as a grievance imposed upon them, but which the 
Athenians maintain to be a privilege which is granted to 
them ; ‘ For because in our suits with our allies regulated by 
treaty we remit somewhat of our just rights, and allow 
them to be tried by our own laws, we are supposed to be 
litigious.’ This must be taken in connection with the 
general spirit of the rest of the chapter, which may be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘The Athenians might have used 
force as others (meaning the Lacedaemonians) would have 
done, but they preferred to give their allies legal rights, 
and were therefore thought litigious.’ And these words, it 
may be observed, are only a repetition and stronger incul- 
cation of some other words which have preceded the dis- 
puted phrase: ‘How moderate we are would speedily 
appear if others took our place; indeed, our very modera- 
tion, which should be our glory, has been unjustly converted 
into a reproach.’ Is not the force of the passage greatly 
weakened, if instead of the words ‘ For because in our suits 
with our allies regulated by treaty’ we read ‘ For because 
in suits about contracts’ or ‘in business suits’? For why 
should this act of oppression or privilege, as it was regarded 
from different points of view, affect only business suits and 
not matters of life and death? The word fvpBodraias ss 
becomes almost if not altogether pointless. 

On the other hand, if the speaker is supposed to argue 
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‘For in our suits with our allies in which we actually re- 
cognize their rights as independent states’ (implied in our 
concluding treaties with them), the point reappears. 

The phrase dfxa: a7d cvuBdrmv means suits made under 
a special agreement or by special regulations between two 
states. But we must admit that the precise regulations 
might be different in different cases, or at different times, 
and it is possible, as Mr. Grote supposes (Part. II. c. xlvii 
med., note), that ‘suits regulated by treaty’ between Athens 
and her allies existed only under the second Athenian em- 
pire; and that the passage quoted by a grammarian from 
Aristotle, "A@nvaio. amd cup Bdrov edixacov rots trnxdois, May 
apply only to this, or, as Professor Goodwin suggests, only 
to the independent allies under the first empire. 

We therefore acknowledge that the argument from the 
context is somewhat weakened by our ignorance of the 
precise nature of dfkat d7d cvpBddrAwv. Still the explanation 
of Professor Goodwin gives no force to the words ovp- 
Béraa dixat. Even if we admit that ‘suits about con- 
tracts’ are co-extensive with all civil suits, we must again 
ask, Why civil suits, rather than all suits? especially when 
we know from Antiphon de Caede Herodis, § 47, quoted 
by Professor Goodwin himself, that some criminal suits (i.e. 
all capital cases) had to be tried at Athens. And cp. 
C.I.A. Supp. 27 a, (p. 1xxi, supra). The presumption thus 
raised must be met, not by a@ przorz arguments, but by 
actual evidence that civil suits gave greater offence to the 
allies or were more oppressive to them than criminal ones. 
Even if the words qidobdukeiv doxodyev refer more naturally 
to civil suits, yet other words, Bid(ecOa, xaravaykdceoOa, 
are more applicable to criminal cases. The whole passage 
certainly cannot be narrowed to either. The place from 
the oligarchical author of the De Republica Atheniensium 
(i. 16-18) quoted by Professor Goodwin clearly refers, not 
merely to civil suits as he maintains (p. 16), but to all 
suits: this appears from words of which his translation does 
. not give the force (§ 16), kal rods pev rod djpov cd over, Tods 
& évaytiovs amoAdvovow év tots buxaornplois. damodAvover 
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surely means in this place ‘they are the death of them, 
not merely ‘they plunder them.’ 

For some other aspects of this question see note zx loco. 
An inscription given in Hermes (no. vii. p. 159 ff.; C.I.A. 
vol. ii. pt. i. 11) clearly shows that dfxar dad cvpBddrov 
existed between Athens and Phaselis: [rot]s @acnAlrais 7d 
Wind |iLopa dvlaypaya, bre du pelv] ’AO[jvnor cvpBd]raov 
yévntar [mpds Placnrd[r]év twd, *AOnlynor tas 8]lkas yly- 
verOa Tal pa Te ToAleudpxm Kabdwep X[ lors Kal] GAA py- 
dapod: TG[v de GAAwr| a7d EvuBdodrov kar[a ras amply] ExyBoras 
mpos Pal onriras| ras dikas €[iva]., ras [8¢,... Jo. apedetv. 
But the inscription is proved by the writing to be later 
than the archonship of Euclides, and therefore does not 
relate to the first Athenian empire, but to a time when 
Phaselis was independent. The words ras zplv in xara Tas 
amply €vuBodds are unfortunately in brackets, or they might 
be used as a presumption that d/ka: awd cvpBddAwv between 
the Athenians and their allies existed also under the first 
Athenian empire. 

There is a mention of dla: [xa|ra ras Ev[yBolAds, at 
qoaly mpd tovrov Tod xpévov?| in C.I.A. Supp. 96, a frag- 
ment of a decree relating to the Athenian «Aypodxo: in 
Lesbos (see p. xii. supra), which seems to show that such 
a relation existed between Lesbos and Athens before and 
perhaps after the revolt; but the words are so imperfect 
that no certain inference can be drawn from them. It 
should be observed that in both these inscriptions the word 
is Evo}, not EduBorov. — 

After all that has been written on this subject the con- 
clusion must be uncertain, and is not materially affected by 
the considerations which Professor Goodwin has adduced. 





NOTE. 


The asterisk, 1)*, a)*, denotes that the explanation of a passage - 
to which it is affixed is the explanation adopted in the translation. 
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BOOK I. 


Couvdidns "AOnvaios ~vveypaye tiv wédepov TSv TeXomovyncioy kal 1, 1. 
*A@nvaiav, & éwoheunoav mpds addH ous. 

os emodeunoay mpos adAndovs is a resumption, or resolution into a 
relative clause, of rév wéAepov trav THeAorovynciav cat A@nvaiov. The 
meaning is, not ‘in what manner they fought with one another,’ 
but simply ‘their war with one another.’ Or, preserving the 
pleonasm, which gives additional weight to the opening sentence, 
we’ may translate the whole clause, ‘the war of the Pelopon- 
nesians and Athenians, in which they fought with one another.’ 
There is no stress upon 4s, which is taken in the less emphatic 
sense of the English ‘ how.” 


Texparpopevos, OTL GKpalovTés re Hoav és avirdv ayddrepo mapackevf 1, 1. 
TH macy, Kat Td GAO “EAAnuixdy 6pv Evmordpevoy mpos éxarépous, Td pev 
eds, 75 S€ Kal Stavoovpévor. 

dpav is parallel in the Greek with dri dxudgovres foay, not with 
rekparpspevos : Spav=Kal Gre éopa. kai adds emphasis to the last 
clause of the sentence. Not simply ‘and others who were intending 
to join,’ but ‘ besides others,’ or ‘and there were others.’ 


kimois yap avrn peylotn 51 Tois “EAAnow éyévero cai péper twl tov 1. 2. 
BapBdpwv, as dé eireiv, kat emt mretotov dvOpdtrwv. 
1)* peylorn refers, strictly speaking, only to rois “EXAnow. The 
words which follow, pépe: twit r&v BapBdpwv, and émi mrciorov dvOparay, 
are construed with éyévero and not with peyiorn, the force of the 
latter word being but slightly felt. Not ‘the greatest movement 
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that ever occurred among a certain portion of the barbarians,’ but 
‘the greatest among Hellenes, extending to a portion of the bar- 
barians, and, it may be said, over a great part of the world.’ The 
latter clauses furnish proofs of its greatness among the Hellenes. 
The emphasis, marked by 87, is on peyiorn, to which the words 
ov peydda, at the end of the following sentence, are opposed. 

Or 2) making a longer pause at BapBdpor, émi mdcioroy may 
be taken as corresponding to peyiorn; ‘it was the most important 
movement and also the most universal.’ 

For a similar parallelism cp. i. 23 med. cesopav re mépi, of emt 


TmAEtoTOV dua p€pos Yijs kal ioxupétator oi avroi €xeoxov. 


éx d€ rexunpiwv, Gv emt paxpératoy oxorotvti por motedoa: EvpPaiver, 
ov peydda vopitw yeverOat ore Kata Tovs modemous Ovre es Ta GAKa. 

1) &éy may depend entirely on émi paxpérarov, and atvrois may be 
supplied after moredoa, It has been argued (Poppo, znd ed. min.) 
that én paxpérarov, not being used elsewhere with the genitive, is not 
likely to be used so here. But the non-occurrence of a phrase in a 
particular construction, especially in one so common as a genitive, 
after a superlative, proves nothing against such a use when the 
meaning of the phrase allows. 

2)* &v may also be taken as equivalent by attraction to ois 
governed by moretoa. This has the advantage of giving an 
object to moretoa. 7 

Though the attraction of a dative is unusual, the harshness is ir 
this case relieved by the possibility of regarding 4» in one of 
two other relations, either a) as the genitive after émt paxpéraroy, 
or 4) as representing the accusative after oxoroivm: & oxorotvri 


pot moredoa avrois EvpBaiver. 


Tis yap €uropias ovk ovens, ov enipeyvivtes aded@s GAAnAos odrE 
kata ynv odre 81a Oadaoons, vesdpevor Te TA abTaV ExacTor doov amotny, 
kal meprovoiav xpnpdrav ovk Exovres, odd€ yhv hurevorres, (4dndov Sy, énére 
nis érehOdv Kal dreixictav dpa dvrwy addos apatpycerat,) Tis TE Kal 
fipépav dvaykatou tpopijs mavraxod dy ryotpevor émixpareiv, ov xoder as 
aravicravro. 


The main divisions of this long period are introduced by ré 
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—vepdpevol te—rijs Te Ka? nuépav dvaykaiov ‘tpopgs. The first ré has 2. 20!) 

no connection with the «ai which follows. monensin 
This use of ré is a relic of the eipowémm Xe£is (Arist. Rhet. ili. 9/'2) 

which was the prevailing character of early Greek historical writing. 

Traces of it still remain in the style of Thucydides, though broken™ 

up and interfered with, as in this passage, by a more complex 

formation of the sentence. 


dua yap dperiy ys ai re duvdpes trol peifous éyyryvopevar ordvers, 2, 4. 
évetrotouy €& dv éepOeipovro, Kai dua id addopir@y padov €meBovdevovro. 

tii has been explained 1)* of persons, 2) of communities. As 
there is no distinct antecedent to which roi can be referred, the 
first is the more natural meaning of it in this passage; the second 
accords better with the general sense, and with the words éyyeyvd- 


, > , > 6. , > Xr o 
pevat, oTdoes everroiouy, epOcipovto, emxeBovdevovro. 


Thy yoov Arruny éx Tod émt metotov dia To AenTdyewv ariel 2. 5. 
otcay avOpmro: @kovy of adrol del. 

1)* &k rod émi mdeioroy is a redundant expression equivalent to 
€k mAciorou xpdvov. di 

Or 2) there is a confusion between émi mdciorov doraciacroy odcav 
and éx rod émi mAcicrov dotaciacroy eiva. Cp. iv. 63 init. dd rd #8n, 
oBepods mapévras *A@nvaious. V. 7 med. ov BovAdpevos adrovs dia Td &v 
16 ait@ KaOnpevous Bapiver ba. 

For én meioroy used of time cp. v. 46 init. ds és mreiorov dpicrov 


? , ‘ > , 
evar Stav@oacba tiv eirpayiar. 


- Kal rapdderypa Té8€ Tod Adyou odk EAdxtordy core Bid TAs peTorkias és B. 5. 
Ta GAa pi) Spotws adénOivar* ck yap ths ddAns “ENAddos of woAcum 
ordoet exninrovres map ’AOnvaious of duvardraror ds BéBavov bv dvexdpovy, 

What is the meaning of dd rds perorkias és rd GAXa pt) dpolos 
avénOjva ? 

1) ‘That the migrations were the cause why the rest of Hellas” 
(Hellas as to its other parts) ‘ progressed more slowly’ would give 
the best sense. This mode of taking ‘ra adda i is supported by the 
words which follow, é« ris dAAns ‘EANdos. 

But it is difficult to supply my ‘EAAdda as the subject, either from’ 
the general context or by anticipation from the following sentence ; 

.B2 
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2. 5. it is equally difficult to take adén@jvac as impersonal. And serorxia 
is only used as the abstract substantive of péro«os, not in the 
general sense of change of country. 

2) The subject of atgnOjva is probably ry Arr«jv supplied ints 
the preceding sentence. 

és ra G@ANa may then be taken either 2) with pi épotws, or 4) with 
av&énOnvat. . 

Either a) ‘ Attica increased in population not equally with,’ i.e. 
out of proportion to, ‘ her increase in other respects.’ 

Or 4) ‘ Attica did not increase -equally in other respects ’ (com=- 
pared with the increase of her population). Cp. i. 1 fin. od péyada 
vopite yeverbat ore Kata Tovs moA€pous ovre és TA GANG. ; 

The distinction between increasing in population and increasing 
in wealth corresponds to the opposition of population and natural 
advantages implied throughout, and reappears at the end of the 
chapter in the words peifw éri éroincav mrybe avOparav thy mdduw, 
which by implication repeat the statement that Attica increased in 
population rather than in wealth. 

Or 3)* retaining ri "Arrikny as the subject, but taking ra adda 
nearly in the same sense as in 1), ‘Attica, in respect of other 
parts of Hellas, did not increase equally,’ i.e. increased much 
more. We might have expected mpés, ‘in comparison of,’ in this 
place. But és, which has a more generalized meaning, may also 
be used. 

The steps in the argument are as follows :— 

a) The fertile districts of Hellas were unsettled. 

6) Attica, which was not fertile, was not unsettled, but became a 
powerful and populous country. (This is a proof e évavriwy of the 
connection between fertility and unsettlement.) 

' ¢) And she not only retained her own inhabitants, but received 
the inhabitants of other countries. (This is a further confirmation 
of the same inference.) : 

tov Adyou refers to the general argument, which is, according to 1), 
that the prevalence of migration hindered progress in the rest of 
Hellas ; according to 2) and 3)*, that the rest of Hellas was in 
fact depopulated through the fertility of the soil. 

di ras peroixias «.7.A. is, according to 1), an explanation of rod 
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Adyov; according to 2) and 3)*, an explanation of rdde. 1d8e, ac- 2. 5. 
cording to 1), refers to the following sentence, é« yap ths Ans 
“EdAdOos «.T.A, : . 

There is no sufficient ground for altering the text (e.g. by the 
omission of és after perotkias, or the change of pero:kias és into 
perouxnoes). The uncertainty of meaning is not greater than in 
many other passages. 


kara €6yn dé Ga re Kai To Wedaoyixdv emi mreiotov ad’ éavrdv thy 8. I. 
eravupiay Tapexer Gan. 

An indefinite subject has to be supplied with mapéyeo@ac from 
kata €Ovn didda Te Kai TO eAacyixdv: ‘they,’ sc. the various peoples 
of those times. So below, in the words xai émayouévwy abrods én’ 


aperia és ras dddas TéXets. 


ot 8 odv ds Exacror “EAXnves KaTa TrddeLs Te, door GAAHAOV Euvievay, 3. 4. 
Kat Edjpmavtes Gotepov KdyOévtes, ovdev mpd Trav Tpacxdy b¢ daobévecav 
kal dutiav ddAndov aOpdor Expagav. 

1)*. The several Hellenic tribes in whom the consciousness of 
their nationality was not yet awakened are described under two 
aspects, @) as those who had in early times a common language, 
4) as those who were hereafter to have a common name. Strictly: 
speaking, of &s gcagro: "EAAnves is an improper expression which is 
explained away in what follows, the writer remembering that the word 
“EdAnves does not yet apply to all those of whom he is speaking. 

Thucydides, according to this way of taking the passage, implies 
that all the tribes of Hellas, though some of them were reckoned 
Pelasgi and barbarians in after ages, and are so called by himself 
in other places (see below), were really of the same race and spoke 
a common language. 

Or 2) the construction is of & ody as exaoros “EAAnves (ky Oévtes) 
kara modes Te ("EAAnves KAnOevres) kai Evpmavres dorepov (“ENAnves) Kry- 
Oevres. 

Thucydides is in this case summing up his previous account of 
the spread of the name Hellenes (i. 3 med. kai émayopévoy airovs 
er apedia és Tas GANag Woders, KAP Exdorous pev #On TH Spthia padAov 
kaheicOa “EXAnvas) :—‘Those then who in various ways came to 
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3. 4. bear the name Hellenes, which they did first city by city, as many 
as spoke a. common ‘language,’ (i.e. the original Hellenes, to 
whom Thucydides must be held to confine the Hellenic language), 
‘and afterwards collectively,’ etc. 

The difference between these two modes of explaining the 
passage turns upon the question whether the word «AnOérres is to be 
taken with the last clause of the sentence only or with the whole 
sentence. . 

1) describes the Hellenes in their several communities who 
spoke a common language before they had a common name, 

2) describes the stages by which the name Hellenes, which had 
-been at first confined to a few communities, gradually spread over 
the whole country, and, with the name, the Hellenic language. 

The process by which Thucydides conceived the other tribes of. 
Greece to have passed into the Hellenic circle may be illustrated 
-by the case of the Amphilochians, ii. 68 init., who, though colonists 
from Argos, are described by him as barbarians, (except such of them. 
as had acquired the Hellenic language from the Ambraciots), and. 

“who were so regarded by their Ambraciot neighbours, iii. 112 fin. 
Again, iv. 109, a Pelasgian race is classed among BdpBapo diyhoocot. 

Compare the well-known passage in Herodotus, i. 57, 58, ijvrwa- 
‘8€ yAGavay ieoav of Tedacyol, oix éx@ arpexéas eimat, ei S€ xpedy eoTe. 
rexpatpopevoy"Aéyew Toor viv ere eodor TeAaoyav . . . ef TOUTOLTE Tekpat-, 
popevoy Sei Aéyerv, Roay of Tedacyol BdpBapov yAaocay iévres, i Toivuy 
jv Kal wav Tovodro Td Tehacyixdv, To "Atrixdy €Ovos edv Tehacytxov Gua TH 
peraBorj 73) és “ENAnvas kal tiv yhoooay perépabe, 

It is impossible to define with certainty the character of the ‘Pelas-. 
gians,’ in their relation to the original Hellenes. The view which on 
‘the whole these passages of Herodotus and Thucydides indicate is 
that the Pelasgians were a widely-spread race, speaking a barbarous, 
‘language, which they gradually exchanged for the Hellenic lan- 
guage of historical times. Yet Greek does not appear to be formed 
out of different elements; and no considerable traces of another. 
“language are discernible in it. . 

_ If the Pelasgians.were widely spread, their language could not. 
have been. very different from that of the Hellenes: but if. 
Herodotus is right in inferring, from his knowledge of places in, 
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which the Pelasgians survived, that they spoke a barbarous 3. 4: 
language, they cannot be supposed to have been very widely 
diffused. 


SnAovor Se ray Te NrEeipwTay Ties Ett Kal viv, ois Kdupos KAAS Toro 5. 2. 
Spay x.7.A. 
Kad@s, i.e. successfully: cp. vi. 12 init. ols té te Wevoarbar Kaas 


xpnoysov K.T.d. 


Ednifovro Sé kal kar’ Hretpov adAdnAouvs. 

The previous part of the chapter has referred to robbers by sea, 5. 3. 
whether islanders or dwellers on the coasts. Thucydides now 
passes on to speak of robbers by land. ; 


ev trois mpara, See.note.on iii. 17. 1. 6.3. 


kat of mpeoBurepor avrois trav eidayidvey Sid 13 GBpodiartoy ob Todds 6, 3.° 
xpdvos érerdh xiravas Te Awois enatcavto Hoposvtes, Kal ypuoay retriyov 
évépoet KpwBvrov avadovpevos Tdv ev TH Kear TplxGy. Ad ob Kal lover 
Tovs mpeoBurepous xara Td Evyyeves emt odd adrn Wy oKev?) KaTéTxE. 
dia 7d dBpodiatroy is to be taken as explaining, not éemaicarro, but 
opodvres. It may also be connected with od odds xpdvos. Either, 1)* 
‘It is not long since they gave up the luxurious habit of wearing 
linen garments,’ etc.: or 2) ‘Their luxurious tastes led them to 
retain these practices until quite recently’: or 3) both notions may 
be combined. ‘They wore this attire, and also long retained it, 
from a love of luxury.’ 
ag’ od, ‘ whence derived.’ 
For the rérrvyes cp. Aristophanes : 
Knights, 1331,— 
68° éxeivos dpav terriyopépas, dpxaim oxnpate aympds : 
Clouds, 984,— 
dpxaid ye Kat Auroimdn Kal terriywy dvdpecta : 
where, as in this passage, they are the signs of old-fashioned 
gentility. 


> in a a 
petpia 8 ad éoOyre kai es Tov viv rpdroy mpa@ror Aaxedatpdnor expnoavto, 6, 4. 
kal és Ta GAKa pds Tods moAAods of Ta pelo KexTnpEvor ioodiator padiora 


katéoTnoay. rp 
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Thucydides traces the outward indications of the process by 
which the Hellenes passed from barbarism to civilization. The 
Athenians first gave up the carrying of arms, and adopted a more 
luxurious style of attire, which has continued until quite recent 
times (6a 7d dS8podiaroy is the resumption of és rd rpupepwrepor). 
But in dress the Lacedaemonians took the lead. Whether they, 
like the Athenians, originally wore the more cumbrous garments 
or not, we are not told by Thucydides; at any rate they were the 
first to introduce the simpler costume of later times. Cp. Arist. 
Pol. iv. 9. 7. 8, dwep cupBaive wept tiv Aaxedaipovior modireiav. moAAot 
yap eyxetpodar deyew as Snpoxparias obons ba 7d Snuoxparixad moka Thy 
raéw éxew, .. . ovGév yap diddndos 6 mAovaws Kal 6 Tévys. ovTw Ta TeEpl 
Thy tpopiy taiTa maow ev Tois cvociTios, Kai THv éobyra of mAOvoLOL 


, oe ’ c ~ , a 
TolavTnY olay ay tis mapackevacat Suvatto Kal Tay meviToY doTLGOdY. 


trav S€ rodeo Soar pév vedtata @kicOnaay Kal ifn TA@YeTepar byTer, 
mepiovotas paddov €xoveat xpnudrav én airois trois aiyaois reiyeow 
extifovro, kat Tovs ivOyovs dmehauBavoy éurropias Te Evexa kal THs mpds Tovs 
mpogoixous exaoto. icxvos’ at Sé madordt 8a riv Aporetav emi word 
dytiurxovcay ard Gaddoons paddov oxic naar. 

The emphatic part of the passage is the latter sentence, ai 
d€ madaai «.t.A. The words rav 8€ médr\ewv boat péev veorara 
exioOnoay x.7.d. are really a partial anticipation of the statement in 
i. 8 med. kai of mapa Oadaccav GvOpwrot x.T.d. 


Epepov yap aGAAnAous Te kal Tay GAK@v Soo Svres ov Oaddootot KaT@ 
@kovy. 
The nom. to épepor, ‘the men of those days,’ is to be supplied 
from the general connection. 


Andou yap Kabaipopéms bd “AOnvaiwv év rOSe TG TOAew Kai TOV OnKGv 
dvaipeBecGv, doa Roav Trav tebvedrav ev TH vyow, imép tpiov KGpes 
epdvncar. 7 

Ona, either 1) ‘coffins,’ as Onn is elsewhere used for a case or 
receptacle, or 2)* as clearly in iii. 58 med. droBrdpare yap és 
narépav Tav tperepwov Onxas, ‘tombs’ or ‘graves,’ In the latter case 
the word dvawpeiv, which occurs three times in the same connection 
(cp. iii, 104 init. v. 1) is used with a slight inaccuracy. ‘Taking 
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up the graves’ means taking up the dead, or the chests which were 8. I. 
in the graves, or digging up the earth. 


édiepevor yap Tav Kepdav of Te Hacous imeuevoy THy Tay Kpeoodvor 8. 3. 
SovAeiay, ot te Suvatdtepor meprovoias exovres mpoceroiovvTo Umnxdovs 
Tas eAdooous méAets. 

1)* Two indications of this increasing prosperity and stability 
are described:—the poor became more desirous of wealth now 
that there was a way of obtaining it, and the rich having the 
_means of coercion subjugated the weaker states. 

In this case there is a grammatical irregularity, for although 
the two clauses of te focovs—oi re dvvardrepor are parallel and 
closely connected by ré—ré, the preceding words, épiépevor trav 
xepdav, only apply to the first of them. 

Or 2) édrépevor rdv xepddv may be taken with the whole sentence, 
and expresses the motive by which the poor in their submission 
and the rich in their greed of power were alike actuated. 

We may note the matter-of-fact way in which Thucydides speaks 
of the times between Minos and Agamemnon. 


kal Uorepov Tois exydvors ere peifw EvvevexOjvar, EdpucOdws pev év THO. 2 
"AttiKy bd “Hpaxdevddv daroavdvtos, “Atpéws S€ pytpds ddeApod dvros 
aitd, kat émtpépavtos Edpucéws, S17 éotpdreve, Mukyvas Te Kat Thy 
dpxivy Kata 7d oiketov “Atpet? tuyxdvew dé adrov petyovra tov marépa Sia 
tov Xpuoinmov Oavarov’ kal ds obkéTe dvexospyoev Edpucbeds, Bouhopevwv 
kal Tov MuKkynvaiwy odBw tav “Hpakdedav kat Gua Suvatdy SoKodvTa 
evar, Kal TO TAOS TeOepatreuKdTa, Ty Muxyvaiwy te kal dowy Etpu- 
obeds hpxe Thy Bacelay "Arpéa mapadaBeiv. ; 

In this cumbrous passage, which is an enlargement of the words 
ért peifo EvvevexOjva, are given first in the clause Etpuadéws per... 
’Arpei, to be taken with évveveyxOjva, the remoter,—and then, in the 
clause ds obkér: ».. rebepamevedra, to be taken with wapadaBeiv (mapa- 
Aafewv reverting to the main construction, the infinitive after. Maes 
the nearer, causes of the accession of Atreus. 

The clause rvyxdvew...Xpvoimmov Odvaroy is a short explanatory 
parenthesis dependent on d¢yovo1, which assists the resumption of 
the infinitive construction in mapadaBeiv, 
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The whole passage is an example of an awkward transition 
from the elpopévn A€éts to the period. See note oni. 2. 2. 


& pot Soxet "Ayapépvev mapadaBov Kat vavrin@ Te dua emi méov Tay 
Dror icxtoas, THY oTpareiay ov xdpert TO Treiov } PoBo coer 
moujcac bat, 

In cases where, as here, cai and ré occur in the same Adee, 
and one is apparently superfluous, either a) xat is the connecting 
particle, and ré is equivalent to ‘also’ or ‘ too,’ emphasizing the 
word preceding it; or 4) as Classen, ré is the connecting particle, 
and xai emphasizes the word following it. 

The use of r¢é may be compared with that of 8¢ in kai—8é, which* 
ever explanation is adopted. But the first explanation, as well of 
kai—ré as Of xai—éé, appears preferable. 

i. 132 med. éruvOavorro 5é kai és rods Eih@ras rpdocew tt avrov, Kal Tv 
Sé oUTws. 

ii. 36 init. Sicavoy yap avrois, kal mpémov Sé Gpa, ev ro poe TH 
Tiny TavTny THs pyjpyns Sidocba. 

vi. 71 fin. mplv av imwéas re peraréuypoow ex tov ‘Abrway kai €k Tov 
airdéev Evppdxyov aycipwow ... kal xphpara S€ Gua airddev re EvAde- 
Ewvrat xai map ’AOnvaiwy €XOy k.t.d. 

vii. 56 med. xat hy 8é Géios 6 dydv xara re Taira kal Gre K.t.d. 

The occurrence of dua with cai 5¢ in two of these passages may 
suggest the emendation kai vavrixg S€ dpa here. 

The clearest examples in Thucydides of xai—ré occurring in 
the same clause are the following : 

vi. 44. 3, kat mpds te tods “Pyyivous Adyous émoujocavro a&wivres 
Xadkwdéas Gvras Xadkidedow ovat Acovrivors Bonbeiv. ot Se ovde pel? Erépav 
epacay ~oeoOa addX 6 tm dy Kai rois addow “Iraduras EvvdoxH, TodTo 
noncev. Iwo good MSS. omit ré here. 

viii. 68: 2, Kal-autés te, cred) ra Tay Terpaxovioy ev torép@ 
petarecdvra td tod Syyou €kaxodro, apicta gaiverat trav pexpe epov 
trép airav rovrey airiaéeis, as Evyxaréornce, Oavarov Sixnv dmodoyy- 
oapevos. 


(See notes on these passages.) 


The word ré in this passage has been doubted on the authority 
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of one, not very good, MS. (Reg.) The question thus raised, 9. 3. 
whether ré can bear the sense of ‘too,’ can only be determined by 
a comparison of several places. 

Pindar, Isthm. iv. 19,— 

riv 8 ev IoOu@ Surdda Oddroww’ dpera, Svddxwda, 
keirat, Newég dé kal duoiv, Nubéa te, mayxpariov. 

Ilvéeg re, ‘for you and Pytheas.’ . 

Aesch. Choeph. 489,— 

OP. & yal’ Gves po marép ewomretoat paxny. 
HA. ® Uepoépacaa, dds 8€ 1 etpophoy Kparos. 

The corrections dds & ér’ or dds 8¢ y' or dis & em’ give an inferior 
sense. 

Soph. Aj. 1310,— 

erel kaddv pot TODS’ Umeprrovoupeve 
Oaveiv mpodidws paddov 7} tis ons trép 
yuvaikds, 4) Tod cod & dpaipovos réyo ; 

‘Thy woman, or shall I say, thy brother’s too?’ But the 
meaning is doubtful, for the words are addressed to Agamemnon, 
not to Menelaus. 

El. 1416,— 
KA. Spot par’ addis. HA, ef yap AtyioOw & dpod. 

AiyioOe re, i.e. oot re AiyicOw te, ‘for Aegisthus too.’ 

In the difficult place Trach. 1018 (lyrical), ré yap seems to be 
equivalent to cat ydp,— 

ov S€ avAdaBe, coi TE yap dupa 
éumreor 7 OC euod cw ey. 

Herod, i, 58, mpos dy dv epoi te Soxcer ovSé 7d MeAacrytxdy eOvos, edv 
BadpBapov, ovSaya peydrdos aténOjva.. 

i. 125, pera d€, avarrigas rd BiBdiov Kal émiheydpevos, en "Acrudyed 
pw otparnyov Leporéav arodecxviva’ viv, pn Te Aéywor, & Tépoa, mpo- 
ayopeva tpingrrapeivat exacroy éxovra dSpéravop. 

vii. 175, oreworépy yap épaivero codca (scil. ) év OcppomvAyor éaBodn) 
Tis €s OeccaXinv, kal Ga dyxorépyn TE THs EwvTar, 

Vili. 101, od dv epol, Kai yap mepi rijs vavpaxins «d cvveBovdevoas Tis 
yevouens, obk edoa moveerOa, viv TE cupBovdevoor, SKdTEpAa ToLEwY ETI- 
Tix@ ev Bovevodpevos, 


The construction of this passage may also be described as an 


‘ks 
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anacoluthon, the parenthetical character of the preceding clause, 
kal yap... Tis yevouerns, being forgotten. 

Now the occurrence of this use-in lyric and dramatic poetry 
and in Herodotus renders it probable that some vestiges of 
it are still to be found in Thucydides, though it has entirely . 
disappeared in the Orators. Many of the passages quoted 
above may be explained away or emended, but not all. The 
obvious correction yé gives a very poor sense in most of 
them. Taken all together, they are sufficient to defend this 
peculiar use of ré, and are best accounted for on a common 
principle. 

We might also compare the Homeric kai re, or ré in apodosi : 

Il. ix. 509,— 

rov b€ pey dSvnoay kal 1 éxdvoy edyopéevoro, 

Od. xxiii. 13,— 

Kat Te xadihpovéovta cawppoowvns éréBnaar. . 

Il. xx. 28,— 

kal S€ Té pv kai mpdcbev imorpopéecKov Spartes. 
Il. i. 218,— 
Gs xe Ocois émimeiOnra, pada T ExAvoy avtod. 
Il. v. 350,— 
ei 5€ ot ¥ &s mOAELOY TwANTEAL, H TED diw 
prynoew modepdy ye, kal et x’ érépab mvOna. 

(Theognis 138 is probably a relic of this Epic use,— 

moA\dkt yap Soxewy Onoew Kaxdy, €oOddv eOnke 
Kai te Soxav Once eoOddv OnKe Kaxédv.) 

But these are only some out of the many uses of ré found in 
Homer, and we ought not to explain a later employment of the 
word from a stage of the language in which the meaning of ré 
is shown by its various uses to have been so much wider and. 
more indefinite than it afterwards became. It may%be indeed 
that one of these uses of ré, like that with certain particles and 
pronouns, dore, oiés re, dre, ef dre, has survived in Attic; cp. 
also the constant occurrence of éwei re equivalent to émei, in 
Herodotus. But whether this is really the case or whether the 
use of ré is to be explained, as seems probable in several of 
the places cited above, by some association of thought with a 
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suppressed clause (see Hartung, Lehre v. d. Partikeln, 1. i. § 5, 3) 9. 3. 
either preceding or to follow, is uncertain. 

In the present passage of Thucydides vauriux@ re dua may mean 
‘with a navy as well as with his ancestral wealth,’ the mention 
of which had preceded; or ‘with a navy and not only with an 
army, of which the previous existence may seem to be implied - 
in that of a navy. 

Other peculiar uses of ré in Thucydides are the following: 

1) ré owing to a change of construction, or to a confused way 
of expression, appears to be out of place: e.g. i. 16, émeyévero 8€ 
@rots TE GAA0G K@Avpata pH avénOjva, Kat "Iwot, mpoxwpycavrav ent 
péya tév mpayparav Kipos kal 7 Heporky e£oveia . . . emeatpdrevce. 

iv. 9 init. dowiot te havdas Kat oicvivas rais wodXais, 

iv. 10 init. jy €Oedopev te peivat Kat py TS TANG aitdy xara- 
mrayévres Ta Undpxovta jyiv Kpeiaow Katampodoiva: cp. also the ré 
after oidyevos in vi. 85 med., and the ré after amd in viii. 14 med. 
(quoted below). 

For similar instances in other authors, cp.— 

Herod. ii. 79, kai dowdny te ravtny mparny Kal povrny odior yiyverbat. 

Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 17, cat moddovs Te abtas fixev Zyav tmméas Kar meCovs. 

Plat. Crit. 43 B, év rocairy te dypumvia kal Avy. 

Lycurg. in Leocr. 149. 14, emupavns te ydp éore did Tov exmdovy Toy 
eis ‘Pédov Kal tiv émayyeAlay fy emoujcato Ka buav mpds te Thy méAW 
ry tap ‘Podioy kat Tav éundpwy Tots emidnpotaw ékei. 

(See further Hartung, 1. 1, § 6, 1). 

2) Although ré has no ré or «ai to answer to it, a corresponding 
clause may be elicited from the context. vi. 6, pddira 8 adrods 
eEdppnoav "Eyeotaiwy te mpéoBers mapdvres Kal mpobuydrepov émixadov- 
pevor. Spopor yap bvres rois ZeAwourriows K.T.A. . . . Sv dxovovtes of ’AOn- 
vaiow ev rais éxkdnoias Tov te "Eyeotatwv modddkis Aeydvrav Kal Tov 
fuvayopeudvtwy adtots K.T.A. 

3) It is sometimes difficult or impossible to extract from the 
context a sentence which was intended to follow ré, and the want 
of symmetry is concealed from the reader, and also from the writer 
himself, by a connection of sound, though there is little or no 
connection of sense, with a kai following. 

vii. 20 init. 6 «tpnro kat és “Apyos ddixopevm kata 7d Evppayixdy 
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mapaxadeiv "Apyeiwy Te SmXitas emi ras vais, Kat Tov Anpoobérny és TH 
Sixediav dorep Epeddov awéoreAdov k,7.d, 

viii. 14 med. rois & ddiyos mapecxedacro, dore Boudhv Te Tvyxeiv 
EvddNcyouémy, Kal Aeyopévov Aéywv ard Te TOD Xadkidéws Kal "ARK Bid8ov 
ds Gat te vijes wodAal mpoomXeover, Kal ra wept ris wouopKias Trav & 
T@ Ilepam veav ov Sntoodvrey adioravrat Xia Kat avis "EpvOpaior 
*AOnvaior. 

These ee may also be explained ue giving to ré the 
meaning ‘ too.’ 

4) té, ré, or ré, kai, are employed to couple two words or clauses 
which, though varying in construction, are parallel in sense, and 
subordinated to the same principal word. Here there is no 
grammatical irregularity. 

Herod. iii. 89, xaraornoas dé ras dpxas kal apxovras émioTycas, 
eragato dédpovs of mpoorevar kata @Oved Te, Kal mpos Toto. eOveot rods 
mAnowoxopovs mpootdccav, Kat imepBaivey rods mpocexéas, EXAowwt Ga 


pip , ad , 
Ta éxaotépw €Ovea vepor, 


Thuc. iv. 32 init. of 8€ ’A6nvaior rovs pév mporovs PvAakas, ols eme- 


Spapor, eiOis diapbeipovow Ev Te Taig edvais Et. dvadapPdvovtas ra 
dma Kat habdvtes THv ardBacw x.7.d. 

vi. 67 fin. péAdover 8€ Tots ’"ACnvaiors mporépors émtyerpnoew 6 Nuxias 
kara Te vn emimapiov exaora’ kal dprace rode TapeKEAEveTO, 

vi, 82 fin. 8ovXelav 8€ adroi*te EBovXovro Kal Hpiv rd adrd emeveykeiv. 

vii. 18 init. mapeckevd{ovro 8€ kal THY és ‘thy "Arrixiy éoBodny of 
Aaxedaipdviot, omep te mpoededoxro avrois) Kal Tov batt sens: kai Kopw- 


Giwr emaydvrev K.T.X. , ? 

Vili. 22 init. wera S€ ratra rod avrov Gépous of "Xion, Sonep Aptavro, 
ovdéy amoeimovres mpobvpias, Gveu TE ‘Nehorrovynctiwv whi Ger” mapévres 
Grroorhom Tas Woes, Kai Bouddpevor apa os “mXeiorous deg se 
Suveveev, orparevovrat K.T.2. . 

In this last instance the ré is also out of place ; it should have 
followed ‘Semep. at the oe 

5) The connection of ré—ré or ré—xai may be obscured by 
the substitition of'a-finite verb for a participle, or—though this 
use ig rarer and‘ harsher—of a participle for a finite verb, and 
so a grammatical irregularity may arise which is partly concealed, 
as in 3), by’a connéction of sound between ré and kai. 
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vii. 47 init. tis Te Gpas Tod éviautod TavTys ovens, év 7 dcbevoiow 9, 3. 


dOporot pdduora, Kal Td xwpiov dpa, év @ eotparomedevovro, EA@des Kal 
xaremdv Hy. 

viii. 81 init. of 5€ mpoeorares ev TH Sau@ Kat paiota SpaciBovdos 
det Te THs alts yropns exdpevos, emecd) peréornce Ta mpdypata bore 


kardyew “AdkiBiddyv, Kat Tédos éw exxAyoias Emerce TO TAHOOS TOY 


OTPATLWTOr, Kai Wypioapevar adTav ’AdkiBiddy KdOodor Kat adetav, mrevoas 
as Tov Ticoadépyny, kariyyey és tTHv Zdpov tov *AAkiBiddyv. 
viij. 95 fin. cat dorepov od moXAG EvBoudy te a&racav dmoorhcavtes 
mri ’Qpeod (ravrnv dé avrot ial go rad ie Kat TaNKa Ta nag adr 
kaSioravto. 
iv. 85 med. typeis pév yap of Aaxedaipdriot oidpevol re! mapa Evppayous 


kal mpl epyo aguxéoba rH yotv youn jéew kat Bovdopevois €oeoOa, xiv- 


gin te toodvbe dveppipaper did tHs dAXorpias moANOy Hepoy “68dd' 


iévres Kal wav 75 mpd0upov mapexdpevor. 
The difficult place, i. 133, ‘may perhaps be explained either 
in this way, or as in 3). See note. 
avrnxoo. dé Bowdrnbévres ere yevéerOat avrovd Tavoaviou tt déyovtos, ds 
mapackeuns Tod avOpamou ent Taivapov ixérov oixopevou Kal oKnynoapevov 
Simdjv Stappaypar: KadiBnv, és nv Tav te Epdpwv evrds tivas Expuwe, Kal 
Navoaviou as airdy €AOdvros kal épwravros tiv mpdpacw tis ixereias 
jjoOovro mavra capes. 
There is a similar irregularity in Aesch. Ag. 97,— 
rovroy dé€ao 6 te Kal Svvardv 
kal Oéus aiveiv, 
Taio Te yevou rade pepipyns 
i) viv rére pev kaxdppov redebet K.7.d. 
6) ré, xai, may introduce a like transition from a participial of 
other qualifying clause to an infinitive : 
iii. 94 med. AnpooOévns & dvametOetat Kata tov xpdvov Tovrov tmd 
Meconviwy as Kaddy aire orparias rocavrns Evverdeypevns Airehois ém- 
GécOa, Nauvtdktw te Todeplors oot, Kal jy Kparnoy aditay, padias Kat 


7d G@dXo Hretp@rikdy 7d Tavty ’AOnvaiors TMpooTongeL. 


iv. 3 fin. 7 5é Siahopdv ru EBdxer eivar rodTo 70 xopiov érépov padrov, 


Aupévos Te TpoadvTos Kal Tods Meoonvious oixelous Ovras ata Td dpxatov 


kal dpopavous trois AaxeSatpovios mhetot bv BXdrrew e& airov éppw- 


pévous, Kal BeBatous dua tod xapiov pidaxas ZoeoGar. 


» Be 
: 


“ 
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v. 53 med. éSdke 5é Kat dvev tis airias thy "Emidavpoy r@ Te Adkt- 
Buddy Kai trois *"Apyelots mpoodaBeiv, iv Sivwrta, Tis Te KopivOou éveka 
jouxias, Kal ex tis Aiyims Bpaxurepay eoeobar thy BonOevay i) SKvAarov 
mepimdeiv Tots “A@nvaiors. 

Here there is a real connection of sense; but a grammatical 
irregularity, which again, as in 3) and 5), is concealed by a 
connection of sound. 

The words spooronocew—Brdrrew and éceoOar—éoerOai—are de- 
pendent upon dvameiGerai—édéxet, which must be taken for this 
purpose in a slightly different sense. (Kriiger, note on iv. 3, 3). 

7) ré qualifies, not the word which it follows, but the whole sen- 
tence, or the principal verb of the sentence. ii. 15. 5, kat 77 
Kpnvn TH viv péev, TOV TUpdvvey ov’Tw okevacdvTwy, "Evveakpovv@ kadov- 
pévn, TO O€ mara, avepOv Tv mnyav ovody, Kaddippdn ovopacpery, 
exeivy te eyyis oton Ta mrelotou aga expavto, Kal vov Ere amd rod 
dpxaiov mpd Te yauiwdv kal és GAda Tay iepdv vopiterar TH UdaTe 
xpjo8u. For another explanation, see note. 

8) ré is followed by 8, not by a second ré. vii. 78 init. cal 
éreidn Te eyévovto emt ri SiaBdoer Tod ’Avdrov morapuod, ebpov em aiT@ 
mapareraypévovs Tav Supakociav Kal Evppdyev kal rpeydpevor avrods ead 
Kpatnaavres Tov mépov éxmpovv és Td mpdaber’ of S€ Svpaxdoroe mapur- 
mevovrTes TE MpoTeKEwTO Kal evakovTiCovres of Yrdol. 

Cp. note on i. 11. 1. 

In viii. 45 med. ré (which does not occur in the reading of the 
Vatican), 2) is out of place, and 4) can only be explained at all by 
supposing a far-fetched connection between the clause in which it 
occurs and that which follows :—rovroy dé ‘Eppoxpdrns Te nvavriovro 
pdvos tmép rod ~vumavros Evppayixod. tas Te modes Seopevas xpnpatav 


dnndacev adtos dvriWéyav tmrep tod Tiraahépvous, as K.T.A. 


kal Ott pev Mukijvor pKpdv Hv H el Te TOv TéTE TSALOPLA viv pt) GELdXpEwv 
Soxet elvar, ovk axpiPet dv ris onpei@ xpmpevos amioroin pn yeverOar Tov 
arddov rogodrov, Srov ot Te mounral cipnkact, Kai 6 Adyos KaTEexet, 

1) jv, sc. ‘was, while it existed, not ‘was, in the heroic times.’ 
Mycenae was destroyed by the Argives in 468 B.c. 

Thucydides is refuting a common argument from the exzsiing 
state of cities: but as Mycenae has ceased to exist he is obliged to 
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speak of it in the past tense, and of other cities which had survived 10. 1. 
from the heroic times in the present. 

Or better, 2)* jv may be taken to express the words of the 
objector, who said, ‘Mycenae was a small place in the heroic 
times:’ or may have argued generally that other places which had 
survived from those times were not of much importance now. 
According to this view the two clauses dz pév... fv, ef Te... etvar, are 
not parallel in sense, but the second gives the reason of statements 
like the first. ‘Mycenae and similar places could not have been 
large, for their remains appear so inconsiderable.’ 

In the words ovd« dxpiBei ay ris onuel@ x.7.d. the writer is thinking 
only of the second clause; for the evidence which he rejects in 
what follows is that drawn, not from the past but aot the tr 
condition of ancient cities. 


AaxeSapovioy yap ei n médis epnpodein, AecpOein dé rd Te iepa kal THS 10. 2. 
KATAOKEUTS TA eddy. 

The word xaracxevn is general, scil. ofs xareoxevaorai re, and may 
mean either the furniture of a house, camp, etc., or, as here, the 
buildings themselves; for these may be regarded as the furniture 
of the ground or foundations upon which they stand. 


spas d€ ovre Evvoixiabeions WOES ov're iepois Kal KaTackevais moAUTeAEct 10. 2. 
xpncaperns, kata Kopas S€ r@ mwara@ ris “EAAdSos tpdr@ oixiodeians, 
gaivorr dv srodecotépa.. 

The absence of the article with méAews may be explained by sup- 
posing a confusion of the general and particular. In the words 
ovre Evvoixicbcions médews, Thucydides is speaking of the general 
case ‘when a‘city is not continuously built,’ etc. : in the latter part 
of the sentence he reverts to the case of Sparta. 

With tmodeeorépa supply 4 rods, either from Aaxedapovior 4 modus 
at the beginning of the sentence, or from oire fuvoixicbeions ddews. 
According to others, dvvayis is the nominative tobe supplied. 


THs yap Tpopijs daopla rév te orpardv eAdooe ifyayov Kat doov HAmivCov 11. 1. 
avrdbev modepoivra Bioreioew, érerdh S€ ddixdpevor pdyn expdrnoav (dprov 
dé" 16 yap Epupa to otpatoTédw odk dy ererxicavto) paivorvra 8 oid" 


VOL. Il. Cc 
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evravéa racy TH Suvdper xpnodpevot, adda pds yewpyiay tis Xeprornaov 
rparrdpevor Kai Anotelay, THS Tpopis atropia. 

The repetition of ris rpopjs dropia at the beginning and end of 
the same sentence is a curious example of the want of freedom and 
fluency which characterises the style of Thucydides. 

ered; 8¢, we should have expected ré after rév te orpardy, but d¢ 
is used to express the incidental opposition between the coming of 
so small an army and its first success. 

Cp. Soph. Phil. 1310,— 

tiv piow & eédeckas, & réxvov, 
e& iis €Bdaotes, ovx! Beovou rarpés, 
arr’ && ’AydAéws, ds pera Covrav & br iv 
ifeov Gpiora, viv 8€ rev rebvynkdrav, 
where 8¢ is used, not ré, because, as the writer proceeds, the oppo- 
sition between life and death comes more vividly into his mind. 

To yap épvpa xz. The fortification of the camp is said in 
Homer to have been made long afterwards, in the tenth year of 
the war, by the advice of Nestor, Il. vii. 8336-343. 

Its erection is described vii. 433 foll— 

teixos Cdeipay 
mupyous 8 inpndous, clap vnav Te Kat adray. 
ev & avroict midas éverroicov eb dpapvias 
bppa 80 airdwy immnhacin 6d0s in’ 
éxroabev S€ Babciav ex” aire tappov Spvéav 
evpeiav, peydAnv’ év d€ oxddoras karémnéav. 

Thucydides appears either to have forgotten this passage or to 
have only a confused recollection of it. He may perhaps be 
following a different tradition, or be reasoning @ prior?, that the 
Greeks must have won a battle before they could have had a 
fortified camp, which he assumes on gens grounds that they 
must have had. 


meptovaiay d€ «i HAOov Exovres Tpodys Kal dvres GOpdor dvev Ayoreias Kal 
yewpyias Evvexds tov modepor diéfepor, padiws Bv pdxn Kpatodvtes efhov, 
ot ye kal ove dOpdot, GhAd péper TH del mapdvte avreixoy. Tmodopkia 8 dy 
mpooxabeLsuevor ev eddoaovt te xpdvw Kal dmovdtepoy thy Tpolav 
ethov. 
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1)* padias av paxp Kparodyres efdov, ‘the Greeks might have 11.-2. 
taken Troy by superiority in the field,’ i.e. by storm after a victory: 
mohiopxia & dv mpockabe(suevor... tiv Tpotay etdoy, ‘they might. have 
taken it by blockade.’ 

The two suppositions are really alternatives, but the writer prefers 
to put them in a conjunctive rather than in a disjunctive form. 

2) The words pdxy xparodvres may also be a resumption of pdyy 
éxpdrnoav, at the beginning of the chapter: ‘ having the upper hand 
in the field, they would easily have taken the place’ (i.e. if they 
had brought plenty of provisions, etc.), ‘for, as it was, detachments 
of them were a match for the whole Trojan force ; but in that case 
they would have blockaded Troy and taken the place in less time - 
and with less trouble.’ odvopxia & ay mpookabe{suevor becomes an 
expansion of the previous ¢«iAovy. 6€ expresses the opposition 
between a part of the army, mentioned in the words which imme- 
diately precede, and the whole of the army, which would have 
been required for the investment of the city. 

3) Classen proposes to connect the clause soduopxia 8 dv mpoo- 
kabe(puevor closely with the preceding words,—‘ who, even although 
divided, maintained their ground with the detachments present at 
any one time, and if they had regularly blockaded Troy (even 
divided as they were) would have taken it in less time and with 
less trouble.’ 

But a) the transition is too abrupt. We should have expected 
rather «i d€ kat 7O€Anocav rodsopkia mpookabéfec ba. 

And 4) it is clear from the sense that the words modopxia 5° dy 
mpookabe{ouevor are to be connected with mepioveiay & «i 7AOopr k.7.d., 
not with ov« dOpdor dddrd péper 7G del wapdvre. The blockade might 
have been possible if the army had kept together, but the idea of a 
blockade is out of harmony with the main thought of the preceding 
clause, in which the Greek army is represented as divided. 

Upon supposition either 1)* or 2), the clause sepuvoiav 8 ei 
HAOov Exovres Tpopijs. .. Evvexas tov médepov Siepepor applies to all that 
follows down to rv Tpoiay eidov, 


jv 8€ airav Kat dxodacpds wpdrepoy ev tH yi tavry, ad’ dv Kar és “Iwov 12, 3. 


€oTpdrevoay, 


42..3. 


18: 1. 


13. 3. 
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1) ad’ év xat marks the natural correlation between Boeotians 
dwelling in Boeotia and the account in Homer of their going to 
Troy. Or 2) xai may refer to the previous statement in i. 10 fin. 
merroinke yap xXtAiwv Kal diaxociwy vedv, Tas pév Botwray eikoot kal exardy 
dvépav, ‘and these were the Boeotians of whom a detachment fought 
at Troy.’ Cp. Il. ii. 494 foll. 

The mention of the drodacpés is introduced in order to re- 
concile the Homeric account with the tradition that the Boeotians 
did not migrate from Thessaly into Boeotia until after the 
Trojan war. No other Boeotians are known to Homer. 


duvararepas S€ yryvopéevns tis “EXAddos kal Tov xpypdTey Thy KTHOW 
ett paddov 4 mpdtepovy woroupevyns, Ta wohAa Tupavvides ev rais méheoe 
kabioravro, tov tpocddwv petldvev yryvopévav' (mpdrepov 8€ joav emt 
pyrois yépact matpikat Baotdetat.) 

The words ét pé&ddov 7 mpdrepov refer to i. 8 med. of mapa 
Oddaccay GvOpwrot paddov 7dn TH KTioW ToY XpnudTor Totovpevor, aNd 
indicate a further progress in the same direction. 

tay mpocddev is a repetition or resumption of ray xpyparev in & 
more definite form. The increase of revenue is the natural result 
of the increasing pursuit of wealth. ‘The Hellenes engaged still 
more in the pursuit of wealth, and, as their revenues became 
greater, tyrannies began to be established.’ Ini. 2 med. the increase 
of wealth has been already noticed as a cause of orders. 

In a similar strain of reflection Thucydides spoke of the desire of 
Minos to protect his revenue as his chief motive in putting down 
the pirates; i. 4. , 

matpixai Baowdeia. Such as Homer describes or such as Aristotle ~ 
recognises, xara yduov kai rarpixai, still existing among barbarians. 
Cp. Pol. iii. 14. 6. It is observable that Thucydides speaks as 
if the tyrannies immediately succeeded the hereditary monarchies, 
taking no notice of the intervening oligarchies. 


érn & éoti pdduota tpiaxdowa és tiv TeAevTHY TOvSE TOD TOAEpOU K.T.A. 

With numbers, pdadiora appears to signify neither ‘at most,’ nor 
‘at least:’ for neither of these senses accords with all the passages. 
In vii. 80 med. 7d fusov pddtora kai mréov, it cannot mean ‘at most: 
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in i. 118 init. where én mevrixovra pddiora is actually forty-nine 18. 3. 
years, it cannot mean ‘at least.’ 

Hence, generally, ‘about,’ ‘as near as we can get to the number,’ 
‘upon reflection we can only say :’ or ‘ with as much accuracy as 
it is worth while to obtain.’ Thus the word has the appearance 
both of precision and of want of precision. 


gaiverac S€ Kai raira moddais yeveais vorepa yevopeva tov Tpackay 14, 1.. 
Tpijpect pev Odlyas xpmpeva, mevrnKovrdpos & re kal wotorg paKpots 
eEnptupéva Gomep ékeiva, 

mrotots paxpois, ‘These vessels are called paxpa to indicate that 
they were ships of war, and zAoia, not vijes, to indicate their rude 
construction. So mAoia paxpd are the ships or galleys of war used 
before the invention of triremes. 


Tavta yap Tehevraia mpd THs Repkov orpareias vauTuKa déiddAoya ev rH 14, 2. 
“Edad karéorn. Alywijra yap Kai “A@nvaior, kal et rwes GdAor, Bpaxéa —.3., 
€xekrnvto, kal TOUTwWY Ta TOAAG TevTnKoVTdpous’ SWE TE, ah OG "AOnvaiovs 
OemorokAjs émecev Aiywyrats woepodvtas, Kai da tod BapBdpov mpocdo- 
kiuou dvros, Tus vais moincacba, aiomep Kal évavpdxnoay’ Kal abtat otrw 
cixov 8:4 méons Karaotpdpara, 

rourey refers grammatically to Bpaxéa, scil. vavrixd, but, in meaning, 
to the ships which composed these navies. 

ope re ad’ ob. To repeat either éxéxrnvro or Bpaxéa éxéxrnvro with 
épé re will not give the sense required. For the Athenians had a 
fleet before the time of Themistocles, and they had, not a small 
fleet, Bpaxd vaurixdév, but a considerable one afterwards. ; 

Either 1)* we may take dpe re with kal adra: ofmw elyov k.7.d., Kal 
emphasizing aira: and marking the apodosis; or 2) jy» may be 
supplied with é6yé. In either case the dq’ od is to be accounted for 
by a confusion of owé re émecdn with ov odds xpdvos ad’ od. The 
confusion is not greater than in the converse phrase usually 
compared, od odds xpdvos éredy, i. 6 init. 

cai emphasizes évavpdxnoay either with a reference to rod BapBapov 
mpoodokivov évros, ‘with which they actually fought against him 
when he came,’ or ‘which they not only built, but fought in 
them.’ 


15, 2.. 


16. 


17. 


18.1 


I. 
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kara yiv dé médepos, SOev Tis Kal Sdvapis wapeyéveto, oddels Evverrn’ 
mavres d€ joav Soot Kal éyévovTo mpds dudpous Tovs oerépous ExdoTors. 

cai in both clauses implies a limitation: a) ‘a war, not simply 
a war, but a war whence power accrued;’ 4) ‘all the wars, so far 
as there were any, which occurred.’ 


*Emeyéveto 5€ GdNowg Te AAO K@dvpara pi adénOqvar, Kal “lwor, 
mpoxwpnodvrav emi péya tev mpaypdrov Kipos, kat 4% [epoxy efoveia, 
Kpoicoy xabeovca kal dca évrds “AAvos rotapov mpds Oadaccay, éweotpd- 
TEUCE. 

ré follows @dAos as though “Iwo. were intended to be taken with 
éreyévero, but as the sentence proceeds the original construction is 
forgotten, and another verb, émeorpdrevoe, is supplied. 


émpax6n te ax’ abrav ovdev epyov déiddoyor, €t ph el Te mpds TEpLOLKOUS- 
Tos avTav ExdoTots. of yap év Sixedia emi mrcioroy éxapnoay Suvdpews. 

yap implies a confirmation of «i pi et te mpds mepoixovs Tovs abrav 
éxdgrors. ‘The only noteworthy actions of the Greek tyrants were 
wars with their neighbours. For the Sicilian tyrants, e.g. Hippo- 
crates, Gelo, Thero, Hiero (who did encroach upon their neighbours) 


_ attained the greatest power of any. 


But it is not quite clear whether 1)* Thucydides means to 
say that the tyrants did no noteworthy action, but only fought 
with their neighbours; or whether 2) he includes their border 
wars under the head of noteworthy actions. - In the latter case, he 
would mean that these border wars became noteworthy when they 
were carried on, as by the Sicilian tyrants, on a great scale. 


*Ewetdy O€ of Te "AOnvaicy ripavvot kai of tis GAAns ‘EAAddos emt todd 
kai mplv tupavvevOeions ot mhetotor, Kal TedeuTator wAiy Tov év Euxehiq, 
ind Aaxedaipovioy karedvOnoay k.T A. : 

1)* mdeioro, most, not all: the words which follow, mAjv ray ev 
Suehig, explain who the others were. 

Or 2) mpl may refer to the following, not to the precadel 
words: of mAcioror may then be taken to mean ‘more than there 
ever were before,’ and will answer to émi odd cal zpiv. ‘ Hellas, 
which of old had many tyrants, had now many more than ever, 
and these were the last.’ 
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In either case the words mAjv rav év Sixedia, which are a re- 18. 1. 
sumption of of yap év Sixedig at the end of the last chapter, are only 
to be taken with reAevraio. The great overthrow of the tyrants 
by Sparta was also the end of them in Greece itself, although in 
Sicily they still continued. 


Kowy Te Arwodpevor tov BdépBapoy vorepoy ob ToAAG StexpiOnoav mpds 18, 2. 
te ’A@nvaiovs kai Aaxedatpovious ot re &tmootdvtes Bacthéws “EAAnves Kal 
ot Euprrodepjoavtes. 

kowh arwodpevot tov BdpBapovy does not apply to both dmocrdvres 
and £vpymrodeunoavres. It is a nominative absolute, referring to of 
"EAAnves of the next clause taken in a more general sense. 

The meaning of of gvpmrodenjoavres is uncertain. 

1) ‘The states were divided, and took sides with the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, as well those which refused allegiance to the 
King, as those which in the Persian war fought on his side,’ 
i.e. the Thessalians, Boeotians, and, in the battle of Plataea, the 
Phocians, besides the subject Hellenes of Asia Minor and the 
islands; of gvpmohepnoartes (Bact) will then answer to of dmo- 
ordvres Baciiéws. But this use of droordyres in the sense of ‘ those 
who refused allegiance to the King’ is very harsh and hardly 
defensible. 

Better 2)*, ‘The allied Hellenic forces who took part in the 
war’ are opposed to ‘the Hellenes who,’ like the Ionians, ‘ revolted 
from the King,’ after the war. This is confirmed by the com- 
parison of rév évproepnodvrav “ENAjvey just above. 

The division is in neither case exhaustive, but the writer’s love of 
antithesis blinds him to the flaw. We find the distinction between 
the original members and the more recent adherents of the con- 
federacy in the following passages :— 

Herod, ix. 106, cat odrw 81 Sapiovs re Kal Xiovs nal AeoBiovs Kai 
Tovs addous mowwras ot ervyoy ovotparevduevor Toiot “EAAnot, és TO 
ouppaxikoy érromoavro, 

Thuc, i. 89 med. of 8€ ’A@nvaios kai of amb “Iwvias Kai ‘EXAnomdvrov 
Evppaxor 45n apeornkdres amd Bacwdéas x.T.d. 

i. 95 init. of re @rAor"EAnves FyOovro kal ody Hxirra of "lwves kal doou 


and Bacidéws vewori nrevdéparro, 


19. 
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kal @yévero abtois és rdvde Tov médepov 7 iBia mapacKer? peifwy fh as Ta 
Kpdtiord tore peTa Gkparpvods Tis Euppaxtas HvOnoay. 

1) Grote (part ii. ch. xliv. note) refers aérois to the Athenians sist 
Lacedaemonians, dxpaipyis Evppayia to the alliance of both against 
Persia, and ida to the separate armaments of the two confederacies. 
But, although both Athens and Lacedaemon are described by 
Thucydides as dxudfovres és tov médepov aupdrepor mupackevy TH Tan 
(i. 1 init.), and as having got over the losses which they had 
respectively sustained, the Lacedaemonians by the revolt of the 
Helots, the Athenians by the loss of Boeotia etc., and the diminu- 
tion of their own population in war (ii. 8 init. rére 8€ kai veor)s ody 
pev odca év tH Tedorovvyc@, woddy 8 ev tais "AOnvas x.7.d.), still the 
individual power of Sparta at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war could not be compared with the united force of the Hellenes 
who fought against the Persian. 

2) If we suppose that the Athenians alone are referred to in 
avrois, and are the subject of #rOncav, dxpapyjs Evppaxia relates to 
the Athenian alliance as it stood before the loss of Boeotia, Phocis, 
and Locris in 447, and of Megara in 445, ‘while the confederacy 
remained intact,’ and i8ia to the power of Athens excluding that 
of her independent allies, Chios and Lesbos. On behalf of this 
interpretation it may be urged that the words dxpaduyjs Evppayia 
apply more naturally to the confederacy of Athens before the 
Thirty Years Truce than to the whole body of Hellenic states 
who fought against Persia. The fippayo of Athens and Lace- 
daemon have been spoken of in the words immediately preceding : 
the confederacy against Persia is called satypia, or of Evpmodepn- 
cavres, NOt Evppaxia. But it may be objected that this reference 
to the events previous to the Peace of Euboea is obscure without 
further explanation. 

3)* It is possible to take perd dxpavois ris Evupaxias Avbnoav, 
as Grote does, of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians allied against 
Persia, but to restrict airois to the Athenians. ‘The Athenians 
singly were more powerful than the united confederacy had formerly 
been.’ The growth of Athens was far more striking than that of 
Sparta, and it is therefore more natural that Thucydides should 
dwell upon it. Though atrois refers to the Athenians alone, #vOncav 
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may easily be explained of both the Athenians and Lacedae- 19. 
monians. 

4) Or #r6ncray as well as airois may be confined to the Athenians, 
referring to the short time during which they were the leaders of 
the entire Hellenic confederacy against Persia. 


Ta péev ovv mada toadra edpov, yarerd bvra ravi éfjs rexunpio QO. I. 
TmuoTevoat, 

The meaning of this passage turns on the question, What is the 
direct object of moretou? What is it which is ‘hard to believe’ or 
*to trust?’ 

It may be either 1)* the writer’s account of early times, supplied 
from ra madara tovaita «ipo, or 2) the evidence on which it rests, 
marti rexunpio. j 

According to 1)* wavri é&js rexunpi is either instrumental dative, 
or dative after moredoa, which thus takes a double construction, 
mavti texunpio moretoa (aira). The words may then have two 
shades of meaning. Either a)* ‘when men have the whole proof 
set forth in order,’ i.e. the ignorant impatience of mankind rejects 
regular historical proofs and prefers popular traditions or the stories 
of poets; or 4) ‘with the whole proof set forth in order,’ i.e. ‘even 
when the whole proof is set forth in order,’ i.e. whatever be the 
care taken in setting forth the historical evidence, the minds of 
men turn aside into the paths of romance. 

According to 2) rexynpio is dative after moredoa; yadend dvra 
moredoa. means ‘they are hard,’ i.e. ‘of a nature that makes it 
hard, for any one to trust the several pieces of evidence.’ What 
follows illustrates the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy evidence. 

According to 1)* the construction of xaXera moredca is simple, 
*hard to believe,’ and that of wavri rexunpio is somewhat harsh. 
According to 2) the ‘construction of mavri é£js rexunpio becomes 
easy, and that of xadera moretoa, yarera Sore moredoal twa, 
is singular. 

Or 3), laying the stress on mavri éjs rexunpio, ‘it is difficult to 
bring together all the proofs in order so as to make the account 
credible,” More literally, ‘they are difficult for a man to have all 
the proofs of them set out in order, and so to believe them.’ 


20-1: 


20722: 


20. 3. 
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moredoa, SCil. adore miotedoai twa adrois, rexpnpiy, instrumental 
dative. 

This interpretation, though combining the two harsh construc- 
tions, gives on the whole the best sense. For the difficulty lies, 
after all, not in the reader accepting the proofs if he could have 
them regularly set out in order, but in the writer being able to 
collect such proofs as will satisfy him. 


BovdAdpevor Sé, mpiv EvdAnPOjva Spdcavrés 1, kal xevdvvedoat x.7.A. 

dpacavres, NOt xivduveioa, is the emphatic word; and map &vA- 
AnPOjva follows Spacavrés tx, NOt Kwvdvv:dcoar: ‘to do something 
before they were apprehended, and so to run the risk,’ or, ‘and 
then to take their chance.’ xwévvetoa: seems inappropriate when 
Harmodius and Aristogiton were in peril already, but really ap- 
plies to the greater peril which threatened them if they were taken. 

Compare, for this strong sense of xivévvos, i, 32 fin. cal dua péyas 
& xivBuvos ef eodpeba in’ adrois, iii. 59 med. dmep S€ dvayxaidy re Kat 
Xarer@raroy Tois Bde Exovow, Adyou redevTav, didtt Kal Tod Biov 6 kivBuvos 
eyyis per’ avrod. The Corcyraeans and Plataeans in these cases 
were already in danger, but still may be described as threatened by 
a greater danger. 

Compare also iii. 49. 4, mapa rocotrov pev  MuriAnvn Abe nol 
and note, vii. 2 fin. mapa rocodroy pev Supdxovoea HAOov xevdisvov. 


@onep tovs te AaxeSaipoviov Baciieas pi pa vibe mpooriBecGar 


éxarepov, GAG voi. 

Supply with mpooriéerOa either Wipor (cp. note on iii. 59. 1), or 
yvouny, or, translate ‘add themselves to a side,’ i, e. vote. 

Cp. Herod. vi. 57, kat mapi{e Bovdevovar roicr yépover, ovat dvav 
Seovee tpinxovra’ fy dé pH €Owor, rors padiord oi Tay yepsvt@v mpoo~ 
nkovtas éxew Ta Tov Baciréav yépea, dv00 Whpous TiWepéevous, rpirny Bé, 
iv éwvtev, where, however, Herodotus is really speaking only of 
voting in the absence of the kings by their representatives, who 
give two votes, one for each of the kings, and a third vote, or 
more correctly two third votes, for themselves. He does not say 
that they gave two votes each; and it is evidently unlikely that in 
a passage which describes the prerogatives of the Spartan kings 
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he should only have incidentally indicated a power so important by 20. 3: 
mentioning what was done in their absence. 


oUT@s dradaitwpos Tois ToAAois 7 CyTnOLs THs GAnOeias. 20. 3. 
Cp. Aristophanes, Danaides, Fragm. (250. 9),— 


4 > “9 3 y c / 4 
oUTws avTois atadaiT@pas 7 moinats diéKecro. 


kai 6 mddepuos dros, kaimep tev avOporev, év @ pev By modepdot, Tov 21. 2. 
mapdvra det péyoroy Kpwvdvrav, Tavoapevwv S€ Ta dpxaia pGAdov Gavpa- 
Covrev K.7.X. ° 

Literally, év 6 pev dv modepaor, ‘as long as they may be fighting,’ 
not ‘in whatever war they may be engaged.’ The words taken 
thus answer better to mavoapevor Se. 


kat doa pév Ady@ elroy ExacTot 7 pédAovres TodepHoey, i) év adra Hbn 2. 1. 
évres, xaderov TH axpiBeay avtiy Tov hexOévray Si:apynpovetoa hy enol Te 
dv abris #eovea Kai Tois G\AoPEy TroeEv enol amayyéAovow. 

adAobev, not ‘from some other source as distinct from myself,’ 
which is already implied in the sense of the words rois ¢uol dmayyéh- 
Aovow, but generally ‘from any,’ or ‘whatever source,’ as in the 
well-known usage of a@Ados in Plato and elsewhere. 

Cp. iii. 19 fin. airés re diapOeiperar ai ris GAAns oTparias TrohAoi. 

Soph. O. T. 7,— 

dy® Stxardv py map’ ayyédov, téxva, 
&ANwv dkovew adros ad’ €AnAvba, 
Eur. Or. 532,— 
ri papripev 
Gdov dkovew Sei p’, a y eioopay mapa; 


Ta 8° epya tov mpaxOévtev ev 7S modeu@ odk ex Tod maparuydvros 22. 2. 
muvOavepevos jElwoa ypdpew, od8 as éuol eddxer, ddd’ ots te abtds raphy, 
kal apd Tav GAwv dcov Suvardv axpiBeia mept Exdorov emekehOdv. 

ra tpya Tov mpaxbévror, the actual facts, contrasted with the Adyo 
just mentioned. . 
 & émeép\Oov might have been written for éwefedOdv or airds re 
mapayevopevos for ols re adrds mapqv. ‘I narrated only what I saw, 
and what I learnt by accurate inquiry from others.’ In order to 
provide a construction for mapa rv addov, either ruvBavdyevos is to 


22. 2. 


22. 4. 


23. I. 


24, I. 


24. 4. 


25. 4. 
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be repeated from the preceding words, or the sense of muvOavdpevos 
must be supplied from émefehéav. ’ 


door S¢ Bovrncovrar Tav Te yevouevwv rd cahées oKomew kal TOV pEh- 
Aévrwv troté abOis kara 7d avOpdretoy TovodTwV Kal TapaTAnotov EveaOat, 
Spédupa kpiver aitd dpxovvras fet. 

Supply rovrovs with xpivew, not rovros with dpxovvras é£e or with 
apediuwa, and take rév peddAsvrwy as governed by 16 cahes cxomeiv, 
‘to have present to their eyes the exact facts.’ xara rd dvOp@mewov, 
‘according to the law of human affairs.’ 

tay peAdAdvrav does not precisely correspond to rév yevoyévay as 
‘the future’ to ‘the past,’ but is qualified by rotovrey xat rapamAnotor 
écecOa, ‘of the past and of that which may be expected to resemble 
the past in the future (moré ad@s).’ The expression thus modified 
agrees better with 7d capes oxoreiv, which would not, strictly speak- 
ing, apply to future events. 


trav dé mpdrepoy Epywv péyrorov empaxOn rd Mndixdv. 
These words refer back to the end of i. 21. 


*Emidapvds éote mods €v Sef eoméovts roy "Ioov KéArov. 
Literally, ‘there is a city Epidamnus.’ Cp. i. 126 init. KiAov 
jv ’Odvpmeovixns. 


oraciacavres 8€ ev GAAn ots Eryn TOAAG, ws Aéyerat, ard TrOhEpoU TOs 
Tav mpocoikwv BapBdper épOapnoay Kal ris duvdpews THs moAARs éorepy- 
6noav. 

Thucydides does not clearly express whether 1)* a period of 
faction was simply followed by a war with the barbarians (amé 
modéyov being taken with épOapnoav) or whether 

2) There was any connection between the war and the civil 
commotion, either a) the war giving rise to the faction (cracd- 
cavres being joined with dd wodéuov), or 4) the faction giving rise 
to the war (dé modeyuou being again taken with épOdpyoar); cp. 
below § 5, where the aristocratic party join the barbarians. 


oute yap év mavyyipect tais Kowais BiSdvtes yépa ra voptfdpeva, oUTE 
Kopw@iy dvbpt mpoxatapxspevor tov iepav, Somep ai dddat drorxiat, 
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mepuppovoivtes S€ airovs Kai xpnpdtwv Suvdper dvtes Kar’ ekeivoy Toy 25, 4, 
xpdvov Spota tois “EAAjvav mAouciwrdtois Kal rH és moAepov mapacKev7 
Suvardrepor, vauTiK@ d€ Kai modd mpoéxe Eorw sre emarpdpuevor, Kat 

Kata Thy Tav PaidKwv mpoevoixnow Tis Kepkipas KAéos éxdvray Ta 

mept tas vais. 

ore ydp «.7.A. The finite verb is forgotten in the participial 
clauses which follow: d:dd6vres —mpoxarapydpevor—repuppovodvres — 
évres dpoia—émapdpevo. The thread of the sentence which, if 
regular, would have ended in some such words as airiav elyov mpéds 
tav Kopw6iev, is resumed at the beginning of the next chapter, 
mdvTay ov TovTwy éykAnpata €xovres of Kopivévor, - 

_ The word xardpyeoOa is applied to any of the various cere- 

monies with which a sacrifice was commenced. One of these was 
the practice of cutting a lock of hair from the victim’s head: so 
arrapxerOa, 

1)* The meaning of dvdpi Kopw6ie mpoxarapydpevor tov fepay is 
best explained by Classen from Hom. II. iii. 273,— 

dpvav ék Kepadéwv rave tpixas, adtap érera 
knpukes Tp@wv kal Axaay veipay apioros. 

(Cp. the Scholiast on this passage of Thucydides, d&:ddvres ras 
karapxds). 

The meaning will then be ‘assigning the firstfruits’ (i. e. the 
tpixes) ‘of the victim to a representative of Corinth before the rest,’ 
that he might throw them into the sacrificial fire, or more literally, 
‘taking the firstfruits of the victim,’ or ‘commencing the sacrifice 
for a representative of Corinth before the rest;’ Kopi6ie davdpi being 
a dativus commodi. Cp. Od. iii. 444,— 

yépov & inmnddra Néorwp 
xépuiBa 7 ovdoxvras Te Katnpxero’ TwoAAa & ’AOnvy 
evxer’ dmapxdpevos, Kepadis tpixas év mupt Baddow. 

It must be admitted, however, that the passage from II. iii. is not 
wholly parallel, as the words describe the ceremonies of a covenant, 
at which the victim was not burnt. In the case of an ordinary 
sacrifice we find no mention of the hair of the victim being distri- 
buted before being burnt on the altar. 

2) Gdéller proposed to supply, with Kopw6ig dvdpi, di8dvres yépa rd 
voptfépeva from the first. clause; mpoxarapydpevor trav lepov, ‘ when 
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commencing the sacrifice,’ answering to év mampyipect tais Kowais. 
But it may be objected that there is nothing in the first clause 
answering to Kopi avdpi. 

Or 3) taking Kopw@i@ dvdpi as. an instrumental dative, we may 
translate ‘ beginning the sacrifice by the hand of a Corinthian.’ 

The objection to 2) and 3) is that mpo- in mpoxarapyépevor has no 
special significance. The exact meaning of the word mpoxarapyo- 
pevoc remains doubtful. We can only say that it describes some 
honour or privilege granted at the performance of a sacrifice, 
but what was the manner of this privilege is not clear. 

kal xpnudrov Suvdper dvres rd. dpoia is not put for dyoto but 
used as if, not xpyudrov Svvduer dvres but, xpijpacr Suvaroi dvres had 
preceded. In iii. 14 init. Ata rdv ’Odtpmuv ev ob 1G iepd toa Kat 
ixeral éopev, toa is not parallel to dota here, because it is not a 
simple predicate, but is closely connected with ixerai. 

The statement is remarkable, for we can hardly suppose the 
wealth of Corcyra to have equalled that of Athens. But Thucy- 
dides may be comparing Corcyra, not with his own city, but 
only with the other states of Hellas. 

kal xara tiv Tay PadKkov «7A. kal joins Kara Ti mpoevoiknow 
with vaurik@ xai wodd mpoéxev, ‘flattered themselves that they 
were greatly superior, and also on the ground of the naval fame 
of the Phaeacians.’ With this mention of the Phaeacians cp. 
iii, 70 med. gdoxey réuvew xdpakas ex tod tre Ards Tod Tepévous kai 
Tou "AXxivou. 2 


kat Gua droxiay és thy Eidauvoy éxnpyocor, émi TH ton Kal dpoia roy 
Bovddpevor teva. 

It is uncertain whether these words refer to equality among the 
settlers themselves, equality with the citizens of Epidamnus, or 
equality: with the citizens who remained at Corinth. 


 mevrixovra Spaxpas xarabévra KopwOias x.r.A. 
See note on iii. 70. 4. 


HOchov 8€ kai TO ev Acdhois pavrei emirpeyrat. 
This appears singular, considering that the oracle had already 
taken a side in advising the Epidamnians to deliver up their city to 
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the Corinthians (i. 25 init.). Did they not know of the former 
response, or did:they hope to exert an influence over the oracle ? 


Kepkupaion S¢ dyrédeyor, fv Kal éxeivor tovs év "Emiddpym dmraydywst, 
momoew tara’ éroipor b€ elvar kal Sore dudorepovs pévew kara xwpay, 
orovdds S€ manoacba ews dy H Sikn yevnra, 

It is unnecessary to omit the S¢ after orovdds, which is found in 
all the MSS. There is a slight opposition between the two clauses, 
‘that both should remain on the spot, but discontinue fighting.’ 

1)* éore may be pleonastic after éroiyor eivar, ‘they were ready 
that both should remain.’ According to Herbst and Classen, the 
willingness of the Corcyraeans to submit to arbitration, and not 
the terms on which they are willing to submit, should be expressed 
in the leading verb of the sentence. But the objection is not 
- conclusive. For both sides have already professed their willing- 
ness to accept arbitration, on certain conditions: the point in dis- 
pute is, what the conditions shall be. 

Or 2) we may supply sojoew radra with éroipo civ, ‘and 
again they were ready to have an arbitration on condition that 
both should remain,’ etc. 

» Compare vy. 41 med. dX ei Bovdovra orevdecbar Sonep mpdrepov, 


Led J 
€rotor €ivat. 


Tod Te xpdvou Tov TAELoTOY peTa THY vavpaxtay expdrouy Ths Gardcons, 
kal Tovs tev Kopivbiwy Evppdxous ememdéovres EpOetpov, péxpt ob KopivOc 
mepidvtt TO Oéper méuarres vais kal orparidy, éret ohav of Eippaxor 
émévour, éorparoredSevovro emt Axri@ kal mepi Td Xeipepiov Tis Geampwridos 
gvAakijs fvexa ris te Aevkddos kal rav ddAav wédear, boa ohior idriat 
floav, avreotpatoredcvovto dé kal of Kepxupaion emi rH Aevkippn vavoi 
Te kai weC@. errémdedy Te ovdérepor GAAHAaS, GAAa TS O€pos ToGTO dvTi- 
xabe(pevor xetpavos 15n dvexopnoav én’ oikov Exdrepor. 

Tov & évautév mdvta tov peta Thy vaupaxiay Kal tov Gotepov ot 
Kopivésor dpyp pépovres tov mpds Kepxupaiovs médepov evaurnyovrro. 

The reading mepidvri r@ Oépet has the authority of all the MSS. 
but one: the exception however is the Augustan, one of the very 
best, which reads mepiidvre, 

Nor is zepidvre indefensible on grammatical grounds, provided 
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we translate, not ‘in what remained of the summer’ but, ‘in the 
summer which had not yet come to an end:’ mepidvre being 
brought into prominence as the predicate. Cp., though not exactly 
analogous, vii. 9 init. év d€ r@ air@ Oéper rehevr@rtt. 

16 bépe, like rd Oépos rodro below, need not here mean the whole 
summer. That it was a part only may be inferred from the 
context. 

After the battle the Corcyraeans obtained command of the sea, 
which they retained for the greater part of the remainder of the 
season, or time still available for naval operations (rév mAcioroy rod 
xpsvov). Towards the end of this summer, mepiudvre tO Oeper, OF 
meptidvte see below 3, the Corinthians reappeared on the sea, but 
no engagement occurred during the remaining summer months 
(ro O€pos rodro). Ini. 31 init. we are told that the Corinthians are 
getting a new fleet ready ‘all the year after the seafight, and the 
year after that,’ rdv évavrovy mavra tov pera tiv vavpaxiay Kal Tov 
dorepov. This may imply, 1) two full years (spring or summer 
of 434-432), counting from the date of the sea-fight; or’ 2) 
the remainder of the year in which the sea-fight took place and 
the year following (spring or summer of 434—end of 433); 
or 3) the year succeeding that in which the sea-fight took place, 
and the next year (434,433. The sea-fight will then have taken 
place in 435). In the first two cases the beginning of ch. 31 is 
a resumption, and not a continuation of the narrative. 

Some editors read mepiidyrt, and 1) refer the word to the coming 
round of the summer after the spring in which the sea-fight 
occurred. But with Thucydides @épos includes both spring and 
summer, and it is therefore unlike his way of speaking to divide 
the half year into spring and summer. 

Or 2) mepiiévre may be taken of the coming round of the summer 
in the next year. 

But a) then nearly a whole year passed during which the 
Corinthians remained inactive. This objection, however, is partly 
answered by the consideration that we do not know at what time 
the sea-fight took place. It may have been at the end of the 
summer, and in that case naval operations would only be resumed 
in the spring. It cannot have been quite early in the year; time 
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must be allowed for the various events which had occurred since 80. 3. 
the original occupation of Epidamnus. (i. 26 init. Kepxupaion dé 
érevdj—29 init. evavtia modepnoovres.) It is a more serious objection 

4) to this explanation that no definite meaning is given to réov 
micro rod xpévov. For why ‘the greater part of the season,’ unless 

the supériority of the Corcyraeans at sea was put an end to by the 
re-appearance of the Corinthian fleet during the same season ? 

3) It is also possible that mepiidvre rG Oper may mean simply 

‘when the summer was porpleang its cycle,’ or ‘ was coming 
round to autumn.’ 

The phrase sepiidvre rG emavre is found in Xen. Hell. iii 
2. 25, where the words may be taken either as in 3), of the 
‘turn of the year,’ or, as in 2), of the ‘coming round of the next 
year. The same variation of reading, mepidvre for meptidvrs, occurs 
there. 

That there is some harshness or meagreness in the explanation 
which has been offered of mepidvre ro Ogpee cannot be denied. 
On the other hand, wepidyre is found in every MS. but one. 
The other reading meptidyre is best explained as in 3) ‘when the 
summer came round to autumn.’ - But of this usage of the word 
we are not quite certain. Even if the meaning in Xenophon could 
be precisely determined, weptidvre rp O€per is not exactly tia spe 


meptidyte TH emavT@. 


kat Tepi€oTyKe 7) SoKovca Hpav mpdrepov cwppoctwy, Td yi) év dNorpia 32, P 
Evppaxia rH rod méXas yropn. Evykiwdvvever, viv aBovdria kai aobévea 
pawopevn. 

awopern is the explanation. of mepteatnxev, and is opposed to 
Soxotva. ‘Our fancied wisdom has changed its character, and is 
now clearly seen to be folly and weakness.’ 


kat Evyyvoun ei wy peta Kaklas, ddns dé wGdXov Epaptia, rh mpdrepov 32. 5 
anpaypootvy évavria ToApaper. ' 

The expression is inaccurate. The words pi perd xaxias, ddéns 8é 
paddov dyaprig refer, not to the conduct of the Corcyraeans in 
seeking the Athenian alliance, but to their previous policy in avoid- 

-ing alliances, with which their present appeal to Athens was in- 
consistent (évayria, Cp. és tiv xpelav jpiv ddoyor, § 3). 
VOL. II. D 
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Instead of saying ‘ excuse us if we formerly made an innocent 
mistake, and now. prefer a request which is inconsistent with it,’ 
Thucydides says, ‘if we innocently and by an error of judgment 
(i.e. by reason of our former conduct which was innocent and an 
error of judgment) fall into inconsistency.’ pera xaxias and duapria, 
though grammatically joined with évavria rohpépev, are in idea con- 
nected with rj apérepoy dmpaypoovvy,—the error lay in their previous 
conduct which made their present action inconsistent. 


yernacrat 8é tpiv meOopévors Kadi 7 Evvtvxia Kara TwoAha THs Hperepas 
xpeias* mpGtoy pév Srv ddicovpevors kai ody érépovs BAdmrover Thy 
émixouplay monoecbe, Ewerta Tept Tay peylotwr KiSuvedovtas Sefdpevow 
as dv pddvota pera detpviotou paptupiou thy xdpw kardOyoe, vavrixdy 
re kextnpeba mAnv To Tap tpiv mreioTor. 

The papripioy is the signal benefit conferred which will alas 
be a witness to the goodwill of the Athenians. 

All the MSS. read xara6y06¢ or xarabjcbe, though in the Lentil 
tian MS. there was originally room for two letters where 7 now 
stands. 

1) The second clause, éweira.. . xardOna8e, has been taken, not as 
parallel to the first, mpérov pév... moucerbe, but as a participial 
clause dependent on ri émxoupiay roujcecbe, ‘because in the first 
place you will be helping the injured and not the injurers by re- 
ceiving in the second place those whose dearest interests are at 
stake,’ 

It is then possible to give és d the meaning ‘in order that.” 
But defdpevor, if really subordinate to momoecGe, would hardly have 
been introduced by ée:ra. 

Or 2), SeEdpevor may be regarded as parallel to dr: roujveobe and 
dependent on éere Evvruyiay latent in Kary 7 Evvrvyia (Shilleto). 

Still the flow of the sentence leads us to suppose that the verb 
answering to momoeoe will be found in the clause os av... xara-. 
énobe. This verb, if the MS. reading be retained, must be xara- 
Oncec6e supplied out of xarabno6e. The meaning will then be— 

3) ‘You will store up gratitude in whatever way you best store it 
up.” (Cp. Dem. Olynth. i. 22, agcov 8 évOvpyOijvat Kal oyieacOat Ta - 
mpaypara, ev @ kabéornxe vuvi, ta Diiirov, obre yap, os Soxet kat Pyoere 
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tes dv pn okondy dxpiBas, edtpena@s, ob8 as dv KdAdOoT airG ra rapdvr’ Exn 33. 1. 
(scil. €x«:), where however @yn is harsh, and éyec may very probably 
be the true reading.) 

But the sense required in the text is, 4)* ‘you will store up 
gratitude in the way in which you would best store it up.’ This 
sense is gained by the easiest correction of the MSS. reading, 
karabeiobe, dv xatabeiobe being parallel to rounoeode. 

We might have expected indeed as padtor dy rather than és av 
pddcora. But the position of dy is not a serious objection. The 
alteration of the text is slight, and therefore preferable to the more 
violent emendation, xara6joecGe, although the latter secures, it is 
true, a better balance with zoujoeo6e, and obviates the difficulty 
arising from the position of &. The corruption may possibly 
have arisen out of the insertion of xard@no6e as a gloss on ds” 
dy wddiora. We may observe that pé is slightly out of place; 
&rt mp&rov pév would be more regular than mpéroy pév Gre. 


kal ovx aigOaverar rovs Aakedaypoviovs p6Bw 7O Spetépw modepnoci- 33. 3. 
ovTas. . 
_ For this objective use of the possessive pronoun cp. just below, 
és thy tperépav émixeipnowy, i. 69 fin. af tuérepa eAmides, i. 77 fin. 
8a Td Fuerepov Séos, i. 137 fin. dia rHy ov piriar. 


kal Tovs Kopw6iovs duvapévous map’ adrois Kai ipiv €xOpodis dvras, kat 33. 3. 
mpokataAupBdvovras jas viv és thy buerepav émixeipnow, iva pt) TO Kova 
éyOew kar’ airav per ddAdAn@v cTadper, pydé Suvoiv POdcar dpdptwow, 
i) Kak@oa Npas  opGs abrods BeBadoacGat. 

dvoiy is governed by auapraor, POdca is an explanatory or supple- | 
mental infinitive. 

1) The Corinthians hope ‘ to secure in good time’ (i. e. before 
the Athenians and Corcyraeans unite) ‘one of two things: either 
the injury of the Corcyraeans or their own aggrandisement.’ If 
they do not strengthen themselves they will at any rate injure the 
‘Corcyraeans ; or, if they do not injure the Corcyraeans, they will 
at any rate strengthen themselves. Cp. i. 122. 3, and note. 

There is a further refinement of language: they intend ‘not to 
miss both of two things :’ i.e. ‘one of two things.’ 6dvoi can be 
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33. 3. taken in this sense if joined, not with the positive notion péacae, 
but with the negative dydproct. ; 

2) It has been suggested that kaxéoa jas may mean ‘to destroy 
the Corcyraeans,’ and odds atrovs BeBarocacba ‘to strengthen them- 
selves by forcing the Corcyraeans into an alliance.’ But there is 
no hint of this in the context, and the thought would be too 
imperfectly expressed. 

3) It has also been supposed that the force of the pndé extends 
over the two #’s. They will then become equivalent to pyre—pyre, 
‘that they may not fail both to ruin us and increase their own 
strength.’ But such a use of # after undé cannot be admitted unless 
other passages are quoted in support of it. 


35. 4. fv od Sixasov, GAN’ } KaKelvwy Kove Tods ex THs tyerépas picbopédpous, 
) Kal Hpiv wéparew Kad? 6 re dy meicOnre deXiar. 
kat ékeivov Kodvewv, ‘as well as refusing to aid us:’ kal jpiv méprew, 
‘as well as continuing to aid them,’ 


35.5. modda b€ domep ev dpyj Swetropev ra Evphepovra dmodeixvupev* kai 
4 a ud > A , oe ee og , , 
péyiorov Ore of Te avrot moheuor Hiv Hoav, Grep caecrarn miotis K.TA. 


joay, the past tense, answering to tmeciwoper, ‘ were shown to be.’ 


35. 5+ Kal vavrixijs Kai ovk reipwridos ris Evppayias Sidopevns obx Spota H 
Gddotpiwots’ GANG pddiora pév, ci divacde, pndéva Gdrdov Eav KexrjoOat 
vais’ ei d€ yn, dotis €xvpw@raros, Tovrov idov exew. 

The infinitives éav, gyev, depend on dé understood from ovx 
dpoia 7 GAXorpiwors, as though frrov Sei dAAorpiodv had preceded. 


86.1. Kal drm rade Evpdéporvra pév Soxei AeyerOa, PoBettar S€ py d¢ advra 
metOdpevos Tas orovdas Aion, yuorw TS pév Sedids aitoi, icydv Exo, rods 
évayrious padXov goPijgov* 7rd dé Oapoody yi SeEapévov dobeves bv mpds 
isxvovras Tovs €xOpovs adeéorepov eodpevov. 

Mr. Shilleto translates, ‘let him know that the cautious appre- 
hension of danger (which will lead him to accept our offer) when 
backed by strength will be more formidable to his enemies, 
whereas his overweening confidence if he accept not the offer, not 
backed by strength, will be less formidable to meet his adversaries 
when strong.’ 
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He argues that 7d dedds cannot refer to PoBeira, a) because ‘ as 86. I. 
long as the fear (of violating the peace of Euboea) lasted, the offer 
would not be accepted. How could such fear then be backed by 
strength? An accepter of the strength (their proffered alliance) 
would first have dismissed hes fear.’ 

And 4), because déos and allied words mean simply apprehension 
of evil, not like ¢éSos, panic fear, (although éSos is sometimes 
synonymous with déos): ‘ Does any passage in Thucydides, where 
Sedtévae Occurs, suggest the meaning “mzdity, cowardly fear?’ 

But @) as no opposition between ofeira: and ré deduds is indicated 
by their place in the sentence, or by anything in the context, it seems 
more natural to suppose that one is the resumption of the other. And 
such a resumption accords with the verbal character of this passage. 

And 4), the word Sedievae is clearly used of cowardly fear in 
li. 65 med. érdre yodv aicOorrd te abrods mapa Kaipdy UBpe Oapooivras, 
Aeyov xarérhynocer emi 7d hoBeiobat, kai Sedidras ad dddyws dvrixabiory 
mddw ént rd Oapoeiv. If it be said that dddyes here qualifies dedudras, 
we may quote iv. 126 init. BapBapous 8€, ods viv dmewpia dédire, pabeiv 
xp, - - . ov Sewvovs ecopevous. 

It must be admitted that ro deduds is not accurate; but denotes 
the fear which the Athenians are supposed to entertain previously to 
accepting the alliance. We may conceive a person arguing the 
matter thus, ‘This fear which you have of entering into alliance will 
cease when. you have made the alliance; it will then be the turn of 
your enemies to fear.’ Strictly speaking, it is not.the fear which 
has ‘acquired strength,’ but the person who fears. But the love of 
antithesis, however bald, overrides many inaccuracies of language 
in Thucydides. 

Or, the fear of the consequences may be ‘supposed to remain, 
even after the Athenians have accepted the newalliance: although, 
now that they have an increase in material strength, the enemy, 
rather than they, have reason to be afraid. ‘Some one fears 
that in accepting us he will be breaking the treaty! Let such 
“cautelous” persons know that the best way of comforting their 
timid souls is to get strength on their side.’ 


kat ov Ta Kpdtigta avrais mpovomy, St ay és rov peAdovra Kat dcov od BB, I. 
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maporta ToAELov, TO aitixa wepiaxoTar, evdoratn xwpiov mpocdaPeiy 6 peta 
peylotwy Katp@v oixeodrai Te Kal ToAepovrat. 

ér av. Cp. note oni. 141. 6. 

5 pera peyiotwv Kaipay x.t.d., ‘Of which no one can make a friend 
or an enemy without gaining or losing great opportunities.’ 


Bpaxutdtw 8 dv kepadatw tois te Edpmact Kal Kal éxacTov THO av 
py mpocoOa jpas pdboute’ tpia pev dvta Adyou agua Tots “EAAqot 
vauTiKd, TO Tap dpiv, Kai Td tpéerepov, kal 7d Trav Kopwhiev, rovray 8 ei 
mepryerbe ta Sv0 és tadrov eAOciv, nal KopivOcor yyas mpoxaradnyorrat, 
Kepxvupaiots te kat Iedorovyncios Gua vavpaynoere’ SeEauevor Se Has 
e€ere mpos adrovs metoot vaucl Tais hpetépats dywviterOar. 

trois is the dative in apposition with Bpayurdre kepadaip . . . rode, 
and includes xa@’ ékaorov as well as gipmact. ois re Edpmace Kal Trois 
xa’ éxacrov would be the full expression, ‘by the shortest possible 
summary of the facts, embracing the whole and each particular, 
which is this.’ ; 

Compare for the pleonasm the last two lines of Macbeth :— 

‘So thanks to all at once and to each one 
Whom we invite to see us crowned at Scone. 

tpia pev dvra k.t.A. 

1) Poppo explains the accusative by taking pd@orre dy in two 
constructions, with the infinitive in the sense of ‘learn, and with 


the participle in the sense of ‘ know.’ 


Or better (as Shilleto), retaining the same meaning for pdboure, 
‘You may learn by one short argument not to betray us,’ and 
then, as if the writer forgot that pa@orre has already a construction 
with the infinitive, ‘(you may learn) that Hellas has but three con- 
siderable navies ;’ this last statement being of course subordinate 
in- sense to rovrov & ei mepideabe x.7.X. 

2) Classen would rather supply cori, taking dvra with Adyou 
dé. But it seems unlikely that évra should be supplied while 
éori is omitted. 

It is simpler 3)* to take rpia évra as an accusativus pendens, partly 
supported by the coming verb mepidWeo6e, ‘ that whereas there are 
three navies, etc., if you allow,’ etc. 

More regularly the sentence would have run ér rpidy pev dvrov’. . . 
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mepioparrav S¢ tpav... Kepxupalots re kat IleXomovvnoiois dua vavpa- 36. 3.: 
xnoere. The formal opposition of the clauses, expressed in pév 
and é¢, is retained, and adds dignity to the sentence, which may 
be expressed in English by ‘whereas,’ ‘forasmuch as.’ But as 
the first clause is subordinated to the second, the opposition is 
not to be pressed. 
mreioot vavoi rais perépats, not ‘with more ships,’ but ‘ with 
additional ships, namely, with ours.’ 


Evppaydv te ovSéva BovdAdSpevoe mpos Tradicnuara ovdé paptupa exe, ovTE 37, 2. 
Tapakadoorvtes aicxiver Oa, 

ovre answers to ré, and pdprupa is in apposition with évppayov: 
ovdé emphasizes pdprupa. ‘ They wanted no ally who would certainly 
be a witness of their crimes, even if he did not interfere with 
them.’ 

mapakadodrres. The general notion of alliance in the first clause 
is opposed to the special occasions of calling in the ally in the 
second. 


kal 7) Tots adTav dua, adrapkn dow Keipévn, mapéxer adTods SixacTas 37. 3. 
dy Bddrrovai twa paddov 7) kara EvvOnxas ylyverOar. 
1)* Supply dcacrds with yiyveoOa, ‘than that arbitrators should 
be appointed according to a previous treaty,’ such as would have 
bound the Corcyraeans had they entered into relations with other 
states. 
This seems preferable to the rendering 2) ‘ than they would be 
if bound by a regular treaty,’ yiyveo@a being separated from 7 xara 
EvvOnxas and taken with mapexe Suaords. For the pleonastic yiyrecOa 
comes in awkwardly so far after mapéyee dixacrds. 
airovs duxacrds, judges in their own cause. 
Their isolated position, and the consequent rarity of their visits 
to others, enabled them to dispense with Sixat awd cvpBddov (cp. 
note on i. 77. 1), because they did not require the protection 
afforded by them. 


kal SpAov, Sri, ei Tois mA€oow dpéckovrés eopev, roicS dy podvos ovk 38, 4: 
épOds drapéckommer, 008 emotparevopev exmpeTrds pi) Kal Siaepdvtws Te 
&Sikodpevor, 


38. 4. 


39. I. 
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There is a great preponderance of good MS. authority against. 
émotparevoipev and evmperas which look like conjectures. 

It is doubtful whether éxxpenés is connected closely 1)* with the 
verb, or 2) with the negative,—in the first case admitting, in the 
second denying, the exceptional character of the Corinthian pro- 
ceedings. 

Its position after émorparevopev, not after ovdé, and the parallel im- 
plied in kai between diapepdvrws and éxmperds, ‘we do not make. 
an attack of so unusual a character without being at the same 
time signally injured,’ are in favour of 1)*. According to 2) the 


Clause py kai... ddicotpevor is explanatory of expends (just as ef py 


rt ndikovv ois éryecay is Of dkovras in iii. 11. 3. See note there). 
The two expressions would naturally be separated; united they” 
overload the sentence. ‘We are not attacking them in an extra- 
ordinary way—we should not be attacking them if we were not 
also being signally wronged by them.’ 


kai pact 81 diky mpdtepov cbeAnoa Kpiverba* iv ye ov Toy mpovxovTa 
kai €k Tov dodadods mpoxadovpevoy héyew te Soxeiv dei, GAda Tov és toov 


~ 
. Ta Te Epya Spolws Kal rods Adyous, Tpiv SiaywvilecOar, kabiordyra. ovTOL 


& ob mplv todopkety Td xwpiov, GAN’ érecdi) PynoarTo Huas ov mepidyeoOat, 
tére kal TO edmperes ths Sixns mapéaxovTo. 

mpérepov refers to éddvres Bia fxover at the end of ch. 38; ‘before 
taking Epidamnus,’ not ‘ before attacking it,’ which would not have 
been true. Cp. i. 28 fin., 29 fin. | 

és igov, On a fair footing as regards the enemy. Or possibly the 
meaning is rd épya és ivov rois Aéyos xabioravra. In this case dpotws 
is pleonastic. 

roy és tgov kr. ‘The appeal to arbitration might have a mean- 
ing in the mouth of one who dealt fairly with his enemy, in deed. 
as well as word, before appealing to arms:’ i.e. one who proposed 
arbitration before going to war—when it would have been a fair 
arbitration—and not afterwards, as the Corcyraeans have done, 
when he has already gained an advantage, and when the offer, 
though plausible, is insincere. 

It has been suggested that mpw diayoriferda. may =‘ before 
appealing to arbitration.’ A good sense is thus given to és toov 
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xaiiordyra, ‘a man should put himself on an equality before he 39. 1. 
enters on an arbitration:’ i.e. the Corcyraeans should have retired 
from Epidamnus. 

But even if this meaning of d8:ayeri{erOa were possible it seems 
to be forbidden here by the obvious parallelism between zpiv divayo- 
viferOa and mply modvopkeiv, which immediately follows, and is a 
variation or more precise description of mply diayoviferba. Some 
editors take diaywvifeoOa in a more extended sense, ‘before he 
undertakes the struggle,’ meaning ‘ before he appeals either to law 
or arms. But this explanation is equally inconsistent with the 
following words. 


[eykAnudrov S€ pdvev duerdxous otra tay peta Tas mpdges Tovrev wi) 39, 3. 
kowveveiv. | 

There are’ reasons in the state of the text for regarding 
these words*as a gloss. They are found in the Laurentian 
MS. Bekker’s C. But of the eight MSS. in Poppo’s first class 
they are wanting in three, and in two others found only on the 
margin. Of the six in his second class they are wanting in 
three, on the margin in one. It may be argued, on the other 
side, that they are more likely to have been omitted than in- 
serted. Instances of long glosses occur very rarely. That the 
words are tautological is no argument against them. They 
cannot be an explanation, and no other reason can be given 
for their insertion. 

If genuine, they may be taken 1)* in Hermann’s way: 
dperéxous referring by a change of subject to the Athenians, and 
povev being an anticipation of rév pera ras mpdfets rovr@v pi) Kowwveir. 
‘You ought not, when their crimes,’ (literally, ‘the grounds of 
blame,’) ‘are thus the only things in which you do not partake, 
nevertheless (ovrw, being guiltless of their crimes), to share in 
their. punishment,’ peerally, ‘to share in the consequences of the 
actions of these men.’ 

Still we should have expected pndé, éykAnudrov pdvev duerdxous, 
oUT@ Tv pera Tas mpd&eis TovT@Y KoLWoveELY. 

It is an apparent objection only that the words éykAnpdrov dper- 
dxovs are in contradiction to ris agp’ jpav airias 7 ioov ekere just 
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89. 3.above. Fora distinction may be drawn. The Athenians might 


40. 2. 


41,1. 


incur blame in the eyes of the Corinthians, though as a matter of 
fact they had no share in the grounds of blame. For ¢yrAnya in 
this objective sense cp. iv. 23 init. of & "A@nvaior éyxAhpata exovres 
emdpouryy re TH Tetxicpate mapdorovdoy Kai Ga ovk« agiddoya Soxodvta 
eivat, ovk amedidocav, 

2) The words have also been translated, ‘ You should not have 
a share in the charges which we bring only, being so guiltless 
of the consequences of their actions,’ ray pera ras mpdges being 
taken after dueréyous, and the comma being placed after pévev and 
rovrev. But the meaning thus given to dyerdxous is forced, and 
the order of words unnatural. 


GAN’ Goris 7) GAXov abrov arootepav acdadeias Seitat, kal doris py Tots 
dcEapevors, Eb Gwhpovotar, woAepov avr’ eipyyns Tomcet. 

1)* e ca@ppovodc. appears to be an afterthought: defapevors ef 
cappovavat= coppdves deEapevors. The meaning is, ‘the treaty 
applies to such as will not bring war instead of peace to those who 
(in that case wisely) receive them,’ zzsely, because they will not bring 
war instead of peace to their new allies. In other words, ‘ who 
only receive them on the condition of their not bringing war.’ 
Cp. note on iii. 11. 3. 

The hypothetical form, ef cappovodc:, is chosen because in the 
words ‘those who receive them’ is implied ‘those who will not 
receive others—if they are wise.’ 

2) et cwppovovcx has been taken, ‘ if they deal with their new allies 
discreetly.’ But this limitation is pointless, and contrary to the 
general context. For Thucydides does not mean to say, ‘ who will 
not involve in war those who receive them if they show ordinary 
prudence,’ but ‘who will under no circumstances involve them 
in war. He is drawing a picture of a safe alliance which he 
contrasts in the strongest manner with that offered by the Cor- 
cyraeans. And, except in the case of-a state like Corcyra, why 
should any particular prudence be required? 


ovk €xOpoi dvres Gore Prarrewv ovd ad piror Sore Emypyoat. 
1) émtxpio6a has been supposed to have the meaning ‘to be inti- 
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mate with,’ as in Herodotus iii. 99, os dv xduy trav doray, iv Te yur) Al. 1; 
iv re aunp, Tov pev aydpa avdpes ot pddrota ot Spiddovtes Kreivover... 
jv 5é yim kduy, ai émexpedpevat pddvota yuvaixes raird toict dvdpdct 
movow. But there is then a want of point in the opposition of 
Pdanrew and émypiaba. 

2) The use of the word in Plato’s Laws, xii. 953 A, approaches 
more nearly to the sense here required, vAdrrovras pr) vewrepiCn 
tis Te Tav TowvTav E€vov, kai Sixas adtois dpOds diaveyovras, avaykaia 
pév, as ddiyora 8 émypwpévous, ‘having dealings with them as little 
as possible.’ We may suppose this meaning modified by the 
reciprocal force of émi in composition, as in émvyapia, éraddayn, 
erape(Bo, Thus we arrive at the sense ‘so as to interchange 
services’ or ‘good offices.’ The speaker means to say, ‘we are 
not friends so intimate that we do not think of claiming the re- 
payment of obligations.’ 


mucis Se mepumentaxdres ois ev Th Aaxedaipor avrot mpocimoper, Tovs 48, I. 
aerépous Evpupadyous abtév twa Kodhdlew «.7.A. 

ois 1)* scil. ois mepumenraxdra Tid. 

Or 2) mepumerraxdres éxeivors & mpocimopev, ‘coming under the 
principle which we laid down.’ But this use of mepuminrew is 
doubtful. 


eddxet yap 6 mpos TleAomovynaious moAeuos Kal Os ~recOat airois. 44, 2. 
kai &s, see note on iii. 33. 2. 


iv Te 7) vavpaxia Kkaprepd, TH pev TéExvH OX Spotws, mefopayig b€ 7d 49. 2. 
mdéov mporhepis ovoa, 

Th pev Téxvn ovx Spoiws. Some more general word, like éxionpos, 
has to be supplied from xaprepé. ‘The engagement was fierce, not 
indeed displaying much skill, but resembling a land-fight more 
than a sea-fight,’ i.e. ‘ after the: manner of a land-fight, which it for 
the most part resembled.’ 


THs S€ Tpomns yevouevns, oi KopivOios ta ody péev ovx eidxov avadov- 50. I. 
pevot Tay ved, as karadiceav, mpds S€ Tos dvOpdrrous étpdrovto ovedew 
Suexméovres paddov 7, Cwypeir. ‘ 


oO: 1. 


50. 2 


53. 1 


53. 2. 
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érpamovro is here used in a double construction, érpamovro mpos 
tovs dvOparous, éerpdrovro ovevew tos avOpmmovs. Compare for the 
latter construction ii. 65 fin. érpamovro ka jdovas re Shuq Kal ri 
mpaypara evdiddvat. 


TOAAGY yap vedv ovev Guorépav kal emt modv tis Oadacons émexouTGr, 
ered) EvvépEay GddnAots, od padios tiv Sudyvoow emovodvro Soto Expatouv 
H éxpatotvto. 

éroiot is the predicate of the sentence and nearly equivalent to 
otrwes (of what sort, or who, they were). It expresses the confusion 
and indistinctness of the struggle. The meaning is, not that the 
combatants saw, as for example in the harbour of Syracuse (vii. 71), 
two adversaries, and were uncertain which was the conqueror; but 
that they were uncertain who was who, i.e. whether any one was 
Corcyraean, or Corinthian, Elean, Megarian, etc., among the con- 
querors and conquered whom they saw. 

If this explanation is considered too subtle, we have no alternative 
except to read érérepo instead of dmoio, 


dokev ody adrois dvdpas és KeAntiov éyBiSdoavrus Gveu KnpuKElou mpoo- 
méprypat tois AOnvains Kat meipay moujoacbat. 

The appearance of the Corinthians without a flag of truce was 
intended to deny on their part that they were at war with Athens, 
and to throw the responsibility of beginning war upon the 
Athenians. 


*Adtkeire, & avdpes ’AOnvaior, wodeuou apxovres kai oTrovdas Avovtes. 

omovdai can be used of a particular treaty as well without as with 
the article, being one of those words which approximate in their use 
to proper names. Cp. the following: 

In i. 71 fin. the sense is clearly indefinite, Avovor yap omovdas odx 
of 80 épnuiay GddXows mpoordvres K.T.d. 

In the three next passages either meaning, definite or indefinite, 
is possible. 

i. 55 fin. ére opiow év orovdais pera Kepxvpaiwy evavpaxovp. 

i. 67 init. xareBdov €dAOdvres trav "AOnvaiwv, dre aovdds Te AeAuKdTEs 
elev kai adcxoiev THY Tedomdvyncov. 


i. 78 fin. Aéyoper bpiv, ws ert avOaiperos duporépois 4 evBovdia, oTrovdas 
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py Adew pnd€ mapaBaivew rods Spxovs, ra dé diahopa Sixy AveoOa xara Thy 53, o, 
EvvOqxny. 

In v. 36 init. if orovdais, which has most authority, is the right 
reading, the definite meaning, ‘the treaty,’ not ‘ peace with Athens,’ 
gives a better sense. éruxov yap epopor érepor, kal ork ef dv ai crovdal 
eyévorro, apxovres {8n, kai Twes a’rav Kal évavrion omrovdais. ‘Opposed 
to treaties, or ‘to treaties with Athens ’ in general, can hardly be 
the meaning. 

In i. 123 fin. it seems better 1) to adopt the definite meaning :— 
omovdds Te ov Avoere mpdrepor, Gs ye Kal 6 Beds Keheveov Trodepeiv vopiter 
mapaBeBdcba. The yé following ds proves that these words signify, 
‘you will not be the first to break the treaty, seeing that it is a 
treaty which the God declares to have been already transgressed ;’ 
not ‘you will not be the first to break a treaty which,’ or ‘such as, 
the God declares to have been already transgressed.’ 

Or 2) there may be a sudden turn from the indefinite to the 
definite, cxovdds being taken indefinitely, but a definite antecedent 
to ds being obtained from it. ‘ You will not be the first to break 
treaties, when the God declares that this treaty has been already 
broken.’ 

This analysis shows that whether the meaning of the word is 
definite or indefinite can only be determined by the context. 


éruxov yap Tpidkovra vais dmooreAXortes Kal xtAlovs SmXiras emt THY yA 57. 6. 
avrov, Apxeorpdrov rod Avxoundovs pet GAdwv S€xa, orpatnyovrros. 

The number of ten+-one commanders in addition to the five 
mentioned below (i. 61 init.) seems excessive, and does not agree 
either with the number of orparyyoi usually employed on an ex- 
pedition, or with the whole number (ten) appointed in one year. 
It has been proposed therefore to read reoodpwv instead of déka, 
A representing ten not four (which is written |]]],) in some of the 
older MSS.; hence the confusion. Thus, including Archestratus, 
there would be five generals, making up, with the five spoken of 
below, the usual number of ten. This conjecture is probable and 
ingenious. But the change is not absolutely necessary. For 
additional orparnyoi may have been appointed on extraordinary 
occasions. 


57. 6. 
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The probability of a numerical error in this passage can only be 
estimated by a comparison of other places in which it has been 
proposed to alter numbers by conjecture. 

1) In i. 103 init. of S€ ev "1ddpy Sexdtw ere as odkére eddvavro’ 
dvréxew, EvveBnoav mpos Tovs Aaxedayoviovs x.t.A. Kriiger, Historisch: 
Philologische Studien, i. p. 156 foll., would read rerapro instead 
of dexdr@, and brings forward many strong objections to the reading 
generally received. On the other hand, Diodorus, who (xi. 64 fin.) 
speaks of a ten years’ war, had evidently read Thucydides, and the 
mention of the number ten in his narrative is best accounted for 
by the supposition that he found Sdexdér@ érec in the MSS. of his 
time. 

2) In ii. 2 init. the contradiction (if there be one of any import-’ 
ance, for the variation between the beginnings of the Attic months: 
in different years, which might amount to nearly thirty days, throws: 
considerable doubt: on the question) between I[vOoSdépou eri BUo 
pivas Gpxovros ’AOnvaios and dua fp dpyonéve would be removed 
if rérrapas, not dv0, were read, as Kriiger proposes (Stud. i. p. 
221 foll.) 

3) In ii. 20 med. dpa dé kal of "Axapvijs péya pépos dvres ris méME@S 
tpicxidtor yap émAirae éyévorvro, Miiller-Striibing (Aristophanes und 
die Historische Kritik : Excursus to p. 432) objects to the number’ 
tpisxittot. He considers it impossible that a single one of the 174 
demes into which Attica was divided could have furnished so large 
a proportion of the Athenian hoplites, and would read Tr=300, 
instead of T=3000. But 300 men could not possibly be called 
péya pépos Tis médews. See note on ii. 20. 4. 

4) In ii. 65 fin. épads tpia pev ern avreixoy, the received reading, 
is defensible, cp. Kriiger, Studien, ii. p. 133, 150 foll. déka ern, an 
emendation proposed by Haacke, adopted by Classen, and favour- 
ably mentioned by Poppo (ed. maj. i. 2. p. 572), gives too long a 
period; we require eight and a half years. Cp. however Isocr, 
Panath. (xii.) 62, év 7 ri pév perépay edpo tis ay, amdvr@v airh Kat 
tay ‘EXAjvev Kal trav BapBdpev embepévar, ern Bdéka rovros dvTioxe 
duvnbcioav,—a_ rhetorical passage from which nothing can be 
inferred, and in which én Séka is probably a reminiscence of the 
Trojan War. 
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5) In v. 25 fin. cat éwt && ery pev al Séxa pijvas drécyovro py em §7, 6, 
Tip yiv éxatépwv orpatevoa, Kriiger wishes to read seven years and 
four months (i.e. down to the fortification of Decelea); Ullrich six © 
years and four months (i.e. down to the Sicilian expedition), instead 
of six years and ten months. See Classen, Append. to book v. 
But there is no need to alter the text. : 

6) In viii. 29 fin. Madvig’s conjecture rpidkovra, for rpia (which 
is wanting altogether in the reading of the Vatican MS), gives 
a better sense: but the MS. reading is defensible. 

For a further discussion of all these places see notes. 

Difficulties with regard to the number of ships mentioned by 
Thucydides occur in iv. 11 init., viii. 10 med., 30, 99 fin., 103 init. 
104 init. But it is very unlikely that in all these passages, which 
cannot be explained by any common error, the text should be. 
equally corrupt. 

This analysis of passages in which suspicion has been entertained 
of numbers shows that the confusion of them with one another is. . 
- mot a common error in the MSS. of Thucydides. And, however 
low the authority of MSS. in regard to numerals may be rated, it is 
in itself improbable that the MSS. should have erred all together 
in so many passages when there is an appearance of a difficulty 
in the narrative. 


TloriSardrac 8€ méppavtes pév Kal wap’ A@nvaiovs mpéoBes, ci mos 58. I. 
weicccay pu) ohav mépe vewrepicew pndév, EXOdvtes SE Kal és Thy Aaxedai- 
pova pera Kopwliov [éxpaccov], dmws éroiudoavro tipwpiar, iy dép, 
émevdy &x Te AOnvaiwy éx roddod mpdocorres ovdev etpovTo emiTHdecov, GAN’ 
ai vies ai emt Maxedoviav kal eri ods spoiws emdcov, kai ra TéAn Tov 
AaxeSapoviov tmécxero airois, iy émt Moridaav twow *AOnvaio, és thy 
*Artixny eaBareiv, tére 61) kata Tov Katpov rovroy &diotavTat pera Kadki- 
Séav Kai Borriaiov Kowy Evvopdoartes. 

éxpasoov is superfluous, and, not being connected with ddi- 
sravrat Which follows, causes an asyndeton. There is the further 
difficulty that érpaccov cannot be joined in sense with éAéévres pév, 
but only with mpdocovrres 8é, for the Potidaeans did not go to Athens 
for help. If érpacgov is not a gloss, it is best to take eAddvres... Hv 
_ 8€ as a parenthesis. 


58. 1. 


CQ;.2. 


60. 3. 


61. 3. 
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e¥povro (med.), not ‘found,’ but ‘ obtained no satisfaction.’ 


éorparnye. S€ aitay "Apioreds 6 Adepdvrov, Kate pidiav te aiTod ovy 
qiora of mAciotoe €k KopivOov orpari@ra: éOedovtat Evveorovro’ qv yap 
rois IorwWatdras dei more émitydetos. 

yap refers to the clause éorparnye 5¢ aitav x.7.A. not to the words 
immediately preceding, which are subordinate in sense, and might 
have been expressed, not xara giAriavy re adrov, but od Kara didiav 


Evvéorovro, 


a a , 
kal adixvodyrat teccapakoot; ipépa vorepov emt Opanys 7 Toridaa 


anéotn. See note on iii. 92, 4. 


mpookabe(ouevot S€ Kal airot tiv Tvdvay émodudpxnoay peéev, emevra be 
EvpBaow momodpevor kat Evppaxiay dvaykxaiay mpos tov Tepdixkay, OS 
adtods Kathmevyev 4 Motidara Kal 6 “Apioreds tapednhudds, daraviorayrat 


. & Ths Maxedovias. kai ddixdpuevor és Béporay kaxetOev émuotpepavTes Kat 


TeipdoavTes MpPATov TOU xwplou Kai odx EAdvres eropevovTo KaTa yav mpos 
tiv Tloridaav tpirxidiows pév SmAiras éavta@v, xwpis dé Trav Evppayov 
modXois, immedor S¢ é£axoviors Maxeddvey trois pera idimmov Kat Tav- 
caviov' dua 8€ vijes mapémdcov éBdounxovra. Kat Sdtyov dé mpotdvres 
tpiTator &pixovto és Fiywvov Kai eorparomedevoavro, 

There are considerable difficulties in this passage. 

a) Why should the Athenians have attacked a place belonging 
to Perdiccas, with whom they had just concluded an alliance? 
unless we suppose that his defection (i. 62 init.) had already oc- 
curred; but of this Thucydides says nothing here. Moreover 
they were in a hurry to reach Potidaea (as airods kxarnmeryev 7 
Lloridaa). 

5) The order of the words is strange. seipdcavres rod xapiov 
should come before émorpéyavres. 

c) Beroea is at least sixty miles from Gigonus, It is impossible 
that this distance could have been traversed by an army oT 
slowly (xar’ dAtyor mpoidyres) in two or three days. 

It has been conjectured that another Beroea, and not the well- 
known place of that name, is intended. In support of this con- 
jecture Grote appeals to Stephanus Byzantinus. Stephanus speaks 
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a) of a town Beres (Bépns médts Opgkns, dd Bépyros viod Maxeddvos, 61, Zn 
6) of the well-known Beroea in Macedonia, c) of Beroea in Syria. 

This Beres is perhaps the same as the town of Beroea or Beroé 

in Thrace, mentioned by other Byzantine writers, and by Ammianus 
Marcellinus. But a) it may not have existed at this time; 4) it 

was over a hundred miles from the head of the Thermaic Gulf. 

(See Dict. of Geography, s. v. Beroea.) And ¢) Thucydides would 

not have mentioned another Beroea without distinguishing it from 

the better-known place of the same name. 

It has been conjectured (by Pluygers, see Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 
382,) that instead of emorpéyavres we should read emi Srpépav, This 
emendation is ingenious, and meets the difficulty of the order of: 
the words. It also makes it possible that the Athenians went to 
Beroea with a friendly and not with a hostile purpose. It might 
further explain the distance traversed by the army in three days, 
if we knew exactly where Strepsa was. 

The name =rpeyaior occurs repeatedly, between the years 454— 
431, in the lists of tributary cities discovered on the Acropolis, and 
edited by Boeckh (Staatshaushaltung der Athener, 2nd ed.) and 
U. Koéhler. But nothing can hence be inferred as to the position 
of the town. For a) its place in the lists varies, 4) the towns men- 
tioned in the lists are not arranged in any exact order of place. 
Strepsa is also mentioned by Aeschines, F. L. (ii.) 29, eiAnpdros dé 
(scil. rod Havearviov) ’AvOepodvra kat O€pyny kal Zrpéyar. And if we could 
be sure that Aeschines is naming these three places in their true 
geographical order, we might infer from this passage that the position 
of Strepsa was, not far from that required by the context in Thu- 
cydides. The name Srpépa or Srpewaio is also found in Stephanus 
Byzantinus, Hesychius, and Harpocration, and is quoted by Photius 
from Ar. (Fragm. 174. 19.) But if the proposed emendation is 
adopted, a new difficulty arises: Beroea is then mentioned for no 
apparent reason, and without any hint, such as is afforded by the 
word émorpéWarres, that it lay quite out of the direct road. 

Considering that the situation of the place is really unknown to 
us, and that Thucydides gives no sufficient indication of the route 
pursued by the Athenians, we may regard the conjecture, though 
possible, as extremely uncertain. 
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TloriSavarat 5¢ kal of pera “Aptotéws HeAoromnowot mpoadexdpevor rovs 
"AOnvaious éotpatomedevovto mpds ‘OhbvOou ev TH tobud, Kal dyopav ew rhs 
moAEws ereTroinvTo. ' 

The reading required by the context is mpds "OAdvOov. ‘This has 
the authority of the Laurentian MS. The other readings, mpd 
*OdtvOov, Or mpos ’OAVO, are indefensible. For the troops com- 
manded by Aristeus must have been stationed in the neighbourhood 
of Potidaea, where they had their market, not in the neighbourhood 
of Olynthus, which was seven miles distant and beyond the isthmus. 
And Aristeus cannot have drawn up his own troops ‘in front of’ 
or ‘close to Olynthus,’ and those of the Chalcidians etc. ‘in 


’ Olynthus,’ for in that case a) he would have left Potidaea, which 


63. I. 


63. 3. 


was his’ base of operations, undefended, and 4) he could not have 
carried out his intention of placing the Athenians between two fires 


(ev péo@ rroteiy abrdy rovs modepiovs, 62 med.). 


qmdpnoe pev Ororépwoe Siaxwduvevon xopyoas, } emt ths "OAvvbov 7h és 
tiv LoriSaav, éoge 8 obv Evvayaydvte rovs pe éEavtod as €s eAdxtorov 
xoplov, Spdu@ BidoacOa és tiv Toridaayr. 

& ovv is a correction for yodv, the restrictive or argumentative 
sense of which appears quite out of place here. A few inferior 
MSS. read @oé€ev odv. 


pera dé hv paxny tporaiov €otncav oi "AOnvaict Kat Tovs vexpods tmo- 
ondvdous amédocav trois TorwWadras. 

The inscription in honour of the dead who fell in the battle of 
Potidaea has been discovered in or near the Ceramicus. 

It is restored and edited in the following form by Messrs. Newton 
and Hicks (Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part I. 
Attika ; see also Boeckh, C. I. G. vol. i. no. 170) :— 

addvardy pe Cal vodox xdpuv Ogcav" oi yap ev dmdous (?) 
onpaivew aper| iy iéwevor operépay (?) 

kat mpoydvelv| obér[o|s [erOdrdv evi ornPecow exorres (?) 
vixny ebrdhepop (sic) pnw’ €haBoly o |p[erépor. 

aidnp pep (Sic) Wuxds brede~aro, co[ para dé xOdv 
rayde" Ioredaias 3 audi ridas @d[acar, 
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€xOpav & of pev xovor rdcpov pépos, [oi dé puydrres 63. 3. 
reixos musrordryy édmid’ (sic) erro [ Biov. 

dvSpas pep (sic) modus de wobet Kai d4[ wos "Epexbéws, 
mpdobe Torerdaias of Odvov ev mp| opaxors, 

maides ’AOnvaiwy, Wuxas & dvrippolma Oévres 


Al AA ]dEavr’ dperiy Kat warp| i] edxdéioar. 


ds 8 ovk ereibe, Bovddpevos TA emt ToUToLs mapackevdtew K.T.A. 65. I. 
Ta émt trovrois=‘ what was to be done thereupon,’ or ‘ under the 
circumstances:’ with special reference to the preceding words, 
‘after the refusal of the garrison to sail out.’ The meaning is” 
illustrated by vi. 45 init. rots 8¢ Supaxociows év rovr@ moAAaydbey te Sy 
kal dro tov Katackérav oad iyyyéAdero Gre ev ‘Pyyi@ ai vnés eior* Kal ds 


émt tovTows mapeckevdfovto mdoy TH yvopn Kat ovkére jriotour. 


67. I. 


Srt amrovdds re NeAukdres elev kal ddixoiey THv TeAomwdvynaor. 


For omovdds without the article cp. note on i. 53. 2. 


Alywijrai re havepOs pév ob mpeoPeudpevor, Sedidres rovs ’A@nvaiovs 67. 2. 
Kpida Sé odx Fora per’ adrav évipyov Tov médepor. 

1) havepads od mpecBevsuevor and kpdda are two qualifications of the 
verb ¢viyyov, opposed to each other by pev and 6€: 

Or 2) mpecBevdpevoe. may be supplied with kpida 8é. 


To morov tpas, @ Aaxedaydvor, ths kal dyads adrovs modreias Kai 68. I. 
dpidias dmiotoréepous és Tovs GdXovs Av Te héywpev Kabioryor. 

The general meaning is, ‘ You are too apt to believe that all the 
world are honourable men like yourselves, and to distrust those 
who say otherwise.’ 

1)* There is a transition from the third person (és rovs Gdovs) to 
the first (Aéyopev). ‘ Your trust in one another makes you distrust 

us others if we say anything :’ i.e. ‘makes you distrust charges 

brought by others like ourselves” dmwrorépovs is to be taken with 
és tovs GdAous, and qv re A€yopey is a litotes, ‘if we have anything 
to say.’ 1d morév must mean not ‘good faith,’ but ‘trustfulness.’ 
The sense thus given to morév and dmororépovs is identical. 

Or 2) és rods ddAovs may be taken with jv m A€yoper, ‘ Your own 
good faith makes you incredulous of us if we say anything against 

E 2 


68. I. 


68. 2. 


Go..2: 


69, 2. 
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others.’ But the order of the words and the parallelism of the 
clauses are against this interpretation. For dmororépous és tovs 
a@\Xovs answers to Td morov tis Kal’ tyas avrovds modreias. 

Or 3) és rods G\Xovs may be taken in a somewhat different sense, 
and, referring not to the Corinthians but to the Athenians, with 
dmusrorépovs, ‘indisposed to believe about others: fw mm Aéyopev 
being added as an explanation; ‘if we say anything against them,’ 

According to 3) as well as 2) rd morév is to be taken in the sense — 
of ‘ good faith,’ 


ov mept dy ediddoxopev éxdorore Thy pdOnow éroretobe. 

tiv wabnow enoiobe, something more than éeuarOdvere, ‘you took 
no pains to be informed,’ ‘ did not attend to the information which 
we gave you.’ 


ov yap 6 SovAkwodpevos, GAN 6 Suvdyevos pev madoa, mepropav Sé, 
Gdnbeorepov avrd Spa, elmep Kal riv a&iaow tis dperis ws éhevOepav Thy 
‘EdAdSa héperat. | 

eimep kai x.t.d. ‘if, as is actually the case, he further enjoys the 
reputation of superior merit or virtue,’ etc. elmep xai is put where 
we might have expected @Ados re kal ei, because, although the 
preceding statement is general in form, the speaker is really think- 
ing only of the case of the Lacedaemonians. 


podus 8€ viv re EvvyOopev kai odd viv emt havepois. yxpiv yap ovK ef 
adixovpeOu ért oxoreiv, adda Kab’ 6 tt duvvotpeba, of yap Spavres BeBou- 
Aeupévor mpds ob Sreyvwxdtas, 75 Kal od péddovtes, emépxovrat. 

1) xpi yap, i.e. ei yap emt pavepois EvvphOopuer, xpiiv [dv] oxomeiv K.r.A, 
‘for if we had any definite object it would have been our business 
to have been considering, not whether we were wronged, but how 
we should revenge ourselves.’ Or 2)*, xpjv expresses a past time, 
extending into the present. ‘What we ought to have been con- 
sidering from the first,’ or ‘from the instant we met (€vvmdéoper) is 
no longer whether we are wronged, but how we can revenge 
ourselves.’ 

oi yap 8parres, ‘those who are acting,’ i.e. the Athenians. See 
note on iv. 33. 2. 

BeBovdevpévar is opposed to od dceyvexdras, and 78y to péAdovres, 
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of pév ye vewreporro.oi, Kal éemwonoar dig Kal emiredéoa epyo d dv 70. 2. 
yraow" ipeis S€ ra imdpxovra te odLew cal emyvdvar pndev Kal épye 
ovd€ tavaykaia é&xéoOar. 

The infinitives, odfewv, émyvavar, é&ixéoOar, are probably governed, 
not by ééeis, but by some general notion of ‘skilled’ or ‘ ready,’ 
which is supplied from it. Cp. however iii. 38 fin. dwaraca 


mm” 
apiorot K.T.A. 


ert S€ Trois pev Gopuaow addorpiwrdtots irép THs mékews xpavTa, TH 70. 6. 
yroun S€ oixevorarn és To mpdocew Te bmep airijs. 

A somewhat forced antithesis between addorpi@rdrois and oikevordrn 
is the veil of a noble sentiment. ‘Their bodies they throw away, 
as freely as though they did not belong to them, in the service of 
their country: their minds they jealously preserve as the thing 
dearest to them, that they may use them on her behalf.’ Or, in 
other words, ‘their outer self is nothing to them, their inner self 
everything, because they can serve their country best by a willing- 
ness to sacrifice the one and by a determination to preserve the 
other.’ 

yvepy here includes the idea of the spirit, purpose, or resolution, 
which an Athenian never loses. Compare other passages in which 
Thucydides speaks of men being conquered by fortune though 
their resolution is unconquered, ii. 87 init., vi. 11 fin., 72 init. 

The thought is further developed in what follows. olkeia just 
below corresponds to oikevordry. 


kat & pév dy emwonoavres py eEdAOwow, oixeia oréeperOu yoivra, d § 70. 7. 
dy émedOdvres xrno@vra, ddtya mpds Ta peAXovTa TUXELV TMPagavTeEs. 

rvxev is significant, though unemphatic. ‘They seem to have 
gained little in comparison with what they will gain, and that 
little by chance.’ Or more simply, ‘Anything which they have 
succeeded in effecting, or ‘which they have just effected, seems 
to them a small matter in comparison of what they are about 
to effect.’ 


a“ - , 
kai dmodavovow éAdxiora Tav tmapydvrav Sia Td det kraoOar Kat pyre 70. 8, 
€optiyy dAdo te yyeioOar # 7d Ta Seovra mpaka, Evupopav te ox Hagov 


a iy > , a 2 / > 7 
Hovxiav arpdypova } adoxoXiav érimovoy, 


70. 8. 


yA ee 
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Compare Burke, Speech on American Taxation (of Lord Gten- 
ville), ‘He took public business, not as a duty which he was to 
fulfil, but as a pleasure which he was to enjoy.’ The same thought 
recurs, a little exaggerated, in the ‘Letter to a Noble Lord’ 
Speaking of his own son, Burke says, ‘He was made a public 
creature ; and had no enjoyment whatever, but in the performance 
of some duty,’ 

Cp. also Shakespeare, Macbeth, i. 4, ‘The rest is labour, which 
is not used for you:’ Goethe, Pandora (sub fin.)— 

‘Prometheus. Was kiindest du fiir Feste mir? Sie lieb ich nicht; 
Erholung reichet Miiden jede Nacht genug. 
Des echten Mannes wahre Feier ist die That!’ 


kai olecbe THY Hovxiay ov Tovros Tay avOponav ent mreioror apkeiv, ot 
dy TH péev Tapackeuy Sixaa mpaoowor, TH Bé yvapn, iy ddicavrar, prow 
dou pi) emerpépovres, GAN Ext TA ph AuTetv Te GAAous Kat avTol dy.uvd- 
pevor ph) BAdarec@ar 7d ivor vépere. 

Th péev mapackerq—rh S€ yvoun is a variation of Thucydides’ 
favourite antithesis between the outward and inward. ‘Who never 
use their material force unjustly, but who show a temper of mind 
which is prepared to resist if necessary.’ The two datives, although 
they answer to one another, are in slightly different constructions : 
Tj Tapacxevy being an instrumental dative, rj yrouy, taken with doe 
éo1, a dative of manner. 3 

én TO py Avmeiy x.r.4. 1)* ‘You deal justice to your neighbours 


on the principle of doing no harm to any one and defending your- 


selves in such a way as not to be injured,’ in other words, your 
policy is simply inoffensive and defensive. At a time when the 
Athenians were robbing Hellas of her liberties this apathy might 
fairly be denounced as a crime. ‘Non-interference’ was ‘ political 
suicide’ (Mazzini). 

The other explanation, 2) ‘on the principle of not incurring any 
loss in self-defence,’ as Mr. Wilkins points out in his note on the 
passage, is less suitable to the position of wy: and would have 
required emi tO pyre Avreiv Adovs pyre adrol duvvdpevor Brdwrec Oat. 
The place of dpvvdpevor before y7 shows that it is the emphatic 
word, and expresses what the Lacedaemonians did do and not 
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what they failed to do,—‘to defend yourselves so as to avoid 71. 1: 
injury,’ not ‘to avoid injuring yourselves by defending yourselves.’ 


avaykn 8 domep Téxvns dei Td emrcyryvopeva Kpatetv, 71, 2: 
téxyms, which is generally taken as genitive after ra éemvyryvdpeva 
repeated, may also be a genitive of relation, ‘as in the case of 
the arts.’ Cp. note oni. 142 fin. rd dé vaurixdv téxvns éoriv Somep 


kat @Xo Th. 


Spdpev 8 dy adtxoy ovdév odre mpds Ocdv Tav Spxiwy ovre mpis avOporav 71. 5. 
TaV atcbavopevur. 
tay aicOavopévar, 1)* ‘men who look on:’ who are witnesses in 
one way as the Gods are in another, whether with the outward eye 
or with the mind. 
Or 2) ‘men who appreciate the situation.’ Compare v. 26 fin. 
aio bayépevos tH Hdcxia, ‘old enough to understand.’ 


Bovdopévor b¢ tpav mpobiper eivas, pevotper, ole yap Sova dv mowoipev 71. 6. 
petaBadAdpevor ovre EvvnOeorepous dy Gdovs evporper. 

With otre yap... movoipev, Bovropévor ipav mpobipor eiva is still to 
be supplied; so that the words do not contradict Spader 8 dy - 
aixov ovdév above. 


tay 3é “AOnvatwy, eruxe yap mpeoBeia mpdrepov ev ri Aaxedaipovr wept 72. I. 
@\Xov wapotca, Kal ds yoOovto Tay Adyor, okev airois mapitnréa és Tovs 
Aaxedatpovious eivat. oor a 

The sentence is a confusion of two constructions. It might have 
run of & "A@nvaioe, érvxye yap mpeoBeia, as noborro, Or trav 8 ’AOnvaiwv 
éruxe mpeoBeia, Kal as noOovro, The Greek fondness for expressing 
logical relations has inserted ydp out of place. The writer 
begins as if yap were not to follow, and after ydp has been intro- 
duced resumes the sentence, in the words kal as jobovro trav Adyav, 
as if yap had not preceded. 


ra dé Mydixa kal doa adrot Evmore, ei Kat Sv dxAou paddov Eorar del 73, 2. 
mpoBaddopévors, dvdykn héyewv. 

1)* 8 dydov, to the Athenians themselves. paAdov, disagreeable 
rather than agreeable. Or 2) 8 éxAov may refer to the hearers, in 
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73. 2. which case zpoBaddopuévors must be taken as a dative of relation, 


74, I. 


Tosti 


‘in relation to us who bring them forward,’ and not with 6’ dxAov, 
‘although we who are always bringing them forward may very 
likely find that they are more disagreeable than agreeable to the 
hearers.” The ambiguity is not greater than in iv. 10 med. iroxo- 
pnoact S€, Kaimep xaderov dv, eropoy eorat. 


But 1)* is more consistent with the haughty tone of the speech. 


vais pév ye és TAS TeTpaKOTlas OAlym eAdacous Tov Svo potpay k.T.A. 

The reading rerpaxogias must be retained; the other, tpraxocias, 
being a palpable correction, and being supported only by four 
bad MSS. 

According to Herodotus the actual number of triremes was 378 
(viii. 48); in the battle itself 380 (viii. 82), two ships having 
deserted from the enemy. Of these the Athenians supplied 180 
(viii. 44), or, as Themistocles is made to say in another place, 200 
(viii. 61), perhaps including the twenty which they had lent to the 
Chalcidians (viii. 1). The whole number in Aesch. Pers. 338 is 
300 or 310,— 

kal yap "E\Anow perv fv 
6 mas dptOpos és tpiaxadas déxa 
vaay, dexas & jv ravde ywpis Exxptros. ; 

But then it must be remembered that the poet is dwelling upon 
the numerical inferiority of the Greek fleet, in order to exalt its 
victory. 

The numbers in the text may be the exaggeration of the Athe- 
nian orator into whose mouth the speech is put, or they may be 
founded on some popular estimate. 


Gp dgiol éopev, d Aaxedapdmor, kat mpobupias evexa tis TéTe Kal YrOuNS 
Evvévews, apxis ye fs exomev trois “EAAnot ph ottws ayav émupOdves 
Sraxeiabar ; 

dpa is here put for dp’ od ; ‘are we not?’ or, more correctly, the 
delicacy of Attic speech forbears to ask for a distinct answer even 
where the case is abundantly clear. For examples see Hartung, 5. 2. 
2. 2 foll., (who, however, explains Gpa here as expressing a union 
of question and inference.) Cp. especially Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. 40, dpa, 
pn, © dydpes, viv péev katpds SiarvOjqva ; ‘is it not time to disperse ?’ 
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yropuns gvvécews, the ‘ability of mind,’ or ‘sagacity of judg- 75, 1, 
ment,’ which we showed. yvepns, genitive of the subject after 


Evvécews. 


mao S€ dveripOovov ta fuppépovta tav peyicrav wépt kuwdvvev eb 75, 5. 
tec Bau.. 

1) ra Evudéepovra eb ribecOa. A pleonastic expression. We should 
have expected simply ra mapdvra «3 ridecba. But the participle is 
used in a proleptic sense. Not ‘rightly to arrange their interests 
when they have to meet the greatest dangers,’ but ‘rightly to 
arrange things so as to be for their interest.’ 

Or 2) ra Evpépovra ed ribeoOa may be taken, like edrvylay rHy 
mapovoav kahas ribeoOu iv. 17 med., ‘making good use of the 
advantages which offer.’ But the other explanation, though more 
difficult, is more suitable to the context. For the Athenians are 
describing their situation at the time, not as advantageous, but 
as full of danger. 

For rév peyiorav wept xwdvivey cp. i. 123 init. mepi d€ ray ererra 


pedddvrwv Trois mapovot BonOovyras xpi émvradaura@peiv. 


kal <Aarcovpevor yap ev Tais EupPodalats mpos rods Evppdyous Sikats 77, 1, 
kal wap piv avrois év Tois duoios vdpors TonTavTEs TAS Kpicets Pidodiceiv 
Soxodpev. 

1)* ‘For because,’ or ‘whereas, we even (kai) give up our just 
rights and judge our allies in our own dicasteries, and by the 
same law which judges ourselves, we are thought litigious.’ The 
two clauses eAaccovpevor... dikats: map qyiv adrois... pices present 
different aspects of the same idea. Hence xai—«ai cannot be 
connected with each other so as to mean ‘both’—‘and.’ The 
comma after dikas is better omitted. 

Or 2) xai—ydp may be taken together. ‘And the proof is that, 
because we remit our rights, etc., we are thought litigious.’ 

It has been attempted to find in the two clauses a distinction 
between the treatment of the autonomous allies (Chios and Lesbos) 
with whom Sika: dré up8ddov in the ordinary sense are supposed 
to have been held, and that of the €dppayou dmjxooe who were com- 
pelled to resort for justice to Athens. But @) though such a 


77. 


I. 
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distinction may have existed, nothing is anywhere said of it, 
and 4) in this passage the allusion, if intended, would have been 
more fully expressed. 

fupBodatar Sixar—=Sdikar dd cvpBdrov. The word ovpBora generally 
refers to the treaties regulating disputes between members of inde- 
pendent states. It here seems to be applied by analogy to a 
similar arrangement between Athens and her allies. 

But it cannot be considered certain that the term Sika: amd oup- 


-Béd\ov was applied to suits between Athens and her allies. 


On the one hand, Pollux, Hesychius, and the author of one of the 
Lexicons (6) in Bekker’s Anecdota, professing to quote Aristotle 
CA€nvaios dd cupBddev édixaloy trois imnxdois’ ottws “ApurroréAgs), Say 
that the term was so applied. But the entire statement may arise 
out of an imperfect understanding of the words of Thucydides, 
and we cannot rely upon the reference to Aristotle, occurring as it 
does in a writing of unknown but certainly late date. 

On the other hand, there is a passage in Antiphon which seems 
to favour the opposite view, De Caed. Herod. (v.) 78, & 8’ & Ao 
xeopopirei, rodro obk admootepay ye Tay eis Thy modu Eavrdy ovdevos OVS 
érépas médews ToXitns yeyervnuevos, Gomep Erépous 6p rovs pev eis tH 
ifrecpov idvras Kat olkodvras év Tois ToAepuios Tois tperépors Kal Sixas Grd 
EupBdrov Syiv SixaLopdvous, otdé hevywr rd wAROos 1d iperepov, rors & 
oiovs tpeis pucav ovxopdyras. The defendant is speaking of the 
loyalty shown by his father, a citizen of Mitylene, towards Athens 
during the time following the revolt and.reduction of Mitylene. 
The words seem to imply that he might. have gone into a foreign 
country, which the writer rhetorically calls an enemies’ country, and 
thereby have obtained the right of carrying on Sika: ard cupBdror, 
which he had not possessed as a member of an allied and subject 
state. 

EvpBdoraua Sika has therefore been taken to mean ‘suits relating to 
contracts.’ But why these only, and not criminal, or other civil, suits? 

See, on the whole subject, Platner, Der Attische Process, i. 
p- 111, (who gives a different and somewhat forced Sapna of 
the passage in Antiphon.) 

nowjoartes, instituting, not holding, which would be srototvpevos 
(pres. middle, not aor. active). 
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of 8é etbopevor pds nuas amd rod toov Suireiv, Av Te TAPS TO ph olegVat 77. 3.’ 
XpHvae 7} yrouy, 7 Svvdper rH Sia tiv apyiy kal éracoiv ehaccwabdow, od 
TOU TA€OVOS jul) TTEpiTKdpevor xdpiv ExovoL, GAAL TOD évBeods yaewarepov 
pepovow, 7} <i awd mparns arrobéuevor tov vépov pavepds émdeovexrodper. 

mapa Td pa) olerOar xpijvar=napa Td olecOar px) xphvat, ‘contrary to 
their opinion that it is wrong,’ i.e. to their opinion that what they 
suffer in the particular case is unjust. The negative is connected 
with the main verb, as in expressions like otk oiyat ypiva, od 
pnee xprvat, 

tov évdeovs, they are angry ‘ at the lack of some part,’ or ‘at not 
obtaining the whole’ of the advantages which they claim ; opposed, 
not directly but by inference, as ‘the smaller part’ to rod mdéovos, 
the larger. rod évdeots is a genitive of reference after yaderas 
pépew. Compare ii. 62 med. yareras pepew abtav. 


Gdixovpevoi re, as Eoxer, of GvOpwmo paddoy dpyifovrar } Bratdpevor. 77. 4. 
rd pev yap wd TOU toou Soxei wheoventetoba, rd 5 dd Tod Kpeiacovos 
KaTavayKdlerOar, 

ivov and xpeiocovos are neuter, not masculine, as the frequency of 
the expression dé rod icov and the use of the preposition dmd, not 
ind, show. 

1)* ‘The one case appears to be an over-reaching where men 
are equal, the other to be an act of compulsion where there is 
superiority.’ mAcovexreioOar = meovexrnua civa, ‘to be a case of 
unfair advantage.’ xaravaykxd{eoOar—=dvaykn iva, ‘to be a case of 
compulsion.’ 

Or 2) 7d ev, rd d¢ are adverbial accusatives. We may translate, 

a) ‘for in the one case he’ (supplied from of dvépwzor) ‘ seems to 

be defrauded.’ Or 4)—8oxei being impersonal—‘ In the one case 

there seems to be an unfair advantage taken,’ etc. ; 
Compare for the passive sense of mAcovexreioba, Xen. Mem. iii. 

5. 2, Bowrav pev yap moddol mreovecrovpevor td OnBaiav dvopevas: 


avrois €xovot, 


pnkovépevos yap pidci és rixas Ta wOAAG mepticracba, dv ioov TE daréxo- 78. 2. 
pev, kal Stotépws eotar Ev GSqrw Kuvduveverar. 


év ioov re dmréxoper, literally, ‘from which we are both equally 


7S: 2: 


78. 4. 


80. I. 


80. 3. 


81. 4. 
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distant,’ i.e. ‘which are beyond the control of either of us.’ é2orépas 
éora follows év dng. Although the clause kal... xwduveverar has no 
grammatical connection with &v, the connection of idea may be 
given by supplying ey ais, scil. réyas, or, more generally, év o, ‘in 
which case,’ after cai: as thus, Sv icov re dméxouev kai év ais, OF év 


Ke > 7 ¢ , ” , 
@, ovk eiddres Srrorépws Eorat Kivduvevoper. 


Aéyouev tyiv, Ews ert avOaiperos apdorepos 7 ed’Bovdia, omrovBas py 
Avew, nde mapaBaivew tors dpxovs. See note oni. 53. 2. 


kat avrds modd@v 76n Trodcuov eumerpds eiut, & Aaxedardriot, kal tpaov 
‘ > “ 2 We , cia : 
Tous év TH adTH HAtKia 6p@ x.7.A, 


Tovs €v TH aitn Nrtkia dpe, SCil, éumeipous dvras. 
‘ 


mpos pev yap tods Ilehotmovvyatous kat tods dotuyeitovas mapdpuouos 
Nev 7 Gdn. 

‘The Peloponnesians’ and ‘ our neighbours’ are really the same 
persons, but they are presented under different aspects, and the 
difference is emphasized by the repetition of the article; they are 
‘the Peloponnesians,’ and also they are ‘our neighbours.’ Cp. 
Aristot. Pol. iii. 10. 3, dAX dpa robs éhdrrovs Sixaoy apxew Kat rods 


’ 
movatovs ; 


tis obv Eorar jpav & médeuos; ef py yap f vavol Kpatnoopey f Tas 
mpooddovs adaipncoper, ad Sv 1rd vavtixdy tpépovor, BdorpdpeOa Ta 
Théo. 

Braopeba ta mréa, literally 1) ‘we shall generally be unsuc- 
cessful,’ or 2) ‘ we shall lose more than our enemies will,’ or 3) ‘we 
shall lose more often than we shall gain.’ 


82. 5. «i yap dmapdoxevor tois Tov Euppdxov éykAjpacw ererxBévTes Tepodpev 


aitny, dpare, Oras pa aloxiov Kal amopatepov ri Iekomovynaw mpak- 
oper. 

Either 1)* ‘in greater difficulty and disgrace than at present,’ 
aicxwov answering to the idea of aicxivn contained in éycAjpact, and 
referring to the complaints of the allies that Peloponnesus was 
involved in difficulty and disgrace. already ; or 2) ‘we shall bring 
difficulty and disgrace upon Peloponnesus rather than upon our 
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enemies;’ or 3) ‘dishonour and difficulty rather than ease and 82. 5. 
honour,’ aicxuov kat drop@tepov=aicxpas Kal dmépws paddov. Cp. 
note on ii. 40. 1. 

Cp. for 2) and 3) the note on ra mei above. 


kai €otrw 6 médepos ody Grav Td Tréov, dAda Samdyys, BV Hv Ta Smda BB, 2. 
aenrei. 

8? qv, literally, not ‘by which,’ but ‘because of which ;’—‘ which is’ 
not ‘the instrument,’ but ‘the reason, or ‘secret, of success in arms.’ 


Kai Gua éhevdépay kal eddogorarny médw Sid mavtés venspeba’ kai Sivatar 84, I. 2. 
padiota cappooctvn Eudpor oir’ civa. pdvoe yap 8¢ adtd edmpayias 
te ovk €&vBpiCoper, cat Evuopais fjocov érépwv cikouev' trav te Fv 
énaivg éLorpuvdvrar jas emi ta Sewd mapa rd Soxodv hiv ok emaipspeba 
70ov7, kai Hv Tis Gpa fdv KaTnyopia mapogdvy, ovdév paddov dybeabevres 
dverreio Onuev, 

kai dua...veyoueOa, Another reason why the Lacedaemonians 
could afford to maintain a cautious policy. 

rovro, ‘this caution, referring to rd Bpadd cai péAdov at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, and resumed by & adré in the next line. 
padiora, ‘implies these qualities more than any others,’ or ‘above 
all other courses. 

kai duvara x.7.A, is a proposition which, according to a favourite 
Greek idiom, is qualified in form but not in meaning. No doubt 
is intended. ‘This is very possibly,’ or ‘Who can say that this 
is not?’ are equivalent expressions in English. dvvara: cwppooivn 
eva in this place=not ‘means moderation,’ but simply ‘may be 
moderation.’ 

qv tus dpa iv xarnyopia mapogvvy, scil. the Corinthian orator. 
Perhaps a reference to the mention of xar7yopia in the Corinthian 
speech, i. 69 fin. ‘You say that you do not accuse us, but we 
do not care if you do.’ 7 


moAepikol Te kai eVBovdor dia 7d EUKOCpOV yryvdpeba, TO pev STL aides 84, 3, 
swdpoctvns mhelotoy petexer, aicxdvys Sé edpuxia, e¥Bovdoe S€ duabé- 
oTEpov TdY vopnwv THs imepoias Totdeudpevor, Kal Etv xaendrnte cwoppo- 


, aA a Sool, > ad . , A by o 4 ” > 
VEOTEPOY 7) OTE U’T@Y avynKovOTEt, Kal pH, TA axpeia Evverol Gyav dyes, 


84, 3. 
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Tas T@v Todepiov mapacKkevas Adyw KahOs pephdpevor dvopolas Epyw 


émegvévan. 


Either a) ‘the sense of shame enters most largely into’ (or, ‘more 
largely than anything else into,’) ‘the spirit of order,’ or 4) ‘ the 
sense of shame is most largely made up of the spirit of order,’ i. e. 
‘the spirit of order enters most largely into,’ (or ‘is a main ingre- 
dient in,’) ‘the sense of shame.’ It is not quite clear in which of 
these two forms Thucydides means to represent the inseparable 
connection between cadpooivn and aidés. But in either case the 
argument is from cadpoctvrn to aides, not from aides to cappoctvy. 
For cwdpoctvn is the resumption of 1d evcoopoy. Cp. iii. 83 init. 
kai Td etnOes, OU Td yevvaiov mreioTov peTéxet, Katayehacbev Hpavioby, 
where the argument is from the absence of ré etj@es to the absence 
of rd yevvaior. ; 

Although aicxvvy is often distinguished from aides, as the shame 
which follows, from the shame which prevents, an evil act,—cp. 
aides, pdBos emi mpoodoxig oyou" aicxivn Sé, PoBos en’ aicxp@ mempay- 
pevg, Niceph. Greg. see Steph. s. v. aid#s,—there is no distinction 
in their use here. The,variation of the word is only a false attempt 
to evade tautology by a difference of sound which is not one of 
meaning. 

First comes the habit of discipline, rd edxoopor, then the spirit of — 
obedience, then the fine sense of honour, which makes cowardice 
impossible. The connection of ideas recalls the familiar passage 
of Burke, ‘Never, never more shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the heart’ (c@Ppoctr), ‘which kept 
alive even in servitude itself the spirit of an exalted freedom.... 
It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage while it 
mitigated ferocity,’ etc. (aides and edyuxia). 

The idea of the connection between aid#s and the discipline of 
an army is as old as Homer;—Il. v. 531,— ‘ 

aidopevav & avdpav mréoves odor He mépavrat. 

éneévevae is dependent upon some more general word, such as 
ciwOdres, understood from madevdpevn. Cp. note oni. 70. 2. Or 
more directly upon za:devopxevor, which is used by Xenophon with 
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an infinitive, (Mem, ii. 1. 3, r@ dpyew madevopérv) ; the construction 84, 3: 
is here assisted by the words Sere dyyxovereiv which intervene. 

émeftevae May be taken either absolutely ‘to carry a purpose 
into execution,’ or with ras trav modepiay mapackevas, ‘to proceed 
against, or meet, the preparations of an enemy in another spirit 
when we have to act. In either case ¢py# is adverbial, not 
governed by emegcevar, 


ois pev yap xphpard €ore moAAA kal vies Kal trot, jpiv bé Etppaxoe 8B, 3. 
dyaboi, ots ob mapadoréa Trois *APnvaiors eoriv, oddé Sixais Kal oyors Sia- 
Kpiréa ph Aéyw Kai adtods Bdamropevous, dhAd timwpyréa ev raxer Kal 
mavtt obeve. 

Bdamropevous 1) refers to the allies, and is dependent partly, like 
ovs, ON mapadoréa, partly on some transitive notion to be gathered 
from the intervening words odd¢ Sixais kat Adyous Scaxpuréa, , 

Or 2) it refers to the Lacedaemonians, following S:axpiréa as if 
ov det Suaxpivew npas had preceded. 

Or 3)* the words may be regarded as an accusative absolute, 
or remote accusative after the whole clause ovd€ Sikais Kal Adyous 
dvaxpiréa, (cp. note on i. 93, 3,) referring either @)* to the allies, or 
6) to the Lacedaemonians. ‘And we must not be litigating and 
talking, when it is not in word only that “our allies,” or “we our- 
selves,” are being injured. 

1) and 3 a) agree better with the general scope of the passage, 
in which, not the Lacedaemonians, but the allies, are represented 
as the sufferers. Compare of & otxére péAAovot kaxas mdoxew just 
above. kai avrovs, ‘they on their part;’ «ai compares the Lace- 
daemonians with the allies, and indicates that, if the aid offered by 
the one be a word only, the sufferings of the other should also be a 
word. 

ph has a subjective or hypothetical sense with a touch of irony, 
‘unless we assume that the allies themselves are suffering in word.’ 


7) 6€ Suayvopn abrn tis éxkAnocias, Tod ras amovdas Aehiabat, eyevero ev 8, 6. 
TO TeTapt@ rer kal Sexar@ Tay TprakovrouTidayv onovdav TPOKEXwPnKULOY, 
43> 7 sy ‘ > C4 
al eyévovro peta Ta EvBoikd, 


mpoxexopnxuay, scil. és rotro rb éros, ‘which had run thus far.’ 


87. 6. 


90. 2. 


90. 3. 


H1.: 7. 


91. 6. 


93, 3. 
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For the position of the participle cp. i. 8 med. yvwo@évres tH Te 


oxeup tTav SrArov EvvreOappéry. 


jélouv re adrovs pi Tetxitew, GANG Kai Tov Zéw TeAorovvyjoov paddov 
daots guverotHKe Evykabedeiv pera oar Tors mepiBdrovs, 

écos Evverornxer, not ‘which had a continuous line of wall 
standing,’ but simply ‘which had a wall standing.’ gw» adds an 
idea of strength or firmness to the simple verb. Cp. note on 
Evyxarotkicartes, ii. 41. 4. 


‘ , 
dcos EvvevatnKer=doos eiornKer kai py KateBEBAnTO, 


emurxeiv péxpt TocovTou ws ay Td Teixos tkavov aipwow Sore dropd= 
xeoOat €x Tod dvayxaorarov frfpous. 

éws dv aipwow, The present, where we should have expected the 
aorist, is used to give évdpyea to the description: ‘until they find 
that they are raising the wall to a sufficient height.’ Cp. dre retxi¢erat 
Te Kat 40n UYos AapBaver, i. 91 init. 


oi S€ dxovoyres TH pev Oewsorokdel émeibovro bia Gidiav abrov’ tev Se 
Gov arxvoupevwv kal capas karnyopovvrey, dru tetxierai te Kal Hon 
Uos Aap Paver, odK elyov, Gtws xp amirrjoat. 

tay dé d\dwy, 1) when the others (i.e. every one who came from 
Athens except Themistocles) came declaring, etc. 

Or 2) giving an emphatic meaning to «ai, which may be taken 
either with capés or xarnyopovvrear, ‘but when the others who came 
quite plainly told them,’ or ‘ further plainly told them, 


Soxeiv odv odict Kal viv dpyewwov civat thy éavtod méAw Teixos Exe, kal 
iSia trois moXirats Kat és Tods mdvTas Euppdxous oPeAiwworepov ExeaOat. 

1)* ‘It would be better for the Athenians themselves, and better 
for all the allies, that Athens should have walls.’ 

Or 2) ‘It would be better for the citizens in their own interest 
(i.e. safer for the city) and better for the citizens in their relation to 
the allies (i.e. having regard to their influence in the confederacy) 
that Athens should have walls.’ So, nearly, Classen. 


érewe O€ Kal Tod Tears ra Aouad 6 CeptoroxAjjs oikodopeiv (Sw pKTO 


8 aitod mpdrepoy emt ris éxetvou dpxijs fis kat’ evvautoy "APnvaiors Apée), 
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vopiteav té te xwpioy Kaddv <ivat, Ayévas Exov Tpeis avrodueis, Kai abtods 93. 3. 
vauTiKods yeyevnpevous peya mpohépe és 7d kricacbae Svvapuy. 

imjjpxro 8 airov. The verb is used impersonally, ‘a beginning 
had been made of it.’ xar emavrdévy in meaning qualifies dpyjs, ‘ the 
yearly office of archon which he held.’ 

1)* avitods vavtixods yeyevnuévovs is used as the ‘accusative 
absolute,’ or remote accusative following péya mpopepew és rd 
krnoacOa Sivayw. ‘And, the Athenians having become sailors, 
it was greatly conducive to the increase of their power.’ The 
subject of péya mpohepew is an idea to be gathered from the 
previous sentence, ‘the possession of a good harbour.’ 

2) adrovs has been taken as the direct object of mpopepew, 7d 
xepiov being the subject, and mpog¢épew meaning ‘to advance,’ or 
‘promote.’ But this active use of rpopépew is rare. 

3) The words atrods vavtixods yeyernuévovs have also been made 
the subject to mpopépew, ‘their having become a naval power was 
greatly conducive, etc.’ 

4) abrovs may be the subject of mpodepew, and péya mpopepew may 
mean ‘to have a superiority, or advantage, over others.’ Cp. i. 123 
med. ef dpa mdovr re viv kai eLovoia ddtyov mpopépere, ii. 89 init., 
vii. 64 fin., 77 init. This interpretation avoids all grammatical 
irregularity, and gives the opposition between xepiov and airovs 
which seems to be intended. 


kal Thy dpxiy evdis Evyxateokevatle. 93. 4. 


évyxareoxevate, cp. note on ii. 41. 4. 


kat @xoddunoay Th éxeivov yroun Td maxos Tod Teixous, Smep viv ert Snddv OB. 5. 
éort mepi tov Ietpad. dvo yap dyaka évavtias &AAHAatS rods Aldous 


7 A 


emizyov. 
Cp. the parody in Ar. Birds, 1126,— 
AD. dor’ dy érdva pév Upokevidys 6 Kopmapeds 
kal Ocoyérs evavrio dV dpyare, 
inmov inévtoy péyebos cov 6 Sovpios 
ind rod mAdrous dy mapedacairny. 
TIE. “Hpdkvets. 


kat elhov tpijpes Bowixar kat duepOeipay tas maaas és diaxocias. 100. 1. 
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100. 3. 


101, 2. 


101. 3. 
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If és ras Suaxooias, which has the lesser weight of MS. authority, 
be read, we must translate ‘amounting to 200, which was the 
whole fleet,’ rds referring to ras wdoas. ‘The larger numbers ascribed 
to the Persian fleet by later writers, Ephorus (350), Phanodemus 
(600),—(both referred to in Plutarch, Cimon xii,)—Diodorus xi. 
60, (340) must then be rejected, 


Tov pev ’Evvea ‘Odav abtot exparnoay, ds eiyov "Hdwvol, mpoedOdvres Se 
Tis Opdkns és peodyecav SiuePOdpnoav év ApaBnoxe ti “Hdor«y tnd 
Tov Opaxav fupmdvtwv, ois modcuov fv To xwpiov ai "Evvea “Odot 
xreCopevov. 

avroi, in opposition to the Edoni. évpmdyrey is the reading of 
all the MSS. and is probably correct, though the Edonians alone 
are mentioned by Herod. ix. 75, Pausanias i. 29. 4, Diodorus xi. 70. 
It has been proposed to read évymayres. But a) the two accounts 
are not really inconsistent, as the Edonians, being the former pos- 
sessors Of ’Evvéa ‘Odoi, would be chiefly concerned. 46) There is 
nothing surprising in the Thracians having collected and over- 
whelmed the new colony. Nor ¢) is it likely that the Edonians, a 
single barbarian tribe, could have cut off 10,000 settlers to a man. 
Nor @) does there appear any reason for the sudden change in the 
narrative of Thucydides from the Edonians to the Thracians, if 
only the Edonians are meant. Ande) in iv. 102 med, the destruction 
of the colony is attributed to the Thracians. 

It is true that the reading fvpmdvrwv, which is found in all the 
MSS., may be supposed to have arisen from dpooréAevrov. But 
the change to vumavres is unnecessary. 


mAelotor S€ tHv Eihdtwv eyevovro of trav wadaav Meconvioy téte 
Sovrlwbévray andyovor’ 7 Kai Meconueot exAnOnoay. of martes. 

mreiora is, strictly speaking, the predicate : rére, at the time when 
they were conquered, implied in rév mahat@y Meoonviov. Cp. note 
on viii. 62. 3. 


Odo dé tpirm rer modvopkoipevoe Gpoddynoav *AOnvaiows reixds Te 
KaSehovtes, Kal vais tapaddvres, xpruatd re doa ede amododva avrixa 


tafdpevor Kal 7d Aourdv Pepe, THY TE Hfmewpov Kal TO péTadAoy AévTes, 
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The actions indicated by the aorist participles are not prior in 101. 3. 
time to that indicated in the main verb: cp. i. 108 fin., 117 fin, 
and note on iv. 112. 2. 


padiora 8 avrods émexadécavto Gre Tetxouayxeiv éddxouv Svvarot eivat, 102. 2. 
Tots S€ trohopkias pakpas KaeotynKulas ToUTou évSead epatvero’ Pia yap 
dy eiXov 7d xwpior. ’ 

tovrov évded éhaivero, It has been doubted whether the deficiency 
spoken of is that of the Lacedaemonians or the Athenians, whether 
Thucydides means to say r)* that the Lacedaemonians called in 
the Athenians because ‘their want of skill in siege operations,’ (or, 
taking évde@ in a different sense, ‘their need of the skill for which 
the Athenians were famed’), ‘was proved by the time during 
which the siege had lasted,’ rois 5€ modvopxius paxpas kabeornkvias : OF, 
2) that the Athenians showed themselves less skilful in siege- 
works than the Lacedaemonians expected, ‘which was proved by 
the further protraction of the siege.’ 

In the first case paxpas xabeornxvias refers to the length of the 
siege before the Athenians came, in the second to its continuance 
afterwards. 

The reading rois 5€ has the majority of MSS. in its favour. 

Cp. with the whole passage, Aristoph. Lysistr. 1137-1147, 

cir’, & Adkwves, mpds yap bpas rpéfopat, 

ovk to@’, dr’ ehOwv Sedpo Tepixdeidas tore 

6 Adkwv *AOnvaiwy ixeris xabélero 

ent rotor Bapois xpos ev howiids, 

orpariav mpocatray ; 7) S€ Meoonyn tore 

ipiv érexeiro, x@ eds oeiwy dua, 

ehOdy dé ody émdiraor rerpakioyirlous 

Kizev ddnv eowoe ry Aaxedaipova. 

tavti nabéyres trav’ AOnvatwv tro 

Snotre xapay, fs Un’ eb wemdvOate ; 
where however the comic poet has taken considerable liberties with 
the facts. 

of 8 év dyn Sexdtw Erer, ds odxéri edivavro dvyréxew, EvvéBnoay 103, 1. 
mpos Tovs Aaxedatpovious k.T.A, 
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Kriiger (Historisch Philologische Studien, i, p. 156) would read 
rerdpr, not dexdr@, éret. His chief grounds are as follows : 

a) If dexdrp be read, Thucydides must be supposed to anticipate 
the course of events by several years in order to complete the 
narrative of the siege of Ithomé, and then to resume the thread, in 
the account of the Megarian alliance, at the point where it had 
been broken off (mpocexapyoav S€ kal Meyapijs "AOnvatos és Evppaxiay, 
AaxeSaipoviey dmoordvres k.7-A.), Without any hint of the interruption. 
Whereas in the words immediately preceding he has already sus- 
pended the narrative of the siege (i. 102 fin.) (We may also 
compare 101 med.) 

The Megarian alliance clearly belongs (mpocexapyoav 8€ Kat 
Meyapis x.t.A.) to the same period as the Argive alliance of Athens. 
And neither can have taken place ten years after the outbreak 
of the third Messenian War; for then room would not be left for 
the events spoken of by Thucydides as intervening between them 
and the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. (Cp. i. 104 init., 
110 init., 112 init., 114 med., 115 init.; ii. 2 init: 6+345 
+ 14 = 28 years, and there are besides a few intervals of uncertain 
duration. Cp. Kriiger, i. p. 165.) Hence the dismissal of the 
Athenians from Ithomé cannot have taken place later than 459. 

6) The expression used by Thucydides about the settlement of 
the Messenians at Naupactus, kal airods ’AOnvaior Sedpevor Kat €xOos 
75 Td Aakedatpoviay és Navmaxroy xat@xicay seems to imply that the 
measure was adopted at an early stage of their enmity, not after 
several years had intervened, and several battles had been fought 
between them. / 

c) Pausanias, who seems to follow Thucydides in other respects, 
says nothing about the war lasting ten years, but in iv. 24. 3 
connects closely the settlement of the Messenians in Naupactus 
by the Athenians with the Argive alliance, describing both as 
consequences of the quarrel with Sparta. “A@nvaioe S€, ry és 
avtovs tév Aaxedaipoviov imdvovav ouvevtes, “Apyetos te idor d¢ ado 
éyévovro, kat Meoonviav rois ev lOapun modopkoupévois exmecovaw wvro- 
ondvdats €Socay Navraxtov. 

d) Diodorus, it is true, xi. 64 fin., supposes the third Messenian 
War to have lasted ten years. But his authority is of little value, 
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for he is inconsistent with himself; he makes it begin in Ol. 77. 4, 108. 1. 
and end in Ol.’ 81. 1 (xi. 63 init., 64 init., 84 init. and fin.) 

e) It is unlikely, @ priord, that the revolted Helots could have 
defended Ithomé for ten years; and 

J) That the Lacedaemonians, while still engaged in the siege, 
could send out, to protect Doris, the large army which fought at 
Tanagra; fifteen hundred men of their own, and ten thousand of 
their allies, Thuc. i. 107. Cp. i. 118 med., where it is said of their 
slowness in resisting the growth of the Athenian power, jodxagov 
Te TO TEov TOU xpdvov, dvTes pév Kal mpd TOU pH Taxels iévae eis Tos 
monépous ei pur) dvaykdfowro, Td S€ Tu Kai mod€pots olkeiois eetpydpevor. 

The origin of the idea that the siege of Ithome lasted ten years, 
Kriiger finds @) in the desire to connect the fall of Ithomé and 
the settlement of the Messenians at Naupactus, with the expedition 
of Tolmides (cp. Thuc. i. 108 fin.), as is done by Diodorus (xi. 
84 fin.), 4) in a probable confusion with the siege of Ira in the 
second Messenian War. It may be added that ten years was the 
time likely to be assigned by tradition to a siege (cp. note oni. 57. 6. 
§ 4), so that the miswriting Sexdr@ for rerdpre, if it once occurred, 
would readily be adopted. 

The change of dexdrm into rerdprm is not much more serious 
than that of déxa into rérrapes in i. 57. 6. For the ordinal numbers 
are represented in MSS. either by a single letter with a line over 
it like the cardinals ; or by a letter with the appropriate termination 
-os, -@, etc., (sometimes in an abbreviated form) written over it. 
(See Bast, Commentatio Palaeographica, in Schifer’s Gregorius 
de Dialectis, vol. ii. p. 850.) 


But it must be admitted, on the other hand, that the reading 
dexdr@ éret, which is now found in all the MSS., is confirmed by the 
authority of Diodorus. Cp. note on i. 57. 6. § 1. 

The precise chronology of this part of the history is very un- 
certain. ‘Thucydides censures Hellanicus for his inaccuracy in this 
respect (i. 97 fin.), but-he was not precisely informed himself. Else 
why, instead of recounting the years accurately, does he omit to 
specify the duration of several intervals of time? (e.g. those between 
the fall of Eion and the battle of the Eurymedon, the battle of 
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Coronea and the revolt of Euboea; cp. especially i, 98, 100, 
105, 113, 114.) | 

This consideration might lead us to infer, in defence of the 
reading Sexdr@ éret, that the siege of Ithomé began some five or six 
years earlier than is generally supposed. But the beginning of the 
siege is subsequent to the revolt of Thasos and to the second 
colonization of Ennea Hodoi or Amphipolis (i. 100, 101), which 
second colonization is placed by Thucydides (iv. 102 init.) 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine years (‘in the twenty-ninth year’) 
before the third. And the probable date of the third, given by 
Diodorus xii. 32, and the Scholiast on Aeschines (ii.) De F. L.§ 34, 
Reiske, vol. iii. pp. 754, 755, is the archonship of Euthymenes, 437. 
Hence the second cannot be placed earlier than 466 or 465. 

And even if we give up the date 437 for the third colonization of 
Amphipolis, we cannot antedate the second colonization, which 
precedes the siege of Ithomé, by so much as five or six years. 
For the second colonization of Amphipolis is thirty-two years 
after the first. (Thuc. iv. 102 init.) And the first, when the new 
city was founded by Aristagoras, flying from Miletus, must have 
occurred after the outbreak of the Ionian revolt. But the dates 
given by Herodotus fix the Ionian revolt in 499. Thus we 
shall be driven back for the foundation of Amphipolis to a date 
three or four years prior to the beginning of the revolt. 

The conclusion at which we arrive is that the fall of Ithomé 
cannot be placed either earlier or later than the received date. If 
therefore the reading of the MSS. is to be retained, we must 
suppose that Thucydides has anticipated the order of events by six 
years for the sake of concluding the narrative at once. 


The inscription recording the names of the men of the tribe 
Erechtheis who fell in battle in one year about this time was dis- 
covered in the seventeenth century,— 

"Epex6nidos. 
oide ev TH TOU améBavor, ev Kumpa, év Alyurra, 
ev Sowixn, év ‘Adedow, év Alyivy, Meyapoli] rod 
avTov émavrov. 


Boeckh, C. I. G. vol. i. no. 165. 
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Gpoddynoav Sé Kai Aiywijrat pera raira ois "A@nvaios reixn te 108. 4. 
mepteddvtes, Kai vais trapaSdvtes, pdpov re takdpevor es Tov emeira 
xpdvor, 

For the use of the aorist cp. note on i. 101. 3. 


kai pera rodro of IleAomovynovoe tis "Artis és "Edevoiva cat Opr@le 114, 2. 
éoBaddvres édyj@oav, UWAevorodvaxros rod Iavaoaviov Baowiéws Aaxedat- 
povieav iyyoupevov, kal Td mAéov odKére mpoehOdyres amrexwpnaay én’ otkov. 

Opiate, cp. Steph. Byz. Opia, dijzos rijs Olvnidos pudijs* Aéyerae Kat 
Opa. 

We may observe that Thucydides does not here mention, prob- 
ably because it was more immediately connected with the later 
history, the reason why Pleistoanax was believed to have with- 
drawn from Athens. Cp. ii. 21 init., v. 16 fin. 


droddvres Nicaway, kai Tyas kat Tporgiva Kat *Axaiay. 115. r. 
Respecting Achaia cp. above i. 111 fin., where the Athenians 
are described as taking with them Achaean troops against Oeniadae, 
iv. 21 fin., where the Athenians demand that Achaea, together with 
the other places given up by them at the peace of Euboea, shall 
be restored. In both these passages, as well as the present, it is 
implied that Achaea had become part of the Athenian empire, 
though the fact is nowhere expressly mentioned. 
Cp. also ii. 9 init. AaxeSapovioy pév of8e Edppaxot, MeAorovyncrot 
pev of evrds "IoOuod mavres, mdjv ’Apyetov Kat "Axadv (rovras 8 és 
dporepous didria nv TedAnvis dé "Axadv pdvor Evveroduovr 1d prov, 
émevra 5€ Jorepoy kal dravres) where the Achaeans are described as 
being neutral at the commencement of the war; v. 52 fin., where 
Alcibiades is actively engaged in Achaia in promoting the Athenian 
interests ; and v. 82 init. rod 8’ emvyryvopévou Ogpous . . . Aakedatpdrioe 
Ta év ’Ayaia otk émirndeiws mpdrepov €xovra xabicrayro, which shows 
that Achaia was not completely under Spartan control before. 
éoayyehbevrav Srt Boinicoa vijes ew abtods mréovow. 116. 3. 


én’ avrovs is either 1) ‘to relieve the Samians,’ or 2) ‘to attack 
the Athenians.’ 


kal vavpaxodvres Tas évTavayopevas éviknoay. 117. 1. 
For this use of the present, which need not necessarily imply 
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117. 3. 


118. 2. 


120. I. 


120. 2. 
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‘which were putting out to meet them,’ see note on viii. 14. 2. 
More simply ‘ which came out to meet them.’ 

Tpocexapnoav duodoyia reixyds te Kabehdvtes, Kai dpypous Sédvrtes, 
kal vais Tapaddvtes, kai xpnuara Ta avadwbévra Kata xpdvous Tagdpevor 
arrodovvat. 

Cp. note oni. 101. 3. 

oi b€ AaxeSaipdvioe aicOdpevor ore ex@dvov, ei pt) emi Bpaxd, novyatev 


Te TO TA€ov TOD xpdvov, dvTes pEev Kal mpd TOD ph TaXEts lévar és Tos 
mro€uous, et pr avaykdfowro, Td dé te Kal rrodepors oixelous eFetpydpevot, 
mpw 87 9 Svvaus tov ’AOnvaiay capas jjpero Kat ths Evppayias avTav 
Wrrovto, 

py taxeis. This use of wy may be explained ‘as describing an 
individual under a general aspect,’ (see Prof. Campbell, vol. i. Essay 
on Language of Sophocles, p. 48. 2, especially 2 4), or as adding a 
shade of indefiniteness or subjectivity. ‘Who were not of the sort 
to be prompt,’ or ‘who are not to be supposed to have been 
prompt in taking up arms.’ 


Tovs pev Aaxedapovious, & avdpes Etppaxot, ork av Ere airtacaipeba, 
as ov Kal adtot eyndiopévor Tov modepudy clot, Kal Hpas €s ToUTo viv 
Evmyayov. xp) yap tots wyeudvas Ta iia €€ trou vépovras Ta Kowa 
mpookoreiv, Gomep Kat év GANOUs €k TavT@Y mpoTipavrat, 

Ta idta, Ta kowd, Correspond to kai adroit, Kai judas, above. 

Ta ida €& ivov vépovras is a qualification; ‘the duty of the leaders 
of a confederacy is first to consider the common interest, but they 
are not to neglect their own.’ The moderation of the statement 
adds to its strength. Cp. for a similar qualification iii. 56 fin. 
kairot xp). . . TO Evppepov pr) GAXo Tt vopioa f Tov Evppdyeyr Trois ayabois 
ray det BéBavov tiv xapw tis dperijs €xoor, Kal Td TapauTixa Trou tiv 
pehipov kaProryrar. 

kai év Gddors, ‘in general ;’ i.e. where their privileges and not, as 
here, their duties are concerned. 


tovs dé tiv perdyeray paddov kat pu) ev wép@ KaT@Knpévous eidévar XpH, 
og “ , a \ ae. r , o, ‘ ‘ ~ 
Gri, Tois KdT@ iv pu) Guvvaot, xaderwrépay ELovor tiv KaTakomidyy TOV 


@paiwv kai maddy dvrinpw dv 7 Oddacoa tH Haeipm Sidwot, Kai Tov 
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vay Neyopévar pa) KaKods KpiTas Os pu) mpoonkdvrav elvar, TpoadéxeoOat 120. 2. 
8€ more, ei Ta Kdtw mpdowTo, Kay péxpt opav 1d Seuvdv mpoedOciv, Kal 
tept avrav ovx Hocov viv BouheveoOar. 

BovdevecOa may be taken 1) as depending on xp7, and parallel 
to pa Kaxovs Kpiras civa, mpoodéxecOa: or better, 2) as depending 
on some more general idea, such as vopitew, supplied from 
mpoodéxerba. Cp. note oni. 70. 2; 84.3; vi. 12. 1. 


avipav yap codpdvev péev éorw, ei ph GdiKowvTo, Hovyxdfew, dyafav 120. 3. 
d€ ddicoupévous ex pév eipnyns modepuciv, ed Sé mapacxdv ex moAeuou madLy 
EvpBivat. 

The optative emphasizes the hypothetical character of the clause, 
and is here used to express the alternative which is more remote 
or unlikely in the present case, ‘supposing they are not wronged,’ 
as you are. 

Compare i. 121 med. ef & dptioyouev, pedernoopev Kal Hpeis ev 
mhéo. xpdvp ra vavtixd, ‘and if, which is improbable, they should 
hold out;’ ii. 39 4, and note, cairo: ef padupia paddov 7 mévev pedern, 
kal pi) pera vopwv Td meiov  tpdmav dvdpias eBédoupev Kwwduredver, mrept- . 
ylyvera Hiv Tots te wéAAovow adyewwois pt) TpoKapvery etd, where the 
optative modestly expresses as a possibility what is really the fact, 
not ‘if we prefer to meet danger,’ but ‘if it be the case that we 
prefer to meet danger;’ ili. 9 med. xat ovk dixos airy 7 dgiwats éorw, 
ei TUXOLEY mpds GAANAOUS of Te apioTdpevot Kal ad’ ov SiaxpivowTo twat 
pev TH ypoun syres Kat edvolg x.t.X., ‘if they really stand in a certain 
relation to each other, which we and the Athenians do not.’ 


evOvpeirar yap ovdels opota ri miorer Kai epy@ éeme&epxerat, GAda pera 120. 5. 
dodaneias pév Sogd{opev, pera Séovs b€ ev TH Epyw €drelropev, Hpeis 121. 1. 
S€ viv Kal ddixovpevor Tov mOAEuor eyeipopev Kal ikava exovTes eykANpara, 
kal drav dpvvopeba ’AOnvaiovs, karabnodpeba adrdv év Kaipo. 

dpoia, the reading of all the MSS., has been altered into dpoia, 
in order to justify the article which follows. But the occurrence 
of the article in one member of the sentence and not in the 
other is sufficiently justified by the idiomatic use of épyo 
without the article. Or it may be said that the opposition is 
not between ¢pym and rH miore, but between épy@ émeE¢pxerac and 
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121. 1. ev6vpeira 7 mioret. In other words, 77 more: and épy@ are closely — 
connected with their respective verbs rather than opposed to each 
other. 

jpeis S€ viv xtA. ‘But we are not open to these. charges of 
imprudence and over-confidence: for we only go to war because 
we are injured, and we shall not protract the war when the occa- 
sion for it has ceased.’ The Corinthians, having dwelt upon the 
dangers of war, now return to the other side of the question, and 
try to work upon the constitutional indolence of the Spartans by 
two motives, a) the provocation offered by the Athenians, 6) the 
prospect of a speedy settlement. 

121. 3. davetopa yap roiodpevor brodaBeiv oiol re eopev picO@ peo Tors 

E€vous aitaév vavBdras. dvyth yap “A@nvatwy 4 Sivapis paddov H oiKeta. 

4 S€ Hpetépa fiocov av toito mab, trois compact TO mA€ov icxvovca 7} 

Tois xpnpact. 

rovro, the liability to be bought by higher pay, referring back to 
brodaBeiv oto 7’ eopev prob@ peifove tors E€vovs avrav vavBdras, not to 
ovytn. For avnry refers not to the possibility of the Athenian forces 
being bought by higher pay, but to the fact that they were mer- 
cenary, as appears from the opposition to oixeia. 

dvvapus is first concrete (A@nvaiov 7 divayis, forces), and conde 
abstract (7 5€ juerépa, power). 

The argument is that the Lacedaemonian soldiers, not having 
been bought by the Lacedaemonian government, which was too 
poor to use mercenaries, could not be bought by their enemies. 


122.1. € & 6 pep evopyiras aite mpocomidnoas BeBadrepos, 6 S€ dpyoGeis 
mepi avroy otk édoow mraict. 
ovk éAdoow mraicc may be taken either 1)* as parallel to BeBadrepos, 
‘has a worse fall than if he had kept his temper ;’ or 2) as equi- 
valent to dws mraie, ‘however angry he may be, meets with a 
reverse all the same; or again 3) may be connected with sept 
airév, ‘by his own fault more than by the hand of the enemy ;’ 
compare i. 69 fin. émordpevor kai rdv BapBapov airoy wep air@ ra 
mrelm opadevra, mept adrdv, if read, must be taken with épyoeis, 
‘he who gets into a passion over war ;’ adrdy, scil. roy méAepor. 
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ev & H Sixatws Soxoipev dy macxew 7 Sid Serdiav dvéxecOau Kai ray 122. 3. 
marépov xelpous paiverOar ot tiv “EdAdda HAevbepwoar. 

The form of antithesis in Thucydides often gets the better of the 
meaning. So in this passage; 1) Two clauses, of which one is 
really emphatic, are represented as mere alternatives. For the 
emphasis is to be placed on Stxaiws maoxew, not on did decdiav 
dvéxecOa. ‘* We shall be thought to deserve our fate, or at any 
rate to submit through cowardice.’ Cp. i. 33 fin. 4} xaxdoa jpas 
} odds airods BeBadcacba. Or 2)* there is an imaginary oppo- 
sition of two seeming alternatives which are really in a different 
relation: ‘We shall be thought to be rightly served, or to be 
too cowardly to resist,’ is another way of saying, ‘it will be 
thought that we are rightly served, because we are too cowardly 
to resist.’ 


kal ovk topev, Gras Tade Tplav Tov peyiorav Evppopav amnddakrat, agvve- 122. 4. 
gias i) padaxias 7} duedeias, oF yap Sh mehevydtes taita emt ry mrei- 
atous 8) BArdwWacayv karappdrvnow Kexwpyxare, 1) €k Tov moods oadrew 
TO evayriov dvoua appootvn peTrovdpacrat, 

Either 1)* the emphasis is on od meevydres taira, ‘ For you have 
not evaded these charges when you have taken refuge in that fatal 
contempt of others, etc.,’ or 2) the clause is ironical, meaning 
‘For we cannot suppose’ (i. e. we strongly suspect) ‘ that you have 
avoided these charges, and fallen into foolish self-conceit,’ (which 
is the only other possible explanation of your conduct.) 


Ta pev ovv mpoyeyeyvnueva ti Set paxpdrepov i} és doov trois viv Evp- 123. 1. 
héper airiicbau; wept 8€ tOv Emerta pedOvtwy Tois mapodot Bonboivras 
xpr) emuTahavwpeiv. 

émradairwpeiv is to be taken with rois mapodo., ‘to spend our 
labour upon.’ For the use of repi cp. i. 75 fin. maox dé dveripbovor 


ra £vpchépovra Tov peylotwv mépt Kwddvev «bd Tibecbat. 
omovdds te ov Avoere mpdrepor, ds ye Kal 6 Oeds KeAevov TodepuEiv 123, I. 
vopiter mapaBeBacba, 


Cp. note on i. 53. 2. 


Wypicacbe rov médcpov, py hoBnbévres th adrixa Sewsv, ras 8 an’ 124, 2. 


124. 2. 


126, 2. 


126. 6. 


126. 11. 
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avrov Sia mdelovos eipyyns émiOvpnoavres’ éx modeuou pév yap eipnyn 
padrov BeBaoira, ap’ jovyxias Sé pi) worepHoa ovX Spolws dxivdvvoy. 

tov dia mAciovos, either 1*) ‘the peace of long duration,’ opposed 
to the momentary struggle, or 2) ‘the remoter peace,’ i.e. ‘ the 
peace, although it be more remote,’ opposed to the immediate 
danger. 

ovx dpolws dkivduvoy, i.e. ‘is not really so safe a course as to go to 
war ;’ or ‘is really more dangerous than to go to war.’ 


kal mp@rov pev mpéoBes méprpavres of Aaxedatpdvior exéAevov Tovs 
"A@nvaious Td ayos éhavvew Tis Oeod, 

dyos €avvey, to drive out the pollution, or curse, which was sup- 
posed to rest on the heads of certain persons. Compare i. 135 
init. of S€ "A@nvaior, @s Kai tod Oeod Gyos xpivavros, ayremérakay ois 
Aaxedaipoviors éhavvew até. Hence the only way of expelling the 
curse was by expelling them. Compare i. 139 init. wept av évayav 
Tis édcews. ; 

ott yap Kal “A@nvaiors, Avdova & Kadetrar, Ards éoptiy MetAuxtou 
peyton, t£@ ris médews, ev 7 mavdnuel Ovovar, moddol ovx fepeia GARG 
Ovpara emixepua. 

1) ‘For the Athenians also have a greatest festival of Zeus, namely, 
of Zeus Meilichius, the Diasia as it is called.’ Or 2) altering the 
punctuation, fori yap cat "A@nvaiois Audova, & Kadetrar Ards éopry K.T.A. - 
‘For the Athenians also have a festival of Zeus, namely, the Diasia, 
which is called the greatest festival of Zeus Meilichius.’ 

In neither case is the xai precisely accurate, for, although there 
was both at Athens and at Olympia a festival, and a ‘ greatest 
festival,’ of Zeus, there was at Olympia neither a ‘ greatest festival 
of Zeus Meilichius,’ nor a ‘ Diasia.’ 


xabeCopévous S€ twas Kai ei trav Seuvdv Gedy ev Trois Bopois ev TH 
trapddw diexpyoavro. 

€v Th mapdd@ 1*) with mairatne:, * who had taken their places at 
the altar as they were being led to execution past it.’ The altar _ 
here spoken of is not that in the Acropolis. Or 2) with dcexpyeavro, 
“they slew them in passing the altar as they placed themselves at 
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it. The sense favours 1), the order of the words 2). The 126.11. 
expression ¢v rj mapddo, ‘in passing the altar, applies better to 

the prisoners, who first ran to the altar, than to their captors 

who followed them thither. 


*AvrekéXevoy S€ kal of "A@nvaiot rods Aaxedatpoviovs T6 Gad Tawdpou 128, 1. 
dyos ékavvew, of yap Aaxedadviot dvacrnoavtés Tore ek Tov ipod Tov 
Tlocesdév0s dd Tawdpou trav Eikoroy ikéras, dmayaydvres diépOerpar. 
616 51 kai ohiow adrois vouifover rov péyay weopov yevéobat ev Srdpry. 

a) ro awd Tawdpou, ‘arising out of the affair of Taenarus.’ 4) dé 
Tawdpov, merely in the local sense, with dvacrnoarres, ‘ raising them 
up and taking them from Taenarus.’ 

Cp. Ar. Ach. 509,— 

éy@ O€ pio pev Aaxedatpovriovs opddpa, 
kavrois 6 ovedav, obi Tawdp@ Oeds, 
oeioas dracw éuBdror ras oikias. 


Cp. also note on i. 102. 2. 


kat mapa Ilavoaviay és Bufdvrioy eémiotoAdny dvremerider ait@ ws td- 129, 1. 
xtoTa Staméppar cal rv oppayida darodetgar kal fv re ad’rd Taveavias 
mapayyehAn mepi Tov éavtod mpaypdtay, mpdooew as apiora Kal mo- 
Térara. 

The words dcaréuya here, and d&ereppev just below, indicate that 
the satrap sent and did not take the letter to Pausanias. But how 
in that case could he show him the seal? The word dmodeiéa must 
be taken in a less strict sense, not ‘ show him the seal,’ but ‘ draw 
his attention to it,’ or ‘ tell the messenger to show it him.’ That 
the satrap himself could not have gone to Byzantium is evident, for 
it was now in the hands of the Athenians. 

oppayis is the royal seal attached to the letter. Compare Xen. 
Hell. i. 4. 3, emurrodny re pepe trois kdrw mace 7d Bacidevov ofpdyopa 
éxovoay, ev 7 evny kat rade: vii. 1. 39, ds dé of OnBaie éxddreoay amd 
tay méhewv dracév dkovoopévovs tis mapa Baaidews emiorodjs, Kal 6 
Tlépons, 6 pépwv ra ypdupara, Sei~as tiv Baowéws odpayida, avéyvo ra 
yeypappeéva K.T.A, 


TO pev ovv édeyeiov of AaxeSarporor ekexdAaWav edOds Tore md TOG 132, 3. 


132. 3. 


133. 
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tpioos rovTo, kal éréypayyav dvopaari ras médets, doa Evyxabehodoat 
tov BapBapov éornoav 7d avdOnya* rod pévTot Tlaveaviov ddixnua Kat 
TodTo eddket elvar, Kat émerd) ev ToUTw KabecoTHKeL, TOAAG pAaNdov mapd- 
potoy mpaxOnvar epaivero tH mapovon dSiavoia. 

pevro. This act of Pausanias, though the Lacedaemonians 
obliterated the inscription at the time, still gave offence :—«ai— 
xai— : it appeared wrong in itself, and also received a still darker 
colour when interpreted by his subsequent conduct. Observe rodro 
referring to the first offence, ev rovrm to the subsequent treason 
of Pausanias. 

The correction rére, for rodro, is unnecessary. For rodre means 
‘the offence as it was regarded at the time,’ cp. note on ii. 15. 5. 
But wodA@ padror is slightly inaccurate. For the correspondence 
between his past offence and his present designs would not be 
observed at all before the latter came to light. 

The same tripod is mentioned by Herod. ix. 81, dexarnv efehdvres 
T@ ev Aedpoiot beg, am is 6 Tpimcus 6 xpioeos dveréOn, & emt TOU 
Tpikapyvou Odios ToU Xadkéou emeoTeds ayxioTa Tod Bopod. A bronze 
serpent, believed to be identical with this, still stands in the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople. See an article by Dr. Frick 
in the Archiéologischer Anzeiger, June, 1856, No. 90; Stein, 
Herodotus, ad loc.; Rawlinson, Herodotus, ad loc. and Appendix. 

Upon the serpent is inscribed a list of Greek states nearly 
identical with that recorded by Pausanias, v. 23. 1, to have been 
inscribed upon the votive statue of Zeus at Olympia after the 
Persian wars. It should be observed that Thucydides speaks 
of the inscription as being on the tripod, while Herodotus dis- 
tinguishes. the: tripod from the serpent on which it stood. Never- 
theless the evidence (for which see Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
ch. xvii) seems: satisfactorily to establish the identity of the monu- 
ment now at Constantinople with that mentioned by Herodotus 
and Thucydides. 


rére dé of Epopot, Sei~avros avrod Ta ypdypara, padXov pev emiorevoar, 
avrnkoo. b¢ BovdnOévres Ere yevérOar adrod Tlaveaviov te éyovros, amd 
mapackevns ToD avOporou emi Taivapoy ixérov oixopévou Kal oxnvygapevou 


Sumdqv Svappdypare KadvBnv, és hv trav Te éhdpwv evrds Twas Expupe, 
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Kat Ilaveaviou as airoy éXOdvtos Kai épwrdvtos tiv mpdpacw Tijs ixereias, 133. 
ye%ovto sdvra capas. 

té before epdpev 1) is connected with the «ai which follows by 
sound (see note oni. 9. 3. § 3) and by association of ideas. The 
presence of the ephors and of Pausanias in the same hut are 
naturally brought into relation. But there is no grammatical 
connection between ré and «ai, for cai joins the participles ¢Addvros, 
eparavros with olyouevov, oxnynrapévov. 

2) There may be an anacoluthon, ré and «ai connecting a par- 
ticiple with a finite verb, as though the second clause had run 
kat Llaveavias 7A6«. 

3) Té, kai, may join ékpupe and 7oGovro, and the relative character 
of the clause és jv «7.4. may be forgotten in the length of the 
sentence, which is thus left incomplete. 

According to 3) either é 7 is latent in és jv, or és qv is dropped 
out of sight in the clause cai Haveaviou as abrov édOdvros kt, For 
a similar irregularity cp. note on i. 78. 2. 


airvopévov tod avOpamov ta Te’ wept adtov ypapévra Kat radX\a dmo- 188. 
dhaivovros xa’ Exacrov. ws ovdév mamore airdv ev tais mpds PBaciéa 
Siaxoviais mapaBado.ro, mpoTinein 8 ev tow Tots woddots ray Siaxdver 
drrobaveiv, 

Either 1) the other messengers were to have death, and he with 
them, as the reward of their special services; mporipnOein = aétobety. 

Or 2) mporuundein év ioe is an ironical oxymoron. ‘His prefer- 
ment was to be treated like the rest and put to death,’ i.e. oddev 
mporiunOein Tav GAdov GAN ev tow akwwbein, 


kal avrov €ueAAnoar pev és Tov Kardday, obep Tods KakoUpyous, euSadrew* 134. 4. 
émecra Gdo€e wAnotov tou Karopi—a, 4 dé Geds 6 ev Aedoois rdv Te rapov 
vorepoy éxpyoe Tois Aakedatpoviows pereveykeiv ovmep améOave k.T.X. 

kakovpyous, SCil. eiaMecay, understood from ¢édAAnaar, an explana- 
tion which has passed into the text in the majority of MSS. 

mAngiov mov, either near the Caeadas ; or near the place where he 
died, the God afterwards ordering him to be buried on the exact spot. 


ednArov. dé ypady, Gru‘ Ccpurrokdijs Fa mapa. oé, ds kaka pev Treiora 187. 4. 


‘EAAnveyv cipyacpat tov tpérepoy oikoy, Saov xpdvov tov gov marépa 


137. 4. 
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emidyta enol avaykn jpvvdpny, word 8 ert mreio ayabd, enedn ev TO 
dopadet pev pot, exeivw Se ev emikwddvw mddw 1% drroKopidh eytyvero. 
kai pot evepyecia ddeiderat,’ (ypdipas Thy éx Zahapivos mpodyyehow THs 
avaxwpyoews Kal tiv tov yepupay, Hv Wevdas mpoceTorjoato, tore bv 
avrov ov diddvow,) «.T.A. 

The motive of Themistocles was to bring on the battle in the 
straits, which in fact led to the defeat of Xerxes. But it is not 
surprising that after the event he should attempt to give a new 
interpretation to this astute move, though we can hardly suppose 
that such a double policy was intended at the time. We need not 
assume that Xerxes had his eyes opened by the defeat to the real 
character of the proceeding. . 

At any rate, we are informed, in Herod. viii. 110, that after the 
battle Themistocles did actually send a second message to the 
King by the same messenger, as if his treachery were unsuspected, 
informing him that he might retreat at leisure, for the bridges were 
not to be broken down. And according to Herodotus, viii. 109 
fin., he really intended on this second occasion to make himself 
a friend of the King and secure himself against the consequences 
of a Greek reverse. But it must be observed that the pretended 
obligation was not claimed until fourteen or fifteen years after- 
wards. 

It has been supposed that the words here, ri é« Sadapivos mpody- 
yedow tis dvaywpnoews, refer to the second message. But a) the 
words in which Thucydides elsewhere speaks of Themistocles, 
(és airmraros év TO oTev@ vavpaxjoat eyévero, dmep cahéotara év@ce Ta 
mpdaypara, i. 74 init.) make it probable that he is referring not to 
the second but to the first message. 4) The second, according to 
Herodotus, was sent from Andros, not from Salamis. And c) 
Thy mpodyyehow Tis dvaxwpnoews would mean ‘the warning to retreat,’ 
not the information that Xerxes might retreat at leisure. 

Here, however, a difficulty arises, Themistocles was < dodanéi, 
and Xerxes was retreating and &v émxwdvve, when the second mes- 
sage was sent, but this would be untrue of the first. If Thucydides 
has not confused two occasions, there is a slip of language, and 
the words év doadei pév eyoi x.r.d. apply only to the second of the 
two clauses which follow, kai riv rav yebupav x.7rA. 
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- hv pevdas mpocemoujcaro, It has been objected that Themistocles 137.- 4. 
dissuaded the Athenians from breaking down the bridges; so that 
these words must mean ‘the credit of which, as a service to the 
King, he falsely claimed,’ (Classen, B6hme). But in reality The- 
mistocles originally proposed that Xerxes should be pursued and 
the bridges broken down; to Eurybiades who opposed him, and 
who was supported by the other Peloponnesian commanders, really 
belonged the credit which Themistocles is here said to claim. 
He did not change sides until he perceived that he had no chance 
of carrying his point with the majority; he then began to dis- 
suade the Athenians, who were still eager to sail to the Hellespont, 
from the execution of his own proposal, See Herod. viii. 108-110. 


oixeia yap Evvécer kal otre mpopady és atthy obS€v ott émpabdy 188, 3. 
Tay Te mapaxpiua &: ehaxtorns Bovdijs KpdtioTos yypor, Kal Tv pedddv- 
Tay émt mreioroy Tod yernoopevov apioros eikaoths. ; 

‘ Without study before and without study after’ the occasion for 
action had arisen. 


kai & pev peta xetpas Exot, kal éfnyyoacbar olds te” Gv S€ drreipos 138. og 
€in, Kpivat ixavds ovk dmnAdakto. 16 Te Gpewov FH XElpov ev ro ahavei ere 
wpocdpa padiora, 
eEnynoacda, either ‘to explain,’ or ‘to conduct to an issue,’ 
a possible meaning of the word, but without authority. In either 
case the antithesis between Sy depos ein and 4 perd xeipas za 
(which cannot mean ‘things in which he was practically versed,” 
Arn.) is somewhat forced. 
TO Gpewvov 7 xeipoy, the prospective advantages or disadvantages of 
a given policy. ‘ 


_ €mkahourtes érepyaciay Meyapevor tis vis tis lepas kat THs dopiorov. 189. 2. 
_ Itis not known with certainty whether the yi iepa and the yj 
dépisros were the same (as the Scholiast here says), or (as the 
repetition of the article would seem to indicate) different pieces of 
ground: and whether dépioros means ‘not included within the boun- 
daries of Attica and Megara,’ or ‘not marked out by boundaries 
as the property of private persons.’ | 
VOL. II. G 
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140. 4. — ipay 8€ pndels vopion mept Bpaxéos dy modcpeiv ef Td Meyapéwr Whhiopa 
py Kadédompev, OwEep pddiora mpovxovra,, et Kabarpebetn, wi) dv yiyveo Oat 
Toy mdAEpov. 

el xabarpecin x.r.A. is epexegetical of ézep, ‘ which they put forward 
above all things; namely, this about it, that if it were rescinded, etc.’ 

Compare Aristoph. Peace, 606-611,— 

eira Iepixrdens poBnbcis pi) peraoxor THs TUXNS, 

tas vos tudv Sedouxas kat Tov airodaé rpdmov, 
mpw trabeiv te Sewdv, airos eképrete thy rdw, 
éuBarov omwbijpa pixpov Meyapixod Wnpicparos, 
xagepvaoncev Tocovroy méepov, GoTE TO kava 
mavras “EAnvas Saxpicat, Tovs T exei, Tous 7 evade, 

For the sentiments which follow, Poppo, ed. maj. compares what 
Hume, History of England, ch. lxiv. says of De Witt: ‘It was 
ever his maxim that no independent government should yield to 
another any evident point of reason or equity, and that all such 
concessions, so far from preventing war, served to no other purpose 
than to provoke fresh claims and insolencies.’ 


141. 6. modepeiv dé px) mpds Spotay avtimapackeuyy adivara, St av pyre Bovdev- 
typi évi xpdpevor mapaxphyd te dws emirehGar k.t.d. 

ér’ dy bears a sense a) of causality, 4) of indefinite time, ‘ seeing 

that they cannot execute anything quickly if ever they want to do 

so.’ Cp. beginning of next ch. péyorov d€, ri Tey xpnpdrov omdves 

k@dvoovra, St bv cxorp adra mopifdpevor StapéAdoor, and i. 36 init. 

kal ov Ta KpdtsoTa aituis mpovoay St dy és tov péAAovra Kal doov ov 


mapévra médepov evdoratn xwpiov mpocdaBely x.T.A. 


142. 3. kat piy od8 a émrelxvors, od8€ 7d vavrixdy airav afov poBnOjvar. 
Thy pev yap xaderdv Kal &v cipnvy wédw dytitahoy mapacKxevdoacOa, 
rou 81) év modepia Te Kal ovy jooov éxeivois Hpav dvremuTererxiopévev 
ppoupiov 8 et trowjoovtat, ris pev ys BAdrroey ay Te pépos xaradpopais 
kal avropoNias, ov pévros ixavdv ye éorar émterxilew Te koddew pas 
tevoavtas és Thy éxeivwr, Kai, Hep ioxvouev, Tails vavow dpiverOat, 

Two kinds of émureixiots are referred to: @) the founding of a 
city in the neighbourhood (like Heraclea, iii. 92, 93, Anaea, An- 
tandrus, iv. 52, 75,) intended to control Athens; 4) the raising’ of 
detached forts, such as Decelea. 
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_ médw dvrimadov is in loose apposition with riv pév yap. ‘For the 142. 3.: 
first (scil. émireixiow), in the form of a city which could compete 
with us, it would be difficult to establish.’ 

dvremrererxiopevor, that is to say, while we already have our city 
which is an émreiysors Over against their new city if it were possible. 
for them to establish it. ‘The word, although describing obscurely 
a fact sufficiently obvious, has a rhetorical force. There is no 
reason for giving it a future perfect sense, as though Pericles were 
referring to some future city which the Athenians were to raise as 
the rival to Sparta. The Athenians had certainly no idea of found- 
ing a més dvtimados to Sparta, though they might a povpioy, as at 
Pylos, and again on the Laconian coast (vii. 26 med.). 

Both Decelea and Pylos (cp. especially the words émre:yifew 
Kodvew nas K.7.A.) seem to be anticipated in this passage. 


7d dé vautixdy tTéxvyns €otiv Somep wai Gddo tt, kai ovk evdéxera, drav 142, g. 
roxn, €k mapépyou pederaoOa, Gdda paddov pydev éxeivp mapepyov aAdo 
yiyverOa, ‘ 

téxms 1)* is a genitive of relation, literally, ‘naval skill in relation 
to art is like anything else in relation to art,’ in other words, naval 
skill is like skill of other kinds. Cp. for examples, Prof. Campbell’s 
Essay on Language of Sophocles, § 9. 3. 

Or 2) ‘naval skill is, like other things,’ i.e. like anything else 
which requires art, ‘a matter of art.’ Cp. vi.18 fin. cat rnv wéduv, dv 
pev jovxdty, tpipecbai re ari wept adrny, domep Kai GAXo T1, Kal wdvrov 


Thy emorthuny eyynpacer Oat, 


viv d€ réde Te Umdpxet, Kai, Omep Kpatiorov, KuBepynras exouev Toditas 143, 1. 
kal Thy GAnv Srypeciay mrelovs Kal dueivous } maca 7 GAAy “EAAds. 
kat él TH KvSdvw ovdels dv deEaro rav Edvay Thy Te abtod pevyew, Kal 2, 
pera tis focovos dpa édmidos dXiyor hpepav Evexa peyddrov pobod décews 
éexeivors Evvaywvifer Oa, 

tiv GdXAnv imnpeciav has sometimes been taken to mean ‘ our other 
petty officers.” Compare vi. 31 med. But the fact would not be 
sufficiently important to be introduced here. 

The argument is a) that the pilots of the fleet are Athenian 
citizens. 4) That the Athenian sailors, whether citizens or not, 

G2 
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are the best and most numerous in Hellas, and that therefore the 
loss of a few hired sailors will not matter. And ¢) that the 
févo. themselves will be less likely to desert because of the 
danger of fighting against so superior a force, cai émi 7G xevdivo 
KT .Ae va 

Thy abtod pevyew, ‘to lose his home,’ because after enlisting in the 
Spartan service no native of any town under Athenian control would 
be allowed to return to it. 
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rat Aivnoiov épdpov év Sadpty, kai Mu0oSdpou Er. Sdo pijvas &pxovtos 2. I. 
*AOnvators, pera tiv ev TorBaig pdynv pyri exre, cai Epa Apr dpxonévw 
KT. 

It is difficult to fix the date of the attack on Plataea with certainty. 
It took place a) ‘when Pythodorus had two months of his archonship 
‘to run,’ 4) ‘at the beginning of spring,’ c) about eighty days before 
the first Peloponnesian invasion of Attica, which occurred rod 
Ogpous Kal rod cirov dxpdforros, ii, 19 init., d) about the time of the 
new moon (ii. 4 med.). But the first of these data appears to give 
a different result to the second and third. 

a) The archons came into office on the first day of Hecatom- 
“‘baeon, the first month of the Attic year. Hecatombaeon might 
begin as early as the beginning of July (according to others towards 
the end of June), or as late as the beginning of August (according 
to others towards the end of July). The attack on Plataea will thus 
fall at the earliest towards the end of April. 

6) The meaning of ‘at the beginning of spring,’ dua jpe apxopeve, 
js shown by a comparison of iv. 117 init. Aaxedaidmor S€ Kai *AOn- 
‘paiou Gpa Apt To emryryvopévou O€pous evdds éxexerpiay emoinoavro 
‘énavciov With iv. 118 fin. cat opoddyncav ev rH Shp tiv exexetpiay civat 
énavrdy, dpxew dé rhy8e Thy fpépay, TeTpdda emi Séxa Tod "EXadnBoddvos 
pyvds, and v. 19 init. dpyer 6€ rdv crovdav... dpxav ’Adxaios, "Ehady- 
Bokt@vos pyvds Extn POivovros with v. 20 init. adrac ai crovdal éyévovro 
TeAeuTavTOS TOU XELLOvos Gpa Apt. 

The date thus obtained for the attack on Plataea would be the 
middle or end of Elaphebolion, i.e. roughly speaking, some time 
in March, or the beginning of April. But the consideration men- 
tioned in @) fixes the date within these limits to about March $ or 
April 7, on which days there was a new moon. See Boeckh, 
Mondcyélen der Hellenen, Jahrb. fiir Class. Phil. Suppl. i. p. 78! It 
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2. 1. must be remembered that ‘the beginning of spring’ is a point in the 
natural year, of which the place in the civil year might vary con- 
siderably. In the passages just quoted, the time described as dua 
jpt Tod emvyryvopévov O€pous is actually ten days earlier according to 
the civil year than that described as reNewravros rod xeymavos dua Apt, 
the first being the 14th of Elaphebolion, 8.c. 423, the second being 
the 25th of Elaphebolion, B.c. 421. 

c) In ii, 19 init. pera ra év WAaraig tév éoehOdvrav OnBaiev yevopeva 
nHEépa GySonkoorH pddiora Tov O€pous kai Tod aitou dxpdlovros, éo¢Badov és 
thy *Arrikny, Tov oirov dxud{ovros denotes probably the time, not 
when the corn was ripe for the harvest, but when it was ripening, 

_or in full ear, i.e. in Attica about May 10—June 10, harvest be- 
,ginning about June 15 (see Classen in loc. and Arn. ii. 19), or 
according to Mommsen, Griech. Jahreszeiten, p. 571, 572, a month 
earlier. Cp. iii. 1 init. and 15 fin., where a considerable period 
intervenes between the dxpdovros tov ctrov and the harvest; also 
iv. 1 init., 2 init, and 6 med., where mpiy rov cirey ev axph eivar=rov 
girov ért xAa@pou Svros and mepi cirov éxBoryv. 

. These passages tend to prove that the word dxuafew refers to 
.some time when the corn, though in full ear, was not yet ready for 
the harvest. And although it is not impossible that dxudfew may 
_after all include the beginning of harvest, and so may extend to a 
few days later, yet considerations of another kind show that the 
invasion cannot have taken place much after June 15. For the 
-solar eclipse which is mentioned in ii. 28 among the events 
subsequent to the evacuation of Attica by the Lacedaemonians 
(ii. 24-32) is calculated to have takem place on Aug. 3. Now they 
had remained in the country an uncertain time—as long as their 
supplies lasted (ii. 23 fin.)—but probably not less than thirty _ 
days; as forty days was the longest (ii. 57 fin.) and fifteen 
days the shortest time (iv. 6 fin.) which they ever remained ; the 
latter under peculiar circumstances. To this period of thirty 
days occupied by the invasion has to be added a further uncertain 
period comprehending the events between the retreat of the Pelo- 
-ponnesians and the eclipse, ii. 24—27. Thus considerably more 
than a month would -seem to have elapsed between the eclipse of 
Aug. 3 and the invasion of Attica. And for the attack on Plataea, 
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eighty days before the invasion, May 10—June 10, we are led back 2. 1. 
to Feb. 20—March 20, i.e. to the new moon of March §, or 
within a few days of it. 

It seems to follow, after making every allowance for the pos- 
sible difference between the civil and natural year at Athens, that 
there is a discrepancy of about six weeks between the various state- 
ments of Thucydides. The difference may be reduced to nothing 
if we put the attack on Plataea about the time of the next new moon, 
April 7, and suppose a) that dxud{ovros rod cirov extends to the be- 
ginning of harvest, 4) that the events subsequent to the invasion of 
Attica are not narrated in chronological order, so that the eclipse 
of Aug. 3 might have immediately followed the evacuation of the 
country, c) that Pythodorus might have been said to have two 
months of his archonship to run during the last fortnight or three 
weeks of his tenth month ,of office. (Cp. Arn. onii. 19.) But 
then we have to assume, not only the latest possible date (towards 
the end of June) for the invasion of Attica, but also the earliest 
possible date (about June 25) for the end of Pythodorus’ archon- 
ship. This makes the reconciliation extremely doubtful. We must 
_ suppose then, either that there is some mistake or confusion in the 
words of Thucydides, or that an error has crept into the text. 
This might be rectified by the emendation of Kriiger (Studien, 
i, 221 foll.) who would read réccapas (&) for dv0. On the other hand, 
there is no variation in the MSS., and it may be argued against 
Kriiger, that the Greek phrase, ‘having still so many months of his 
archonship to run,’ is better suited to a shorter than to a longer 
period of time. 

It is evident that Thucydides intended to give a precise mark of 
time. But the state of the Greek calendar was confused, and 
our knowledge of it is imperfect. It is probable indeed, from 
Diodorus xii. 36 and Ptolemy Mey. Svvraé. iii. 2. p. 162, that the | 
first year of Meton’s calendar (which was based on a period of 
nineteen years, and was reckoned from the beginning of Ol. 87. 1, 
the middle of 432 8.c., being the year preceding the Peloponnesian 
war), began with the first new moon (July 15 or 16) after the 
summer solstice (June 27, really 28) of that year. But we do not 
know in what years the intercalary month was added. We cannot 
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therefore in any case determine within about thirty days how far, 
the Attic months corresponded to our own. 

The cycle in common use in Greece, before that of Meton was 
introduced at Athens, appears to have been one of eight years. 
We are told by Geminus (vi. 35 c) that the intercalary months 
were inserted in the 3rd, 5th, and 8th years. It is further probable, 
from the passages in Diodorus and Ptolemy quoted above, that the 
13th Skirophorion of this cycle, Ol. 86. 4, answered to June 27, 
B.c. 432, of our own reckoning. But we do not know with what 
year the cycle began or ended. . 

It is further uncertain whether the cycle of Meton came into 
public use immediately after its promulgation. Ideler and A. 
Mommsen are of opinion that it did; Redlich, Boeckh, E. ioe 
and Unger that it did not. 

a) It has been argued from Aristoph. Clouds, 607-621, that the 
Metonic cycle cannot have come into use at that time (423 or 422), 
or the poet would not have ridiculed the confused state of the calendar. 
But it has been well answered that he may be ridiculing the new 
calendar, to which, although more regular in itself, he may object 
as a novelty. 

6) The arguments of Boeckh against the earlier introdabaa of 
the Metonic cycle, resting on inscriptions discovered at Athens, 
involve too many conjectures to. be at all conclusive. From the 
accounts of .the sums of money drawn at particular times by the 
state from the treasuries of Athene and other deities, and of the 
interest reckoned on them, he infers that certain years of the 
Peloponnesian war contained an intercalary month which would 
not have occurred in the Metonic cycle. (Cp. Kirchhoff, Corpus 
Inscrr. Att. vol. i. pp. 146, 148). But his argument assumes that 
we are certain of the distribution of the intercalary month a 
to Meton’s system. 

c) The Scholiast on Aristoph. Clouds mentions an eclipse of the 
moon which took place in the month of Boedromion, Ol. 88. 4. 
Now this eclipse is calculated to have occurred on Oct. 9, B.c. 425. 
It is argued that, if the Metonic cycle had been already in use at 
that date, the civil-;would not have been so far behind ‘the natural 
year, and the eclipse would have fallen in Pyanepsion, the follow~ 
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ing month. ‘But the uncertain authority and probably late ‘date of 2. r. 
the Scholiast renders the argument extremely doubtful. 
_ The variety of opinion among modern authors sii be illustrated 
by the following table :— 
Date of Hecatombaeon 1st, Ol. 87. 2 (431), the first day of the 
year following the attack on Plataea. 


Octaeteris, or cycle of eight years. Metonic cycle. 
Redlich!, Aug. 1. _ Ideler’, July 6. 
Boeckh!, Aug. 1. E. Miiller*, July 5. 
Unger?, Aug. 2. A. Mommsen‘, Aug. 5. 
Dates within which Hecatombaeon 1st might vary in different years. 
Octaeterts. Metontc cycle. 
Redlich, July 9—Aug. 7. Ideler, June 25—July 25. 
Boeckh, June 20°—Aug. 7. Miiller, June 28—July 27. 
Unger, June 28—Aug. 9. Mommsen, July 14—Aug.12., 


(These dates are according to the Julian calendar. The cor- 
responding dates according to the Gregorian, our present calendar, 
would be five days earlier.) 

Thys we end with uncertainty; but it is often worth while, 
instead of adding a new conjecture, to acknowledge that in this, 
as in many critical inquiries, if no new evidence can be adduced, 
uncertainty is the only attainable result. Long after authentic 
history begins, the uncertainty of chronology continues, owing to 
the deficiency of early registers and inscriptions, and also to the 
fabrication of dates in a later generation when the truth can no 
longer be recovered.. Cp. Boeckh’s excellent remarks on the un- 
certainty of inferences obtained from restored inscriptions (Jahrb. 
Suppl. ii. p. 91). 


oirdy Te eonyayov K.T.A. 6. 4. 
Not, as in the translation, ‘ brought in the harvest,’ but ‘ brought 
in corn.’ 


* Boeckh, Jahrb. fiir Class. Phil. Suppl. i., see also Epigraphisch-chronolo- 
gische Studien, Suppl. ii. “f 
2 Sitzungsb. der Acad. zu Miinchen, 1875. 
8 Handbuch der Chronologie, i. p. 384. 
* Pauly, Real. Encycl. i. 1. ‘Annus.’ 
* 8 Jahrb. fiir Class. Phil. Suppl. i 
* Until the year 414 3,c., after which it occasionally falls earlier. 
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kai AaxeSaipoviors pev mpds Tals adtod Smapxovoas ef *Iradias Kat 
Xikedias Tois Taketvwv Eopevorg vais emeraxOncay moreicOat Kara péyebos 
Tav TOAE@Y, Os es Thy TavTa apiOpdv TrevTaKoTi@Y Vedy EoopevaY, Kal apyv- 
piov pyrov érowdtew, ta tT GAXAa HouxdLovtas Kal *A@nvaiovs Sexopévous 
pad oni. 

The sense given in the translation is obtained by taking @) avrod, 
‘on the spot,’ as meaning in Italy and Sicily, 4) e€ “Ira\las kat 
SixeXias, either with rots rdxeivov Aopéevors, Or with tmapxoveats in 
explanation of airod, c) the dative &Aopéevors as governed by bmapxov- 
gas, and d@) by supplying either of rdxeivev éAdpevor from trois rdkeivev 
AAopevors, OF ai wédets by anticipation from xara péyebos rév wédewr, 
as the nominative to émerdy6yoav. If this explanation is too harsh, 
there is no difficulty in altering vats (the accusative) into vies. 

It is impossible to take mpos tais avtod tmapxovoas e& “Iradias Kal 
Sixehias together in the sense ‘in addition to the ships already on 
the coast of Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily.’ For it is clear 
from iii. 86 init. that the Lacedaemonians had as yet received no 
help from their Italian and Sicilian allies, é¢upayor dé rois ev Supa- 
Kocios joav, wAnY Kapapwaiwv, ai dda Aapides wédets, almep Kal mpods 
Thy tov Aaxedatpovioy Tb mparov dpxopéevov Tod moheuou Evypaxiay éerayOn- 
cay, ob pévror EuveTrohepnody ye. 

There is no regular construction for és ra dda fouydtovtas Kat 
’AOnvaiovs Sexopévous pud yyi. The words are really governed by 
‘some such expressions as of AakeSatpdroe vais érérafav moveio Oa latent 
in rots Aaxedatpoviots ... vads érerdyOnoay roveioba. 

The number 500 evidently includes all the ships, both of the 
Lacedaemonians and of their Italian and Sicilian allies. Even on 
this supposition such a number seems extraordinary, considering 
that the Athenians themselves never had more than 300 triremes at 
the most (ii. 13 fin., iii. 17), and the number of the Peloponnesian 
fleet, in the earlier years of the war at least, never approached 100. 
(Cp. ii. 86 med., iii. 16 fin., 76, iv. 2 med., 16 fin.) 


Kal Todd pev Adyia EA€yovro, TOAa Sé xpnopoddyor 7dov. 

The opposition is not between Adyia and xpnoporoyo, but between 
the general circulation of oracles, frequently of unknown origin, 
among the people, and the special predictions of professional 
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collectors of oracles. ‘ Many oracles were in men’s mouths, and 8, 2. 
many were the predictions recited by soothsayers.’ 


ért 5€ Ajdos éxw7On GALyov mpd TovTer, mpdrepov otra ceicbeioa, ad’ 8. 3. 
ov "EAnves péepynvrac. 

Yet Herodotus (vi. 98) makes mention of a previous earthquake 
(in 490), ‘the first and last which had taken place up to his time.’ 
The contradiction may show equally well 1) that Thucydides was un- 
acquainted with his history, or 2) that he intentionally criticised him. 


év toUTw re Kexwhiobor éddxer éxdor@ Td mpdypata, O ph tis adros 8, 4. 
_Tapéorat. 

Either 1)* év rovr@ is the antecedent to 6; in which case it is. 
unnecessary to supply any substantive with 6, because év rovre is a 
familiar adverbial phrase. # may be taken as the dative after rapéora, 
or with ev supplied from év rotre. 

Or 2) év rotrp may be explained, not as referring to , but in the 
general sense of ‘here,’ or ‘at this point of affairs,’ év rovre, scil. 
tév mpaypdror. With may be supplied zpdypar from ra mpdypara. 
There appears to be a confusion between é8dxec rd mpaypa @ pn 
tis and éddxet Ta mpdypara ois pn Tis. 

A nearly similar form of words occurs iv. 14 med. in the de- 
scription of the conflict which took place in the harbour of 
Sphacteria, cal €v rovr@ Kexwhdcbar eddKer xaotos, @ my Tit Kal avrds 
épyp mapny, where épy@, which is probably not used here because 
kai Ady «ai py has preceded, is supplied with ¢, (unless indeed 
épy» is to be taken in the sense of ‘in reality.’) 

The certain and predestined future mapéora corresponds to the 
still more absolute perfect xexwAtdo@a: ‘every one thought that things 
had come to a stop when he was not going to be present.’ 


@nat worets ai troreNcis oboa ev Cbveor Toootade, Kapia 1 él Gaddoon, 9. 4. 
Awptijs Kapoi mpdcorkot k.7.d. 

The words Kapia «.r.A. are, grammatically speaking, in appo- 
sition with @\Aa méders, but are connected in sense with the 
cognate idea ¢6veor rocoicde. 


vigor doa evrds Tlehorovyieou Kai Kpyrns mpos ijuov dviexovra, macat 9, 4. 


ai GANat Kuxdades mtv Mndov kal Onpas. 
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1)* The island of Crete and the Peloponnesus are regarded as 
enclosing the whole of the Aegean sea, and dividing it from the 
Mediterranean. é¢vrés=inside Peloponnesus and Crete. The clause 
macat ai G\Nat Kuxdddes mAv Mydov kal Onpas is partially explanatory 
or resumptive; ‘including all the Cyclades except Melos and 
Thera ;’ ai a@Aa refers not to what has gone before, but to mAjv 
MnAov Kat Onpas which follows. 

2) Poppo, who translates évrds ‘on this side of, suggests that by 
the first clause only the islands due east of the Peloponnesus are 


- intended, and by the second, those lying to the north-east of it, in 


10. 2. 


the northern part of the Aegean, Andros, Scyros, and Peparethus. 


.But why should Melos and Thera, which lie in the southern part of 


the Aegean, be excepted in the second clause and not in the first? 


érerdt) 5é Exdotos Etoipa yiyvorTo, xara rév xpdvov Tov ecipnpevor, 
fuvjecav ta Sv0 pépn amd médews Exdorns és Tov “IoOpdy, 
éreidy) . . . yyvorro marks the indefinite time, and corresponds to 
the paneneek Evvyecay, ‘whenever any of them were ready,’ i.e. 
‘as soon as they were ready.’ 


Opos 8€ rhode obrw peifova mapackeviy exovres eEqACopev, GAG ‘Kal. 


5.4 , a > , 4 > ‘ . . oo» 
én méAw Suvatwrarny viv épxdpeba, KL avrol mAcioTot Kat apioTo. oTpa- 


TEvovTES. 

Both xai’s=‘ also,’ the first contrasting émi méhw. . . épxydue6a with 
dpas d¢... €&nOopev, and the second contrasting adroit... . OTparevovres 
with émt méAw...épxydue6a. The connection is:—‘We are a great 
host, but we must remember that, however strong we may be, 
we are attacking a city which is our equal.’ And then, lest the 
words kai émi wow Suvarerarny viv épxspeba coming last should leave 
a discouraging impression on the mind, the first clause, duos 8é... 


~ €fpdOopev, is repeated in a slightly different and more emphatic 


form, ‘as the city is great, so is the host.’ 


GG Kal wédews Exdorns Hyepdva Kal otpari@rny (xpi) Td Kal’ abrdv 
det mpoaddéxeoOar és Kivdurdy twa H€ew. 


Either 1)* ‘that his own division of the army will come into 
some danger.’ 


Or 2) ‘that so far as he is.concerned he should be always alive 
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to the possibility of danger. The meaning ofré xaé’ airéy is more 11... 3. 
idiomatic, but the connection with mpoodéeyecba is forced. and 
weak. . 


modakis Te TO ELaccov TAHOos Sedids Gpewov nuvvaro rods mréovas, dia 11, 4. 
TO Katappovoiytas dmapackevous yever Oat. 

dewov. Better than the larger army without caution would repel 
the smaller. 


xp) 8€ dei ev rH modeuia TH pev youn Oapoadéovs otpatedew, rH dé 11. 5. 
épy@ dedidras tapackeudlecbar. 

The antithesis is only partial. yvouy Oapoadéovs answers to epye 
Sedidras, but not orpareve to mapackevafecOau, except in so far as 
arparevew, which refers to the whole enterprise, is opposed to 
mapackevatecOau, implying the details of preparation. 


maou yap év Trois Supace Kai év TO TapauTiKa Opay mdcxovTds TL dnGes 11. 7. 
épyi) mpooninres. 

. 1) This sentence would have been quite clear if more simply. 
expressed j—rador yap ev ois dppact kal ev TH mapavtixa mdcxovoi 
tt anes dpyn mpoorinre, 

To avoid the baldness of the expression év rois éupact racxover 
the sentence is resumed in a new form, and épay is introduced from 
dppact. ‘This change has altered mdoxovor into macxovras, which 
thus receives a double construction, both with mpoowimre: and with 
épav. €v TO mapavtixa mdoxortas dpay, ‘to see ourselves actually suffer- 
ing,’ cp. i. 32 fin. cal qpeis advvaror dpGpev dvres TH olkeia pdvov Suvdpec 
meptyever Oat, 

As the words now stand we have to supply mdacyovor with éy rois, 
Sppact, and to regard the clause which follows, ev r¢ wapavrixa épav 
mdoxovrds tt anOes aS an expansion or aggravation of the previous 
words, év rois dupaoe (rdoxover). 

Or 2) épav may be taken after épy) mpoomimre, in which some 
such idea as dewdv éor is involved or latent (Béhme). ‘For anger 
enters into the soul of all men, when they see with their own eyes 
and immediately some unwonted suffering inflicted upon them,’ 


12. 3. 


13. 1. 


¥3. 4. 


13. 5. 
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rocdvee eimay eropevero, Ste He 7) Hyucpa tois “ENAnot peyddwv Kakov 
apée. 
There may be a reference to this saying in Aristoph. Peace, 435,— 
oneévdortes evy@pecOa THY viv huépay 


"EdAnow apEa ract modda@y Kayabav. 


troronnaas, Ste "Apxidapos aire évos dv ervyxave, ph modhdxus 7 
airds idia Bovddpevos xapiferOa todvs aypous abrov. rapadiny Kai wh Spoon 
«TA. 

pi) ToNdKus, lit. ‘as often happens,’ and hence ‘as is likely to 
happen.’ Compare the use of the word in Plato (e.g. Rep. iv. 
424 C), though less common in other writers, in the sense of 
‘perchance.’ . 


xepis dé xpuciou dojpou Kal dpyuplou & re dvabnpacw idiots Kat 
Snpooios, kal Goa iepd oxet’n mepi te Tas mounds Kal Tovs dy@vas, Kal 
oxida Mndixd, kal ef te rovourdrporov, obK éNdaaovos Fv i) mevraxogioy 
Tadavrovr. 

Either 1) dcov 4» was intended to follow xpvciov xat dpyupiov, but 
the construction was changed in the next clause, dca iepa oxevn. 
Or 2) the words xpvolov donpov cai dpyvpiov were intended to be 
governed by ov« é\acoov. But the transition from the genitive to 
the nominative in the following clauses has led to the substitution 
of ov« éddcooves (genitive of price). In either case there is a 
transposition of re, & re dvaOnpacw idiots Kai Sypooios being 
equivalent to év dva@jpacw idiois re Kai Snpociors. 

Or better 3)* dca icpad oxein... oxida Mydd=ey lepois oxeveot kat 
€v oxvXows Mndixois, answering to év dvaOjyaow. We must then sup- 
pose the genitives xpuaiov kcal dpyvpiov, which should have been 
followed by otk éddocor, to be forgotten in the length of the 
sentence, éAdggovos agrees better with the following genitive than 
@hacooy (which is found only in two inferior MSS). 

This difficult passage may be converted into an easy one by the 
omission of 4, which is a probable correction, though without 
authority. tmdpxovros must then be supplied with eAdogoves from 
imapxévrev above. 


A fl 
rt O€ kat ra ek TOv Gddwv tepOv mpoceriber xpyyata ovk« dAtLya, ols 
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xpnrer Oa airovs, kai iy wavy efeipyovtat wdvtwv, Kat aitijs tis Beod Trois 18. 5. 
Tepikepevors xpvaiots. 

tav Gov refers to the words trapxdvrwv ev rH dxpowddee just 
above. | 

We know that the public treasury of Athens was in the Parthenon. 
Pericles, whose previous words refer to the treasures kept there, 
and probably to the special treasures of other temples on the 
Acropolis, now passes to the treasures of the temples not on the 
Acropolis. 

kal jv... mdvrov, ‘and if they were cut off from the use of every- 
thing,’ i.e. from the use, not merely of their accumulated treasures, 
but of the tribute paid by the allies. Cp. note on iii, 70. 6. 

For a discussion of this passage, in connection with the inscrip- 
tions which throw light upon the history of Athenian finance, see 
Kirchhoff (Zur Geschichte des Athen. Staatsschatzes, p. 24, Ab- 
handl. der Berl. Acad., 1876); Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, Newton and Hicks, Part I. p. 46. 

These inscriptions ‘fall into two classes, 1) accounts of ex- 
penditure, 2) inventories of iepa xypnuara, handed on from one board 
to another’ (Newton and Hicks). Up to the Peace of Nicias no 
diminution but rather an increase of the iepa xpjyara seems to 
have taken place (Kirchhoff, p. 26). But before the end of the war 
many articles of value have disappeared from the inventories and 
have been replaced by others (Newton and Hicks, p. 48), and in 
OL. 93. 3 (406, the year of Arginusae) nearly all the treasures of the 
Pronaos of the Parthenon seem to have been applied to the 
expenses of the war (Kirchhoff, p. 38.) An dxwdxns émi[xpucos] 
(Newton and Hicks, p. 77) may have been one of the cxdAa Mydixd 
mentioned by Thucydides. Large sums, over 4700 talents, are 
recorded as expended from the treasury in the years 433-427 
(Kirchhoff, p. 30, cp. Thuc. ii. 17. 19). 


drépawe 8 exov 1d dyakpa teccapdkovta tdédavta ataOuovy xpvoou 13. 5. 
amépOov, 

According to Boeckh (Staatshaush. i. p. 592) 40 talents 
of gold =at least 400 talents of silver, i.e. £96,000; according to 
Kirchhoff, Athen. Staatssch. p. 26, who estimates the value of gold 
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.in the time of Pericles as fourteen times that of silver, they would 


amount to 560 talents of silver, i.e. £134,400. - 


émXiras S€ rpirxAiovs Kai pupiovs civar dvev Tay ev Tois hpoupiows Kal 


A 3 a 
. Tov Tap Emahtw éLaxicxiAiav kal prpioy. Tocodra yap épidacoov 7d 


mp@rov, Omdre of modéuor €oBadrouev, awd TE Tov TpecPuTdTwY Kal TOY 
VewTATwV, Kal peToikwy Soot 6mAiTa Hoar. 
Cp. the complaint of Dicaeopolis, Ar. Ach. 71,—_ 
oddpa yap éowfdunv eyo 
Tapa Thy Emad ev phoput@ xarakeipevos. 

A difficulty has been raised respecting the proportion which the 
number of the ‘oldest and youngest men’ bore to the rest of the 
army. ‘The garrison troops are estimated at 16,000. From these 
we have to deduct for the metic hoplites 3000 (ii. 31 init.). The 
rest of the garrison troops, consisting of the older and younger 
men, and probably including the mepimcdor, young men between 
eighteen and twenty, though they are not specially mentioned here, 
amount to the same number as the other hoplites, namely, 13,000. 
But could the older and younger men, if they were those below and 
above the ordinary age for service with the hoplites, i.e. twenty and 
sixty, be anything like equal in number to the heavy-armed soldiers 
between these ages? Clearly this is impossible. We may therefore 
conjecture that the oldest and youngest men here mentioned, who 
constitute half the Athenian army, exclusive of the metics, must 
have been reckoned in some other way. Nor is it likely that a 
force consisting only of young men under twenty and of old men 
over sixty could have been used for any important service (such as 
the defence of Oenoé, ii. 18.). In any military state it is probable 
that an age was fixed much earlier than sixty, at which active service 
out of the country was no longer required, though the whole force 
might be employed at home or called out on extraordinary 
occasions. 

. The division of the Athenian army, according to the year of the 
archons in which the men were enlisted, would facilitate such a 
distribution. (Harpocration, s.v. éravypor and orpareia év rois ér@vi- 
ors, Sch6mann, Griechische Alterthiimer, i. p. 449.) And that sixty 
was not always the limit of age is proved by Lycurg. c. Leoer. 39, 
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U od , a ¢ > o Co % Ul ” , 
& edmides tis cwrtnpias TO Shum év trois imep mevtnKovra Ere yeyovdar 18.. 6. 


kabevornkecav. 


tov d€ Dadnprxod reixous orddioe Hoav. 13. 7. 


‘Were’ before their destruction, or, ‘ were’ to be guarded. 


éorep kal of dm *A@nvaiwv “loves rt kal viv vopifovew. 15. 4. 

The mention of the fact that the festival of Dionysus in the 
Marshes was common to the Ionians is intended to prove its 
antiquity, and so to strengthen the argument from the site of the 
temples to the site of the older town. Cp.i. 6 med. aq’ of kai 
"lovey tovs mpecBurépous kata To Evyyevés emt mod airy 7 oKevt KaTérxer, 
where there is a similar mention of an old Athenian custom re- 
tained by the Ionians. 


kal TH Kpihvy TH viv pev, Tov Tupdvvey ovT® oKevacdvtwr, Evveaxpovro 15. 5. 
kadoupévy, Td S€ dda, havepdv trav myyav ovaGv, Kaddhippdn Svopacpery, 
éxelvy Te eyyis oon Ta mreicrou déia éxp@vto, Kal viv Er. dd Tod 
dpxaiou mpé Te yautxav Kai és dda Tay icpdy vopiletar Ta Date xpyobar, 

exeivn is a resumption of 17 kpyvy, ‘this fountain, I say, which was 
in the neighbourhood of the original city.’ The resumption 
emphasizes the words éyyis oven, which contain the point of the 
argument. ‘The city grew up on the south side of the Acropolis: 
as is proved by the fact that the sacred fountain was near this 
quarter, as well as the ancient temples.’ 

Of the demonstratives odros and éxeivos, otros refers to what 
has immediately preceded, and is therefore commonly used in re- 
sumptions. But ¢keivos is here more appropriate, because the 
writer reverts to the more remote antecedent, not indeed in ex- 
pression, but in idea, that is, to the old form of the fountain as 
opposed to the new. Cp. Xen. Cyr. vi. 1.17, 6 & tows dv rwes 
ipav PhoBnbciev, ci Sejoer réppw ris Eavtdv ppovpeiv, unde Todro sKvnonre. 
Typeis pév yap, émeimep kal ds otxobev dwodnpotpev, Ppovpngew ipiv dva- 
Sdexdpcba ra eyyitata xwpia tev Todepiov, tpeis bé Ta mpdcopa ipiv avrois 
tis "Aooupias, éxetva xracbe cai epydteode, where, in the same way, 
in the order of fact though not of word, ra mpécopa are more remote 
from the speaker than ra éyyvrara ray modepiov. 

VOL. Il. H 
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Objections have been raised to the position of ré. But a@) exeivy 
te and kal viv may be intended to distinguish the ancient and the 
modern forms of the fountain. ‘Not only did they use the ancient 
fountain for great occasions, but it is still the custom to take water 
from the modern fountain at marriages and other ceremonies.’ 
And 4) in any case ré is not really out of place. For ékeivy is 
not taken with the second clause; but the words vopifera: r@ vdare 
tour xpyoOa correspond to ékeivy éxpavro, that is to say, the 
particles ré—xai connect two clauses and not two words. ékeivy 
is placed at the beginning of the sentence because it is the re- 
sumption of r7 Kpnvy. 

It is therefore unnecessary to adopt the correction ékeivoi re. 


Th Te odv emt modd KaTa Thy xepay aditovip@ oiKHoEL METELXOY of 
"AGnvaior, Kai ered) EvvpxicOnoay 81d Td Eos ev Tois Gypois dues oi 
mAelous Tav apxaiwy Kal tov dorepoy péxpe Tovde Tod mod€~ou mavorKnoia 
yevopevol Te kal oixioavres od fadiws Tas peravactdces érowwdvro. 

The use of the dative after pereiyoy is very singular, and seems to” 
arise from a confusion between the manner of partaking (dative) 
and the thing partaken of (genitive). A genitive after peretyov may 
be supplied from the words éy rois dypois .. . yevdpevoi k.7.d., to which 
ré—xai point forward. ‘Thus the Athenians, both by their inde- 
pendent residence in the country which long prevailed, and from 
habit after their union, shared in a rural life’ i 

The construction of xowwveiv with the dative is too rare, and 
that of vopite, xpjoOa, with the dative too remote, to justify the 
explanation of oixjoe: pereiyov on these analogies. 


erevdn Te aikovro és Td dotu, dd¢yous pév Tiow bmNpxov oixnoes Kal 
mapa pirwy twas fj oixeiwy karapvyy’ of b€ woddot Td Te Epnpa Tis TOAcws 
@knoav kal Ta iepa kal Ta pea mavra K.T.A. 
Cp. Ar. Knights, 792, where the Sausage-seller reproaches Cleon 
with his treatment of the Athenian people,— 
kat Tas ov Pirets, ds rovroy épav oikodyr’ ev rais Piddxvacce 
kai ‘yurrapios kal mupydicts @ros Gydooy ovK edealpets, 
GNX KabeipEas adrév BXitres* 
where it may be observed that the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war is reckoned from the year 432. 
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tds Té ovv mpoaBodas evrpemi{ovro Kal Gos evdiérpuay xpdvov rept 18. 2. 
avtny. ; 
adios has been translated ‘to no purpose.’ But the two clauses, 
tds Te ovv xK.T.X., kal GAs k.7.d., are then too disparate. The sense 
‘in other ways’ is more suitable to ré—xai, which connect ddAos 
closely with ras mpooBodds. 


kal tpomny twa tev AOnvaiav inméwy Twepi Tods “Pettous Kadoupévous 19. 2; 
€mounvavro. 

Cp. Pausanias, i. 38. 1, of dé “Petro: xadovpevor peda pdvov mapéxovrat 
morapav* emet TO ye Vdwp Oadacod oti aquor' meiBorro S€ dy Tis Kat 
as amd Tov Xadxidc@v Evpimov péovow bro tis ys és Oddagoav Kowdorépav 


éuminrovtes. 


dpa 8€ kal of Axapvis péya pépos dvtes rijs médews (tpioxidvor yop 20. 4. 
émAttor eyevovto) ob mepideoOac eddxoy Ta oérepa SiapOapévra, adr’ 
éppioew kat rods mavras és waxny. . 

Miiller-Striibing (Aristophanes und die Hist. Kritik, Excurs. to 
p- 432) would read 300 (T’) for 3000 (1), denying that so large 
a proportion of the Athenian army could have been furnished by 
- one of the 174 Attic demes. But a) the demes may not have been .. 
at all uniform in size and population; 4) the Acharnians are ex- 
pressly described by Thucydides as péya pépos dytes ths mdhews, 
words which could not possibly be applied to a town furnishing 
only 300 heavy armed soldiers out of 29,000 (who are all heavy 
armed, as is clear from the words of Thucydides ii. 13. 6, see note, 
notwithstanding the difficulties raised by Miiller-Striibing), not 
much more than a hundredth part of the whole. And ¢) the pro- 
posed emendation is equally inconsistent with the importance 
ascribed to the Acharnians in the Acharnae of Aristophanes. Cp. 
also Pind. Nem. ii. 16,— 

*"Axdpvat b€ madaiparot 


evdvopes. 


*AOnvaion Sé, pexpt pev ov mepl "EXevoiva Kal rd Opidovoy mediov 6 21. 1, 
arparos fv, kat twa edaida etxov és 7d eyyutépw adrods pi) mpoiévat, pep- 
ynpévor kat Tevotodvaxra tov Tavoaviov Aaxedarpoviov Bacthéa x.7.d. 

kai twa éAmida cixov, either 1)* kai... etyov is the apodosis of 

H 2 
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21. I. the sentence: ‘while the Peloponnesians remained at a distance, 
so long the Athenians had some hope.’ Or 2) the apodosis is ~ 
lost in the long sentence which follows. 

In the latter part of the chapter the style changes, and instead of 
long periods we have a number of short hurried sentences, expres- 
sive of the various impulses by which the city was agitated. 


22. 2. — imméas pévror eEemepmev dei Tov pi mpodpdpous amd Tis oTparias eomin- 
Tovtas €s Tovs aypovs Tods eyyls THs méAEws Kakoupyeiv. Kal immopuaxia Tis 
éveyéveto Bpaxeia ev Bpvyiors x.7.d. 

év- in éveyévero=‘ meanwhile :’ ‘in the course of sending out 
these detachments there occurred a skirmish.’ 


22. 3. 7 d€ Bonbea aitn tay Seccadav kata TO madady Evppayxixdy eyeveTo 
tois “A@nvaiors. ; 

The word zadadv shows that the reference is not only to the 

comparatively recent alliance with Thessaly, i. 102 fin., 107 fin., 

but to the old friendship mentioned in iv. 78 med. rois re "AOnvaious 


dei Tore TO TANOos Tay Oeacaday etivouy imnpxer. 


23. 3.  mapidvres 5€ “Qpwndv, thy yiv tiv Neipaixhy xadovperny, fy véepovrac 
’Opaomio "AGnvaiwv imjxoot, edyocar. 
All the MSS. read rj Ietpaixyy (see note on the translation). 
But as the expression occurs nowhere else, and the form Metpaixqy 
is strange, some editors read ryv Tpaixny. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tavaypa 
informs us that there was a place called Graea upon the coast, 
belonging to Oropus. He further says that different accounts 
were given of the name; Aristotle in particular identifying Graea 
with Oropus. Graea also occurs in an inscription as the name of 
an Attic deme, belonging to the tribe Pandionis (see Grote, Part IL. 
ch, xlviii). 
24.2. tpinpes te per avray éxaroy e&aipérovs éemomjoarto Kata Tov évvauTOY 
éxaotov Tas BeAtiotas. 
Not of course the same hundred, which would soon have decayed; 
but a hundred every year, which was changed. 


25. 3. = kai ‘cnsbesbibewtds TOV €k Tis KOiAns Hid0s Tpraxocious La pone kat 
tov abtébev Ex Tis TeprotKidos "Helwy pdyn éxparnoar. 
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- The words rpuaxociovs XoydSas apply only to ray ék tis KoiAns 25. 3- 
"HAidos. With rav airdbev supply mpooBonbjcavrds (twas). The 
Elean perioeci in the neighbourhood would come indiscriminately 

at once, while the chosen troops would naturally be the first to 
arrive from a distance. 


. 
emtxadécavres obX HkioTa Tod moAcuov ahicw aitious etvat. 27. I. 
ovx #xiora is to be taken with airiovs eivar, not with émiuKadéoarres. 
Cp. i. 67 med. Aiywijrai re pavepds pev od mpeaBevdpevor Sedidres rods 


’AOnvaious, kpupa dé ody Hktota per’ aitay éviyyov Tov médepor. 


voupnvia kara vehyvyy. 28. 
I. e. the first day of the lunar month, distinguished from the first 
day of the civil month, which did not always coincide with it. For 
the Attic months, though lunar, had to be adapted to a solar year. 


6 5€ Thpns ovros 6 rou Surddkov marnp mparos *OdSpvcas tiv peyddAny 29. 2. 
Baowrciav emt mhetov tis GAAns Opaxys emoinge’ odd yap pépos kal 
avrdvopdy é€ott Opaxar. 

_ él meio ris GAns Opaxns. Not 1) ‘ was the first to establish the 
great kingdom of the Odrysae on a larger scale than the rest of 
Thrace,’ for this would imply that there were several other kingdoms 
in Thrace, not indeed as great as the kingdom of the Odrysae, but 
comparable to it. The meaning is 2)* ‘he extended the kingdom 
of the Odrysae over a great part of Thrace (emi mAciov, not ént rd 
mdeiov), but not over the whole, for there are numerous tribes which 
remain independent.’ 


Tnpet d€ tO Lpdxyny tiv Iavdioves dm’ ’A@nvav oxdvtt yuvaixa mpoonker 29. 3. 
6 Thpns obros ovdev k.r.d. 
Cp. Aristoph. Birds, 366,— 
EMO, cimé pou ri pédder’, & wdvrev kdxurra Onpiav, 
droéca, mrabdvres ovdev, avdpe, kai Svacmacat 


Tihs ens yuvarkos dvre Evyyern kal pvdéra; 


Tipns dé obre 7d adrd Svopa €xwv, Bacieds Te mpSros év kpdrer ’Odpvedv 29. 3. 
éyéverto. . a. 

For similar transitions from the participle to the finite verb cp. 
note on i, 9. 3. § 5. 


29. 5. 
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e\Oav dé és tas "AOnvas 6 Nupdddwpos ryv re rod Surdd\xov Evppayiav 
eroinge kai Sadcxov tov vidv abrod *A@yvaiov, rév tre emi Opaxns modepov 
bmedéxero karadicew* Teicew yap Surddkny méeuWew orpariav Opakiav 
> , ¢ , A a 
A@nvalos inméwv te Kal weAtacTHv. 


A comic version of the same events is given by Aristophanes, 


Ach. 141 foll;— 


30: 1. 


35. 1. 


OEQ. rovrov pera Sirddkous Emivoy Tov xpdvov" 
. kat djra pirabnvacos qv treppvas, 
tpav 7 épaarns jv adnOns, Sore Kat 
év roiot Tolxos &ypad’, "APnvaiot xadoi. 
6 & vids, dv "A@nvaiov éreronpeba, 
ipa payeiv dddavras €& "Araroupiov, 
kal Tov mrarep’ nuvTiBdreu BonGeiv rH marpa’ 
68 dpoce orevdav BonOnoew, éxov 
orpatiay Tocavtyy aot *A@nvaiovs épeir, 
doov Td xpnpa wapydrav mpowépxerat, 
Al. xdkior’ drodoipny, et te ToUT@Y meiOopat 


7 a 
dy eiras évravOi ov, mAyv Tay Tapydrer. 


ot & év rais exarov vavolv ’AOnvaior ere Gvres mept ehomdvyygov SodAwv 
te Kopwéiov médwcpa aipovot Kat mapadiddacr Tadapedow *Akapydvey. 
pOvots THY yhv Kal médw véeper Oat. 

Contrast iv. 49 fin. When an Acarnanian and Athenian force had 
taken Anactorium, exmeuwavtes KopwvOiovs atrot *"AKapvaves oixnropes 


and tdvtTwv exxov Td xapior. 


epot & dpkody dv eddxer eivar dvdpav ayabav Epyp yevonevav epy Kat 
dnrodoba Tas TYsds, ola Kai viv wept Tov tapov Tévde Sypocia ipeenit 
obévra Spare, kat py ev évi avdpt moddeav aperts kivSuveveoOar ev Te Kal 
x<ipor eimdvre muoTEvORVvaL. 

The construction of these words is uncertain. 1) morevOnvar may 
be dependent on kwédvveverOa, ‘that the virtues of many should run 
the risk of being believed (or not), as one man speaks well or ill.’ 

But it is simpler 2) to regard the clause ed re... morevOqva as an 


_ epexegesis of xwdvuveverOa, indicating the matter in which the risk 


consists, ‘that the virtues of many should be imperilled on a single 
man. touching their being believed in proportion as he speaks well 
or ill.’ 
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It is possible also, 3) instead of supplying ras dperds as the 35. r. 
subject of morev@jva, to take the verb as impersonal, ‘ that 
credence should be given.’ 

eimdvtt 1) may be dat. after morevOjva, cp. i. 20 init. ra pev odvy 
madad rovadra etpov, xadrera bvta mavti éfns rexpnpim moredoa, OF 
2) may agree with év évi dvdpi. 

It may be remarked a) that, although such orations were fre- 
quently repeated in the course of the war (ii. 34 fin.), this is the 
only one which Thucydides has thought it worth while to preserve ; 
and 4) that, although the occasion may appear trivial, for the number 
of persons killed was probably very small, it is likely that in this 
single speech more speeches of Pericles than one may be summed 
up. c) The funeral oration is the panegyric over all who fell in 
the war, and is intended for the reader rather than for the hearer. 

For other funeral speeches see a fragment of Gorgias, the 
Menexenus, attributed by Plato or his imitator to Aspasia, and 
the émeraguor AGyor ascribed to Lysias and Demosthenes. The three 
last of these differ from the great oration of Pericles a) in their 
lengthy treatment ‘of legendary and other history; 4) in their 
rhetorical and exaggerated common-places ; ¢) in their want of 
philosophical and political insight. There survives far more of 
the spirit of Thucydides in the remarkable though incomplete 
funeral oration of Hyperides. For the funeral oration of Gorgias 
see Dr. Thomson, Gorgias, App., and for those of Lysias and 
Hyperides see Mr. Jebb, Attic Orators. There is a fine fragment 
of another funeral speech of Pericles preserved by Plutarch, Pericles. 
8, 6 dé SrncipBpords hyow, Sti trols ev Sau@ reOvynxdras eykapawv ent 
Tov Bnuatos abavarous eeye yeyovevat kabdrep Tods Geovs. ov yap ékeivous 
abrods dpapev, AdAd Tais tinais, ds Zxover, Kal Trois dyabois, & mapéxovow, 
aPavdrous civat Texparpdueba, trait obv imdpyew Kai Trois imép Ths marpidos 


> ”~ 
arrobavovew, 


xarerov yap rd petpias elreiv, €v G ports Kal 7 SdKnots THs aAnOeias 35, 1, 
BeBatotrar, 6 te yap Evverdas Kai etvous dkpoaris tay’ ay te evdeearepas 
mpos & Bovderai re Kal emiorarar vopicee SndodcOat, 6 re dmetpos Eotw & 
kai mheovalerOat dia pOdvor, ei te imep ri éavrod piow dakovor, 


1)* ‘It is difficult to avoid saying too little or too much, and if 
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35. 1. vou do avoid it (ev 6), you will hardly be thought to be speaking 


35. 


2. 


the truth. For the friend will think that you are saying too little, 
and the enemy that you are saying too much.’ dds answers to 
xarerdv. xai after év 6 emphasizes the whole clause, and represents 
the further step in the argument— it is difficult to observe modera- 
tion, and there is a further difficulty, that you are not believed ~ 
if you do.’ 

Or 2) ‘It is difficult to say neither too little nor too much: and 
herein lies also the difficulty of creating the impression of truthful- 
ness.’ «ai, which is to be taken with 4 Soxnow ris dAnbeias Be- 
Baovra, imperfectly contrasts the objective with the subjective— 
the difficulty felt by the hearer with that felt by the speaker, or the 
effect on the mind of the hearer with the words spoken. 

Or 3) ¢v 6 may mean ‘in a case where.’ ‘It is difficult to speak 
with exact propriety in a case where it is so difficult to produce 
the impression of truth.’ «ai expresses emphatically the logical 
connection between the two clauses, and is better given in English 
by inverting them. ‘For where it is hard to produce the impres- 
sion of truth, there too it is difficult to speak with exact propriety.” 
(Cp. note on iv. 62. 4.) 

According to 1) the words=‘ it is difficult, and there is a further 
difficulty.’ & o=€v Té perpias cimeiv. 

According to 2) ‘it is difficult, and the difficulty lies in this’ & @ 
=€y TO xaherdv eivar petpios eimeiv, 

According to 3) ‘it is difficult too, in a case in which it is hard,’ 
ev O=€v ToUT@ ev @. ; 

According to any of these explanations, «ai may also be joined 
with 9 déxnots, in the sense of ‘even.’ Either 1) ‘it is hard to give 
even the impression of truth,’ in other words, ‘even the simplest 
condition of oratory is not fulfilled;’ or 2) ‘you do not produce 
even the appearance, to say nothing of the conviction, of truth,’ 


peéxpe yap Tovde dvexrol of @rawoi ciot mepi érépav Aeydpevor, és Scov av 

4 2 4, ” ww c A ? a , -~ c 
kat airés €xaoros oinrat ikavos eivat Spacai te dy Heovoe. tO O Umep- 
BadXovre aitav pbovorivres Hn Kai amicrodow. 

Such a remark, however slight may be the foundation for it, is 
not unnatural, when an orator is dwelling on the difficulties of the 
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task before him. Nor would it be ungrateful to the audience (see 35, 2. 
Col. Mure, vol. v. p. 170), who would be willing enough to believe | 
at such a time that they could not do justice to the dead, and 
might even reproach themselves with a want of generosity towards 

them. 


dixacov yap adrois kat mpéwov Sé dua ev ro toipde THY Tiny TavTny THs 3B. I. 
punpns diSocba. 

For such expressions, which are frequent in Thucydides, see 
note oni. 9. 3. 


Thy yap xapay det of adrol oixodvres Siad0xy Tav emtyryvopevv péexpe BB. 1. 
rovde edevbepay Sv dperiy mapédocar. , 

diadoyH tev emtytyvouevev may be taken either with dei of avroi 
oixoivres Or with mapéSocav, or with both. 

It is doubtful whether d:adox7 is in sense neuter, ‘ by a succession 
of posterity,’ i.e. ‘by successive generations;’ or active, equivalent 


to ray emvyryvopéver diadexopever (riv xopav). 


Ta S€ TAEiw adTHS avrol Hucis olde, of viv ere dvres padiota ev TH kabe- 36. 3. 
ornkvia HArKia, ewnusjoapev. 

ra 5€ meio, either 1)* the greater part of our power; or 2) that 
which goes beyond what we have received, 

exnvénoaper refers to the improvement and consolidation, not to 
the extension, of the Athenian empire, of which the limits, as 
Thucydides implies in the previous sentence (xrynodpevor yap mpés ois 
edcEavro Sony Exonev Apxiy od« ardvas jyiv tots viv mpookaréhirov), had 
been fixed in the preceding generation. Cp. i. 118 init. radra 68¢ 
Evpravra... éyévero év erect wevtikovta pddiora perakd tis ZépEov avaxo- 
phoeas Kal tis dpxis rovde rod mohepov' ev ois “AOnvaior Thy TE apy ~~ 


éykpateotépay KateoTHoavTo, Kal avTol émt péya éxdpyoay Suvdpews. 


ard 8€ olas te éemirndetoewas HOopev Ew avTd, Kal pO oias Todireias BB. 4. 
kal tpdmev e& olay peydda éyéveto k.7.A. 
If 7AOov, the reading of many good MSS. (not #Adopev), be adopted, 
it must be referred to of rarépes, and the distinction implied between 
the work of the preceding and that of the present generation is the 
same as that drawn in i. 89 init. of yap ’A@yvaior rpdr@ rode AAOov 


ént Ta mpdypata, ev ois nuEnOyoay. 


S15. Ts 


Ole 2s 


39. 2. 
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kat dvoua pev Sua Td py €g SAlyous GAN’ es mAeiovas oixetv Snpoxparia 
KéxAnrat, péreote S€ xara pev rovs vopous mpds Ta tdia Sudopa macr Td 
ioov, kata 8é THY akioow, os éxacros tv T@ evdoxipei, ovk Grd pépous Td 
mAeiov és Ta KOLWa 7) GTO apeTHS mpoTmarat, 

és dAtyous .. . otkeiv== Storxeiobar Sore dALyovs eivat Tos Storkodvras avTHy : 
cp. viii. 53 fin. és ddéyous paddov ras dpxas moujoopev, where the 
context clearly shows that és éAdyouvs cannot mean, as might be 
supposed, ‘for the advantage of a minority.’ | 

péreate 8€ x.7.d. ‘though we bear the name of democracy, this 
name is an inadequate description of the Athenian commonwealth. 
For before the law all men (including the éAiyor) are equal, while at 
the same time there is anaristocracy of merit at the service of the 
state.’ 

and pépous, 1)* ‘because of the part of the state to which he 
belongs,’ i.e. because he belongs to a privileged class. Cp. vi. 
39 init. eyo d€ gnyye mpdra pev djpov Evprav advopdcba, ddvyapxiav Se 
pépos, where, as in this passage, the word pépos is used invidiously. 
Or, more simply, 2) ov« dd pépovs, ‘not partially, or ‘in a spirit 
of partiality.’ But thus the opposition between dé pepous and amo 
aperjs becomes merely a grammatical form. 


ovde a(nulovs per Aumnpas S€ TH Ser dxOnddévas mpooTOepevor. 

rij oer is best taken as dative after mpooriéuevor. ayOndov commonly 
means a burden or offence; here ‘ looks expressive of discontent 
or annoyance.’ * 

mpoottbepevor, lit. ‘adding to our own looks,’ i.e. wearing on our 
faces. 


ovre yap Aaxedaudovio. Kal éxdorous, pera mavrav 5é és tiv yHv 
Npav orparevovow. 

1)* ‘ For the Lacedaemonians do not come singly, but with their 
whole confederacy into our country ; or 2) taking the Lacedae- 
monians to represent the whole Peloponnesian confederacy of 
which xa@ éxdorovs describes the parts: (cp. ii. 12. med. Aaxedaipoviar 
e€corparevpévov.) ‘For the Peloponnesians do not come with the 
force of one of their states only, etc.’ The former agrees better 
with the words pera mavrov ; the latter with xa@ éxaorovs. Poppo 
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would change the text without MS. authority into ca@ éavrovs. But 39. 2. 
the opposition of xa@ “éavrovs to pera mavrwy is far less idiomatic 
‘ and familiar than the reading of the MSS. 


Kaito. ef pabvuia paddov 4 mévev pederp, Kal pu) peTa vopav Td Trcior 7 39. 4. 
tpdrav dvSpias €0édoupey Kivduveverv, mepeylyverar nyiv Tois Te péAdovow 
adyewwois 421) ‘mpokdpvewy, kat és aita €AOodot pt arodporépovs Trav del 
poxOovvray paivecbat, kai &y te touts tiv médw akiav eivar Oavpdfecda 40. I. 
kal éru év dors. : 

kairo. COnveys no opposition to the preceding words, but only 
repeats the argument and introduces the conclusion. Cp. iii. 39. 2 
and note. It refers back to the sentence kal év rats masdeiats of per 
«.7.A. with a slighter reference to the section beginning rexpnptoy dé* 
ore yap k.r.A. ‘But surely if, enjoying this entire freedom of life, 
we divided are a match for our enemies united, it is a clear gain 
to us that we do not become like Sparta a merely military city, and 
have time to attain greatness of another sort’ (ev a\Aus, beginning 
of ch. 40). Such is the general drift of the passage. 

é0édouev is the reading of all but a few MSS., not e6édopev. The 
hypothesis, which is also the actual fact, is presented with a sort of 
Greek irony, in a more subjective and remote form, ‘if it be a 
thing conceivable that we prefer.’ Cp. note on i. 120. 3. 


iAokadodpev ydp pet evTedetas Kal pirocopovpey avev padakias. 40. t. 

per’ ebredetas, ‘with economy,’ which is a mark of simplicity 
and good taste. The meaning ‘simplicity’ is inferred rather than 
expressed in the word etréAca. 


mour@ Te Epyou paddov Kaip@ 7) Mdyou KdpteE xpwpuea, kal 7d méever Oar 40. I. 
ovx Spodoyeiv rivi aloypdv, GA pr) Siahevyery Epy@ atoyxvov. 

1)* épyov apd and Adyov dure, if grammatically analysed, are in 
different constructions (cp. note on i. 71. 1), ‘in the season of 
action, and ‘as a boast of words,’ kéyrm being simply in appo- 
sition with mdrovre. 

Or 2) €pyou xaipp may mean ‘as an opportunity for action.’ 

aicxtov, i.e. aloxpdv paddov, not ‘ more disgraceful than poverty,’ 
which the speaker denies to be a disgrace, but ‘ disgraceful rather 
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40. 1. than poverty.’ Fora similar resolution of the comparative cp. iii: 


40. 2. 


40. 3. 


40. 4. 


63 init. ds b€ dpeis paddrdv re HdixnKare rovs “EXAnvas Kai afudstepot core 
maons (nuias, metpacdueba aropaive. iv. 61 med. kal od trois dpyew 
Bovropevors péupouat GdAAd Tois bmaxovew Eroupotépots ovow, viii. 27 
> \ > \ Ed ? , n a a 
med. ov yap atoxpov evar A@nvaious VaUTLK@ pera katpov troxwpjica, 


GG kal peta drovody Tpdmov atoyiov EvpBncecba iv Hoonbaow, 


povor yap tdv re pndevy tavde peréxovra otk ampdypova, ad\’ axpetov 
vouiCoper. 

Compare Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France: 
‘I am sure that the principles predominant in France extend to 
many persons and descriptions of persons in all countries, who 
think their innoxious indolence their security. This kind of inno- 
cence in proprietors may be argued into inutility, and inutility into 
an unfitness for their estates.’ 


kal avrot HTOL Kpivouer ye i) evOvpoipeba opbas Ta mpadypara. 

As elsewhere, yé emphasizes the former of the two alternatives. 

Compare vi. 38 init. obs éyd od viv mparov GAN’ dei emiorapat HTOL 
Néyots ye rowoicde Kal @re Tovrwy Kaxoupyorépas H Epyous BovAopevous, 
katamAnéavras To ipérepov TAHOos, avtovs THs mékews Gpxew. Xen, Cyr. 
iv. 5. 22, queis re, & Tepoa, énet mpordexdpea Trodepious HTOL paXowevous 


ye  mevcopéevous mapéecec Oa, raxOapev ws KddAdora. 


dcahepdvtws yap 817 Kal réde Exouev, Gore ToApay Te of avrol padtora, 
kat tepi dy emyepnooper éxdoyileoPat, 8 rois dAdo dpabia pév Opdgos, 
Aoyiopos S€é Sxvov Héper. 

6, scilicet 7d ekroyiferOa, was originally intended for the nom. to 
gépet, but the clause has been expanded into an antithesis which 
breaks up the grammatical construction. 


BeBasrepos 8€ 6 Spdoas tiv xapw, Gore dperopergy BV ebvoias @ 
SeBwxe ca cer. : 
éore here expresses purpose as well as result; ‘his object being 
to keep alive the memory of the kindness which he has done.’ 
&¢ etvoias is best taken with cafew, the antecedent to @ dédaxe being 
éxeivo, OF eis éxetvoy,-or the objective genitive éxeivov following «ivoias, 
Contrast Aristot. N. E. ix. 7. 2, of ed memounxdres pidodot kat 
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dyar&ot trois «3 memovOdras Kav pndév Sor xppomor, pnd ei dorepov 40. 4. 


a > »# 
yevowT ay, 


mavraxov Sé prnueia KaKOv TE KayaOGv didia EuyKatorKioarTes. Al. 4. 

kaxav te kayabay, lit. of the harm and of the good which we have 
done.’ For xaxay cp. supra § 3, id’ otwy xaxoradei, 

Evyxaroixicavres, either 1) ‘ planting together,’ i.e. as the act of 
a whole people, or 2) ‘ planting compactly or firmly ;’ compare the 
use of ovv in the verbs ovyxabinu, ovykarackevata, ovAdapBave, ovy- 
ypae, ovykdeiw, etc. where it adds strength to the meaning of a 
word already denoting a complex action ; or 3), ‘establishing 
together with this,’ i.e. ‘ together with our empire,’ which has been + 
described in the preceding sentence. 


kal €ipnra: aitis Ta péyiora’ & yap Thy Wow Guvyoa, al Tdvde Kat 42. 2. 
Tv ToLvde dpetal éxdopynoar. 

& yap tiv woAw tpynoa «.t.A. 1) Supply rovras with ékdopyoar, 
scil. riv méAw. Or 2)* 4 ydp,=raira yap 4, is an accusativus pendens. 
The words that follow, ai ravde «.7.d., really convey the sense 
tovrouvs tpynoa, being a condensed expression for vprnca tas ravde 
kal Tov To@vde aperds, ai éexdcpnoav avtny, ‘When I praised the city 
I. was really praising these men, for their virtues were her virtues.’ 
Compare Hyper. Epitaph. col. 7. 15, cupBaiver rov Aewabevous emawvov 
emi tais paxats éyxdpioy Kal Tov GAdwv Toditay eivat. 

5 

doxei S¢ por Snroiv dvBpds aperiy mpdty Te pyvdouca Kal TedeuTala 42. 2. 
BeBatotca 4 viv ravde Katarrpody. 

dv8pos aperny has been translated ‘manly worth ;’ under the idea 
that the rendering ‘a man’s worth’ required the article before one 
or both substantives. But the words are here used in an abstract 
sense, not ‘the virtue of a man,’ but ‘virtue ina man.’ Although 
the transition from the general dvdpés dperny to the particular 7 viv 
ravde xaraotpopy is somewhat awkward, the meaning thus given to 
avdpos aperny is better Greek, and the whole reflection is of a 
finer cast. 

1) ré and «ai in this sentence are not perfectly accurate, because 
the two clauses are not coextensive, the first referring only to some, 


42. 3. 


42. 4. 


A2. 4. 
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. the second to all, who had fallen. The words ‘ both first indicating 


and finally confirming it,’ are equivalent to ‘it may be in some 
cases the first indication, but is in all the final seal.’ apary re 
pnvoovea is further explained by rots réAXa xeipoar, 

The words have been translated, not so well, 2) ‘both when it 
first indicates and when it finally confirms,’ i. e. ‘in some cases it is 
the first indication, and in others the final seal.’ 

But it may be objected a) that the sense is interrupted, for 
then rois ra\Aa xeipoor is connected only with aporn pnviovea, not 
also with redevraia BeBaotoa, And 0) that ré, cai more naturally 
connect two aspects of the same action than two actions distributed 
among different classes of persons. 


kat yap Tois Tada xelpoor Sikacov thy €s Tods Toduous tmep THs 
martpidos avdpayabiay mpotiecGar: dyab@ yap Kaxdv dpavicaytes Kowas 
paddov apeAnoay fh) ex trav idiwr €Braav. 

mporidecOa may be middle or passive. In either case the sense 
is the same, ‘ they may justly put it forward as a plea,’ or ‘ the plea 
may justly be put forward for them.’ The other explanation, ‘ it. 
is just that they should show bravery,’ gives a false sentiment. 
For then the dead would be spoken of as having done no more 
than they were bound to do, whereas the argument is that by 
a work of supererogation they have cancelled their faults. 


tiv d€ Tay evavtiov tipwpiay robeworépay aitav AaSdvres Kal Kivdvvor 
dua révde Kdd\oroy vouicavtes Poe pet adTod Tous pev TYwpet- 
aba Tay Sé edierOar. 

per’ avrod, scil. rod kwdivou' trav dé epierOa is subordinate to rovs 
pev tiuwpeic6a. * They wished to desire these things when they had 
already avenged themselves on their enemies, and not till then.’ 


edrids pev rd ahaves tod Karopbacew emitpéarres, Epym S€ Tept roo 
#8n Spopevov ohiow avtois dkwwivres renova’ kai év abto To duvverOa 
kai maGeiv paddov hynodpevor 7 
Adyou &puyov, 7d F Epyov 7H capare ineuewar, cai BV éhaxiotou Kapod 
roxns dua axph tis 86ns paddov 7) rod Seovs axnAddynaav. 

év avr, either év 7 Epyo, or better &v rd 78n dpwpevy, which more. 


Td evddvres aalerOa, Td pev aicypoy Tov 
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distinctly expresses the idea of ‘ battle ;’ their conduct in the hour 42. 4. 
of conflict answers to the resolution (dfwivres) which they formed 
in the moment preceding it. 

Hynodpevor paddov, 1) is commonly taken in a pregnant sense, as 
if dev were understood: ‘thinking it right rather.’ Cp. Xen. Hell. 
v. 1. 15, fv dé dvexdpevdy pe dpare Kal Woxn cai Oddo kal aypumviar, 
otecGe Kai tpeis radra mavta kaprepeiv. Plato, Prot. 346 B, modAdkis 
d¢, oipar, Kal Sywvidns fyfoato kai airds i} rupavvoy 4 addov twa Tov 
TowvTav enawéoat Kal éyxwpidoa. But the presence of the article: 
before dpiver@a creates a difficulty, for although we might say 
oteoe duiverOa for oiecbe Seiv dudveoOa, we could hardly say olecde 
TO auvverOa Or oleae Seiv rd duiver Oar. 

2) The article a) may be partly explained as emphasizing the 
Opposition between the two clauses 17d dpiverOa kai radciv and 76 
evddvres oad{ecda. Or 6) it may have arisen from dittography 
air@ro. Cases in which the article is used with the infinitive after 
héeyew, mei, etc., or expressions like 1d pev mpooradarwpe To 
SdEavre KadrG ovddeis mpdOvuos jy, ii. 53 med. (Jelf, § 670. 1) are not 
sufficiently parallel. 

Sv eAaxiorov Kaipod, NOt év eAaxiorm xaipd, (did, ‘ after,’ or ‘ after 
the interval of,’) because the moment of their death is thought of 
as a definite though swiftly passing interval, not as a mere point 
of time. uyns may be taken either 1) with xa:pod, or 2)* with dxyy, 
tis Sdéns paddov 7) rod Séovs going in the former case with dua dxpuy, 
in the latter with dmn\\dynoav. 


_ kat omére kai meipa tov oadeinoar, ovKovy Kai thy médw ye Ths operépas 43, 1. 
dperis a&wirres orepioxew, Kad\dtotov S€ Epavov ait mpoiéwevor. Kowh 2. 
yap ta capara Siddvres idia rov dynpwy Emawoy €ddpBavov Kai tov tapov 
émuonporarov K.T.d. 

épavos, lit. a contribution to a friendly society. dp justifies the 
metaphor implied in épavos. The antithesis, which is poor enough, 

seems to be as follows. They die all together and so make a 
contribution to the state in common ; but they receive back indi- 
vidually the meed of honour which repays them ; just as in an 
gpavos the contribution is made by all, and paid into a common 
stock, but the benefit is returned to each individual. 


43. 2. 


43. 6. 


44. 


I. 
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Compare the words at the end of the chapter, 6 pera fopns kat 
owns €Anidos Gua yeyvopevos avaicOnros Odvaros, ‘The pain of their 
death is diminished by being shared with others, but their glory 
suffers no such diminution. 


Gdyewvorépa yap avdpi ye ppdvnya exovre 7 [ev TH] peTa TOD yar) a 
oOivat Kdkwors 7} 6 pera popns K.T.A. 

év t@ is probably a gloss explaining pera rod, which has been 
inserted in the text; as in i. 6 fin. perd rod yuprvagerOau is explained 
by the Scholiast & r@ yupratecOau. This supposition is favoured 
by the varying position of the words, which in some MSS. are 
placed after, and not before, pera rod. They may therefore be 
omitted. 

kdkwots, as the context shows, is not the disgrace of cowardice, 
but the disaster which may fall upon the prosperous, and which 
is aggravated by the disgrace of cowardice. 


76 8 edtuxés, ot dv ris edmpereotarns Adywow, Somep olde pev viv 
tedeutijs, tpeis dé Av’mns, kai ols eveudatpovigat te 6 Bios Opoiws Kat 
évreheuTAoat EuvewerpyiOn. 

70 8” edruxés, of==1) Td 8 edruxes exeivoy eivae of, OF 2) evruxeis 8 of, 
as in vi. 14 fin. 7d xadds & apka rodr’ civa, ds dv rv warpida apPednoy 
Ta mAEioTa, 

gvv-, like dyoiws, expresses the coincidence of the end of their 
happiness with the end of their lives. But there is a flaw in the 
language which is partly concealed by the parallelism of the 
infinitives évevdaipovicai te Kai évreAevtica. For these words imply, 
not that the end of their happiness and the end of their lives, 
but that their happiness itself, and the end of their lives, coincide. 
‘To whom their life has been meted out to be happy in and to 
die in alike,’ i.e. ‘ Whose happiness was commensurate with their 
life, and was only ended by their death. Compare 

‘ Like Charicles 
Who living to a hundred years of age 
Free from the least disease, fearing a sickness, 
To kill it, killed himself, and made his death 
The period of his health.’ 
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The Twins, a Comedy, W. Rider, 1665 (Lamb’s English Dra- 44. 1. 
matic Poems, p. 519). 
Poppo would read ed redXevrioa, or with one, not first-rate, MS. 


TeAeuTACAaL. 


xarerbv pev obv oida meibew dv, Gv Kai woddAdis Ekere iropynpara ev 44. 25 
a@Xov edrvxias. 

éy, scil. epi rovray ay. The words may be either masculine 
or neuter, 


ov yap oidy re ioov Tt % Sixarov BoudeveOar of dv juz) Kal maidas ek rod 44. 3. 
dpoiov mapaBadddpevor kivduvedoow. 
Compare for the idea i. 91 fin. ob yap oidy r° eivas py) dd avtumddov 


mapackeuns Spoidv Tt} igov és Td Kowdv BouhederSar. 


POdvos yap trois (acu mpds TS Gvtimahov, 7d d€ px) eumodav dvavra- 45. 1. 
yoviore edvoia rerivnrat. 

‘The living are exposed to jealousy because they have rivals ;’ 
lit. ‘in respect of the rivalry which exists.’ The meaning is, not 
that the living envy, but that they are envied. This is proved by 
the corresponding clause, ‘the dead are not envied.’ Vet at the 
beginning of the speech Pericles, perhaps for the sake of a rhetorical 
effect, implies that envy extends to the dead. 


THs Te yap tmapxovons hicews ph xelpoor yevérOar tpiv peyddrn 45. 2. 
9 dd€a, kai js av én’ edXdxtorov aperns mépt 7) Yoyou év Tois apaece Khéos 
2 

py xelpooe yerveoOac is an expression of pity, not of contempt. 
‘Women are naturally prone to tears, but they must not fall below 
their ordinary nature,’ i.e. they must not give way more than they 

an help. 

Others suppose ris érapxovens pices to include all feminine 
virtue, implying the true womanly nature in the higher sense. As 
Arnold says, ‘ By rijs émapxovons picews it seems to be implied that 
women were not called upon to be for ever striving to surpass 
one another and themselves by some extraordinary display of 
heroism ; it was their praise rather to live up to the natural 
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45. 2. 


46, 2. 


47. 4. 


48. 3. 
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excellence of their sex, its modesty and affectionateness, than to 
aspire to go beyond it.’ But this, which is a modern rather than 
an ancient strain of reflection, is unsuited to the occasion; and it 
is doubtful whether imdpxovoa dios will bear this higher sense. 
Cp.- iii. 74 init. ai yuvaixes mapa iow tropevovoa tov OdpvBov, In 
the words yu xefpooe no censure is necessarily implied. Cp. ii. 
62 med. trav rarépwy py xelpovs parviva. 


vov S€ &tohodupdpevor dv mpooner Exaotos, atoxwpeire. 
drodopupapevor, either ‘when you have duly lamented,’ or ‘now 
that you have duly lamented.’ 


otre yap latpot #pxow 73 mpdtov Ccpamedovres ayvoia, GAN’ adrot 
padtora €OvncKoy, Go@ Kai pddiota mpoonjecay, otre GAAn avOpereia TEXVH 
ovdepia, 

Either 1)* the physicians were of no avail, ‘although at first 
in their ignorance they attempted to treat the disease,’ when no 
treatment could be of any use; or 2) they were of no avail, ‘ for 
at first they treated the disorder in ignorance,’ implying that they 
afterwards treated it with more knowledge, and with some, but not 
with any great success. Either explanation may find a degree of 
support from ii. 51, where we read 1) mdvra Evvyjpec xa ra waoy diairy 
iaua @s bepamevdueva: and on the other hand 2) & re ovd€ &v xareory 
support eimeiv 6 re xpi) mpooépovtas aedeiv' ro yap to Evveveykiv Gddov 
tovro ¢8\anre, as though remedies might do good as well as harm. 

For the Plague see Appendix to Notes on Book ii. 


Aeyérw pev ody TeEpl avTod as ExaoTos yryvdoxer Kai iarpds Kal idiwrys, 
ad’ Grov eixis fv yevécOu aitd, kai Tas aitias dotwas vopiter TooauTns 
petaBodijs tkavds eivar Sdvapww és rd petagrioa oXeElv. 

peraBorjs, gen. after rds airias, or rather after the relative dorwas, 
scil..airfas. This sentence is pleonastic. First there is a resumption — 
of peraBodjs in és ro peraorjoa. Then the words ixavas eivas are 
supplemented by dvvayw oxei, which have nearly the same mean- 
ing. Instead of saying ixavas eiva: és rd peraotioa Or divapw oxew 
és tO peraornoa, either of which would have been sufficient. 
Thucydides combines the two expressions in a cumbrous though 
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not ungrammatical phrase, thus emphasizing his opinion of the 48, 3. 


insufficiency of the causes commonly assigned to the plague. 
‘They were inadequate; they could never have produced such 
a convulsion of nature.’ 

Poppo distinguishes between peraBodn and peracrjca on the 
strength of a passage in vi. 20 med. odre Seouévas petaBodjs 7 av 
ex Biaiov tis SovAelas dopevos és paw petdotasw xewpoin, where pera- 
Bokn=process of change, peradoracis=the state which follows it. 
But the sense of permanent. condition in the passage quoted 
belongs to the substantive perdoracis, and is not necessarily con- 
tained in peraorioa, the aorist infinitive of the verb, which we 
have here. 


kal omdre és thy kapdiav ornpi£a, dvéotpepé te adtyy, kal dmokabdpoers 49. 3. 


XoMs maca, doa ind iatpdv avopacpeva cioiv, éemnecav, kal adra pera 
Tadamwpias peyddns. AvyE Te Tois mAcloow Everege KEV, GHacpoY 
evdidovca icxupdr, Tots pev peta tadta hwdicavta, Trois dé kal TOAD 
vorepov. 

1)* pera raira Awpyoayvra may be taken together. ‘There fol- 
lowed an ineffectual retching, causing violent convulsions; in 
some cases setting in as soon as the evacuations of bile had 
abated, while in other cases there might be a considerable interval,’ 
during which the other characteristics of the disease must be 
supposed to have taken their course. pera radra refers to the 
droxaddpoets xodjs described in the previous sentence. 

Or 2) Awpycayvra may be joined with omacpudy, and pera raira 
referred to dmoxa@dpoes Or Avyé kev, Or both. The meaning will 
then be, not that the convulsions occurred, but that they ceased, 
in some cases immediately, in others a considerable time, after the 
cessation of the evacuations or of the spasmodic retching. But 
a) we should then require some word like ed@és or atria with pera 
tavra in order to point the opposition to modA@ dorepov, and 6) kai 
in the second clause agrees better with the positive notion con- 
tained in évémeoe and evdidotca than with the negative notion of 
mere cessation in Awdycarra. 

For the use of the aorist Awijeavra involved in 2) cp. note on 
iv. 112. 1. 

i2 


4. 


49. 5. 


49. 6. 
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A N28 Ld > , ee a 7 , lal € ‘ ‘ 
ta d€ evrds ovT@s exaiero Sore pynte tov wavy derta@v ivariwv Kai ow- 
Sdvev tas eriBodds pyr GdXo Te 7) yupvov avéxerOar. 
, ® , »” , , . 
yupvov, scil. twa Or dvra Tua, yupvot, the reading of the Lauren- 
tian and a few other MSS., may be explained as though ovres 
exaiovto of vogodvres had preceded. 


kal TO OGpa, doovmep xpdvoy kai 7 vdcos axpudtot, ox enapaivero, aN’ 
ayteixe mapa dd€ay tH Tadaurapia’ Gote i) Suebeipovro ot WEtoror eva- 
taiot Kat éBdouaior bd Tov evtds Kavparos, ere Exovrés te Suvdpews, H et 
Scahiyouey, emixatidvros Tov voonparos és THY KoWiay, Kal EAk@oEds TE AUTH 
ioxupas eyyvyvopevns, kat Stappoias dua &Kpdtou émimimrovens, ot Todhot 
vorepov SC adriy dobeveia awepbeiporto. 

The word éore is connected more closely with the first of the two 
alternatives which follow, 4 duepOeiporvro. . . re Svvdpews; than with 
the second. ‘The strength of the patients held out, so that most 
of them died not of weakness, but of internal fever. But if they 
died of weakness, they died at a later stage, and in consequence of 
new disorders.’ of wAciorot contrasts those who died in the first 
stage with those who survived it: of modAoi contrasts those who 
died in the second stage with those who survived altogether. 

dxpdrov, either 1)* ‘violent,’ or 2) a medical term, explained by 
Galen, dxpyrovs troxepnces eiwbev dvopdtev 6 “Immoxparns Tas dpixrous 
typérnros tdatadous, abrov pdvoy Exoveas eidukpwy bmepxdpevor kdre xupov, 
etre tov ths EavOjs xodjs, etre Tov ris pedaivns (In Hippocr. Aph. vii. 
Kiihn, vol. xviii. 1. p. 122.) 


To peév ovv vdonpa moda kai GAAa Tapadumdvtt dromias ... TowovTov hy 
én may thy Bear, 

mapadimévre is dative of reference after rowtroy jv, similar to the 
dative after Soxeiv, gaiverOa, etc. Cp, ii. 96 init. (dviornar) rove 
SwepBdvte Ainoy Téras. 


kai GXo mapehrer Kat’ ekeivoy Tov xpdvov ovdev Tay eiwOdrov’ 6 S€ Kat 
yevoito és ToUTO érehevTa. 

These words have been quoted as a repetition of the passage 
in li. 49 init. rd pév yap eros, as dpodoyeiro, ee mdvtwv pddvora 81) éKxeivo 


A > 7 , ca 
dvosov és ras Gddas dobeveias érvyxavev by" ei S€ Tis Kai mpocKapve TL, és 
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rovto mavra amexpidn. But there Thucydides is speaking of dis- 51. 1. 
orders which preceded the plague, here of disorders which accom- 
panied it. Obs. kar’ éxeivov tov xpévov in the one case; mpoéxapve te 
in the other. 

Yet there is a slight contradiction, for in the first passage he 
seems to imply that all diseases were merged in the plague; here 
he speaks of some which sprang up during the continuance of the 


plague. 


vapa te altapKes dv ovdev Siepdvyn mpds adtd loxvos wépe 7) doGeveias, 51. 3. 
a\X\a ravra Evynper, Kal Ta aon Siairn Oeparevdpeva. 

duepdvy, ‘proved to be,’ dia-=‘as distinguished from others.’ 
mpos aird, scil. 7d vdonya, is to be taken with avrapxes. After speak- 
ing of the inutility a) of care, 4) of medical aid, Thucydides 
goes on to speak c) of the failure of the natural constitution, 
whether strong or weak, to resist the disease. toyvos répt ff doOeveias, 
‘in respect of strength or weakness.’ Cp. Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
quoted by Arnold, ‘ All the prevailing disorders have attacked me,’ 
said Nelson, writing from Corsica in 1794, ‘but I have not strength 
enough for them to fasten on.’ 


Sewdratoy S€ mavrds Hv Tov KaKov 7 Te GOupia, Omdre Tis aloOotTo KdpveVv 51, 4 
(apis yap 7d dvéhmicrov edOds Tpardpevor tH yuan TOAAG pANAov mpotevto 
apas aitovs, kai ovx dvreixov), Kal bru erepos ad’ érépou Oepameias dva- 
 qiym@Adpevor GoTep TA TPSBaTa COvycKor. 

MOAAG paddov 1) may refer to duePOeipovro implied in zpoievro opas 
airovs. ‘They hastened their own death by giving themselves up 
to despair.’ Or 2)* the words may imply that their death was due 
more to the weakness of their own minds than to the plague. 
‘They let themselves down and sank more rapidly’ than they 
would have done through the mere force of the disease. Or 
3) ‘they gave themselves up far more’ when they felt the disease 
coming, though they had been disposed to do so before. Or again 
4) TOANG padrov mpotevro Kal ovk dvreixov may be equivalent to woAA@ 
padXov mpoterro 7) dvretxov: ‘when they should have resolved to live, 
they were much more inclined to throw away their lives in despair.’ 


borep ra mpoBara, SC. dvaripmrara, though not dd’ érepov Gepameias. 


51.°4. 5. 
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kal Tov mreiorov POdpov totTo everroier. elite yap pr Oedorev Sedidres 
GAANAots Tpootevat, a@ANYTO épijpot, Kai oikiat ToAAal exevoOnoay amopia 
tov Geparevoorros’ ite mpociotev, SiuepOeipovro, Kai padiora ot Gperis 
TL peTatrovodpevor’ aicxiry yap npeiSovr shar adrav, éarovres mapa pidovs* 
émet kai tas ddopupcets Tdv Gtroyryvopevev TedevTavTes Kai ol oikeioL 
e&€xapvov, Urd TOU TOhAOD KaKOD ViK@pevot. 

Tovro, SCil. rd €repov ad’ érépou Ocpameias avaripmracba. ire yap— 
eire—. Either through the terror of the infection the sick were 
left to die uncared for, or those who attended them caught the 
disease : thus, indirectly by the neglect of the sick which it caused, 
or directly by contagion, the rapidity with which the infection 
spread was the chief cause of the mortality. 

oi dperns Te perarowovpevor, not ‘claiming’ as in i. 140 init. # pyde 
karopbowvtes tis Evvécews petanoreicba, but in the better sense of 
‘aspiring to virtue,’ without any connotation of ‘pretending.’ 
Cp. Plat. Politic. 289 D. E, obs dvapqicBnrirws Sovdovs Exopev elzeiv, 
jxota Bacwexns petatrovousevous téxyns, where the word may have 
either meaning. 

erei 1)* may be joined with the idea contained in ppeidouww opav 
avray, the missing link being a) that ‘such devotion was remark- 
able.’ émei here nearly=‘ whereas, and introduces an argument 
e& évavriov, contrasting this heroic conduct on the part of friends 
with the selfishness of the sufferers’ own families. ‘Some took no 
thought of themselves in their care of the dying; which was the 
more remarkable, for their very relations neglected them.’ Or 4)* 
more simply, ‘It was indeed an act of devotion at a time when 
even relatives deserted the sick.’ 

Or 2) émei may be connected with éoudvres rapa pidovs: * whom 
it was necessary to tend, for their own relations deserted them.’ 

Or once more 3) the clause émel kai x.r.A. may be regarded as a 
resumption and confirmation of the statements in the previous 
sentence about the extent.of the calamity, etre yap . . . duepOeiporro : 
kai pdduota . . . mapa pidrovs being parenthetical. 
ya Aopipoes Tay aroyryvonevev. It has been doubted whether | 
these words mean 1) ‘lamentations of the dying’ (cf. Plato, Rep. 
387 E, opis dp’ av ekatpoiper rovs Opyvovs tev évopactay avdpav.) 


Or 2)* ‘lamentations over the dying.’ 
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Against 2) it may be urged that lamentations would be made, 51. 5. 
not over the dying, but over the dead. On the other hand, the 
word ¢f¢xayvoy seems to imply a cessation from some act of our 
own, not a weariness of another’s act (Arn.) 

May not the difficulty be solved by adopting 2)*, but taking 
Tov droyryvopevey not for ‘those who were dying at the time when 
the lamentations were uttered,’ but, in a more general sense of the 
present-imperfect participle, for ‘those who were dying in the 
plague?’ They gave up from weariness (ééékapvov), lamenting over 
those who died (from time to time), much more attending on the 
sick, which was less required by religion. Cp. €@vnoxov, dr@ddvvto, 
diehOeipovro, supra ; dmoOynckovres, C. 52. 2. 


kai avrot tT mapaxphua mepixapet Kai €s Tov Emetta xpdvov €Amidos tt B1. 6. 
eixyov Kougys pnd dy im’ Gdrov voojpards wore Ere SiaOapjvar. 

‘ Though it was but a fancy, they imagined that having escaped 
this, the worst of diseases, they could now only die of old age.’ 


oixiav yap ovx tmapxovodr, GAN ev KadvBats TvLynpais dpa Erous 52, 2. 
Siatropévar, 6 POdpos éyiyvero ovderi Kéope, GAG kat veKpot ém &AAHots 
dmobvncKkovres Exewto, Kai év tais ddois ékadiSovvro Kai mepi Tas Kpyvas 
deticas Hives Tov VOatos émOvpia. 

&pa érovs is to be taken with mynpais, ‘ stifling from the time of 
year.’ 
vexpol is to be taken with ékeivro én’ a\dyAos: together they form 
the predicate. ‘As fast as they died they lay dead one upon 
another.’ The present or imperfect participle amo6vjcxovres, which 
agrees with the unexpressed subject of ékeivro, relates not to the 
particular time of dying, but to the fact of death at some indefinite 
time, like rév droyryvopever supr., see preceding note. 

Similarly, we might say in English, ‘Dying continually, they 
lay dead one upon another,’ meaning by ‘dying,’ not ‘in the act 
of death,’ but ‘as fast as they died.’ 


és dAvywpiay érpdrovro Kat tepdv Kal doiwv dpoiws. 52. 3. 
Lit. ‘things sacred and things righteous,’ ie. lawful or innocent, 
and so ‘secular’ or ‘ profane.’ 


52. 4. 


53. I 
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Kul ToAXol és dvatoxuvtous OyKas étpdtovto omdver Trav emirndelov dit 
TO auxvors Hn mpoteOvavae odiow" emt Tupas yap &dXoTpias pbdoavtes 
Tovs vijavTas ot per embévres Tov éavTay vexpdv tpfrov, ot BE, Kavopevov 
Md ov, avobev emiBadrdvres dv Hépotev amnecay. 

és dvacyxtvrovs Onxas. Either 1) ‘had recourse to shameless 
modes of burial, or z)* ‘had recourse shamelessly to the burial- 
places of others.’ 

According to 1) there is a difficulty in the word 6yxas, Onxy 
signifying ‘a place of burial,’ not ‘a mode of burial.’ - Nor can the 
latter meaning of the word be justified on the analogy of rdgos, 
for the original idea of rdgos is not ‘ place of burial,’ but ‘ burial ;’ 
the signification ‘ place of burial’ being derivative, and not found 
in Homer. 

According to 2)* there is a difficulty ¢) in the word dvacywvrous, 
which we should expect, at any rate ina prose writer, to be applied 
to actions rather than to things; 4) in the seeming confusion between 
Onn, ‘ sepulchre,’ and zrvpd, ‘ funeral pile,’ implied in the explanatory 
clause émt mupas yap dAdorpias. But the burning of the bodies 
on another’s pyre may imply that they were laid in another’s 
sepulchre. 

~Oacavres to’s vngavras applies strictly only to the clause of pev 
envOevtres. With the second clause, of d€ xarouevov dAdAov, Some MOTE 
general idea of anticipation, ‘before they could be stopped, has 
to be supplied. 


mpatov te Hpke Kai és raAAa TH WdAEt emi mrEov Gvoulas Td vdonpa. 

dvopias follows jipée, not emi whéov. mp&rov hp either 1)* a single 
pleonastic expression, ‘the plague was also the beginning of a 
general and widespread lawlessness,’ or 2) ‘the plague was the 
first beginning of a general and widespread lawlessness,’ i. e. the 
first, but not the only cause of it, implying that other causes 
came into operation later. 

For the 1) pleonastic use of mpéroy with jpge compare a similar 
use of the word with dpyeoOat ; ii. 36 init. dpEopar 8 awd trav mpoydver 
mparov: ii. 47 med. 9 vécos mparov ip£aro yeverOa trois "AOnvaiors : 
also iv. 87 fin. (dpa: mp@ra). For the 2) stricter and more defined 
sense cp. ii. 48 init. fpéaro b€ ro pev mp@tov ws Aéyerar €€ AiOcomias 
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Tis tmép Aiyimrov, mera S€ Kal és Atyumrov kal AiBiny xatéBn, where 58. 1. 
separate stages of the progress of the plague are described ; also 
i. 103 fin. 


kai tO pév mpootadrarapeiv TH BdEavTL KANG ovdeis mpdbupos jv, 53. 3. 
Gndov vouifer ei mplv én” aird édOciv SiapOapycerat. 

t@ Odfavr: Kad, not visionary as opposed to real honour, but 
1)* in the stronger sense of Soxeiv, ‘ the recognised idea of honour,’ 
Cp. note on iii. 10. 1. 

Or 2) taking 8é£avr: of the individual, ‘an honourable resolution.’ 


Oeav Sé pdBos 7 avOparav vdpos oddeis ameipyé, Td pev Kpivovtes ev 5B. 4. 
Gpoio o€Bew Kai pn K.TAs 

kpivovtes and ovdeis which follows are so-called nominatives 
absolute, really depending on some idea, such as ‘they feared 
neither God nor man,’ gathered from the previous context. 


eyevero pev ovv Epis Tois avOparrois 421) howpdy dvoudoba... adda hypdv. 54. 3. 
As Classen well remarks, the dispute shows not the similarity, 
but the distinctness, of the two sounds. and‘o: in ancient times. 


mrepl pev ody Tod xpnotnpiou 74 yryrdpeva jjeagov Suoia elvar’ éoBeBdq- 54. 5. 
Kétov S€ TOV MehoTOVvyCiwy 7 vicos fpEato evOUs" Kal és pev Tedomdvvy- 
gov ovK eondGev, 6 te Gkov Kal ecimeiv, émeveipare b¢’AOnvas pev pddora, 
érera b€ kal Tov GAAwv xwpiwv Ta modvavOpendrara, 

Strictly speaking there is no opposition between the two clauses, 
mept pev ovv... €oBeBAnkdérar dé: the second is a confirmation of the 
first. But Thucydides, not wishing to commit himself to the ful- 
filment of the oracle, is content to lay the two statements side by 
side, leaving the reader to draw his own inference. ‘ Concerning 
the oracle, they certainly fancied that the course of events corres- 
ponded with it ; and it is true that no sooner had the Peloponnesians 
entered Attica than the plague began,’ etc. 

The plague would naturally appear to the Greek imagination as 
a fulfilment of the oracle of Apollo, he being the God who sent 
and averted pestilence, as in Iliad i. and in the first chorus of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus: 


BA. 5. 


56. 6. 


60. 3. 


60. 4. 


60. 7. 
Gl: 1; 
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In pev odv each particle retains its own meaning, pev answering 
to 6é below; as in many other places, e.g. ii. 75 init., iv. 8 med., 
iv. 112 fin. 


dpavtes 6€ an’ aitrav adixovro és Tlpactas, ths Auxovexns méduocpa 
> . Y - a“ a” ‘4 > A ‘4 4 
emOaddoowoy, Kai Ths Te yns E€Treyov, Kat avTd Td mOAopa eElhov Kal 


errdpOnaar, 


Cp. Aristoph. Peace, 242, (acted in 423 or 421? B.c.) where © 


War grinds the cities of Hellas in his mortar,— 
T1O, i® Lpaciai tpicdOdrat Kal revrakts 
kat 7oAdodekdkts, ws atrodeiobe THpepov. 
TP. rouri per, avdpes, ovdey nuiv mpaypya mo. 
7d yap Kaxdv rovr’ é€oti tis Aakwvexis. 


The territory of Prasiae was again ravaged in 414, vi. 105 fin. 


Kah@s pev yap epdpevos dvnp rd Kab’ éavrdv, diabbecpoperns Tijs 
matpidos, ovdev Hacov Evvardddvrat. 

Karas hepdpevos, ‘ going on well,’ i.e. prosperous. Cp. v. 15 med. 
GAN’ of ’AOnvaiot otrr@ HOcdov, eb hepdpevor, éwi tH ton Karariecba ; and 


v. 16 init. Nuxias...mAeiora rev rére eb hepduevos ev otparnyiats. 


ol > a , 2 eet 7 A a S @ -~ c - al - 3 
T7™@S OU Xp TavTas apuvely avuTi] Kai py O vuY ves Spare, Tats KaT 


~ -~ ‘ , 
oikov kaxorpayiats éxmenAnypevot Tod Kowvod Tis Twrnpias Gpteoe. 


The asyndeton is epexegetical, dpierde being the explanation of 


Spare, cp. notes on iii. 37. 2, 59.2. The sentence would have been 
more regular if dgier@a following xpy had been used instead 
of adiecée. 33 


dor et pot kai péows ryovpevor paddov érépwy mpoceivac aitd mohepeiv 
érelaOnre, ovx av eixdtws viv Tod ye GdiKelv airiay hepoiyny. Kal yap ois 


pev aipeots yeyevytat rida evruxovot, moAAy Gvoww moAeujoa ef & 


dvaykxaiov Hv i) ci€avtas e0Ods Tots méAas SToKotca: 4} Kwdvyeveavras 


repryevérOa, 6 puyay tov Kivduvov Tod imoardvros peurrérepos. 
The connection indicated by «ai yap is as follows: ‘I might have 
been accused ‘of dishonesty (rod aécxeiv) if I had led you into the 
egregious folly (avo) of going to war without necessity. But 
there was no alternative.’ 
jv—either 1) the general may pass into the particular ; ‘if it was 


on pele la sh tte 
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necessary for us at the time, or 2)* the statement retains its 61. 1. 
generality, but is emphasized by the use of the past tense, ‘if it 
has once been found necessary.’ 

evOis is to be taken, not with etéavras but with tmraxotca, the 
point being, not that he who at once yields becomes a subject, but 
that he who yields becomes at once a subject. 


Sire Td pev AvTodv exer Hdn THY aicOnow ExdoTw, THs dé dpedelas 61, 2. 
aireotw ere 7 SfjA@ots Grace. 

Thucydides makes an opposition between ‘each’ and ‘all,’ 
either 1)* merely verbal, or 2) based upon the difference between 
the private feelings of individuals, such as sorrow for the loss of 
their property and the like, and the public feelings with which men 
inspire one another, and which they have in common, such as love 
of their country and delight in her preservation. The same thought 
is presented objectively just above, ii. 60 init. é¢y yap Hyodpmat modw 
mri Evpracav dpOovperny awedeiv rors idtaras 7 Kal’ Exaoroy Trav 


Toray evrpayodvaay, GOpdav dé oaddopevny, 


ev low yap of dvOparo: Sixarodar ris te brapxovons Sd£éns airtacbar doris 61. 4. 
padakia €ddeizet K.T.d. 
Sixatovor, ‘ claim the right’ to blame, etc. 


tov Sé mévov roy Kara Tov TéAELOY, pi ‘yevnTal TE TOAUS, Kai Ovdev paAXov BA. I. 
mepryevoueba, dpkeirw pév ipiv Kal éxeiva, év ols GAdore mwoAdaxes ye Oy 
amdderga ovx dpOds adtov btromreudpevoy. 

tromrevdpevov, coming at the end of the sentence, gives the 
key to its whole structure; rdv 8& wévov is resumed in avrév and 
governed by drédecEa; bromrevdsevov, which agrees with révor, supplies 
the missing construction required for jp) yévyrat. 


dnAdow 8€ kai rd, & por Soxeire ovr’ adtol rdmore evOvpnbjva indpyov 62. I. 
byiv peyeGous wept és Thy dpxyy, ovr eye év trois mpiv Adyots. 

imdpxov may be taken 1)* with 6, ‘your possession of which you 
never seem to have considered,’ or 2) absolutely, ‘ which you never 
seem to have considered, though it was in your power to do so.’ 

peyeOous mépt may be taken 1)* with bémdpyxor, ‘ your possession of 
which, as bearing on the extent of your power,’ or 2) with év@upy- 


62. 1. 


62. 3. 


62. 5. 


G3. 2. 
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6jva, ‘ which you never seem to have considered, I mean, never to 
have considered its importance ;’ peyébous mépe being epexegetic of 6. 
és tv apxnv may be taken 1)* with peyebous mépt, as touching the 
greatness which is yours in respect of your empire,’ or 2) with 
imdpxov, ‘ your possession of which as touching your empire,’ 


ov’ eixds xaderas pepe aira@v paddov 7 08 Kymov Kal eyka\homiopa 
mAotvroy mpds TavTyy vopicavtas dAvywpjaat. : 

Cp. note on iii. 36. 4, modu dAnv dcaPOcipar padrov #} od rods airious, 
and for airav ep. note on i. 77. 3. 


avxnua péev yap Kal awd dpablas edtuxois Kat ded rim eyyiyverat, 
katappoynots dé, ds dy kal yuoun moredy Tav évavrioy mpoexew" 6 qpiv 
imdpxet. kai thy rédpav ard Ths dpoias rixns } Edvects Ex TOU Smepdhpovos 
exuperépay mapéxerat, Amid: Te Hooov morever, hs év TH andp@ 7H iaxvs, 
yropn S€ ard réy timapxdvrev, is BeBaorépa n mpdvora. 

kai dd apabias edrvxots x.7.A. Either 1)* ‘boasting may arise 
from fortunate ignorance, and may be found in any coward, cai— 
xai=‘ both,’ ‘and,’ or rather 2) compressing the two clauses into 
one, ‘ boasting arising from mere lucky ignorance, may be found 
even in a coward,’ yvepy is taken with morevy, not with mpocxyew.. . 

€x tod trépppovos may be taken 1) with éeyupwrépay mapéxerat, in- 
telligence gives confidence through the disdain which it inspires H 
or 2)* with 7 édvecis. But if the second, it is necessary that we 
should translate ‘an intelligence’ not ‘proceeding from,’ but 
‘ possessing, a natural consciousness of superiority ;’ the words 
being a resumption of the preceding clause, karappdvnots dé, ds 
div youn moredy Tov evavtiov mpoéxev. The point of the passage 
is in either case, not that intelligence is founded on disdain, but 
that disdain is to be commended in so far as it is founded on . 
intelligence. 


fs ov8 exorivar re tpiv éorw, et tis kai Tdd€ ev TH mapdvte Sedids 
arpaypoocivy évipayabiterat 

ei tus kat réde dvdpayabi{era, ‘if any one is for practising this piece 
of virtue,’ scil. ro éxorivae tis dpxjs. 1é8e is a cognate accusative 
after avdpayabifera: indicating the particular act of dvépayabia which 
is intended. ) 
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TO yap ampaypov ov oderat pt) peta TOU Spacrnpiov reraypévor, ovse ev B38. 3. 
dpxoton méder Eupdeper ard’ ev iankd@ dopahGs Soudevew. 

1)* There is a complication of ovd€ €v dpxyovon moder Evpdéper 
Sovdevery, and ev imnxd@ médee aopadrés eore Sovdevew. Thucydides 
means to say that it is not expedient for a sovereign state like 
Athens to submit to others, whereas for a subject state it is 
expedient, because this is the only chance of safety. The attempt 
to express the double thought in a single clause has led to the 
introduction of the word dogadés, which grammatically, though 
not in the mind of the writer, refers to both clauses. 

2) According to another explanation a comma is placed after 
inmkdé@, TO Gmpaypov is made the nominative to fvpdepe, and a) 
dopahés Sovdevew is regarded as a further result of inactivity in the 
subject state. ‘Inactivity is not expedient in a sovereign though 
it may be in a subject state, for men to be slaves with safety,’ i.e. 
‘securing, as it does, safety in slavery.’ Or 2) possibly Sovdevev may 
depend on a repetition of an impersonal guppepee derived from the 
personal verb. ‘Inactivity is not expedient in a sovereign state, 
though it may be expedient in a subject state to enjoy a secure 
slavery.’ 

But the construction of the infinitive in either case is feeble, and 
as confusion is a much more common characteristic of Thucydides 
than feebleness of construction, we shall do well to prefer 1). 


ka Sivayu peyiorny 31 péxpt Todd Kextnpévyy, hs és aidiov Trois emvyty- BA, 3. 
vonevors, Hv Kat viv bwevdapev ote (wavra yap mébuxe Kal éAaccodcbar) 
prnpn Katadedeiera. 

The word viv is difficult. For we cannot suppose that Pericles 
would refer to any immediate decline or fall of the Athenian 
empire. vdv must therefore be taken as modified by mére. ‘Even 
if’ (jv xai) ‘the time is at hand when we shall have to abate 
somewhat of our claims.’ The words may be put into the mouth 
of Pericles by Thucydides, with a recollection of the conclusion 
of the war, and may be intended rather for the reader than the 
hearer. 


, a a s 
KQLTOL TavTa 6 pev anpdypoy pépar’ dv, 6 dé Spav tt Bovddpevos Kat B4, 4. 


> , , 
autos (yr@oer’ ei O€ Tis pH KéxrnTar, HOorncer. 


64. 4. 


64. 5. 


65. 2. 
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kairo, cp. note on ii. 39. 4, iii. 39. 2. ‘ But surely, if this be true, 
although the indolent may blame us, we shall become the admira- 
tion of the enterprising,’ etc. 

1)* kai airés, ‘he as well as we,’ goes a silly (pooe, which governs 
tadta. ‘There is a slight inaccuracy in cai airés; the word (hace 
not being applicable to the Athenians as it is to their rivals. A 
more general word is required. ‘He will emulate,’ not what we 
emulate, but ‘ what we aspire to accomplish.’ 

Or 2) «at airés may be taken with dpay rz BovdAduevos, ‘he who 
himself shares in our ambitious spirit.’ 


pioos pey yap ovk emt moAd dvréxer, H O€ Tapautixa Te AapmpéTns Kat 


.@5 Td Emeita 8d§a deipvnoros Katadeimerar, tpeis dé Eg te TO péeAov 


kahdv mpoyrdvres és te TS adtiKa ph aicxpdv 7@ dn mpoOdpe duddrepa 
xtnoaobe k.T.A. 

7 5€ mapavrixa re Napmporns x.t.A. This sentence again is slightly 
inaccurate, for ‘the splendour of the hour’ cannot remain in the 
future. The inaccuracy however is softened by the word deiuvnoros. 
The splendour of the hour ‘is ever remembered and survives,’ or 
‘survives in the memory of men.’ Or we may say that the absence 
of the article with the second substantive fuses the two ideas together, 
and renders it easier to attribute to both of them the predicate 
(deipynoros xutadeirerat), which, strictly speaking, belongs to the latter 
only, ‘the splendour in the present becoming glory in the future, 
remains and is remembered for ever.’ 

The two ideas are repeated in the words és ro peAAov Kaddy, és To 


avtixa pt) aioxpdv. 


6 pev Sipos Ore dm ehaccdvev dppapevos éotépynto kal rovtwy, of dé 
duvarol Kaa KTijpata Kata Thy x@pav oiKoDdoptats Te Kal mouTEEeot 
KaTaCKEUaLS dohwdeKéres. 

olxoSopiais may be taken 1) with xadd, though the order of the 
words is against this explanation ; or 2)* as the dative of accom- 
paniment, more commonly used with ovv, or with airds, but some- 
times, though very rarely, without, as in Eur. Bacch. 129, (Jelf, 
604. 1,)— | 
' ava 8é¢ Baxxia cuvrdve 


képagay ddvBda Ppvyiwr 
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avrav mvevipati, parpds Te “Peas 
es xépa Onkav, Krvmov 
eddopaur Baxyar. 

Although no satisfactory instance of this use of the dative seems 
to occur in prose, yet it may be remarked generally that in earlier 
Greek writers, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, Plato, there is a 
less frequent use of prepositions (especially mepi and év), as in later 
writers, where the relations of thought become more complex, 
a multiplication of them.. 


Gv pev mepl Ta oikeia exacros Ayer, GuBAUTEpor 75n dvres k.T.A. 
évy=rTovrey 4, and is to be explained as a genitive of relation with 
apBddvrepoe dyres, Cp. note On i. 77. 3. 


of 8¢ taitd re wdvta és Tovvaytiov émpagay, cal dda Ew To Tok€pou 65. 7. 


Soxobvta civar kara ras idias Pidoriwias Kai idia nen Kas €s te ods 
aitovs kai Tods Eupyud.xous émoNitevcay, 

1)* ‘Which appeared to have nothing to do with the war, but 
really had.’ Or 2) in a stronger sense, ‘which cannot,’ or ‘ could 
not, be supposed to have anything to do with the war’ Cop. iv. 
23 init. of & "A@nvator éyxAnpata exovres emidpounv te TO Texioparte 
mapdomovioy Kat Ga oi« déiddoya Soxoivta civar ov« dredidogay. . viii. 
86 med. kai éSdxer "AAKiBicdns mpatov rére kal ovdevds €Aacaov Tip 
rokw apedjoa. pynpévev yap trav €v Sap ’AGnvaiov mrew emi oas 
avrovs ...kwdurns yever Oa. 

tavta mavra. Such as the great expedition to Syracuse, the earlier 
operations in Sicily, and the attempt upon Cydonia in Crete, ii. 
85 fin. This last instance is cited by Arnold; but it should be 
remembered that it took place within the lifetime of. ee 
perhaps after he had withdrawn from public affairs. 

da €£@ rod mokeuou x.r.A. The intrigues of Alcibiades at Argos, 
cited by Classen, though they led to the defeat of Mantinea, can 
hardly be regarded as disastrous to Athens, for they secured the 
permanent alliance of Athens with Argos. Much more in point 
is the revolution of Pisander, and the constant misgovernment 
of the city, as shown by the condemnation of the generals, by 
the refusal to make peace in 410, and by the second disgrace of 
Alcibiades. 


65. 


2. 


65. 4. 


65. 7. 


65. 8. 


65.11; 
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kaxas és rovs Evppaxous éxodirevoay, Not ‘with bad effects for 
the allies,’ but ‘with bad effects on the interests of Athens in 
respect of the allies.’ (Classen.) Cp. viii. 64. 


kal ovk ifyero paddov br” avtov 7 avros Hye Sta Td py KTdpevos €& ov 
mpoonkdvrav tiv Svvapiv mpds Hdoviy te AEyew, GAN Exwv én” akidoe kai 
mpos opynv Te avreureiv. 

1) Classen, with some of the older editors, instead of taking €yav 
as equivalent to duvduevos, supplies diva with it, and opposes €xev 
én’ agiacer tO Kr@pevos €& ov mpaonkdvtwv, SO that the construction of 
the two clauses corresponds precisely, ‘ not striving to gain power 
by corrupt means, but already possessing power on the strength 
of his reputation.’ Cf. ii. 62 fin. aioysov dé Exovtas ddarpebjvar 7) 
KTWevous aruxncat. 

2)* But the repetition of dvvapu with éyov is far less forcible and 
idiomatic than the construction of ¢ywv (=dvrdpevos) with dvrereiv, 
the whole clause é:a rd pi krapevos Aéyew answering to €xev avreumeiv, 
not xr@pevos to éxov. The position of py after da 7ré creates an 
irregularity in d\Ad. The sentence would be correct, though not 
elegant, if we had éyew for ¢xar, or if ob (krapevos e€ od mpoonkdrrar 
tiv Sivan) mpds 7Sovnv re héyov had preceded. 


ds od TogOUTOY yrmpns dudprnua iy mpos ods emyjecay dcov of exmépwavres 
ob Ta mpdaopa Tots oixopévors EmrytyvdoKovtes, GAAd Kara Tas idias 
SiaBodas wepi tis Tod Snpov mpooracias Ta TE év TH OTpaTOTéSw GpBAUTEpG 
émotouv Kal Ta mepl Ty méAw mpGTov ev GAAHAoLs erapaxOnoar. 

These words seem to imply a neglect of the expedition which is 
scarcely indicated in Thucydides’ own narrative. The leaving 
Nicias in the sole command after the death of Lamachus (vi. 103 
med.; cp. vii. 16), the want of cavalry during the first year of the 
war (vi. 71 med.), and the remissness which allowed Gylippus and 
the reinforcements to leave the shores of Peloponnesus (vii. 15 fin., 
19 fin.), are the three chief instances of neglect which he mentions. 
Yet the tone of Nicias’ letter (vii. 11-15) is reproachful, and im- 
plies carelessness and the want of active and continuous aid on the 
part of the Athenians. And we can very well believe, what is 


not expressly stated by Thucydides, that while the enemies of 
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Alcibiades were in power they were more intent on destroying 65. 11. 
him than on furthering the interests of the expedition. The recall 
of Alcibiades himself is regarded by Thucydides as fatal to the 
state (vi. 15). Ki shoe 

Ta te €y t@ otparoméd x.t.A. Either 1)* conducted military 
operations with less vigour, or better 2) made the proceedings 
of the army less energetic. 


opadévres & ev Stxedig GAAn Te Tapackevy Kal Tov vavTiKoU TO TAcion BH. 12. 
popi@, Kal kara tiv wédw Hdn ev ordcer dvres, Suws Tpla pev Eryn avreixov 
Tois Te mpdrepov bmdpxovat ToAepiots Kal Tois amd SiKeAias per avtay, kat 
tav gvppdxyev ert toils mrcioow adheotnkdor, Kipw te Gotepov Bacidéws 
matot mpooyevopéver, ds mapeixe xpnpara IeAXomrovynciow és Td vavTixéy’ KOL 
ob mpédrepov evédocay 7 avrol év oicr xara ras idias diapopas mepumeadyres 
éopdAnoar. 

1)* The three years may be reckoned from the outbreak of the 
revolution of Athens (411) to the coming down of Cyrus to the 
coast of Asia, which must then be put with Kriiger, not in 407, but 
in 408. 

_ The supposition 2), which at first sight might seem more 
natural, that the three years are to be dated from the descent of © 
Cyrus to the coast (407) to the end of the war (404), would not 
agree with the words év ordce: 75n dvres. And the mention of the 
revolt of the allies (ray Evppdyor ert rois mrcioow afeotnkoow) also 
points to the earlier period, when the chief defection took place. 

The text as it stands is not without difficulty; and we might be 
tempted to substitute a different number of years, if we knew 
exactly how the period of time intended by Thucydides was to be 
defined. The conjecture déxa gives too long a time, for eight and 
a half years only intervened between the destruction of the Sicilian 
expedition (autumn of 413) and the taking of the city (spring of 
404). Cp. note on i. 57. 6. § 4. 

The words corresponding to tpia pév érn are Kupq te torepoy, if 
tpia be retained; but if déxa, or some other number, is substituted, 
pev must be answered by kat od mpdrepor évedocay. 


TocouTov TH Tlepixdet érepiacevoe tére, ah Gv adtds mpoeyva kal wavy 65, I 3. 
La , ’ ~ , cod , 
dy padios mepryeverOar rev Tehotovyngiwy aitay TO Tohepo. 


VOL. Il. K 


65. 13. 


Ci.%: 


C752: 


68. 5. 


68. 7. 


aes 


74. 3. 
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The meaning is either r)* ‘so much more than sufficient were 
the grounds which Pericles had’ (émepiocevce, scil. éxeiva), or ‘SO 
great an abundance of grounds had Pericles’ (émepiooevce, impers., 
scil. éxeivov), Or 2) ‘so much more than sufficient were the means 
at Pericles’ command.’ 4¢’ &y according to 1)* goes with mpoéyva, 
‘from which he foresaw,’ or ‘which enabled him to foresee.’ Ac- 
cording to 2) with mepryevéoOa, ‘he foresaw that by their aid.’ 

avtés =‘ of himself,’ by his unaided foresight. 


kat ’Apyeios i8ia I1dAds. 
idta, Argos being now neutral. 


pi SaBdvres ds Bacidéa Thy éxetvou médw 7d péepos Prdywou. 
Cp. Ar. Ach. 147,— 
kal tov marép nvriBdre BonOeiv 7H waTpa,, 


and note on ii. 29. 5. 


, ~ ~ ~ ns fod 
kai hAAnvicOnoay ry viv yAdSooav Tére mpHroy amd tHy *Aumpaxtorav 
Evvoxnodvrer, 


Cp. note on i. 3. 4. 


of & ’Audiroxot, yevouévov rovrou, di8dacw éavrods Axapvacr, kal mpod- 
Tapakahécavtes aupdrepor "AOnvaiovs, ot adtois Poppiava re oTparnyov 
émepyyav Kai vais tpidkxovra, &ixonévou S€ Tod Popptwvos, aipovor xara 
patos “Apyos, kai rovs "Aumpakioras nvdparddicav. 

d¢ after adixouevov connects mpoomapaxadégavres with adixopevov tov 
Soppiwvos, and indicates a slight opposition between the request 
for assistance and its actual arrival. 

aipodot, scil. the combined forces of the Amphilochians, Acarna- 
nians, and Athenians. 


Fie 82 pn, amep kai T6 mpdtepov Fon mpoikareodpeba, Hovyiay dyere K.TA. 

The occasion here mentioned, ‘probably occurring at the be- 
girining of the war, and perhaps referred to again iii. 68. 1 (but 
see note), is unknown. The words can hardly relate to the pro- 
clamation made by the Thebans in the course of their treacherous 
attempt (ii. 2 fin.) 


Euyyvepoves S€ eore rips pév adixias KodafecOa Tois Smdpxoucr mpoTép- 
ots, Tis d¢ typwpias Tvyxdvew Tois emupepouct voutpws. 
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The datives imdpxovot, emepovor, are governed by gvyyvapores. 74. 3. 
But whether évyyvapoves be taken in the strict meaning of ‘ pardon’ 
or in the general meaning of ‘ consent,’ the construction with the 
dative gives a false sense in the first clause. ‘Consent to the 
first aggressors that they may be punished for their iniquity, and 
to those who are lawfully seeking vengeance that they may obtain 
it.’ We expect rather, ‘Consent (to us) that the first aggressors 
may be punished for their iniquity ;) a meaning which would require 
the accusative, rods imdpyovras mporépovs. But the love of parallelism 
prevails, and the sense of Evyyvopoves, requiring the dative when 
applied to the second and principal clause, prescribes the same 
case also to the first clause. The irregularity is partly due to the 
tendency to transfer to the subject what belongs to the verb: 
Evyyvapoves eote xodaleoOa trois imdpxovor mporépos=Evyyvapoves éore 


T@ koddlerOat tovs imdpxovras mporepovs. 
e 


kat of TAaraujs touvde re emwvoovar’ Sueddvres Tov Teixous 2 mpooemimre 75. 6. 

Td xGpa évepdpovv tip yy. 

_ The question arises how the earth could have been drawn in 
through the wall if the combustibles were thrown into the space 
between the mound and the wall, ii. 77 med. The answer is that 

the mound was built, not close to the wall, but as near to it as the 
besiegers could advance without extreme danger; fresh material 

was then thrown from the top so as to roll down towards the city. 

To peragd Tov Teixous kal THs mporxacews, ii. 77 med. is the space 
between the wall and the highest part of the mound. 


kai doxovs peyddas dpTigavtes dAvcect paxpais otdnpais dad Tis Tops 76. 4. 
éxarépwbev Grd KEpordv Svo emixexAysevov Kal tmeprewvovcdy imep Tov 
telxous, avehkvoavres eyxapoias, 6nére mpoonecciabai mn pe Adot 7) uNXavH, 
adiecay ti» Soxdv xadapais tais ddvoece Kat ob Bid xerpds Exovtes. 77 SE 
popn éuminrovea amexavarfe Td mpoexor Tis éuBodijs. 

dd kepady (as well as dwé ris opis, sc. rav doxay) is to be taken 
with dprncavres. ob dia yxeupds Zxovres seems to imply that the 
chains by which the beam was suspended, instead of being merely 
fastened to the ends of the projecting poles, passed down them, 
and after being held there were suddenly let go, and dropped 
the beam. 


717. 3- 


hy ie © 


79. 2. 


83. 3. 
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hopovvtes dé UAns GaxéAdovs mapeBaddov ard Tov yaparos és TO perakd 
mp@roy Tov Teixous Kat THs mporxooews’ taxd S€ mANpovs yevouevov Sut 
trodvxetplay, émumapévnoay Kal THs GAAns WoAews Saov ddvayto dxd Tov 
peTe@pou mrEioToy erirxely. 

Tis GAAns modews Eoov edivavto émucxeiv, 1)* the space, probably, 
between the new and old wall, at any rate on the other side af 
the old wall. 

The other explanation 2) that the wood was heaped up outside 
the wall to the right and left of the mound as far as it could be 
thrown (the besiegers being unable to approach close to the wall 
for fear of projectiles,) is inconsistent a) with rijs @Ans 1édews door 
éSivavro émoxeiv, 6) with the great effects attributed to the con- 
flagration just below. 


78n yap év dpeow vAn tpipbcica bm avépwv mpods abtiy dmb Tab’Toparou 
mop kai @ddya am’ abtob dvijxev. 

am avrov, scil. 1)* amo TOU rpipOnvat, or 2) 4 amo TOU mupés, eer: 
and then blazed.’ 


edOdvres S€ id Srrapredov Thy Bottukhy tov cirov diepGerpay. 

Spartolus was in Botticé, not in Bottia or Bottiaea; but it is 
called 7 Borrixy, because its founders came from Bottia, cp. ii. 99, 
dvacrnoavtes paxn . . . €k THs Borrias xadovpévns Bortiaiovs, ot viv 
Gpopot Xadkidewv oixovcr. 


éredy perro. dvTuTapamhéovtds Te Edpwv avrovs, mapa yiv opGv Kop- 
Lopévwy, kai, éx Ilarpav ris "Axaias mpos riy dvtimépas frepov SiaBah- 
Aévtwy emi "Axapvavias, kateidov rods "AOnvaiovs amd tis Kadkidos Kal 
tod Einvov morayod mpoomhéovtas opior, Kai obk E€daboy vuxtds Spop- 
prodpevor, ora dn dvayxdfovra: vavpayeiv Kata péoor Tov TropOydy, 

Instead of adroit Kxopifdpevoe we have oar xopuiCouéver, the action 
expressed by the participle being really subordinate, not to éapar, 
but to dvruapamdéovras. In the same manner diaBadddvrov in the 
next clause is subordinate, not to xareidoy, but to mpoomA¢ovras. The 
construction brings out the fact that the movements of the Athe- 
nians depended on those of the Peloponnesians, ‘As the Pelo- 
ponnesians coasted along, the Athenians did the same; when the 


Peloponnesians tried to cross, the Athenians went to meet them.’ 
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kat ov« €haboy x.r.d. 1)* The Athenians, who were determined that 83. 3. 
the Peloponnesians should not cross the open sea outside the 
gulf without a battle, coasted along the northern shore opposite 
tothem. The Peloponnesians, hoping to evade them, ‘secretly lay 
to at nightfall ;’ that the Athenians not perceiving them to have 
stopped might go on and pass them; and when they thought 
that the Athenians were far in advance, they attempted to cross 
over to the opposite shore. They would still have had to fight, 
but not in the open sea, where they could be attacked on all sides, 
and where the superior skill of the Athenians would tell (ii. 89 fin.) 
But the manceuvre had been detected, the Athenians bore down upon 
them from the opposite coast, and they had to fight in mid-channel. 

€\aboy is pluperfect in sense, as in vi. 97. 1 (see note), of 82 ’AOy- 
vaiot Tavrns Ths vuKTos TH emvytyvopévyn Nuépa eEnrafovro, kai €abov avrods 
mavtt 7dn TH oTpatevpate &k THs Katdyns oxdvtes Kara Tov A€ovra Kadov- 
pevov K.T.A, 

2) The words ov érabov vucrds ipoppicdpevor will not bear the 
sense given to them by Grote, ‘it did not escape the notice of 
the Athenians, that the Peloponnesians had taken up a simulated 
or feigned (i¢-) night station ;’ i.e. that they intended to slip 
anchor, and get across to the opposite shore past the enemy in 
the course of the night. 


kal tporaiov orncavres emi to “Pip kat vadv dvabérvres rH TMocvedau 84. 4. 
dyexopnoay és Navraxtov, 

Cp. Aristoph. Knights, 551, 561 foll. (represented in 424, five 
years afterwards),— 

tome dva€é Tdce8ov Ui at 
® Tepaiorte mai Kpdvov, 
Doppiovi re hidrar ék 

Tov Gddov te Oedv ’AOn- 
vaiows mpos TO mapeoTas, 

Cp. also the fragments of the Tagéapyo. of Eupolis, in which 
Phormio, in the character of a general of the old school, seems 
to be represented as censuring Bacchus for his effeminacy, and 
Aristoph. Peace, 347,— 

TOAAG yap hverxdpnv 
mpaypara re kal ortBadas, ds €daye Soppiov. 


87. I. 


87. 3- 
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‘H pev yevopévn vavpaxia, @ avdpes TeAorovvnoin, et tis dpa de 
airiv ipav poBeira tiv pédAovoay, odxt Sixaiav exer téxpapow Td 
éxpoPycat. 

ovxt dixaiav «.7.d. Lit. either 1) ‘does not allow in the alarm 
which it creates of any just inference,’ i.e. you cannot argue from 
your fears: 1d ékpoBijoa being the more immediate, and réxpapow 
the remoter object of ¢xet. 

Or 2)* ‘does not allow of any just inference touching its 
alarming you,’ or ‘that it should alarm you. 16 éxpoSjoau is an 
accusative of the remoter object, like ro AéyeoOa in viii. 87. 3 (see 
note), dAdo 8 as KaraBons Evexa ris és Aaxedaipova, Td héyeoOar, as 
ovx ddiei GAG Kal gapas oiyerae emi ras vads adnOas memAnpopevas. 
Cp. Sophocles, O. T. 1416,— 

GAN dv éeraireis és S€ov mapeoO db 
Kpéov 16 mpdooew Kai 76 Boudedew. 

For similar accusatives, sometimes called ‘ accusatives of re- 
ference, cp. ii. 53 med. xai 73 péev mpootadartwpety ro Sd€avre 
Kar@ ovdels mpdbvpos fv: iii. 82 med. dopdrea dé 16 EmPoudhedoacGae 
dnotponjs mpépacis eUAoyos: vii. 36 med. rH Te mpdrepov dpuabia rav 
kuBepynrav Soxoven eivat, 14 dvtinpwpov guyKpodca (if such be the true 
reading in this and the preceding passage): vii. 67 init. ras Soxnoews 
mpooyeyernperns avT@, TS KpatlaTous Elvat, ei Tovs KpaTioToUS EeviKnoaper, 
dumdacia Exaorou 7 éAmis. 

Poppo (ed. maj. on vii. 36. 5) well explains the so-called 
‘accusative of reference’ as an accusative of ‘ more precise defini- 
tion,’ or of ‘the remoter object.’ vii. 36 med., 67 init. are instances 
of the former, ii. 53 med. of the latter; but it is hard to see how — 
Td émPovrevoacba in iii. 82 med. if the reading be correct, can be 
explained save as an accusative of simple reference. For instances 
from other authors see Jelf, 670. 1. 2. 


Gore ov Kata THY npeTépay Kakiav To Hooncba mpoceyéevero, ovde Sikarov 
Ths yrouns To pi) KaTA Kpdtos wKnOev, Exov dé twa ev adr@ dvridoylay, — 
tis fuppopas Ta GrroBdvte auPrvverOar, vopioa b€ rais pév Tvxats evdé- 
xerba opddrdr\gcoba tois avOpamous, tais 8€ yvapois Tods adTous det 
dvdpetous dp0as elvar, Kal px deipiay, rod avdpetov mapdvros, mpoBaddo- 
peévous eixdras dv vy Tit Kakovs yever Oar. 


The context shows that rijs yyopys is not to be taken as a 
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partitive genitive. Not, ‘that part of our mind which was not 87, 3. 
conquered,’ but ‘the unconquered quality of our mind,’ ‘ our mind 
unconquered (aor.) by that reverse.’ For Thucydides is not opposing 
one part of the mind to another, but the mind in its own invincible 
nature to the accidental defeat which the Peloponnesians have 
sustained. The use of py is explained by the subjective character 
of the phrase, ‘ what we know to be the unconquered quality,’ etc. 
kata xparos, ‘by way of force,’ i.e. by superiority of mere force. 

ths Evppopas tH dmoBdvri, ‘by the result of what has been an 
accident,’ or ‘ by the accidental result,’ opposed to rijs youns... 
vixn bev. 

tais S€ ywopas x.7.A. ‘but that in their minds, while men remain 
the same’ (as opposed to their circumstances, which change) 
‘they should always be brave.’ dpas eciva is equivalent to Sdeiv 
eivat, the idea of 8eiv answering to évdéyecda in the previous clause. 
(Classen.) 


ravde S€ 4 émiothyn, fv pddiora hoBeicbe, avdpeiay pev Exovoa, kai 87. 4. 
punpny er ev tH Sep emeredeiv ad Euabev, dveu d€ ebpuxias ovdepuia 
Téxyn Tpos Tors kwvdvvovs icxver’ PdBos yap prynuny éxmrAnooe, Téxvyn dé 
dveu adkijs oddev dpedei. 

dvev adkjs is not a repetition of dvev edyvyias: ddKy means the 
actual display of bravery which is the result of edyuyia. § Skill 
is of no use without bravery. For without bravery men forget, 
and, if they forget, their skill is unaccompanied by prowess in 
action, and is therefore useless.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. iv. 429 C, 
cornpiay yay’, elrov, héyw Tivd eivar Ti avdpeiav. moiav di owrnpiav; 
ri ths 8d&ns ths bd vopou dia ths madelas yeyovvias mepi trav Sewar, & 


a eZ 
TE €OTL Kat Old, 


kai doa jypdpropev mpérepoy, viv aitd radra mpooyevdpeva Sidackadiay 87. 7. 
mapée get, 

mpooyevoueva, ‘ being added,’ i.e. to the advantages enumerated 
before. ‘Our very mistakes will be additional advantages.’ The 
idea of ‘advantage’ is not contained in mpocyevdyeva, but is gathered 
from the context. Cp. ii. 65 fin. Kip@ re torepov Baoiéws madi 
mpooyevonev, Where mpocyevouévm, in the same way, means ‘added 
to their previous enemies.’ 


89. 2. 


89. 2. 


89. 3. 
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obrou yap mparov pev Sua 7d mpovercxnabat, Kat und adrot olecOat dpoior 
Huiv civat, To TAROOS TaY vedv Kal OdK Amd TOD tvou mapecKevdcarTo. . 

kai joins the substantive 7d mAj0s with the adverbial expression. 
ovk and tod tvov, ‘they have equipped this great fleet, and (made 
preparation) on so unequal a scale.’ 


éreira @ pddvoTa muoTEevovTes mposépxovrat, ds mpooijkor adiow 
dvdpeiots etvat, ob BV AANO Te Oapsodow # Sid Hy ev TG meLG eymerpiay ra 
treiw KatopOorvres, Kat OlovTat odio Kal ev TH vavTiK@ Tomoew TO adrd. 

The grammatical antecedent to # is an ‘ accusativus pendens,’ 
‘as to that on which they trust,’ which is resumed in od 8? ado tr 
Oapoovor, taking up morevorvres. The antecedent in thought may be 
gathered either 1)* from as mpoojxov . .. eivar, or 2) from 6a rH... 
xaropOodvres. The ground of their confidence is either 1)* the courage 
which they believe to be natural. to them, or 2) their experience 
and consequent success by land. The second explanation is some- 
what more grammatical than the first, for according to 1) the 
antecedent has to be gathered from a clause which is itself 
dependent on 6 . . . mpowépxovrat. 

kat olovrat Simply carries on the main sentence from ov 8 a@\Xo t 
Oapoodor, and need not be made equivalent grammatically to kai 
oidpevot, as by Arnold, although logically, like the preceding par- 
ticiple caropOotrres, it supplies part of the reason why the Athenians 
are confident. 


76 8 ék rod Sixaiov Hiv paddAov viv wepi€atar, elrep Kal Tovrois ev 
exeivo, 


rd 6, scil. ‘success,’ gathered from xaropOodvres and moumoew rd 


‘aité, mepteorat, ‘ will be found to remain with us.’ 


89. 4. 


89. 6. 


érrei ovK dy more emexeipnoav hoonPévtes Tapa Todd adOcs vavuayeiv. 


_ py 8) adrav thy roArpav Seionre. word S€ vpeis exelvors mrelw HdBov 


mapéxere kal mordérepov kara te Td TpoveriKynKévar. Kai Sri odK dy 

Hryodvrat py péARovrds Te GEov TOO Tapa TOD mpdkew avOicracbar nuas. 
rod mapa modi, SCil. vevixnxevat, referring to mpovertenxévat, and also to 

joonbevres mapa modu above. 


dytimador pev yap ot Welous, omep odroi, rH Suvdpet Td méov miovvot 
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} TH youn erépxovra® ot 8 ék modk@ Smo8eeotépwv Kal dua ovk dvay- 89. 6: 
xaCdpevor peya te THs Stavolas rd BéBatoy exovres dvtirohpaow. 

1) We may take of mAetovs for ‘the superior force’ and dvrimadoe 
for ‘facing the enemy,’ a meaning which is somewhat doubtful. 

Or better 2)*, ‘For most men when they are a match for the 
enemy,’ etc. Thus dyrimaho, as we should expect from its position, 
will correspond in meaning to of & ék modA@ trodeecrépwy in the 
clause which follows. Although the Peloponnesians were in fact 
far superior in number, there is no objection to their being de- 
scribed as only ‘a match for’ their enemies, no more being required 
by the argument. 


SuexmAoe Te ovK cic ovde dvaotpopat, dep veav dpyewov mreovoav BQ, 8. 
épya éoriv, : 
dvaorpopn, probably ‘a turning to charge,’ which might be 
made after either rowing round a ship (mepirhovs), or backing water 


(dvdxpovois). 


ot d€ TeXorovyjoior, ered) adrois of ’AOnvaioe ovK émémdeov és tov 90. I. 
KoArov Kal Ta orevd, Bovddpuevoe akovras ow mpoayayeiv adrovs, avayo-~ 
pevot dua €@ emdeov emi recodpwv takdpevor ras vais emt Thy EauTav 
yav éow emt rod Kodrov, SeEi@ Képa tyoupéevm Gomep kal appovv* én & 
air@ cikxoow @ragav tas dpirra mheovoas, Gras, ef dpa vopicas emt tip 
Navraxroy airovs meiv 6 Poppiov k.7.X. 

éni ri éavtav viv x.r.4. The meaning which we expect to find 
in this passage is that which is given to it by Grote, who supposes 
that the Peloponnesians began to sail (émdeov) from the southern 
coast to the northern. They wanted to draw the Athenians within 
the gulf, that they might surround or cut them off, and this could 
be accomplished by threatening Naupactus. Accordingly he 
accepts the conjecture riv éxeivev yjv, which he explains to mean 
‘the shore of the enemy, i.e. the shore to be protected by the 
Athenian fleet. But such an explanation is of course inconsistent 
with é€avréy; and the substitution of ¢avray for éxetvoy in all the 
MSS. is not easily explainable. 

Three other views of the passage may be taken. 1) emi has been 
supposed to mean ‘along.’ But this is impossible. In the passage 


90. 1. 
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Vill. 101. 1, dia rayéwv admaipovow ék tris Xiov ov meAdyiar... GAN ev 
dpiorépa tiv AéoBov exortes Emreov emt thy mepov, which has been 
quoted in confirmation of the supposed use, the ordinary meaning 
of éri, as the map will show, is appropriate. (See note.) | 

2) Classen connects the words én rny éavréy yqv with ra€dpevor, 
‘drawing up their ships four deep, with the coast behind them.’ 
But ra€dpevor eri tiv éavréy ynv is a harsh and obscure expression ; 
and éwi in such a connection should mean that the ships had ~ 
their prows turned towards the coast, not from it. 

3)* The best solution of the difficulty is to read mapa with 
the Laurentian, and m (Bekker’s G), and with two inferior MSS. emi, 
which here occurs five times within as many lines, may have caught 
the eye of the transcriber, and in one place have been substituted 
for mapa. 

Grote objects that the Peloponnesians could not have sailed 
‘along their own coast,’ for in that case a) they would not have 
threatened Naupactus; 4) a second movement, across the gulf, 
would have been necessary before they could intercept the Athe- 
nian squadron in the manner described by Thucydides. But a) 
the Peloponnesian fleet, by coasting along the north shore of 
Peloponnesus in a north-east direction from the promontory of 
Rhium (see the map) would be moving nearly in the direction of 
Naupactus, to which, after following the coast to its most northern 
point, it would be easy to strike across, Such a movement along 
the southern coast inside the gulf was quite enough to alarm the 
Athenians. (See Sheppard and Evans, App.i. 3.) 4) The alteration 
of their direction in crossing the gulf, if any, may have been so 
slight that there was no need for Thucydides to say anything 
further of their movements until he describes the manceuvre by 
which they tried to cut off the Athenians. Or c) if the Pelopon- 
nesians, after following their own coast for a time, suddenly struck 
northwards across the gulf, this movement would be sufficiently 
described by the words ave émorpéyavres tas vais perwmnddv erdeov 
just below. The whole distance from coast to coast is not much 
more than four miles, and if a trireme in still water, and in action, 
could row at the rate of ten knots (about 11} miles) an hour (see 
Warre, Ancient Naval Tactics, p. 11; 150 knots are a long days’ 
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—eighteen hours’—journey ; Xen. Anab. vi. 4. 2) the cross move- 90. r. 
ment might have been effected in about twenty minutes. 


emidia@xovres 8€ of "AOnvaiot tas te éyyis ovcas padtora vais eAaBov é&, 92. 2. 
kat Tas éavta@v adeidovto, ds éxeivoe mpos tH yn SiapOcipavres td mpOrov 
avednoarto. 

Thucydides does not tell us what became of the main body of 
the Peloponnesian fleet numbering fifty-seven, which had originally 
driven ashore the nine Athenian vessels. Yet it is clear that these 
ships must have taken part in the second as well as in the first 

engagement; else how could the Athenians have recovered the 
~ vessels which they had towed off? And the whole Peloponnesian 
fleet is afterwards said to have retired to Corinth. The Pelopon- 
nesians must have quitted the Athenian ships which they had taken 
in order to assist their defeated comrades. 


ovre yap vavtixdy fv mpohvddcooy év air@ ovdév, odre mpoadoxia 93, 3. 
ovdepia, pi av more of mwodéuior eLamwaiws ovrws émimdevoeav’ eel OUT 
Gnd Tod mpopavois Tohpica dv Ka youxtay, odS¢, ei Sievoodvro, pr) 
our ay mpoacbécba. 

The MSS. read ovdé—otdé. It is best to substitute ore in the 
first place (since o88¢—otdé is never found unless there is some 
special emphasis on the negative in the first as well as in the second 
clause, cp. Jelf, 776. 2.) and to retain ov¢ in the second. 

éret ovr ard Tov mpopavois x.r.d., 1)* ‘since the enemy would not, 
in their opinion, deliberately (xa@ jovxiav) venture upon an open 
attack, opposed to an attempt at surprise (uy av e€amwaias otrws 
émmdevoeav.) The words will in this case refer to the improbable 
event of a formal and regular attack upon the Piraeus by sea; © 
which no one expected at the time, although provision had been 
made for it by a reserve of ships and money, ii. 24. 

Or 2) amd rot mpodavois troApjoa dv being the resumption of pA 
dy eLamwaiws otras éemumdetioeay, and xaf jovxiav, ‘ without the inter- 
ference of the Athenians’ being taken as the predicate, ‘the enemy 
would not make such an open attack, if he ventured, without being 
opposed.’ 

ovde ef duevoodvro x.r.A., ‘nor indeed if they were entertaining. such 


93. 3. 


94. I. 


96. 3. 


97. 3. 
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a design would the Athenians have failed to detect it in time ;’ 
ovd¢ emphasizes the last clause, ‘no, nor would they,’ etc. 


cppuxroi Te jjpovro Tohepuor K.T.A. 


‘Fire signals indicating danger from an enemy.’ Cp. iii. 22 fin. 


a , 2, 
dviotn S€ Kal Ayptavas kai Aowatous Kal adda dca eOvn Tlavovkd, ov 


Apxe’ Kal €oxarot tis dpxjs ovror joav péxpt T'paai@v Tadvev kal rod 
Srpvupudvos rrorapod, ds ék Tod SxduBpov dpovs 8rd Tpaatov kat Aaatwy pet, 
00 apilero 7 dpxn Ta mpos Ilaiovas avrovdpous dn. 

According to the text of Poppo and Bekker, which has been 
adopted in the translation, we must suppose that the Graaeans 
and Laeaeans dwelt on both sides of the Strymon, and that the 
dominions of Sitalces extended to the Laeaeans dwelling on the left 
bank of the Strymon, but not to any of the Graaeans, the word 
péexpe excluding them, and od denoting the line of the Strymon 
and the eastern boundary of the Graaean territory. 

The best attested reading is péxype Tpaaiwv kai Aatatwv Maver. 
But we cannot suppose Thucydides to have written kai éoyarot rips 
apxijs obrot (including of Aaiaor) joay péxpt ... Aaratov Tadvev. Some 
emendation of the text, such as the omission of kat Aaiaiov, which 
was probably introduced from the succeeding line, therefore 
becomes necessary. Besides minor variations, a few MSS., in- 
cluding the Laurentian, insert ydp after péxps. yap, however, makes 
no sense, unless with Arnold we omit od before apitero. But it is 
very unlikely that of should have been inserted in all the MSS., 
though not improbable that yép may have arisen out of a repetition 
of the yp following. 


gédpos re é€x maons ths BapBdpov Kat trav ‘EdAnvidoy wddeov, dcov 
mpoontav emt Sevbov, bs vorepov Surddxov Bacirevoas mreictov 81) éroinge, 
terpaxoclay taddvrav apyupiov padiora Sivas, & xpucds Kal dpyupos 
ein. 

a. ein, 1)* ‘whatever was gold and silver,’ i. e. reckoning only gold 
and silver, exclusive of other kinds of tribute. Or 2) the optative 
is ‘iterative, ‘what year by year was gold and silver.’ Cp. i. 99 
fin. kat rots pév "A@nvaios nikero 75 vautixoy amd ris Samdvns Hv éexeivos 


Eupeporev, . 
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od pay odd és tiv GddAny edBovdjiav kai siveow wept Tov Tapdvtwy és 97. 6. 
tov Biov dros Sporodvrar. 

tav napdévrwv es tov Biov, ‘the things which exist for the purposes 
of life.’ Compare rév és xpijow pavepay, ii. 62 init. The meaning 
is, not that the Scythians are without acuteness in the ordinary ~ 
business of life, but that they are not acute enough to turn to the . 
best advantage, like more civilized nations, what nature supplies. 


ores Kata Kopupyy doBadodow €s Thy Kata Makedoviav, js 6 Tepdixxas 99, 1, 
pxe, Tav yap Maxeddvev ciot Kai Avyxnoral kai "EXyudrat Kal adda €Ovn 
emdvabey k.T.A. 

rav yép, ‘for, besides the lower Macedonians, there are also 
Macedonians in the upper country, amongst whom are included 
the Lyncestians and Elimiots. 


expadtnaav S€ Kai tav GAdwv ebvav ot Makeddves otto, d Kal viv re 99. 6. 
éxovor, Tov te “AvOcwoivra Kai T'pnotrwviay kat Buoadriay kai Makeddévwv 
adtav modAnv. 

oi Maxeddves oboe are the tribes which first acknowledged the 
leadership of the Temenidae, and who under their rule afterwards 
conquered the whole of Lower Macedonia. The Makxeddves adroi 
are the Macedonians originally so called before the conquests of 
the Temenidae. oi’ Maxeddves obra of ch. 100 init. are all the 
Macedonians ruled by Perdiccas, including, with the exception of 
the partially independent Macedonians of the upper country 
(ii. 99 init.), the ‘ original Macedonians.’ 


_ Kal raAAa dvexdopuyoe (scil. ’ApxédAaos) rd Te Kara Tov médeuov immots 100. 2. 
kai Ordos Kal TH GAAQ TapacKeuy Kpelooon 7 Eipravres ot GAAow 
Baoidijs Skt of mpd adtod yevopevor. 

The position of é«r# is peculiar ; it is a kind of afterthought, and 
is equivalent to of dxra joav. Cp. with Poppo, ii. 92 init. rds re 
éyyis oveoas pddicra vais €daBov €€: viii. 41 fin. émt ras rav ’APnvatov 
vais etxoow. ‘The Archelaus here mentioned is the same at whose 
‘court Euripides resided, and whose crimes are described by Plato, 
Gorg. 471. 


e 


TOOs 2. 


100. 4. 


100. 6. 


102. 4. 
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ra Te kata Tov woAeuov k.7.A. Lit. ‘he improved the state of the 
country generally, and (strengthened) its military force with cavalry 
and arms and other munitions of war, 


gow 5€ rovrwy és tiv Bottiatay Kai Tepiav ovk adixorro, 
Bottiaea, the same country as that called Bottia in ch. 99 above. 
Cp. note on ii. 79, 2. 


kai 7 pev mpoorécosev, ovdeis Umepevev avdpas imméas te ayabovs Kat 
rebwpakiopévous’ Swd S€ wAHPous mepuKAndpevr abrois TWoAAaTAaciw TO 
Spit és kivduvoy xabioracar. 

mod\AamAaciy TH Spido is a repetition and expansion of rd rod 
mdnOovs. The dative 1)* expresses the cause, ‘by reason of the 
enemy’s number, being many times their own.’ Or 2) 6yA@ is in 
the dative, as if after ¢udyovro implied in atrovs és xivduvov xabioracar, 
‘against a multitude,’ etc. 


76 Te yap pedpd éote péya Kal woAd Kat Bodepdy, ai Te vnwot muKvai, Kal 
GAAHAaLS THs mpocxocews TO ph oKEddvvvCba civderpo yiyvovra, 
mapaddag Kai ov Kara orotxoy Keipevat, ovd Exovga evOeias Siuddovs Tod 
vdaros és Td Tédayos. 

TO py oxeddvvveba, sc. tiv mpdcxoow, ‘by the accumulation of 
earth not scattering,’ instrumental dative. There is no reason to 
read 1é py or to adopt the conjecture rod py. ddAnAas in ddAAnas 
Evvdeopor yiyvovra is a ‘ dativus commodi ;’ ‘ they help one another 
to bind the earth together.’ 


APPENDIX. 


THE PLAGUE. 


GENERAL and also particular symptoms of the plague at Athens 
recorded by Thucydides. 

It was epidemic, 48. 1; and also contagious, 51. 4. It was 
said in former times to have ravaged Lemnos and other places, 
47.3. It was brought from Ethiopia and Egypt to Persia and 
Greece, 48. 1; and first appeared in the Piraeus in the second 
spring of the war, 48.2; at its commencement it was attributed to 
the poisoning of the cisterns by the Peloponnesians, 48. 2, as the 
Black Death to the poisoning of the wells by the Jews. It was most 
fatal in crowded places, especially in Athens, 54. 5, but scarcely 
found its way into the Peloponnesus. It destroyed more than one- 
seventh of the citizen hoplites, and a fourth of the knights, iii, 
87. 3; and in forty days there had fallen victims: to it more than 
a fourth of Hagnon’s division of the army serving before Potidaea, 
ii. 58. 3. It lasted in all three years, at first for two years from 
the spring of 430 to the spring of 428; then reappearing after a 
partial cessation of a year and a half in the winter of 427-426, and 
continuing a third year, iii, 87. 1. It was incurable, or at any 
rate was never understood by the physicians; and the remedies 
which did good to one did harm to another, 51. 2. It passed 
through the body from head to foot. The patient when recovered 
was rarely, if ever, affected a second time, and never fatally, 51. 6. 
The summer in which it appeared was generally healthy; any 
other diseases were converted into it or absorbed in it, 49. 1; 
51. 1. The plague was attended by the usual accompaniments 
of great epidemics, despondency and moral depravity, 51. 4; 53. 

More precise symptoms were :— 

Intense heat about the head. 

Redness and inflammation of the eyes. 

Bleeding of the throat and tongue. 

Foul breath. 
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Sneezing and hoarseness. 

In the next stage the disorder attacked the lungs, and was 
accompanied by a violent cough. 

It then descended into the stomach, causing painful vomitings ; 
then followed ineffectual retching and convulsions. The skin was 
reddish and livid, breaking out in small pustules and ulcers. 
Externally the heat was not very great, but internally excessive. 
The thirst and restlessness were intolerable and unceasing: the 
patient desired nothing so much as to tear off his clothes and 
throw himself into cold water, Meanwhile the strength was in- 
creased rather than weakened by the disease. At last, about the 
seventh or ninth day, came the end, produced by internal fever, 
or somewhat later, in those who survived this stage, by ulcer- 
ation of the bowels, and by weakness supervening on diarrhoea. 
Loss of eyesight and gangrene of the extremities were of frequent 
occurrence in the case of those who recovered. Many of the 
survivors, when they rose from their beds, seemed to have for- 
gotten all things. 

Hippocrates, who at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war was probably about thirty years of age, is said by his bio- 
graphers to have been an eyewitness of the plague: and his 
services on the occasion are duly chronicled in a spurious decree 
of the Athenians. His critics have generally supposed that a 
description of the plague at Athens is to be found in the Epidemics 
(Book iii.) which pass under his name. But the same ingenuity 
which invented the spurious decree, and also the panegyrical 
oration in which Hippocrates is celebrated, would have no difficulty 
in imagining that the father of medicine must have been present at 
a time when his services were so greatly needed. And the dis- 
orders described in the third book of the Epidemics bear but a 
slight resemblance to the plague of Athens, and only in a few 
superficial features. The writer of that book seems to be describing 
not one but many forms of malignant disease which prevailed 
chiefly at Perinthus: and he nowhere speaks of any great or 
general epidemic. 

That Hippocrates witnessed the plague ofAthens is very probable, 
though not established by historical evidence. But that he or any 
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contemporary physician should have written upon epidemics and 
have omitted to mention the great epidemic of all, which was so 
widely spread, and of so definite a character, is nearly impossible. 
Hence we are driven to the conclusion that the treatise on Epidemics 
was not really written by Hippocrates, unless we may suppose 
that an account of the plague at Athens was. to be found in some 
portion of the work now lost. Not.much importance is to be 
attached to the non-occurrence of his name in Thucydides, who 
has omitted the names of many other distinguished contemporaries, 
e.g. Herodotus, Socrates, Phidias. 

No description of the plague in any medical or other writer 
is to be compared with that of Thucydides. His narration is 
conceived in the same spirit as the rest of his history. He 
discards theories and describes the actual. facts; he gives ‘the 
symptoms by which any one who knows them beforehand may 
recognise the disorder should it ever reappear. For I was myself 
attacked, and witnessed the sufferings of others.’ And it is not a 
mere fancy to suppose that he was. one of those who, ‘having 
recovered, tended the sick and dying with pitying care,’ though in 
his impersonal manner he says nothing of himself individually. 

His description has had many imitators; Lucretius, vi. 1138- 
1286 is nearly a translation, and should be compared throughout ; 
the poetical version is generally accurate, though not free from 
misunderstandings of the original. See Munro’s Notes on Lucre- 
tius, vi. 1138-1286. One or two traits of Thucydides, or more 
probably -of Lucretius, appear in Virgil’s account of the cattle 
plague, Georg. iii. 478 ff. Many more are found in the description 
of the mythical plague which afflicted the inhabitants of Aegina 
(Ovid, Metam. vii. 520 ff., who imitates Lucretius and Virgil as well 
as Thucydides). A still nearer parallel is found in the description 
by Diodorus (xiv. 71) of the plague which raged in the Cartha- 
ginian army when besieging Syracuse in 395 B.c. Some of the 
symptoms as well as the turns of rhetoric seem to be borrowed 
from Thucydides. Slighter traces of Thucydides are found in the 
description given by Livy (xxv. 26) of another plague which 
similarly afflicted the Roman and Carthaginian army in the siege 
of Syracuse under Marcellus, 212 p.c. The great plague in the 
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time of M, Aurelius, of which Galen was a contemporary witness, 
nearly resembles the plague of Athens in several of its symptoms, 
such as the cough, the eruptions, the internal ulcerations, the 
redness of the mouth, and foulness of breath (Method. Med. v. 12. 
Praesag. e Puls. iii. 4); and the similarity is recognised by him (De 
Simp. Medicam. Temperam. ix. 1.§ 4.) It lasted during fifty years, 
and ravaged the greater part of the Roman world. See Littré’s 
Introduction to the second book of the so-called Epidemics of 
Hippocrates, Euvres d’Hippocrate, vol. v. p- 62 ff.; cp. vol. i. p. 122. 

The plague at Athens is described by Mr. Grote as an eruptive 
typhoid fever. Without giving a name to a disorder which no 
longer exists, and cannot be certainly identified with any later 
epidemic, we may remark that it has many symptoms in common 
with typhus fever, and with the more malignant forms of measles 
and small pox, and seems to combine the features of several 
modern diseases in one. 

Whether our modern small pox was known to the ancients or 
not is uncertain. ‘That eruptive diseases which are described as 
covering the whole body existed among them is admitted. But 
no modern form of small pox is attended by gangrene of the ex- 
tremities or by ulcers (€Axy) such as are mentioned in Thucydides. 
Nor does Thucydides say anything of the appearance of the pustules 
(pdvxrawar) forming a crisis in the disease, as is the case in small 
pox, and as Galen records to have been the fact with the ulcers 
which attended the ‘pestis Antoniniana.’ Nor does any ancient 
writer mention one of the most characteristic features of the 
disorder,—the marks left by small pox after the recovery of the 
patient. 

The word dAvxrawa, which commonly means a blister, either on 
the skin or on bread, is not sufficiently precise to enable’ us to 
identify it with the pustule in small pox; it might with equal pro- 
priety signify bladder-like formations of another kind. 

There are several difficulties which prevent our arriving at certain 
conclusions in these and similar inquiries. (1) The generality of the 
description, often passing over or but slightly mentioning the 
symptoms which to a modern pathologist would appear to be most 
characteristic of the disorder ; (2) some uncertainty in the precise 
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meaning of words; (3) the fluctuating character of the diseases 
themselves which do not always retain a clearly defined type, but 
vary with climate and circumstances and the variety of human 
constitutions. There is a struggle for existence in diseases as well 
as in animals, and they increase or diminish in strength and com- 
plexity according to their environments. 

The above remarks are partly taken from Littré’s excellent 
edition and translation of Hippocrates. He maintains the genuine- 
ness of the Epidemics on the ground that they are attributed to 
Hippocrates by the consentient voice of later Greek antiquity. 
But similar testimony might be adduced for writings of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Xenophon, which are confessedly spurious. That 
the Epidemics belong to the school of Hippocrates, that ancient 
school of inductive philosophy which sought to rest medicine on 
ascertained facts, may be safely asserted. But where nothing cer- 
tainly belonging to an author or decidedly characteristic of him 
has been preserved to us and the writing attributed to him also 
contains little that is characteristic, it is impossible safely to connect 
them. We cannot, out of two unknown quantities, elicit a known 
one. 


But although it is impossible to identify the plague of Athens 
with any known disease of other ages, both its moral and physical 
features may receive considerable illustration from the striking 
descriptions of two of the greatest pestilences by which the human 
race has been devastated. 

The first is the remarkable account in Gibbon, c. xliii. § 3, of 
the great plague of Constantinople, which began in the year 542 
and continued during half a century to desolate the Graeco-Roman 
world. It is chiefly based on Procopius, whose narrative is 
adorned by several terms borrowed from Thucydides, e. g. Acyéro 
Bev ovy &s Tn Exaotos TEpl ad’tav ywaoker Kal codiotis Kal perewpoddyos, 
eym dé SOev re iipEaro 7) vocos He Kat rpdrw bi) Gr@ Tois avOpa@movs Suep- 
etpev épav €pxopar: De Bell. Persico, ii. 22. p.142. The ex-emperor 
Cantacuzenus in the fourteenth century (Hist. iv. 8), who describes 
the death by the plague of his own son, Andronicus, about 1340, is 
a much more flagrant plagiarist of Thucydides. Agathias too, who 
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gives a short account of the earlier plague (Hist. v. 10), has not 
forgotten his model; although how far his recollections are accom- 
modated to the phrases or reflections of Thucydides, it is impossible 
to determine. A circumstance mentioned by Procopius but omitted 
by Gibbon, and not improbable, though at variance with the 
statement of Thucydides respecting the plague at Athens, is that 
the physicians or attendants of the sick and dying generally 
escaped. 

‘Aethiopia and Egypt have been stigmatised in every age as 
the original source and seminary of the plague. In a damp, hot, 
stagnating air, this African fever is generated from the putrefaction 
of animal substances, and especially from the swarms of locusts, 
not less destructive to mankind in their death than in their lives. 
The fatal disease which depopulated the earth in the time of 
Justinian and his successors first appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Pelusium, between the Serbonian bog and the eastern channel 
of the Nile. From thence, tracing as it were a double path, it 
spread to the East, over Syria, Persia, and the Indies, and pene- 
trated to the West, along the coast of Africa and over the con- 
tinent of Europe. In the spring of the second year Constantinople, 
during three or four months, was visited by the pestilence; and 
Procopius, who observed its progress and symptoms with the eyes 
of a physician, has emulated the skill and diligence of Thucydides 
in the description of the plague of Athens. The infection was 
sometimes announced by the visions of a distempered fancy, and 
the victim despaired as soon as he had heard the menace and felt 
the stroke of an invisible spectre. But the greater number, in 
their beds, in the streets, in their usual occupation, were surprised 
by a slight fever ; so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the 
colour of the patient gave any signs of the approaching danger. 
The same, the next, or the succeeding day, it was declared by the 
swelling of the glands, particularly those of the groin, of the arm- 
pits, and under the ear; and when these buboes or tumours were 
opened, they were found to contain a coa/, or black substance, of 
the size of a lentil. If they came to a just swelling and suppura- 
tion, the patient was saved by this kind and natural discharge of 
the morbid humour ; but if they continued hard and dry, a mortifi- 
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cation quickly ensued, and the fifth day was commonly the term of 
his life. The fever was often accompanied with lethargy or deli- 
rium ; the bodies of the sick were covered with black pustules or 
carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate death; and in the con- 
stitutions too feeble to produce an eruption, the vomiting of blood 
was followed by a mortification of the bowels. To pregnant women 
the plague was generally mortal; yet one infant was drawn alive 
from his dead mother, and three mothers survived the loss of their 
infected foetus. Youth was the most perilous season, and the 
female sex was less susceptible than the male; but every rank and 
profession was attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many of 
those who escaped were deprived of the use of their speech, 
without being secure from a return of the disorder. The physicians 
of Constantinople were zealous and skilful; but their art was 
baffled by the various symptoms and pertinacious vehemence of 
the disease : the same remedies were productive of contrary effects, 
and the event capriciously disappointed their prognostics of death 
or recovery. The order of funerals and the right of sepulchres 
were confounded ; those who were left without friends or servants 
lay unburied in the streets, or in their desolate houses; and a 
magistrate was authorised to collect the promiscuous heaps of 
dead bodies, to transport them by land or water, and to inter them 
in deep pits beyond the precincts of the city. Their own danger 
and the prospect of public distress awakened some remorse in the 
minds of the most vicious of mankind: the confidence of health 
again revived their passions and habits ; but philosophy must dis- 
dain the observation of Procopius, that the lives of such men were 
guarded by the peculiar favour of fortune or Providence. He 
forgot, or perhaps he secretly recollected, that the plague had 
touched the person of Justinian himself; but the abstemious diet 
of the emperor may suggest, as in the case of Socrates, a more 
rational and honourable cause for his recovery. During his sick- 
ness the public consternation was expressed in the habits of the 
citizens ; and their idleness and despondence occasioned a general 
scarcity in the capital of the East. 

‘Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the plague; which, 
‘by mutual respiration, is transfused from the. infected persons to 
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the lungs and stomach of those who approach them. While philo- 
sophers believe and tremble, it is singular that the existence of a 
real danger should have been denied by a people most prone to 
vain and imaginary terrors. Yet the fellow-citizens of Procopius 
were satisfied, by some short and partial experience, that the in- 
fection could not be gained by the closest conversation ; and this 
persuasion might support the assiduity of friends or physicians 
in the care of the sick, whom inhuman prudence would have 
condemned to solitude and despair. But the fatal security, like 
the predestination of the Turks, must have aided the progress of 
the contagion ; and those salutary precautions to which Europe is 
indebted for her safety were unknown to the government of | 
Justinian. No restraints were imposed on the free and frequent 
intercourse of the Roman provinces: from Persia to France the 
nations were mingled and infected by wars and emigrations; and 
the pestilential odour which lurks for years in a bale of cotton was 
imported, by the abuse of trade, into the most distant regions. 
The mode of its propagation is explained by the remark of 
Procopius himself, that it always spread from the sea-coast to the 
inland country: the most sequestered islands and mountains were 
successiveiy visited ; the places which had escaped the fury of its 
first passage were alone exposed to the contagion of the ensuing 
year. The winds might diffuse that subtle venom ; but unless the 
atmosphere be previously disposed for its reception, the plague 
would soon expire in the cold or temperate climates of the earth. 
Such was the universal corruption of the air, that the pestilence 
which burst forth in the fifteenth year of Justinian was not checked 
or alleviated by any difference of the seasons. In time its first 
malignity was abated and dispersed; the disease alternately lan- 
guished and revived; but it was not till the end of a calamitous 
period of fifty-two years that mankind recovered their health, or 
the air resumed its pure and salubrious quality. No facts have 
been preserved to sustain an account, or even a conjecture, of the 
numbers that perished in this extraordinary mortality. I only find 
that, during three months, five and at length ten thousand persons 
died each day at Constantinople; that many cities of the East 
were left vacant; and that in several districts of Italy the harvest 
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and the vintage withered on the ground. The triple scourge of 
war, pestilence, and famine, afflicted the subjects of Justinian ; 
and his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease of the human 
species, which has never been repaired in some of the fairest 
countries of the globe.’ 

The other narrative is the well-known account of the plague at 
Florence, depicted by the genius of Boccaccio in the Decameron. 

‘In the year then of our Lord 1348, there happened at Florence, 
the finest city in all Italy, a most terrible plague; which, whether 
owing to the influence of the planets, or that it was sent from God 
as a just punishment for our sins, had broken out some years 
before in the Levant; and after passing from place to place, and 
making incredible havoc all the way, had now reached the west ; 
where, spite of all the means that art and human foresight could 
suggest, as keeping the city clear from filth, and excluding all sus- 
pected persons; notwithstanding frequent consultations what else 
was to be done; not omitting prayers to God in frequent proces- 
sions: in the spring of the foregoing year, it began to show itself 
in a sad and wonderful manner; and, different from what it had 
been in the east, where bleeding from the nose is the fatal 
prognostic, here there appeared certain tumours in the groin, or 
under the arm-pits, some as big as a small apple, others as an egg; 
and afterwards purple spots in most parts of the body: in some 
cases large and but few in number, in others less and more 
numerous, both sorts the usual messengers of death. To the cure - 
of this malady, neither medical knowledge nor the power of drugs 
was of any effect; whether because the disease was in its own 
nature mortal, or that the physicians (the number of whom, taking 
quacks and women pretenders into the account, was grown very 
great) could form no just idea of the cause, nor consequently 
ground a true method of cure; whichever was the reason, few or 
none escaped; but they generally died the third day from the first 
appearance of the symptoms, without a fever or other bad circum- 
stance attending. And the disease, by being communicated from 
the sick to the well, seemed daily to get a-head and to rage the 
more, as fire will do by laying on fresh combustibles. Nor was 
it given by conversing with only, or coming near the sick, but even 
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by touching their clothes, or anything that they had before touched. 
It is wonderful what I am going to mention; which, had I not 
seen it with my own eyes, and were there not many witnesses to 
attest it besides myself, I should never venture to relate, however 
credibly I might have been informed about it: such, I say, was the 
quality of the pestilential matter, as to pass not only from man to 
man, but, what is more strange and has been often known, that 
anything belonging to the infected, if touched by “any other 
creature, would certainly infect, and even kill that creature in a 
short space of time: and one instance of this kind I took particular 
notice of, namely, that the rags of a poor man just dead, being 
thrown into the street, and two hogs coming by at the same time 
and rooting amongst them, and shaking them about in their 
mouths, in less than an hour turned round and died on the spot. 
These accidents, and others of the like sort, occasioned various 
fears and devices amongst those people that survived, all tending 
to the same uncharitable and cruel end; which was to avoid the © 
sick, and everything that had been near them; expecting by that 
means to save themselves. And some holding it best to live tem- 
perately, and to avoid excesses of all kinds, made parties, and shut 
themselves up from the rest of the world; eating and drinking 
moderately of the best, and diverting themselves with music, and 
such other entertainments as they might have within doors; never 
listening to anything from without, to make them uneasy. Others 
maintained free living to be a better preservative, and would baulk 
no passion or appetite they wished to gratify, drinking and 
revelling incessantly from tavern to tavern, or in private houses ; 
which were frequently found deserted by the owners, and therefore 
common to everyone; yet avoiding, with all this irregularity, to 
come near the infected. And such at that time was the public 
.distress, that the laws, human and divine, were not regarded; for, 
the officers to put them in force being either dead, sick, or in want 
of persons to assist them, everyone did just as he pleased. A 
third sort of people choose a method between these two; not con- 
fining themselves to rules of diet like the former, and yet avoiding 
the intemperance of the latter; but eating and drinking what 
their appetites required, they walked everywhere with odours and 
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nosegays to smell to; as holding it best to corroborate the brain: 
for they supposed the whole atmosphere to be tainted with the 
stink of dead bodies, arising partly from the distemper itself, and 
partly from the fermenting of the medicines within them. Others 
of a more cruel disposition, as perhaps the more safe to themselves, 
declared that the only remedy was to avoid it: persuaded, therefore, 
of this, and taking care for themselves only, men and women, in 
great numbers left the city, their houses, relations, and effects, and 
fled into the country : as if the wrath of God had been restrained 
to visit those only within the walls of the city; or else concluding 
that none ought to stay in a place thus doomed to destruction. 
Divided as they were, neither did all die nor all escape; but falling 
sick indifferently, as well those of one as of another opinion, they 
who first set the example by forsaking others, now languished 
themselves without mercy. I pass over the little regard that 
citizens and relations showed to each other; for their terror was 
such that a brother even fled from his brother, a wife from her 
husband, and, what is more uncommon, a parent from its own 
child. On which account numbers that fell sick could have no 
help but what the charity of friends, who were very few, or the 
avarice of servants supplied; and even these were scarce, and at 
extravagant wages, and so little used to the business, that they 
were fit only to reach what was called for, and observe when they 
died ; and this desire of getting money often cost them their lives. 
From this desertion of friends, and scarcity of servants, an un- 
heard-of custom prevailed; no lady, however young or handsome, 
would disdain being attended by a man-servant, whether young or 
old it mattered not; and to expose herself naked to him, the 
necessity of the distemper requiring it, as though it was to a 
woman ; which might make those who recovered less modest for 
the time to come. And many lost their lives who might have 
escaped had they been looked after at all. So that between the 
scarcity of servants and violence of the distemper, such numbers 
were continually dying, as made it terrible to hear as well as to 
behold. Whence from mere necessity, many customs were intro- 
duced, different from what had been before known in the city. It 
had been usual, as it now is, for the women who were friends and 
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neighbours to the deceased, to meet together at his house, and to 
lament with his relations; at the same time the men would get 
together at the door, with a number of clergy, according to the 
person’s circumstances ; and the corpse was carried by people of 
his own rank, with the solemnity of tapers and singing, to that 
church where the person had desired to be buried; which custom 
was now laid aside, and, so far from having a crowd of women to 
lament over them, that great numbers passed out of the world 
without a single person: and few had the tears of their friends 
at their departure ; but those friends would laugh, and make them- 
selves merry ; for even the women had learned to postpone every 
other concern to that of their own lives. Nor was a corpse attended 
by more than ten or a dozen, nor those citizens of credit, but 
fellows hired for the purpose ; who would: put themselves under 
the bier, and carry it with all possible haste to the nearest church; 
and the corpse was interred, without any great ceremony, where 
they could find room. 

‘With regard to the lower sort, and many of a middling rank, 
the scene was still more affecting; for they staying at home either 
through poverty, or hopes of succour in distress, fell sick daily by 
thousands, and, having nobody to attend them, generally died: 
some breathed their last in the streets, and others shut up in their 
own houses, when the stench that came from them made the first 
discovery of their deaths to the neighbourhood. And, indeed, 
every place was filled with the dead. A method now was taken, 
as well out of regard to the living, as pity for the dead, for the 
neighbours, assisted by what porters they could meet with, to 
clear all the houses, and lay the bodies at the doors; and every 
morning great numbers might be seen brought out in this manner; 
from whence they were carried away on biers, or tables, two or 
three at a time; and sometimes it has happened that a wife and 
her husband, two or three brothers, and a father and son, have 
been laid on together: it has been observed also, whilst two or 
three priests have walked before a corpse with their crucifix, that 
two or three sets of porters have fallen in with them ; and where 
they. knew but of one, they have buried six, eight, or more : nor 
was there any to follow and shed a few tears over them ; for things 
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were come to that pass, that men’s lives were no more regarded 
than the lives of so many beasts. Hence it plainly appeared, that 
what the wisest in the ordinary course of things, and by a common 
train of calamities, could never be taught, namely, to bear them 
patiently ; this, by the excess of those calamities, was now grown 
a familiar lesson to the most simple and unthinking. The con- 
secrated ground no longer containing the numbers which were 
continually brought thither, especially as they were desirous of 
laying every one in the parts allotted to their families ; they were 
forced to dig trenches and to put them in by hundreds, piling them 
up in rows, as goods are stowed in a ship, and throwing in little 
earth till they were filled to the top. Not to rake any farther 
into the particulars of our misery, I shall observe that it fared no 
better with the adjacent country; for to omit the different castles 
about us, which presented the same view in miniature with the 
city, you might see the poor distressed labourers with their 
families, without either trouble of physicians, or help of servants, 
languishing on the highways, in the fields, and in their own houses, 
and dying rather like cattle than human creatures; and growing 
dissolute in their manners like the citizens, and careless of every- 
thing, as supposing every day to be their last, their thoughts 
were not so much employed how to improve as to make use of 
their substance for their present support: whence it happened 
that the flocks, herds, etc., and the dogs themselves, ever faithful 
to their masters, being driven from their own homes, would 
wander, no regard being had to them, among the forsaken harvest; 
and many times, after they had filled themselves in the day, would 
return of their own accord like rational creatures at night. What 
can I say more, if I return to the city? unless that such was the 
cruelty of Heaven, and perhaps’ of men, that between March and 
July following, it is supposed, and made pretty certain, that up- 
wards of a hundred thousand souls perished in the city only; 
whereas, before that calamity, it was not supposed to have con- 
tained so many inhabitants.’ 
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Cp. note on ii. 2. 1. 


pera d€ rHv €oBodnv trav TMedorovvngioy evOds AéoBos mAyv MynOupvys 
aréatn an ’A@nvaiov. 

Yet in 412 Methymna, first of all the towns of Lesbos, joined 
the revolt of the allies against Athens, viii. 22 fin. So capricious 
was the popular feeling in Greek states. Cp. Arist. Pol. v. 4. 5, 6 
who gives a somewhat different account of the revolt of Mitylene. 


BovdnOévres pév Kat mpd Tov mod€epou (GAN’ of Aaxedarpdvior od mpocedes- 
avto), dvayxacOévres 5€ Kal tadtyy Thy a&méotacw mpdrepov 7 Sievoodvro 
monvacba, 

kal tavrny tiv dréotacw, Although they had wanted to revolt long 
before, ‘yet even in this revolt,’ which they actually made, as 
opposed to that which they had only intended to make, he were 
still unprepared.’ 


TaY Te Yap Aevov THY xOow Kal TeLxav oikoddunow Kal vedv roinow 
emrépevoy TeAeoOAvat, Kal doa ex Tod Idvrov der AdixéoOat, rokdras re 
Kal otrov, kai & perarepmdpevor Hoav. Tevedioe yap «TA. 

The first sentence—réyv re ydp x.r.4.—explains why they wanted 
to delay; the second, Tevédior ydp, why they were compelled to 
hurry; the second ydp reverting to the main idea dvayxacdévres 5é 
kal Tavtny tiv ardotacw mpdrepov i Stevoovvro troveioOa, and the words 
which intervene being parenthetical. 

énéuevov takes two constructions, @) the infinitive _ TeAcoPiivat, 
6) the accusative dca ee adixéobat. 


dre EvvoixiLouet re tiv AcoBov és riv Mutiny Bia Kat Thy mapacKevny 
dracay pera Aaxedatpovioy cai Bowwtav Evyyevav ovtwv emi _amocrace 
émetyovrat. 

1)* ‘They were compelling the inhabitants of Lesbos to settle in 
Mitylene.’ 
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Or 2) ‘ They were seeking to centralize by force the government 2. 3. 
of Lesbos in Mitylene.’ But the Greek word, without further ex- 
planation (such as is given in ii. 13 med,), hardly admits of this 
meaning. For the other use, cp. i. 10 init. otre Evvorcaetons rodews 
xt.A. And the Mitylenians would naturally wish to bring into 
the city the inhabitants of the country who were friendly to them- 
selves, that they might not fall into the hands of the Athenians, 
and perhaps to take hostages from those who were in the interest 
of the Athenians, that they might be prevented from joining them. 
Compare the similar measures taken by Perdiccas previous to the 
Chalcidian revolt, when he transplanted some of the inhabitants 
of Chalcidicé to Olynthus, i. 58 fin. 

For Bowwrav gvyyevav dvrewy cp. viii. 100 med. 


of & ’A@nvaio, joav yap rerada@pypévoe ind te THs vdcouv Kai Tov 8, 1, 
mrodépou &ptt Kabvotapevou Kal axudfovros. 

‘The war which was newly begun and was at its height.’ 
Poppo objects to this explanation ‘that a war is less oppres- 
sive at first than afterwards.’ To which it may be replied, ‘that it 
is more felt,’ and therefore its novelty may be deemed an aggra- 
vation of the evil. There is no reason for taking the words dpr 
xaGcorapevov in any but their usual sense (cp. dp&dyevos evOds xabiora- 
pévov, i. 1 init.) Poppo himself translates, ‘the war which was just 
then on foot;’ but the precision thus given to the word dpr is 
unmeaning. A year afterwards, iii. 68 fin., the war is still spoken 
of as dpre rére xabtordpevos. 


peifov pépos vépovres TH pi) Bother Oar adnOy eivar. 3. I. 
Cp. Dem. Olynth. iii. 33, 6 yap BotAerat, roof exacros Kal olerar, Ta 
d€ mpdypara modddkis odx ovrw mépuxey, Cp. also Thuc. iv. 108 med. 
ciwbéres of dvOpwrot, of pev énibvpodow, édmids dmepioxéntm diddvat, b dé 


pi) mpoolevrat, Aoyiop@ adroxpdrops Siwb<icbar. 


kat Tépmrouaw éLariwaiws tecoapdkovta vais, at érvxov wept Iedondv- 8, 3. 
4 n“ ” 
woov Tapeckevacpévat mreiv* Kyeinmidns d€ 6 Aewviov tpiros airés éotpa- 
a > - ”~ 
THyet. €onyyeAOn yap adrois, as ein "AmdAdXwvos Maddevtos tEw Tis 


£ CRS Peni 4 . a 
moews €opTy, ev 7 mavOnpel MutiAnvaion éopratover, cat edmida elvat émet- 


3. 3. 


3. 5. 


3. 6. 
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xévras emimecciv Ava’ xai Hv pev EupBy 4 meipa, et Sé py, MurAnvaius 
eitreiy vais te mapadovvat kai Teixn Kabedeiv, pr) weOopever Sé, wodepeiv. 

qv expresses what the Athenians hoped to be the more probable 
alternative, «i the remoter or less probable. Compare iv. 13 fin. 
ri 8 borepaia mapackevacdpevor ws ent vavpaxiay aviyyovro, Hv pev avrek- 
mreiv €behaot ohiow és tiv etpvxepiay, et S€ un, @s adrol émeamevaou- 
pevot. 

With «iweiv some verb such as xeAevovow is to be supplied from 


wépmrovaty, 


TAG xpyodpevos kal rprruios ex Tov AOnvav és Murinrny adrxdpevos, 
Th} xpnodpevos does not necessarily imply ‘making a favourable 
voyage, but only ‘having found it possible to sail.’ The ordinary 
merchant vessel, although furnished with oars, would wait for a 
favourable wind. Aods=opportunity of sailing, the reverse of 
dmdoa: cp. Soph. Phil. 464,— 
as omnvik’ dy beds 
mAovy july eiky, ThviKavd” éppopeba. 
So the words péxps mAots yévyra, i, 137 med., referring to the 
storm which overtook Themistocles off Naxos, are to be explained 
‘until sailing was possible.’ 


oi d€ ore és Tov Madderta cEnAOov, Ta TE GAKa TOV TeLXay Kal Aypevor 
mept ta ipuredcota ppagkdpevas epvdagaoy, 

ra te adda, ‘and for the rest,’ referring back to the clause rap re 
yap Apevov thy xGow «7d. in ©, 2 init., 1)* may be taken in con- 
nection with épvAacaoy, ra retyn kai ras Aevas having to be supplied 
with épvAuccov from dpagapevot mepi Ta HytréAeota Trav TeLxdv Kal 
Awévov. Or 2), throwing back the accent on zép., the clause rév 
retxav kat Aipevoy mépt May be regarded as explanatory of rd re GAXa, 
“and for the rest, namely, in respect of their walls and harbours, 
they barricaded their unfinished parts and guarded them.’ 


ray te dvaBadddvray eva @ perépedev Hn. 


Scil. one of the proxeni mentioned in c. 2 med. 


év rovrm S€ G&mooté\Nouat kal és tHv Aaxedaipova mpéaBers rpuypet, 
Aabévres 7d rev ’AOnvaiwy vavtixor, of Sppoww év TH Mahéa, mpds Bopéav 
THS Toews. 
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According to Strabo, Malea was a promontory to the south of 4. 5. 
Lesbos, xiii. 2. 2, dd MnOdprns eis MaXiav 1d vorimtaroy axpov év dekia 
éxover THY vigov,.. . oTddioi clot tpraxdovo. TeTTapdKoyra. . . . MutiAnvy 
8é xeirae peragd MnOvprns Kal ris MaXias 7 peyiorn méds, Séxovoa THs 
MaXias €BSopjKxovra cradiov. How are these words to be reconciled 
with ev 77 Madéa mpéds Bopéav tis mékews? And if Malea was distant 
about eight miles from Mitylene, how could the Athenians have 
had their naval station and market there, iii. 6 init.? 

Other statements of Thucydides affecting the question are as 
follows :—a) The Mitylenaeans make an attack with their whole 
force upon the Athenian station (iii. 5 init.), i.e. the station ‘at 
Malea: 4) In iii. 6. 1 (see note on the words) the Athenians are 
said to have anchored round, or to have taken up a new position to, 
the south of the city: c) They now established two camps (iii. 6), 
one to the north and the other to the south of the city, and block- 
aded both the harbours: @) Their hold of the country did not 
extend far beyond their own lines, and Malea was rather a naval 
station and market than a camp. 

We may suppose 1) that Thucydides made a mistake (see remarks 
on the Geography of Thucydides in the Introduction). 2) That 
the words pis Bopéav ris wéAews are ‘a gloss.’ But there is no 
variation in the MSS. And why should a gloss contain so palpable 
a mistake? 3) That there are two Maleas. One of the harbours 
of Mitylene is said by Aristotle (p. 973, dvéuwv Ogres kal mpoonyopiat) 
to have been called 6 Maddets, (Katxias* obros év pév AeoB@ xahevrat 
OnBdvas’ mvei yap amd OnBns wediov tod imép roy ’EXaiatixdy KdATOv THs 
Mvoias, évoxdei 8€ tov Muriqvaioy Aipeva, pdduora 6 roy Maddevra), But 
the Malea where the Athenians lay is clearly distinguished by 
Thucydides from either of the two harbours of the city which they 
blockaded later. And the words of Aristotle, although they clearly 
refer to the northern harbour, do not prove that Cape Malea was 
near it. 

4) It is a better solution of the difficulty, with Stahl, to connect 
the words mpds Bopéay ris médews at the end of the sentence with 
ev tour b€ dwooréAovow at the beginning. ‘To this way of taking 
them it may be objected, with some force, that ‘they are too far 
off.’ But it may be replied, with still greater reason, that they supply: 


4. 5. 


4, 6. 


5,3. 
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the answer to the question which naturally arises, how, in the face 
of an Athenian fleet, any one could find a way out of Mitylene? 
They are in fact an explanation of the clause Aaédvres rd Tar 
*A@nvaiwy vavteixdv, which is closely connected with dwooré\dover. The 
trireme conveying the embassy goes out of its way round the north 
of the island by the Andramyttian gulf, in order to deceive the 
Athenians, who are stationed at Malea, the south-east point. 

The remainder of the narrative is quite consistent with this inter- 
1 retation. The Athenian station was eight miles off, because, not 
Laving military possession of the island, the Athenians could occupy 
no place nearer. The communication afterwards between the 
blockading force and the naval station was by sea and not by land. 
They were not in possession of the harbour of Mitylene, and there 
is no harbour along the coast between Mitylene and Cape Malea 
in which they could find shelter. 

Compare the proposal of Lamachus (vi. 49 fin.), that the Athe- 
nians, while besieging Syracuse, should form a vatcraOpor at Megara, 
about twelve miles off. | 

There is indeed no harbour at Malea, but not far off there is a 
land-locked gulf (now Port Iero), which runs up towards the 
centre of the island within two miles from Mitylene. We can 
hardly suppose that the Athenian fleet would have failed to make 
use of this harbour. Thucydides does not mention it: may we 
not infer that he was imperfectly acquainted with the geography 
of the country ? | 


kai of péy és ty Aaxedaipova tadkamapes 81d TOO weAdyous KomsobEvres 
adtots émpaccoy ores tis Bonbea HEe. 

8a Tod meAdyous, through the open sea, i.e. not touching at the 
islands on their way. | 

avrois is a ‘dativus commodi’ referring to the Lesbians, and r) 
may be connected with the whole sentence, as its position suf- 
ficiently indicates, not simply with @rpacoov. Or 2)* it may be 
taken with jée. In either case the embassy, of péy, is distinguished 
from the whole people, airois. 


éreira of pev jnovyafov, éx NMedotovyyjgou kai pet GAAS mapackevijs 
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Bovddpevor et mpooyévortd tu Kivduvevew* Kal yap abrois Medéas Adkov 5, 3. 
dduxveirat kai ‘Epparovdas OnBatos x.r.d. 
BovAdpevor x.7.d., ‘intending when they had more help,’ (cp. c. 2. 
2,) but not till then. 
per’ GAXps, ‘with more preparation than they have,’ is explanatory ~ 
of é« HeXorovyncov, but also includes the aid expected from Thebes. 
€x Ilehomovyngou is governed by the idea afterwards expressed in «i 


mpooyevorre Tt. 


of dé *"Abnvaioan wodd emippacbevres Sia THY Tov MuTiAnvaiwy jovyxiav B. I. 
Evppaxovs re mpocekddovr, of modd Oaocov mapicay épavres ovdev ioyupov 
ard trav AcoBior, kal Teptopprcdpevor TS pds vdTov THs TOEWS ereixicaY 
otpatémeda Svo ‘exarépobev ths médews, kai rods epdppous én’ dudorépos 
Tois Ayseow emovovvro. 

This passage does not show that Malea was north of the city 
(iii. 4 fin.), as mepsopyicdpevoe need not imply that the Athenians 
were on the north side of the city before and changed their position 
to the south, but only that they 1)* came to anchor all round the 
south part of the city, or 2) took up a new position south of the 
city. For 7d mpos voroy after mepropprodyevor cp. note on vi. 63. 2. 


jv 8 Odupmuds 7 Awpreds ‘Pddios 7d Sedrepov évixa. 8. 1. 

The name of Dorieus was famous among athletes. He became 
an Athenian citizen, and afterwards, being exiled and outlawed, 
was taken fighting at sea against Athens, and then out of pity 
forgiven on his appearance in the assembly. Thuc. viii. 84, 
Paus. vi. 7. 2, Xen. Hell. i. 1. 2; 5.19. He is finally said to have 
been put to death by the Lacedaemonians. But Pausanias intimates 
that this part of the story is the invention of an obscure writer 
named Androtion, who, wanting to counteract the odium raised 
against the Athenians by the condemnation of the ten generals, 
brought a similar charge against the Lacedaemonians. 


eiddres od're Gidiay idimrats BéBarov yryvouevny ovre Kowwviay rédeow 10, 1. 
és ovdév, et py per aperns Soxovons és dAAnAous ylyvowTo, Kal Tada 
dpoudrporrot etev. 

per dperns Soxovens, not apparent as opposed to real, but ‘apparent 
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10. 4. 
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to each other.’ yiyvowro, scil. dudia cat xowovia. In the following 
clause kat... elev, the subject is changed. 


ered) Sé EwpGpev avrovs THv péev Tod Mndov €xOpay avevras, thy Se Tov 
Evppaxor Sothacw emayopevous, od« ddecis Ere jer. 

The middle éwayopévovs emphasizes either 1) the activity of the 
agent (for this use cp. Kriiger, Sprachlehre, 52. 8), ‘ Themselves 
actively bringing subjugation (SodAwors not Sovdeia) on the allies,’ or 
2) the self-interested character of the action, ‘bringing, in their own 
interest, subjugation on the allies.” Bekker suggests, though he 
does not adopt in the text, the conjecture éretyeo@u. But the 
change is unnecessary. ; 


ov yap elkds fv adtovs ots pév ped’ judy évomdvdous émomoayro KaTa- 
orpéyracOa, rods dé tmodoirous, ei mote Gpa eduryPnoav, pi Spacat 
TOUTO. 

et mote dpa edvvnbnoav. There is a confusion between the past 
and the present feelings of the Mitylenaeans. From the point of 
view of their past feelings, at the time when their fears were 
aroused, they had thought it improbable ‘ that the Athenians, who. 
attacked others, would spare them, if ever they had the power to 
attack them,’ et more duvyfeinoav. But this last clause is expressed 
from their present point of view, ‘if ever they had had the power’ 
(which they never had), et more dpa éduvOnoav. 


kat ei pev avrdvouor ere Huey Gmavres, BeBadrepar ay qpiv joay pndev 
veatepeiv’ Gmoxetpious S€ Exovtes Tods meious, Hpiv Sé awd Tod icou 
Opthodvtes, xaderarepoy eixérws eehdov olive, Kal mpds TO TEtov HOH 
eixov Tod *peTépou Ett pdvou dvticoupevou, GAdos re kal dow Suvarwrepot 
a’tol airy éytyvorro kal tyeis épnudrepot. 

kal mpds Td meiov ...dyrivoupévov is a repetition of the previous 
clause, troxerpious Sé.. . dushodvres, in a new form, which points the 
contrast between the situation of the Mitylenaeans and that of the 
other allies. Compare for a similar pleonastic expression i. 39 fin.. 
1) ‘They would take offence at the footing of equality on which 
we stood, especially when (xa?) they remarked the contrast between 
that equality and the submission of the majority,’ xai influencing 
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the whole clause. Or 2) cai may be closely connected with mpés 11, 1. 
76 meiov #57 eikov, ‘even although the majority had already yielded.’ 

Or 3) «ai may be taken simply in the sense of ‘and,’ coupling the 
clause xat mpos ... avrioupévou with the clause toxetpious . . . Gutdovvres. 
‘While they were holding the majority in subjection, but associ- 
ating with us on equal terms, and while we alone were retaining 

our equality, although the majority had yielded, etc. , 


dpa péev yap paprupi expavro pr av rovs ye icon ous dKovtas, ei py te 11. 3. 
noikovy ois exnecav, Evorparevety. 

There is a confusion in this sentence. dkxovras seems to be a 

condensed expression for dkovras Somep Evveotpdrevoy dv dkovtes, «i 
ppetr Cp. i. 38. 4, 008 emiorparevopev éxmperads pr) kat diapepdv- 
Tos Tt ddixovpevot, where similarly éxmperds (according to one expla- 
nation, see note) is equivalent to éexmperas, dorep éxmperrds dv éreotpa- 
tevopev, Cp. also i. 40. 2, kal doris py rois SeEapéevas, ef c@ppovodcr, 
moAcpov dyti eipnyns mounoe, and iv. 86 med. ovdé doaPp7 thy eevbepiay 
voniCa émupéepew, ei 7d, maTpoy mapels Td TmAéov Tois ddiyots } TO EAacoov 
Tois maot SovAdcoai. 

All these passages have three characteristics in common, a) there 
is a negative preceding ; 4) there is a hypothetical clause following ; 
and ¢), with little or no alteration in the expression, the omission of 
either gives a clear and good sense. E.g. in iv. 86 med. we might 
either say ovdé doa ri eAevOepiay vopifo empépev, OF Kat avapy riy 
ehevbepiav vopifouu dv éemupepew et rd marpwov mapeis krA. It is im- 
possible to point out the exact course of thought which the writer 
had in his mind when he became entangled in these perplexities of 
. language; and they may be analysed in various ways. Cp. notes 
on i. 38. 4, 40. 2. 

Arnold on i. 38 compares a somewhat similar form of speech 
in a line quoted from Shakespeare by Ben Jonson, though the 
exact words do not occur in our present text (Julius Caesar, Act iii, 

Se. i.)— 
‘Caesar doth never wrong but with just cause ;’ 

i.e. ‘but what he does always has a just cause.’ 

Cp. also Cic. De N. D. ii. 57. 144, ‘Flexuosum iter habet (scil, 

auditus), ne quid intrare possit, si simplex et directum pateret.’ 
M 2 


11. 3. 


11. 3. 
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The flaw seems to arise from the attempt to express two sen- 
tences in one. For other forms of this confusion cp. ii. 63. 3, 
and note, ode év dpxovon mérer Evpqhéper GAN’ ev tankd@ aopadrds 
Sovdevew : V. 95, ob yap rocovrov nuas Branre 7 €xOpa tpav doov H piria ~ 


3 ’ LQs on , , n> , > 
pev doGevetas, To S€ picos Suvduews mrapdderypa Tois dpxopuevors Syovpevoy. 


év TO abré de kal rd Kpdriota emi Te rods brodeeatépous mpaorous Evverij- 
yov kat Ta TehEeuTALa AumdvTes TOD GAXov mrepinpnucvov dabevearepa epeddov 
efew, 

The participles ré, cai connect Evvemijyov with Aurdvres as well as 
with éwedAov eew, mporous corresponding to ra reAevraia. 

kal Ta Tedevraia, ‘leaving them to be the last.’ The article marks 
as a distinct class the allies who were left. 


tis obv avtn i) ida eylyvero if edevbepia mioTH ; 

Either 1)* reading 7 for 4 before duAta and taking mory closely 
with gAla and éAevOepia, ‘what sort of reliance could be placed 
either on a friendship or on a freedom like this?’ dry is the 
subject. Or 2) reading 7 Ala and regarding mory as a sort of 
afterthought, ‘Of what sort then was this friendship or freedom ? 
could it be trusted ?’ 


3 re rots dAdows padiora edvoa miotw BeBatol, nyiv todTo 6 pdBos 
éxupoy tapeixe. 

é answers to rodro and is in apposition, either with miorw, or 
better, with miorw BeBaot taken as a single word; rodro, scil. 76 
BeBaotcbu tiv sicrw. ‘And that which good will confirms for 
others, namely, their good faith,’ or ‘and that which good will 
assures for others, namely, the confirming of their good faith, that 
to us fear assured.’ 

This passage is verbally, but not really, inconsistent with what 
has preceded, iii. 11 init. rd 8€ dvrimadoy Sdéos pdvov morév és Evupa- 
x‘av. There mutual fear is said to be the only basis of a sure 
alliance, but here it is the mark of a treacherous alliance. The two 
statements are easily reconciled. ‘The fear which is the true basis 
of mutual alliance is that which is founded on equality of power 
and on mutual respect. The false fear which takes the place of 
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good will, and which relies upon artifice and flattery, is that in which 12. 1. 
there is no equality; one of the parties is overmatched, though 

both have their reasons for fear and suspicion. The latter is 

the sort of fear which Athens and Mitylene inspired in each other. 

In these and similar passages the mind of the writer goes off upon 

a word which he repeats without considering its effect on the con- 

text. Or there is a false resemblance of sound without sense. 
Compare pédAnow, avtipeddrjoa, just below. 


Gore, et te Soxodpev adtxeiy mpoamooravres Sia thy éxeivov pénow 12, 2, 
Tay és Hpas Seay, adrot ovK dvtavapeivaytes capas «idévat, ef te adtav 
éara, ovx opOas cxomei, i yap Svvatol jyev €x To toou Kal dvremPov- 
Aedoat kat dvTipeddijoar, ri der jas &k TOG Spotou én’ exeivors civar; ex 
exeivors d€ dvros del Tod emtyxerpeiv, Kal ep Hpiv eiva Sei rd mpoaptvacba. 

dvripedAjoa is an echo of pedAnow, i.e. of the sound but not of 
the sense, for wéAAnous in this passage implies only ‘ delay,’ dvriped- 
Anoa, ‘threatening.’ Poppo reads dvripedAjoa, but dvrempedAjoat, 
which is found in the majority of MSS., is probably the true read- 
ing. For although there is no authority for such a word, ém- adds 
strength to the idea contained in dvrieAAjoa, and the parallel with 
dvremBovdedoa is More precise. 

" ék rod dpoiov is a repetition of ék rod ivov: a different word is 
used to avoid the appearance of tautology. ¢« rod dpoiov is not 
however taken immediately with the verb, like é« rod ioov in the 
previous clause, but with évras understood. Cp. iv. 10 fin. kai ovx 
€v yn otparés éotw €k TOD dpoiov peifov. 

The argument is that the Lesbians were not on an equality with 
the Athenians, because they were necessarily at their mercy. The 
past tense ede: refers to the time of the revolt. 


kai evouiopev GrooticecOar Simdijy drdotacw, and te Tov “ENAjvov 13, 1. 
py &dv Kak@s rroveiv abrods per ’AOnvaiwy, adda ~vvehevbepodv, amd TE 
*AOnvatwr, pi) adrot Siapbapivar in’ exeivay év vorépw, GAA mporotjoat, 

) perro Gmdatacs uady Odcooy yeyévnra: Kai dmapackevos. 

t) Poppo takes the word dmoorjceoOa in the ordinary sense of 
‘revolt’ in both cases, and explains “EAAjver of the Athenian con- 
federacy regarded as distinct from the Athenians themselves. It 
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is better with Arnold to suppose 2)* that the word dmoornoecOa is 
employed in two senses, @) separation or ‘standing aloof’ from the 
Hellenes, 4) ‘revolt’ from the Athenians. For the former sense 
cp. iv. 118 med. oddevds yap amoorncovra, dca dy dixara héynre, obre ot 
AaxeSaipdviot ovre of Edppayot: Vii. 7 init. ef rus .. . mavrdmaow ere abearinket 
rov wohéuov, The truth is that the word has a wider signification 
than any single English word, and in this passage denotes a violent 
separation. ‘To tear ourselves away from.’ But the ordinary 
meaning of droorncecba is not excluded, as is proved by the use 
of the word dmécracts in the following sentence. 

It is rightly observed by Classen that there is a reference to 
c. 10 med. évppayor pévroe eyevdpeba ovk emi xaradovhocer tov “EAAnver 
’AOnvaiots GAN én’ edevOepooe ard Tod Mydov tois”"ENAnow. The wider 
sense of ‘alliance’ adopted there prepares the way for the wider 
sense of ‘revolt’ here. 


ov yap ev TH ’Arrixh éotat 6 modepos, ds Tes olerat, GARG BU Hv Hy ArriKh 
apedetrat, 

d? qv, nearly equivalent to df js: cp. iii. 39 fin. ris mpooddov 
dv nv ioxvoperv, and note on i. 83. 2, dardyns, Sv iv ra Sta aed, 


ev 00 TO lep@ toa Kal ixérar oper kK. TA. 

toa is here used adverbially, xai_as in és ¥ stile Kdomeipot Kat 
Tlapixdviot €oecdxaro Spoiws Kat ev ro me(G (Herod. vii. 86). The 
words ica kai ixéra are the predicate, not tea simply. Cp. note 
on i. 25. 4, p. 30. 


iSvov pév rov kivBuvov rv copdrav mapaBaddopevovs k.T.d. 
Compare the old Homeric expression, Il. ix. 322,— 
aiey é€uny yuxny mapaBadddpevos trodepicey. : 

Lit. ‘we alone exposing the risk of our lives,’ abstract for concrete, 
=‘ we alone exposing our lives which we risk.’ 

aicOdpevar S€ avrods oi "AOnvain Sih Katdyvwow dobeveias opav 
mapacKevalopevous K.T.A. ‘ 

opav is governed by the verbal sense of xaradyvacw, * because 
they imputed weakness to them,’ ér: xaréyrooar obov dobévear. 


‘ 
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 votepov dé vauTiKdy mapeokevatov 8 te réupovow és iv AéoBov. 16. 3. 
é 71, referring to a definite object, is used when any indefinite or 
general notion, such as that of purpose, ‘ which they might send,’ 
is expressed by the relative clause (Jelf, 816. 5. 7). Cp. iv. 22 


init. Evvédpous 5é oiow éxédevov EhéoOar oirwes ... EvpBncovra. 


kal kata Tov xpdvov Tovrov, dv ai vijes emdeov, ev Tots TAELOTAL Sh vijes 1'7. I. 
dw? adrots évepyot KdAAer éyévovro, mapamdjovar Se Kal Zr. mAelous 
Gpxopevou Tod mohepou. tiv te yap Arrixyy Kat EvSouav kat Zadapiva 
éxarov épvAacoor, kat mept TleAomdyyncoy erepar éxardv joav, xopis dé ai 
mept Toridaay cali év rois Gos xwpiows, Sore ai maca dua éylyvovro ev 
évi Oper Stakdovat Kat WEVTHKOVTG...Ta pév OdY Xprpata oUTws bravawOn 
74 TpOTov, Kal vies Tocadra 5) Wrelotar emANpwOncar. 

Thucydides here says that at this time the Athenians had the 
greatest number of ships ‘effective by their fine condition,’ évepyor 
xa\Xer, ‘which they ever had.’ But to avoid misunderstanding he 
adds that they had about as many or even more at the beginning of 
the war, that is to say in mere numbers, not ‘ effective by their fine 
condition.’ (Cp. vi. 31 init. mapackevy yap arn... awodvredeotdtn 87 
Kal evmpereotdtn TOY és €keivoy Tov xpdvoy éyévero, apiOug Sé vedy Kat 
émdirav Kai 7 és Eidavpov perd Tepixdéous ... ovk Ehaccov jv.) He is 
thus led on to speak generally of the resources and expenditure 
of Athens at the beginning of the war. sAciora at the end of the 
chapter refers to the number of ships employed in the first year 
(76 mp@rov), not in the fourth. 

ev Tois mAciora is equivalent to mdciorat. The expression 1) may 
arise out of a combination of mAciora and év rois mdeioros: 
or 2) there may have been originally an ellipse of the participle, é& 
Tois yevopévois TAciorat eyéevovro. Cp. viii. 68 fin. quoted below. Or 3) 
ev tois may be simply the demonstrative article, as in the well- 
known use of ré 8é (rd & jv dpa, etc.). The confusion of genders 
must be explained by supposing that, the whole expression being 
considered as one word, the gender of the article or pronoun is lost 
sight of. For the neglect of the concord ep. éoru oi. 

This and similar forms are generally periphrases for the super- 
lative, but they may have either an intensive or a qualifying 
sense according to the context. Cp. vii. 24 med. péywror d€ kai év 
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Tos Mp@tTov exdkwoe TH oTpdTevua Td Tov AOnvaiwy H Tov TAnppupiov 
AnYus : vill. 68 fin. Kai Onpapyévns 6 rod “Ayvwvos ev Tots Evykatadvoucr. 
tov Sijpov mp@tos jv: viii. 90 init. ’Apiorapyos, avjp év tots padiota 
kal ék melorov évavrios TG Sypo. In these three passages the super- 
lative, if modified at all, has a qualified and not an intensive 
sense. For the capture of Plemmyrium was not the ‘very’ first - 
thing which weakened the Athenian army, and Theramenes and 
Aristarchus were not the ‘very’ foremost among the subverters of 
the democracy. In some other passages the meaning of the 
superlative appears to be intensified. iii. 81 fin. odras apy ordows 
mpovxapnae, kal Soe padrdov, didtt ev Tots mpwTH eyévero, cp. iii. 85 
init. roradrats dpyais tats mpwtais és GAAnAous éxpnoavro: Plat. Symp. 
178 B, otra moddaxdbev dporoyeirar 6 ”Epws év tots mpesButatos «ivat. 
tmpecButatos dé dv peyioray dyabav jyiv airs eorw. As different 
meanings suit different passages it is probable that éy rots mparos, 
meioro k.t.A. have all these three meanings: i.e. the 1) simple, 2) 
qualified, 3) intensive superlative. Compare note i. 13. 3 on the 
word paduora. 

évepyot kadAet is a Singular expression, but as there is no variety 
of reading we should hesitate to pronounce it corrupt. It may be 


“supported by other somewhat strange uses of the dative with 


adjectives in Thucydides. Compare ii. 52 init. év cadkvBas mvrynpats 
Gpa €tous diairapévor: ii. 65 init. of dé dvvarol Kaha xrjpara Kata THY 
xpay oikodopiars te kal wohuTehéor kaTacKeuats drod@dexdres (if olko- 
dopias is not to be explained as a dative of accompaniment): 
iii. 22 init. rnpyoavres vixra xeupeprov USaTe Kal dvepw. 

dvaxdovat kal mevrnxovra. The number 250 does not agree with 
the estimate put into the mouth of Pericles, dmépawe . . . rpunpets ras 
mwipous Tptakocias, li. 13 fin, But Pericles may be speaking of the 
whole number of vessels, including those in the docks, while the 
words of this passage may refer to those on actual service. 

The number of ships mentioned as employed in active service at 
this time is 170. Cp. iii. 3 med. (40), 7 init. (30), 16 init. (100). 
For ships sent out later cp. 18 fin., 19 init. 

There is little or no correspondence between the statements of 
the present passage as to the ships on service in the first year of 
the war, and the accounts given by Thucydides elsewhere. For 
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the ‘hundred ships cruising off the Peloponnesus’ cp. ii. 17 fin. 17. 1. 
But nothing is said in iii. 17 of the thirty ships mentioned in ii. 26 

init. as cruising off Euboea and Locris ; and nothing is said in the 
earlier part of the history of the hundred ships which are here 
described as keeping guard about Attica and Euboea. Seventy 
ships are also said to have been engaged at Potidaea (i. 57 fin., 

61 init.), and no mention is made of their recall (cp. ii. 58), whereas 

here it is implied that only fifty ships were employed at Potidaea 

and in other places. 

The discrepancy with the statement of Pericles would be removed 
if we took éy rois m\ciora in the sense ‘among the most,’ and 
supplied évepyo: xdddec with the second clause. But the passage, 
thus explained, is wanting in point. For Thucydides would hardly 
have appended the subsequent discussion to a statement that 
Athens had at this time not ‘the largest,’ but ‘one of the largest’ 
fleets in good condition which she ever had. 


of d€ abrepérar mrevoavres r&v vedv Gdixvoivtar Kat TepiTerxifoucr 18. 5. 
MuriAnyny ev KiKho dnd Teixer’ povpia Sé orw ot éni ray KapTep@v 
EykaTwKoddpnta, 

No satisfactory explanation of the perfect ¢yxar@xoddunra has 
been suggested ; for Thucydides can hardly be supposed to refer, 
without further explanation, to fortifications ‘existing to this day’ 
at a distant place like Mitylene. éyxaro:xoSoueira: is the correction 
which departs least from the form of the MSS. and agrees best 
with the context. Cp. the historic presents above ddixvodvra and 


mepiterxiCovar. 


e€érepav kal ent rods Evppdyous dpyupoddyous vais Sadexa, 1953: 
Cp. note on iv. 50. 1. 


Evvepetpnoavto S€ rais émiBodais rev wrivbwv. 20. 3. 

Compare Livy’s account of the taking of Syracuse, xxv. 23, 
which, unless Livy was acquainted with the work of Thucydides, 
exhibits a singular coincidence: ‘Unus ex Romanis ex propinquo 
murum contemplatus, numerando lapides aestimandoque ipse 
secum, quid in fronte paterent singuli, altitudinem muri, quantum 
proxime conjectura poterat, permensus.’ 


22,1. 
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Tnpyoavres viKra XEyLeptov Usate kal dvepa. 

Explained by xeov vorepds above. . Cp. note on evepyor xaddet, 
lii, 17. 1. 

KaTa ovv petamvpytoy mpocemioryov mpos Tas emdd€ets, eiddres Ore Epyyot 


22. 3. 


22, 7. 


ciot, mparov pev of Tas KAtwaxas éportes kat mpooberav. revra yidol 
dddexa dv Erpidio Kai Oadpaxi dvéBawov, dv iyyeiro "Appeéas 6 KopoiBov, Kat 
mparos avéBn, pera S€ adrdv of éemduevor EF eh ExdTEpov TOV TUpywy Gvée- 
Bawvov’ éeira Yidol Gddot pera Tovrous Edy Sopariots exdpouv, ois Erepot 
katénw tas domidas edepov, Eras exeivor paoy mpooBaivorev, Kal €ueAAov 
dace, dmére mpds Tois ToAepiots €inoay. 

é& ep Exdrepov tav mipywv dvéBawov must mean, not, as in the 
English text, ‘six ascending each of the two towers on the right 
and left,’ but ‘six ascending the wall and proceeding towards 
each of the two towers,’ dve8awov being a repetition of dveBawov 
above. This explanation, though harsh, is rendered necessary 
by the context, for the small body of six could not have mounted 
the towers without first killing the guard, and probably could not 
have done so without ladders. 

The words éxépouy and dvéBawoy have been transposed, but with- 
out necessity. Thucydides describes how the first body of twelve, 
when they reached the top of the wall following their leader, in two 
parties of six each, proceeded towards the two towers right and left 
of them. ‘These were ‘the forlorn hope,’ armed with breastplates 
and daggers only, because they had to fight at once, and not, like 
the rest, with short spears and shields which were to be handed to 
them. As soon as they had mounted they would rush towards 
the diodes of either tower, and, first having killed the guards, would 
protect the flanks of the main body who were ‘ moving onward’ 
(éxopovr), i.e. scaling the wall in the space between the towers, 
when many ladders together had been placed there. The rest of 
the guards, who were in the other towers, until a noise was made 
by the fall of the tile, were unconscious of what was happening. 


kal ol TpiaKdo.or airay ois éréraxro mapaBonbeiv, et Te Sot K.7.A. 
The use of the article is explained by the clause ofs éréraxro which 
follows. 
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ot & dmepBatvovtes tv Mdataray év tottw (ws of mparo atray 23. 1. 
dvaBeBnxecay kal Tov mipyou Eéxarépov rods hidraxas SiapGecipavres exexpa- 
Tikecav), Tas Te Siddovs TdY mipyev évotavres aitol epiraccoy pndéva bv 
avtav émBonbeiv, Kal Kripaxas mpocbevtes ard Tov Teixous Tois mipyots Kat 
énavaBiBdacarres GvSpas melous, ot pev amd Tav Tipywv Tovs émiBon- 
Ootvras Kat Kxdtwley Kal dvwlev cipyoy Bdddovres, ot FY ev rovrm of 
mAelovs moAAds mpocbevres Kripaxas dua kal tas éemddfes amaoarres dia 
Tov peranupyiou tmepeBawor. 

The words of & imepBaivorres trav Taraay év roir@ refer to the 
whole body. But the words which follow (after the parenthesis és 
oi mparo aitay... éxexparnxecav) refer only to part of them, viz. a) 
‘to those who occupied the passages of the towers (rds te dudSous rev 
muipyev évotdvres aitol ebidacooy pndéva i aitav émBonbeiv), as well 
the ‘forlorn hope,’ of mpéro: av’rdy, as others; and 4) to those who 
assisted their comrades in mounting the two towers, kat cAivaxas 
mpoobévres amd tod reixous toils mipyois, Kal émavaBiBdoarres Gvdpas 
mdelous. mAciovs, ‘more men,’ not than those who were on the top 
of the towers, for there were none as yet, but than those who 
occupied the towers, i.e. the passages below. 

The words of péev—oi S€ should, in strict grammatical sequence, 
indicate a further division of this latter class. But they really return 
to the main subject of imepBatvovres, which they now divide ex- 
haustively into those who secured the main body from molestation 
by the enemy as they crossed the wall, either from the upper or 
lower part of the towers (of pév dxd trav ripyev Todbs émBonbodvras Kat 
Katabey Kal GvwSev cipyov BddXorres, resuming all that has gone 
before), and the main body, who meanwhile crossed under their 
protection (oi 8 év rovr@ of meious . . . brepeBawvov). 

The parenthesis és of rparo: airdy may end, either at éxexparnxeoav 
as above, or at éemBonéeiv. The former alternative is the more 
probable, because the kai before «Aiwaxas drags if joined with the 
xai following, and connects better with the ré in ras re diddous. 

airoi, ‘taking the place of the enemy’s guard in the towers.’ 
Observe that in the words kAcwaxas mpooOérres the ladders are applied 
to the towers, in the words woANds mpooOévres KAipaxas to the wall. 


Kpvotadhds Te yap émemnyet ov BeBaias ev aith dor’ émedOeiv dW oios 23, 5. 


adnn\warov } Bopéov bdar@dns paddov. 


26.0.1; 


26. 2. 


26. 3. 


295-1. 
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The omission of paddov with # is softened by its occurrence after 
wdarodns. The ice was half water rather than ice, or rather than 
firm (8¢B8aos), as might be expected when the wind blew from the 
east rather than from the north. The East wind, blowing from the 
Aegean, was naturally of a gentler character than the North which 
blew from Pindus. 


Tas és tv MuriAnyny 800 kai tecoepdxovta vais dméoreikay EXovTa 
*AAkiday, bs hv adtois vavapxos, Mpootdagavtes. 

The ships have been spoken of as only forty in iii. 16 fin., 25 
med. ‘There may have been some addition to the fleet; or Thu- 
cydides is here describing more precisely what hé had previously 
mentioned in round numbers. 

In the words which follow either ¢yovra or mpoordgavres are 
superfluous. There is no necessity to alter the reading. The 
pleonasm is no more than ‘they sent in charge of forty-two ships 
Alcidas the Spartan admiral, whom they had appointed commander 
of them.’ 


tmép Taveaviov rod TWAerrodvakros viéos. 
Pleistoanax was at this time exiled from Lacedaemon. Cp, ii. 
21 init., v. 16 fin. 


edjooay dé ths "Arrixns Ta TE mpdrepov TeTuNUEva, Kal EL rt ¢BeBda- 
oTnkel, KaL doa ev Tais mpl éeoBodais mapedeAeuTTO. 

kai before «t re is omitted by some editors, but there is no 
variation in the MSS. 1)* It may describe the same act of de- 
struction under two different aspects, ré being joined, not with the 
first but with the second kai, cat doa x.r.A. ‘They ravaged what 
they had ravaged before, and whatever had sprung up afresh they 
destroyed it.’ For a similar use of xai compare note on i. 80. 2. 

Or 2) three cases may be described. The Peloponnesians 
destroyed a) what they had ravaged before, i.e. anything which 
they had spared in their previous invasion; 4) what had grown 
up again, in the parts then visited by them ; and c) they devastated 
regions hitherto untouched. 


Tods peév ék THs Toews ’APnvatous AuvAavovor, mply Sh TH AHAw Eoxov, 
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mpoopigavres 8 an’ abrijs ti “Ikdpw Kat Mukdve ruvOdvorra mparov, drt 29. I. 
4 MuriAnvn éddoxe. 

The sending out of a hundred ships is mentioned in iii. 16 init. 
and of thirty in iii. 7 init. But this was in the preceding year, and 
the return of the hundred ships is distinctly mentioned (c. 16 fin.). 
No special fleet seems to be referred to in this passage, but only 
guardships, ii. 24 init. puAakds kateornoavro Kata ynv Kat Kata Oddac- 
cay, or merchantmen, or the Salaminia and Paralus mentioned in 
iii. 33 init. apiv 67 x.7.A. Not implying that they were sighted by 
the Athenians at Delos, but that they had now got safely over the 
part of their voyage in which they were most likely to be sighted. 

"Ikdp@ kat Muxdve, see Introduction on the Geography of 
Thucydides. 


kal py) amoxyno@per tov Kivdvvoy, vouicayres ovk GANo TL eivar TS KaLvdv BO. 4. 
Tod moAEpov 7) TO TOLODTOV, 8 ef Tis oTparnyds ev Te ai’T@ uvddocotto kat 
Tois Tokepiows €vopOv emtxetpoin, mAciar’ dy dpboiro. 

7d xawov, the unknown or surprising element in war. One or 
two MSS. read 16 xevdv, with little or no meaning. 16 xowdy might 
also be suggested, ‘the element in war which equally affects all.’ 
Compare, in the Melian controversy, v. 102, dAX’ émordyeba ta rav 
TroAcuev €or Gre KowoTEepas Tas TUyas AapBavovra k.T.A. 

There is a similar variation between xawd and «eva in Arist. Eth. 
Nic. iii. 11 (8). 6, Soxet yap efvat moAda Kevd Tod wodeuov, & pddtora: 
auvewpdxaow obrot (scil. of orpariéra), and in many other passages 
of different authors (Classen). 

To Towvror, i.e. ‘such an enterprise as I propose, which is attended 
with danger :’ with a reference to px droxvno@per tov Kivdvvor. 

It makes little difference whether we suppose 16 xawdv, which is the 
more emphatic word, to be the antecedent to 4, or 7d rovodrov, which 
more immediately precedes. 6, so far as it follows PvAdccorro, is 
the act of surprise; so far as it follows évopéy it is used with some 
degree of inexactness for the opportunity of the surprise, or the 
negligence which gives that opportunity. 


Gro S€ twes tev am’ "Iwvias puyddov kat of AéoBior Evpmdéovres QI, 1. 


, > ‘ a ‘ , o a 
mapnvour, ered) tovroy rov Klvduvoy hoBeira, trav év lwvia médcwv Kara- 


Ole Ts 
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haBeiy ra 7 Kupny tiv Aiodida, das ex médews dppaopevor tiv "loviav 
drocrnowow (edrida § eiva* ovderi yap dxovolos adixAat,) kal Thy 
mpdcodov tadTny peyiotyy obcav “AQnvatwy Fv Shéhwor, kal apa Hv 
Ehoppodow avtots Samdvyn opior yiyynta’ meioeww re olecOas Kat Teo- 
covbyny bare Evprrodepetv, 

jv epoppovow adrois Sardyn odiot yiyynra is the reading adopted. 
There is less authority for odior Saravyn or adrovds. epoppovow is a 
conjecture, all the MSS. reading é¢oppdow. The alteration, though - 
not absolutely necessary, is very slight and gives a better sense. 

1)* The Ionians and Lesbians mean to say, a) that the Pelopon- 
nesians might cut off a main source of Athenian revenue if they 
induced Ionia to revolt; 4) that, even though they incurred some 
expense, the attempt would be worth making; c) that Pissuthnes the 
satrap might be persuaded to assist them, meaning, probably, that 
he would provide them with money. This might be set against 
the expense incurred (Sandy). Cp. iii. 34 init. whence it appears 
that Pissuthnes did assist with auxiliaries the party at Colophon 
which was opposed to the Athenians. 

The main confusion lies in the second of these clauses, xai dua 
...ylynra, which is to be subordinated to the previous words kai 
Ty ... bpédoar, kal dua jy=‘although.’ The apodosis of qv ipédoot 
is suppressed, or rather anticipated in éAwiéa eiva, which is to be 
repeated after xai in some different form, such as xadés ew. This 
is not a strictly grammatical explanation, but is the best way of 
analysing, mpos ro onpavduevor, the course of thought in the mind of 
Thucydides. 

airois refers to the Athenians, odioe to the Peloponnesians; 
époppotuw avrois appears to be the dative of the reason, ‘ by reason 
of their blockading,’ or (e¢oppaow) ‘ attacking them.’ 

Or 2) the MS. reading édoppaor is retained, and taken as the 
subjunctive after qv, and dardvn odior yiynra is dependent upon éres, 
dandy being explained, not of expense, but of the means of meet- 
ing expense: ‘and that if they deprive Athens of this great source 
of revenue—even if’ (or, ‘ and also if’) ‘they, the Athenians, block- 
ade them, they, the Peloponnesians, may have the means of meet- 
ing the expense.’ But a) das is too far off, or rather separated by 
too many subordinate clauses, and 4) the meaning assigned to 
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Sandy is not justified by the context, as in i. 83 init. kal gorw 6 81, 1. 
_ mddepos ovy Srrav 7d TrEov GAAG Samdvys, dC jv Ta Srda wperet: i. 99 

fin. kat rois pév AOnvaios ni€ero 7b vautixdy and THs Samdvns fy exeivor 
Evuhépoev: viii. 37 fin. éaéon 8 dy orparid ev ri xopa Th Bacréas 7, 
perarrepwpapévov Bacidéas, Thy Samdvyv Baca mapéexew, And ¢) there. 

is the further objection that cfiow and adrois are referred to the 

same persons. This might be avoided if we suppose the Pelo- 
ponnesians to blockade the Athenians. But such a revolution in 

the situation at this period of the war is quite inconceivable. 

Or 3) dardyvn oicr yiyyyra may still be dependent on éras, but 
the word damdvn taken in its usual sense, the Athenians being the 
subject of éhopydor, and odio: referring to them and airois to the - 
Peloponnesians: ‘and that, if they deprive the Athenians of this 
great source of revenue, and at the same time if they,’ the Athe- 
nians, ‘ blockade the Peloponnesians, they,’ the Athenians, ‘ may 
themselves incur expense.’ This explanation is supported by the 
comparison of iii. 33 fin., where Paches the Athenian commander 
congratulates himself on having escaped the necessity of blockading 
the Peloponnesian fleet. But a) odioe cannot refer to the Athe- 
nians, although they are the subject of epoppoor: for the whole 
clause dardvy odice yiynra is connected by émas with the prin- 
cipal subject. And 4) there is an awkward change of subject in 
the clauses jv ipédoor and jy epoppdot, which, according to this 
interpretation, are parallel in sense. 

The last two explanations are greatly assisted by leaving out 
the #v before ip¢dwor, which is then. dependent on és and 
parallel to adrocrjowow. But there is still a flaw in the word ifadoat, 
which is too weak to express the purpose indicated by draws. Two 
important MSS. (It. Vat.), and a third of less authority, Reg., read 
apéroat, 

Or 4) the apodosis to the whole sentence is found in the last. 
clause, meicew re oleoOat kat Mtooovbyny dore Riprelenas But this 
explanation, besides being somewhat wanting in point (for the . 
adherence of Pissuthnes was not the main object of the Lacedae- 
monians but only a means to it) gives no sense to the particle ré. 
Yet it may be argued, on the other hand, that, as fifteen years after- 
wards, the money of Persia seemed essential to carrying on the 


HS bey ie 


32. I. 


32. 2, 


34, I. 


36, 2 
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war with success; and that the ré may be explained by an obscure 
connection with the words éres dnocrncwct tiv “leviay (cp. note on 
i. 9. 3. p. 13), ‘that they might induce Ionia to revolt; and if they 
deprived the Athenians of this great source of revenue, etc., they 
thought that they might also induce Pissuthnes to join them.’ 

On the whole 1), which is adopted in the English text, seems 
the best of these and some other alternatives. 


Tovs aixpadwrous, ods Kata mrody ciAnhet, améopake Tos moAXovs, 


For similar cruelties cp. ii. 67 fin. 


aretxiorov yap ovons tis "Iwvias péeya rd Seos eyévero py mapamdéovres 
oi Hedorrovynaro, et Kal Os ph Srevoodvto pévew, mopbaow dua mpoorir- 
Tovtes Tas TréAeELs. + 

kai &s, r)* ‘even although they might plunder them.’ és refers to 
nop$eow which follows, not 2) to the unwalled state of Ionia (dre 
xlorou yap ovens tis levias), which, though it would be an inducement 
to the Peloponnesians to plunder, would not be an inducement to 
remain. Or 3) cat és is simply equivalent to ‘in any case,’ as in 


i. 44 med. éddxer yap 6 mpds TleAomovynciouvs médepos Kal Gs éoecbas 
airois: viii. 51 med. kai of pév rov retyvopdr te mapeckevdovro, Kal éx 


- cal ’ 
Tov ToLovTOV Kal @s peAdovea Sapos Oaocor éretxioOn. 


mapathéwy b€ madw Ecye Kal és Nértov rd Kodopavioy, ob Kar@Knyro 
Kortopavio tis dvw méAews éadoxvias ind “Iraudvous Kai trav BapBapev 
kara ordow iBiay éraxybevrav. 

There is no reason for altering idiav to idia, although the expres- 
sion ordots idia is obscure. It probably refers to some local or 
family quarrel, as distinct either from a more general movement 
on the part of the government of the town, or from the great strife 
between oligarchy and democracy. 


kat mpoaguveBaAETO ovK EAdxLTOY Tis Sppis at Mehorovyyciov vijes és 
"Iwviay éxeivors BonOot TohuHcacat mapakivduvedoa. 

mpoakuveBdrero, and not mpoofvveddBero, apimbenditioore or mpoa£up- 
e8d\ovro (adopted by Poppo), which all alike rest on weaker MS. 
authority, is probably the true reading. The genitive rijs dppijs is 
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governed or partly governed by ov« éAdyiorov, though it may also 36. 2. 

be a partitive genitive after mpoorguveBddero. Cp. Eur. Med. 284,— 
EvpBadrerar b€ woAAa Tovde Seiparos. 

“The greater part of this strong feeling was caused by the fact 

that,’ or ‘it conduced greatly to this strong feeling that.’ There 

is no difficulty in the use of the singular mpooguveBddero, for ai 


ves TOApHoaTatL—=Td Tas vads TOApACAL. 


kat tH botepaia perdvod tis evOds Hv avrois Kal dvadoyiopos Opdv 7d 3B. 4. 
Bovdrevpa kai péya eyvacba wédw Srnv diapGeipar paddov H ob rods 
aitious. 

Cp. ii. 62 med. paddXov 7 od Kymuov kal éykadA@micpa mrovrov. The 
words paAAor # od occur repeatedly, not only in Herodotus, but in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the imitator of Thucydides. The 
expression is most easily explained as a confusion of od with kai od 
or dX’ ov. In other words, the negation of the following clause im- 
plied in # is repeated in a more definite form; generally (see ex- 
amples in Jelf, 749. 3), where a negative has preceded; here the 
negation is implied in dpév. Cp. the French, ‘il n’écrit pas mieux 
cette année-ci qu'il ne faisait l'année passée, and the Italian, 
*tuo padre ha pit potenza sopra di me che non il tuo amico.’ 


ov okomovvtes, dru Tupavvida Exere THY dpxny Kal mpos émPBovXevortas 37. 2. 
avtovs Kai dkovras dpxopevous, Ot ovk e& dv dv xapi{nabe Bramropevor adrot 
akpo@vrat tpav K.T.A. 

oi, which is here supplied, is wanting in nearly all the MSS. It is 
possible also to supply xai before otk é€ dv dv xapi{node, or to change 
ovx into ovdé, It is not however certain that any emendation is 
necessary, either here or at iv. 10 init., where 6 has been similarly 
inserted by Poppo and other editors. The clause ov« é& dv... tuav 
may be regarded as an epexegesis of dkovras...dpxopevous, aS in 
iv. 10, pevdvrov npav Evppaxov yiyvera may likewise be an epexegesis 
of 1d dvcéuBarov jpérepov vopifo, Cp. ii. 60 med. Kat pr 6 viv ipeis 
Spare, rais kat’ oikov Kaxompayias ékmemAnypevot Tod Kowod THs cwTnpias 


apiece. 


Gavpatw 8€ Kal dois €ora 6 avtepa@y kai agiaowv dropaivey Tas pev 38, 1. 


VOL. Il. N 


38. 1. 


38. 4. 
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Mutidnvaiwy adixias piv dpedipous ovcas, Tas 8 Hpetépas Fuponds 
tots fuppdxors BAdBas Kabrotapévas. 

Tas nperépas Evadopds, although general in form, alludes to the 
sufferings of the Athenians about the time of the revolt. Cp. iil. 
3 init. of & ’A@nvaios (joav yap reradarrwpypéevor tnd Te Ths vdcou Kal TOU 
moAéuou apte kabiotapevov Kal dxudtovtos) péya pev Epyov wyouvro eivat 
AéoBov mpocmokepaoacba k.t.r. ddckias is opposed to fupdopds as 
apedinous to BAdBas. 

The meaning is, ‘Who will pretend to say that the crimes of the 
Mitylenaeans are for our good, or that there is such a community 
of interest between us and our allies that war and pestilence 
cannot injure us without injuring them? There would then be 
an excuse for their revolt, which there is not.’ The insertion of 
ot before rois Evpydyors, adopted by Poppo, gives a meaning not 
only obscure but pointless. 


airvot 8’ ipeis Kak@s dywvoberoivres, olrwes eidOare Oearal pev Tav Adyou — 
yiyveoba, axpoaral 8é rav Epyav, ra pév péddovra Epya and Taev €b elnévrav - 
oxorovrtes &s duvata yiyverOa, Ta S€ wempaypéva ASy ov 7d Spacbev 
muotétepov Ser aBdvtes 7) Td axovcbey amd Tay Ady@ KahOs EmeTypH- 
oavrav. 
Either 1) ra mexpaypeva is governed by cxomodvres repeated from 
the previous clause, and dé rav Ady Kad@s émcriysnodvrey answers to 
ard tev €& eixdvrey, in which case od 7d Spacbév . . . rd dxovebey forms 
a parenthesis; or better 2)* it isan accusativus pendens resumed in 
SpacGév: the clause dd ray x.r.A. being governed either by dxovabév 
or AaBdvres. ‘The words morérepov AaBdvres are to be taken closely 
together, and dye: qualifies both of them,=‘not taking the fact as 
more certain because you have seen it,’ or ‘not accepting the ocular 
demonstration of fact.’ For this use of AaSdvres cp. note on iii. 
59. I. : 
Cp. for the thought Aristoph. Knights, 1111, a passage in which 
the chorus of Knights administers a similar rebuke to the dj0s,— 
& Anpe, Kany y exes 
apxny, Ore mavres av- 
Opera dediaci 0° dc- 


2 , 
mep avdpa Tipavvoy, 
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aN’ evmapdywyos «i, 38. 4. 
Owmevdpevds Te xai- 
pets xagarratapevos, 

\ / id > >. 
mpos tov Te A€yovT aet 
Kéxnvas’ 6 voids d€ cov 

Tapav arrodnpet. 

Cp., for line 1114, iii. 37 init. od oxomodvtes Ste tupavvida exere Thy 


dpxiy. 


kal peTa KaLWSTHTOS pev Aéyou admaracOa Gpiorot, peta Sedoxipacpévov 38. 5. 
S€ py EvvérecOar eOereiv’ Soidor dvres THv Gel Atémwv, imepdmta S€ Trav 
ciwOérev’ kai pddiota pev adrds eiteiv cxaotos Bouhdpevos Suvacbat, «i 6. 
S¢ py, dvtaywvldouevor tots Toaita A€youor pi Vorepor d&KohoulAcat 
Soxety 77 yropyn, d&€as Sé te A€yovros mpoeTTatvéoat, Kal mpoacbécOa -Te 
mpdOupor elvar ra Aeydpeva Kal mpovonaa Bpadeis ra €€ adtav aroBn- 
oopeva, 

Tois Tovadra A€yover. towadra is to be explained 1) from the general 
sense of the preceding sentence, pera xawvdrnros... trav eiwOdrav. Or 
2)* from padwora adris cimeiv Exactos BovAdpevos Sivacba. The mean- 
ing may then be a) ‘ who thus speak,’ i.e. ‘who are good orators, 
as the others would be if they could.’ Or rather perhaps 4) the 
speakers who get in their word, ‘who use this liberty of speaking 
after their fancy,’ are contrasted with the hearers who want to do 
so, but can only anticipate them by signs of assent and dissent. 

Soxety and mpdévpor eivae depend on dvraywn{dyevor (compare iii. 
38 init. rd Aéyew miorevoas 7d wavy Soxody dvtamopivat as ovK éyvaarat 
dywvioait dv), or perhaps on BovAdpevor understood from Bovdéspevos, 


dxohovOjca and mpoerawéoa On Soxeiv, mpoacbécba On mpdOvuor eivar. 


tt GXo obrot 7) emeBovdevody te kal eravéoTnoav pGddov } dméotrncay 39. 2. 
(amdoracts pév ye tov Biadv tt wacxdvrar éotir), eCyrnody Te pera Tor 
Tohemiardrav ypas aordvres SiapOcipa ; Kattor Sewdrepdv corw 7 ei Kad? 
abrovs Sivamiy kradpevor avremodéunaay. 

‘They have not broken off from us, but have risen and turned 
upon us.’ By this forced opposition Cleon means to say, ‘I will 
not use the common term dmdcrasts, for that often implies pre- 
vious oppression: it was simply a brutal insurrection against us,’ 
eravaoraots. 


N 2 


39. 2. 


40. 1. 


40. 2 


40. 6. 
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kairo is not adversative, but reflective or pathetic, and introduces 
a conclusion with an appeal to the reason or feelings of the audi- 
ence. ‘But surely to conspire with our enemies was a far worse 
crime than to make war against us on their own account.’ Cp. 
notes on ii. 39. 4, 64. 4. 


ovkovy dei mpobcivae edmida obre A6yw TMoThy otre XpHpacw adyyThy, 
as Evyyvopny dpapreiv dvOpwrives AnWorra. 

The two datives may be taken either in the same or in different 
constructions, 1)* Ady» morjv=‘ assured by words;’ 2) morés= 
niovvos :.cp. Plato, Laws, vii. 824 B, vuxrepeuriy d€ dpxvoe kal mexrais 
tmuotov pndels pndérore don pndapod Onpedoat. 

xpiHacw avnrny applies, not to the hope, but to the realisation of 
the hope. There is a confusion of object and subject. 

ey® pév ovy kat TéTE TPATOV Kal viv Siapaxopat pi peTAyvOvor Duds Ta 
mpodedoypeva, 

The words rére mparov are not, strictly speaking, applicable to 
py) peTayvavat tpas ra mpodedoypeva, For the original resolution 
must have been passed before it could be repented of. 


pdduora 8€ of py Eiv mpopdce Twa Kax@s Toiodvres emeképxovTat, Kat 


Siddduvtat, tov kivduvoy ipopapevor trod trodeuropévov éxOpov. 6 yap 


_ py &dv avdykn ti wabav xaderaorepos Stapvyav tov amd ths tons €xOpod. 


dud\Avvrat can only be taken as a passive or neuter. It is 1)* an 
allusion, inserted somewhat out of place, to the fate of the Mity- 
lenaeans. 

Or 2) éme£épxovrat xat 8:dAXvvrak May Mean ‘ go on in a desperate 
course of revenge.’ Compare Soph. El. 140,— 

GAN’ arb trav perpiov én’ dunyavoy 
@yos det orevdxovoa didddveat. 

Or 3) xal d:éAAvvra: may perhaps be a gloss. 

Or 4) we may adopt the ingenious emendation of Stahl, an 
dwddiva, ‘they pursue their vengeance even to their enemy’s 
destruction.’ ; 

According to the alternative rendering of the last sentence, 6 
yap py «7.d., given in the English text, the supposition that the 
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Mitylenaeans might have conquered, (kparjoavtas ipav above,) is 40. 6. 
now dropped; ydp refers to the general context, not to the words 
immediately preceding ; and the clause which follows, pi dv dvayxy 

. . €x9pod is applicable, not to the Athenians, but to the Mity- 
lenaeans, giving an additional reason why they should be punished. 


A great part of Diodotus’ speech is a verbal answer to Cleon, © 
whom he pursues throughout. Cp. 42. 2 with 38. 4, 40. 2; 42.3 
with 38. 2; 43. 4 with 37. 5; 44. 1, 2 with 40.1; 44. 3 with 40. 
8; 46. 1 with 40. 8; 46. 3 with 39. 8; 47. 3, 4 with 39. 6; 47. 5 
with 40. 4; 48.1 with 40. 2, 3. 


Xarer@raros b€ Kal of emi xpnuact mpocKarnyopoivres eniderEiv Twa, 42, 3. 
‘But there is another class (xai) who bring a further charge 
(xpoc-), that of making a display of eloquence for a bribe, and 
they are the most difficult to meet.’ «ai arises out of a confusion 
of xaderol Kal of mpocxarnyopodyres and yademdtator dé of mpoo- 


kaTnyopourtes. 


xpr S€ rov pév dyabdy modirny py ExpoBobvta rods avrepodyras GA G06 42. 5. 
Tou igou daiverOar Gyewor Aeyovra, tTHy S€ Gappova méAW TO TE TrEioT1 
€5 BovAevovre pi) mpooriOevar tysnv, GAA pyd €Aaccody THs brapxovons, 
kal Tov pi) TuxdvTa yvdpns ody dros Cymodv GANA pd aripdger. 
éexpoBotrra is parallel to dmd rod ivov, ‘not by intimidation, but 
by fair play.’ The first ddAd undé=‘ but not either,’ ‘but again not:’ 
the second=‘ but not even.’ 


ovTw yap 6 te katopOay AKora dy emi rH Ere peCdvov afwovcba mapa 42. 6. 
yvopny tt kal mpos xapw déyor, 6 Te pr) emiTLXoY dpéyotTo TO aUTw, Xapt- 
Ldpevds Te kal abtdés, mpoodyecOa 7d mAHOos. 

xapi(opevos x... is epexegetic of 7g aig, ‘by the same means, 
that is to say, ‘ by imitating his rival’s complaisancy.’ 


dy jpeis tavavria SpGpev, kat mpocéri, fv tis KaL Emontedntat Képdous 43. I. 
pev evexa, Ta BéAriota S€ Spws éyerv, HOovncavres THs ov BeBaiov Soxnoews 
trav Kepdav tiv pavepay SpeXiavy Tis TOAEws afaipovpea. 

Strictly speaking the word inomrednra: only applies to Képdous Evexa, 
some more general notion obtained from it has to be supplied with 


43. 1. 


43. 3. 


A3. 5. 


4A, 2. 
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ra BeAtiora eyerv. xaiis to be taken, not with bimorrednra, but with 
this more general notion, jv tis kal vouignra x.7.A. ‘If a man is sus- 
pected of receiving money, even although (jv cai) he be thought 
nevertheless (dyes, i.e. notwithstanding his receiving bribes) to say 
what is best,’ etc. 


povny te TOA Oia Tas mepwolas ed rood ek Tov mpopavois pr eEara- 
THoavra advvartor. 

The absence of the article has caused a difficulty, but povnv réhw 
is really the predicate. ‘Athens is the only city which,’ ete. The 
words have been taken to mean, ‘It is impossible to do good with- 
out deception to a city (though it may be possible in the case of 
individuals.’) But Diodotus cannot mean to say this of every state ; 
nor is there any reason why a state should be more subject than an 
individual to these suspicions, nor any hint in the context that such 
a contrast is intended. 


vov dé mpds dpyhy fvtwa tuxnte Corw dre ohadevres Ty Tov meloavros 
play yvounv Lnprodte, cal od ras tuerépas ara, ei mohdal odoat Evy- 
e&npaproy. 

The construction is viv 8€ mpos dpynv, mpos qurwa tvxnTE Cnuwotvres, 
(notre. For a) if we join zpos épynv, not with ¢nusodre, but with oda- 
hévres, there is a want of point in the words. The meaning is not 
‘according to any passion which led you into disaster,’ but ‘accord- 
ing to any passion under the influence of which you punish.’ 
In other words, ‘ You punish, when you have met with a disaster, 
which will sometimes occur, according to the temper of the 
moment.’ And 4) {nuodvres mpos épynv is a more natural expression 
than ogadévres mpos opynv. 


qv Te yap anopive mavy adixodvtras abrovs, ov 81a TovTo Kal dmoxreivat 
Kerevow, ef py Evpepov’ Hv re Kal Exovrés tu Evyyvapns elev, ef TH modet 
py ayabov haivorro. 

iv te kat...eiev, 1)* qv is used as in the previous clause; but as 
the alternative of the Mitylenaeans having an excuse is rhetorically 
represented to be the less probable of the two—(‘and even if, 
which I take to be a remote possibility’—) the optative is substi- 
tuted for the subjunctive—in other words there is a confusion of 
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iv Gow and «i etev, No other instance is found in classical Greek 44. 2. 
of the ‘use of #v with the optative, although the converse incon- 
gruity occurs in the use of e with the subjunctive (ei évoraovw ai 
mores PoBnOcioa, vi. 21 init.). 

Or 2) we may suppose a corruption of the text; «fev may be a 
reduplication of the «i following ; the various reading ¢e ev rf médct 
for «i 77 médec is found in several MSS. If evev be left out, dou 
may be supplied. One good MS., the Clarendonianus, reads 
éxovras, which would follow dmodive. 

The aposiopesis is natural where the speaker wants to suggest 
without expressing the opposite and less pleasing alternative; ‘I 
will not say that'they are to be acquitted,’ od 81a rotro xal pa) ao- 
kreivat keXevow, Cp., although not precisely parallel, iii. 3 med. kai 
iy pev EvpBH 7 mweipa—ei dé pn, MuriAnvaiors eimeiv x.r.d.: Plato, Rep. 
ix. 575 D, édy pev éxdvres imeixwow—(scil. xahds exer) edv 8€ pr) emerpéry 
9 wos .. . THY maTpida.. . KoAdoera, and Prot. 325 D. 

Or 3) a comma is placed after évyyvouns and «ev taken in the 
ordinary sense, ‘Be it so,’ ‘let mercy have no place.’ A way of 
explaining the words equally repugnant to the position and to the 
meaning of efev. Is there any example of an interjection in the 
middle of a sentence in Thucydides? 


qpeis Sé od Sixalsueba pds adrovs, Gore Tov Sixaiwy Beiv, dkdka Bovdev- 44. 4. 
dpeba rept adrav, bras xpnoives eEovow. 
Cp., for the general meaning, Burke, Speech on Conciliation 
with America: ‘ At this proposition I must pause for a moment. 
The thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas of jurisprudence, 
... It looks to me to be narrow and pedantic, to apply the ordinary 
ideas of criminal justice to this great public contest. I do not 
know the method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people.’ 
meikaci Te dravtes Kat idia Kat Snpooia apaprdvew. 45. 3. 
ré is here expressive and emphatic, ‘Moreover all sin by 
nature, etc.’ 


‘ a o 
kal €ikds TO mdhat Tov peyloroy adiknpdrey padakwtepas KeicOar adras, 45. 3. 


TrapaBawopevay S¢€ rh xpdv@ és roy Odvarov ai modXal dvijKovot’ Kal ToOTO 


a , 
duos TapaBatverar. 


45. 3. 


45. 4. 


45. 6. 
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rovro refers to Oavaros, but mapaBaivera is said inaccurately, not of 
death, but of the law which is sanctioned by the penalty of death. 
So sapaBarvopévov really refers to the idea of a law contained in 
(nuta@y just above. 


i) toivuy Sewvdrepdv re ToUTOU Sos ebperéov eariv, i TOdE ye OvdEeY emioyet® 
GN’ » péev mevia dvayKy THY TéApay Tapéxouca, 7 8 eEovolia UBper rHv 
mreovegiav kai ppovypati, ai 8’ Grda ~vvrvxiae dpyn Tov avOpdrrev, os 
éxdotn tis katéxerat om’ dynkéorov Tiwds Kpeiooovos, e&d:youow es TOUS 
KLvOUvous. 

rovrov and 7rdéée refer to the same antecedent, the fear of death. 
The change is only made to avoid tautology. Cp. for a similar 
variation of the pronoun vi. 61 fin. of 8’ *A@nvaioe épnun Sikn Oavarov 
katéyvocay attod Te kal rav per éxetvou: Soph. Ant. 296,— 

TOUTO Kal médeLs 
mopbei, 768 Gvdpas é€aviornow ddpov. 

dvdykn and t8pe xat ppovnpar: are most naturally explained as 
datives after wap¢yovoa. In the third clause 1)* the construction 
changes, épy7 tév avOparev, the dative of the instrument after 
e£dyovow, the principal verb, taking the place of the participial 
clause dvayxy Thy ToApav mapéxovea k.r.A. Observe that in sense dpy7 
corresponds to the accusatives réApav, wdeovegiav, and the clause os 
éxdotn tis... Kkpeirrovos to the datives dvdyxn, UBper, ppovnpatt. For 
ToApa and mAcoveEia are passions; dvdykn, UBpis, and pévmpa are the 
fatal powers which overmaster the several Evvruxiar, or conditions of 
life. Or 2) the same construction may be retained, épy7 being the 
dative after rapéxovea, and some general idea being supplied from 
réApay and mdeovegiary, ‘the several occasions of human life furnishing 
a similar incitement to human passion.’ With in’ dynxéorov twos 
kpeiaoovos we may then repeat épyjs. The parallelism of the sense 
is thus less precise, but the parallelism of the grammar more 
complete. 

Thucydides here revels in personification which almost passes 
into allegory. 

efayovow, ‘lead them astray,’ or ‘out of the way.’ és rovs xwduvovs, 
into the dangers which await them. 


kal 7) TUXN em’ adrois ovdev EXavcov EvpBadderat és TO eaipew* adoKnT@s 
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yap €orw bre mapictapévn Kai ex Tdv drodecotépwv Kuduvevew Tia mpodye, 45. 6. 
kal ovx focov tas médes dom wept Tav peylotwv, édeuOepias 7H GANwv 
Gpxijs, kal pera mdvrwy exaotos ddoyiotws éni mA€ov TL alTav eddEacev. 

There is far more MS. authority for airéy than for atrév. rt atrar, 
‘some of these seductive aims,’ 7a péeyiora, éXevOepia, and dpy7. 

For the expression t airéy cp. i. 83 fin. oiwep 8¢ kal r&v dmoBa- 
vovtav To mhéov er auddrepa ths airias EEopev, obra Kat Kal hovyiav Te 


abtav mpoidwper. Cp. also v. 26 fin., vi. 92 init. 


quly te TOs ov BAABn Samavay Kabnpevors Sid 7d akipBarov, kat hv 46, 3. 
EAopev modu, CPOappéerny mapadaBeiv, at THs mpooddov Td hourdv an’ adths 
oréper bat 5 

Cp. Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America: ‘A further 
objection to force is, that you zmpazr the object by your very en- 
deavours to preserve it. The thing you fought for is not the thing 
which you recover ; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed 
in the contest. Nothing less will content me than whole America. 

I do not choose to consume its strength along with our own; 
because in all parts it is the British strength that I consume.’ 


épav Gras és Tov €recta xpdvoy petpiws KoAd{ovtes Tais médcow ELopuev és 46. 4. 
xpnpdrav Nyov icxyvotoas xpqoGa. 
‘In respect of money,’ or ‘if money be taken into consideration.’ 


od viv ravavtia Spavres, Hv twa édevOepov kai Bia dpxdpevor cixdrws 46. 5. 
mpos abtovopiay drocrdvra xeipwompeba, xaderas oidpeba xphvae Tyswpet- 
aba’ xpn d€ Tovs édeuOepous odk apiorapevovs opddpa KoddCew K.TA. 

€evOepos here signifies something less than airévonos, and refers 
either to all the allies of Athens or only to those who, like the 
Lesbians, furnished ships but did not pay tribute. Cp. note on 
i. 19 in the English text. In iii. 39 init. however Cleon, who is 
exaggerating the case against the Mitylenaeans, calls them atrdvopo.. 
Both words are used by Thucydides to distinguish the independent 
from the tributary allies of Athens. Cp. iii. 10 fin. qyeis € adré- 
vonot dr dvres kat EhevOepor TH dvduart: vi. 85 med. (where eAevbépas is 
the stronger term,) kal yap rods éxet Evppdyous os exaoror xpnotpor 


eEnyoupeba, Xlovs pév kat MnOvpvaiovs vedv mapoxy attovdpous, Tovs de 


46. 5. 


47. 5. 


49. 1. 


49. 2. 


49. 4. 
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modovs ypnudrwv Biadrepov copa, Grdovs S€ Kai wavy édevdepws Evp- 


paxoovras, and vii. 57 init. of dwd Evppayias avTévopor. 


Kai TodTO TOAAG Evphopwrepov ryoima és thy Kdbekw rhs apyns, éxdvras 
mas adixnOjva, 7) Sixaiws ots ph Set SiapOetpar* Kai rd KAéwvos 76 avro 
dikatoy kai Etppopoy Tis Tipwpias ox ebpickera év atte Suvarov by dua 
yiyver Oa. 

év airé, ‘in the course advised by Cleon,’ referring either 1) to 4 
tiywwpia, OF 2) tO dtxaiws obs pip Sei SuapOeipar. For the neuter in 1) ep. 
vi. 82 fin. dovAccay b€ avroi re €Bovdovro Kal piv Td adTS emeveyxeiv: V. 27 


init., and iii. 45. 3 quoted above, kai toGto dues mapaBaiverat. 


pnbecdv S€ tév yropay tovtrav pddsota avtimddeov mpds dAdnAas, of 


’AOnvaior HAOov pev és dy@va Spws THs SdEns Kai eyévoyro ev TH xetporovia 


dyx@paro, éexpatnoe d€ 7) Tov Atoddrov. 

dpos, ‘in spite of the change of feeling,’ or reaction, already de- 
scribed, iii. 36; and also in spite of Diodotus’ speech, the decree 
was not repealed without strong opposition (dyyapador). There is 
veiled in the words yropav and dyéy a new form of the old oppo- 
sition between Adyos and épyov, ‘after so much had been said on 
both sides they proceeded to try the issue.’ 

kal rpinpn evOds GAAnv aréorehdov Kata orovdiy, Strws pi, Hbacdens Tis 
deurépas, eUpwor SrepOappévny thy mddw* mpociye S€ jucpa kal vote 
padsora. 

Either 1) the words éras pi etpoor duepbapperny=sres ceca, 
the nominative to mpoeiye, the first trireme, being implied in ¢éacdons. 
But this order of the words is harsh. Or 2) through a confusion, or 
to avoid awkwardness, a second py may have been omitted. The 
text might have run ézas py, py POacdons «.r.A. Compare a similar 
omission of ov, where it is necessary to the sense, in vii. 75 med. 
ovK dvev [otx] driyov érGeacpov. The other readings, érépas, mporépas, 
are clearly corrections. devrépas cannot possibly refer to the first 
trireme. 


mapa Tocovrov pev 7 Mutiny 7AGe Kuvduvov. 


1) A confusion between apa rocotroy 7Oev dheOpou and €s rocovrov 
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7AOe xwdivov. Or 2) rapa rocoirov kwdivov=és Trocodtroy kwdvvov, an 49. 4. 
extension of the local use of mapa. Or 3) xivdvvos may bear a 
stronger sense, approaching to that of éAe@pos. Compare note on 

i. 20. 2. Or 4) xivdivov may be a genitive of respect, and not par- 

titive or local. 


rovs & adXovs avdpas obs 6 Tayns amémepwpev K.7.d. 50. 1. 
The disappearance of Paches from the scene is sufficiently 
explained by the fact of which Plutarch (Nicias, vi.) has pre- 
served a record, viz. that he drew his sword and killed himself 
when brought before the dicastery to give an account of his conduct 
as general, a statement which is confirmed by the epigram of 
Agathias {a.p. 570) narrating the prosecution instituted against 
him by the two Mitylenaean women whom he had violated after 
killing their husbands. 


€Botdero S€ Nexias tiv pudrakyy airdbev bv eAdooovos Trois "A@nvaios Kat 51, 2. 
pi) ard Tod Bovddpou Kal ris Sadapivos civa, Tous re MehoTovvycious, Strws 
py) Tov@vta. Exmwous airdbev AavOdvovres tpiypwv te, olov Kal Td mpw 
yevouevor, kal knorav éxroumais, Tols re Meyapedow dua pySev éomdeiv. 

1) The words rots Medorovynciovs and éres wn are dependent on 
trois "AOnvators rhv pudakyy eivae Which=rovs ’AOnvaiovs huddocetv. 

Or 2)* éras pi) roayra takes the place of py woveioOu, answering 
to pndev eomdeiv below. The change gives emphasis and liveliness. 

ré before eXorovvycious is connected with the following ré in rois 
re Meyapevour, the clauses rovs re Iehorovynoiovs and rois re Meyapedow 
being subordinate, not parallel, to that which has preceded. 


éhov ody Gd Tis Nivatas mparov di0 mipyw mpoéxovte pyyxavais ék 6], 3. 
Oaddoons Kal tov €omdovy és Td perakd Tijs vyoov edAevOepwoas, &meteixile 
kal Td éx Tis Hwelpou, 7 Kara yepupay did revdyous émiBonbeca Hv Th now 
ov odd deexovon tis nreipov. as dé rodro eLerpydcarto év nuepas dALyats, 
dorepov 61) Kat év TH ViTw TElxos eyKaTaiTov Kal dpoupay avexapynoe TH 
orpaTo. : 

The island being now joined to the continent, it is impossible to 
identify the localities exactly. We are therefore dependent for our 
knowledge of the geography mainly on the words of Thucydides, 


51. 3. 


52. 2. 
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from which we may gather that the island of.Minoa was divided 
from the mainland by a channel, crossed at one point where it was 
shallow by a bridge, and defended at another by two towers pro- 
jecting into the sea, possibly one on either side of the channel. But 
their position is not precisely described unless mpoéxyorvre be taken 
with amd Nioaias. 

For ov pnxavais cp. the Aristophanic burlesque, Birds, 363, where 
Peisthetaerus has entrenched himself behind the pot and kettle,— 

& copartar’, eb y dvedpes add Kal oTpaTnytkas* 
tmepaxortifes ov y Hdn Nexiay Tais pnxavats. 

amd tis Nicaias, either 1)* ‘on the side of Nisaea,’ or 2) after 
mpo€xorre, ‘ projecting from Nisaea,’ and therefore on the opposite 
coast. But the order of the words is unfavourable to 2). dmeretyi¢e 
kal Td €k Tis ireipov, 1)* ‘he fortified the side of the island nearest 
to the mainland,’ the words being opposed to the previous clause, 
éhav otv ... €AevOepwoas. Nicias turned his attention first to one 
side of the island and then to the other. 

Although Nisaea was itself on the mainland, rd é« ris jmeipov 
may very well be opposed to dmé ris Nioaias. For the island is 
likely to have approached the mainland more nearly at the point 
where they were connected by a bridge over the marsh, or by a 
bridge and a way through the marsh, than at Nisaea. 

It is also possible 2) that the fortification may have been con- 
structed, not on the island, but on the mainland, which would have 
given the Athenians a greater command of the country on the other 
side of the channel. A better meaning is thus given to xai before 
év 7 mo, the fortification on the island being then opposed to the 
fortification on the mainland. Otherwise xai must go with the 
whole clause, év ri vjo@ reixos éyxaraduro@y, as in the English text. 

From the present appearance of the coast it can only be gathered 
a) that Nisaea lay to the east of the island, where remains of ancient 
buildings are still found, 4) that a mole ran out from the island 
towards Nisaea. On this, one or both of the ‘ two projecting 
towers ’ may have stood. 


mpoonméumes S€ avrois knpuxa déyovra, et Bovhovtar mapadodvar thy 
. , rc 
modu Exdvres Tois AaxeSatpoviors kai Sixacrais exeivors xpyoacOat, Tous TE 


adixous xohdLew, mapa Sixny dé ovdéva. 
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The construction adopted in the English text is that of Arnold, 52. 2. 
who supports it by iv. 37, éxnpuéav re ef Botdowro ra Gada mapadodvat 
kal oas adrovs *A@nvaias, dare Bovdedoar 6 re dv ekeivors Soxj. ‘He 
sent a herald to say, “ Are you willing?”’ i.e. to ask if they were 
willing. All the infinitives depend on fovdovra, and the. subject of 
xodd¢ew is understood from ékeivos. Cp. also v. 115 med. éxnpugéay 


dé, ef ris BowAerar mapa opav *AOnvaious Anifec Oat. 


Thy pev mapddoow ris médews, & Aaxedarpdror, morevoayres ipiv émom- 58. I. 
aapeba, ob roravde Sixny oidpevor bpekew, voprpwrépay S€ twa EveoOar, kai 
év Sixactats obk év Gots Sefdpevor, Gomep Kal eopev, yeverOar 4 Spiv 
Hyovpevos Td toov padtar’ dv pepe Oar. 

éomep kal eopev has been sometimes erroneously connected with 
év Gus. . ‘We accepted you and not others for our judges, but 
we are in the hands of others ;’ or, as the Plataeans say below, ‘ we 
fear that we are sacrificed to the Thebans.’ But the Lacedaemo- 
nians are really the judges of the Plataeans, and this point of view 
is maintained throughout the speeches, both of the Plataeans and of 
the Thebans. To obtain the proper sense for domep kal éopev, 
de£dpevor must be taken in close connection with jyovpevor. Either 
1)* the words év dccacrais ... 4 duiv are subordinate to jyovpevr .. . 
péperOau, ‘ thinking that we should best secure justice by accepting 
you as our judges, as indeed you are.” (defdpevor= ererdy edeEdpeOa.) 
Or 2) jyotpevor is epexegetic of deEduevor, ‘accepting you as our 
judges because we thought,’ etc. The Plataeans complain, not that 
they have not received the judges whom they desired, but that the 
judges whom they have received are partial. 


TEKPALpOpevot MpokaTnyoplas TE ua ov mpoyeyevnuerns 7 Xpr) avreeiv, 58. 2. 
GAN’ abrol Aéyov jrnodueba, rd Te emepornua Bpaxd bv, @ TA pev ddnyOF 
dmoxpivacOa. evavria ylyverat, ra 52 Wevds Cdeyxov eye. 

Either 1) ra adn may be dependent on dmoxpivacba. ‘To answer 
this question truly is adverse to our interests,’ évayria being used 
instead of évayriov, by assimilation to dAn6j. 

Or 2) droxpivac6a: may be taken as epexegetic of ddn67. ‘The 
truth, if we answer what is true, is opposed to our interests.’ 


kal d€dipev odxi pi) mpoxarayvdvtes quay Tas apetas Fooous civa Tay 53. 4. 


53. 4. 


55. 


3. 
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Spetépwv ZykAnua aird moujre, GAAa uy GANors xdpw hépovtes em) dieyvo- 
opevny kpiow kabiorapueba, 

tas dperas fooous elvae x.d. -Not as the words are taken by 
Géller and Arnold, ‘that our services to you are less than your own, 
for thus tperépov has no proper meaning, but simply ‘that our 
virtues are less than your own,’ cp. ili. 57 init. 

It is doubtful whether yapw dépovres refers to the Plataeans or to 
the Thebans; whether the words mean 1) ‘that we are being 
sacrificed to gratify others,’ or 2)* ‘that you, to confer a favour on 
others, are sacrificing us.’ 2)* is in accordance with the use of 
the expression which invariably has an active and not a neuter 
sense, but the construction is harsh, xydpw épovres, although 
so near the verb xaOiorapeda, being a ‘nominativus pendens.’ When 
the doubt lies between an unusual meaning of a word or phrase 
and a harsh construction, the latter is in Thucydides the more 
probable. It may be further remarked that ydpw $épovres naturally 
refers to the same subject as mpoxarayvévres. 

Compare, for the thought, Isocr. Plataicus (xiv.) 67, évOvpeiode 
& dre Aaxedatpoviov peyiorny eroveiobe karnyoplay bre OnBaiors xapttopevor, 


Tots Tov “EMAnvev mpoddrats, jas rods evepyéras diépOerpav. 


kal mpododvat adrods ovkért fv Kaddv, GAdws Te Kal ods ed mabay Tis Kat 
avrds Seduevos mpoonydyero Evupdxous kat twoduTetas peTédAaPev. 

kai before airés 1) connects «d waav with avrds Sedpevos, or 2)* 
answers to the kai following, and connects mpoonydyero Evppaxous 
with modireias peré\aBev, Either 1) ‘especially when, having ex- ~ 
perienced good at their hands, and at our own request, we had 
been made their allies and shared in the privileges of their city,’ 
or 2)* especially when we had experienced good at their hands, 


..and, at our own request, had not only been made their allies, but 


also shared in the privileges of their city ;’ modsretas perehaBev 
answers to adrés Seduevos, ‘have gone out of our way to ask for 
protection and in return have received the rights of citizenship.’ 
But according to 1) ma@ev, being closely connected with Seopevos, 
must refer to a time previous to that of the alliance (mpoonydyero), 
whereas we never hear of any earlier benefit conferred by the 
Athenians upon the Plataeans. According to 2) maéév may be 
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defended as the historic aor. (see note on iv. 112. 1), The kindness 55. 3. 
shown by the Athenians will then be their ready reception of the 
Plataeans into their alliance. 

The speaker implies that the Plataeans already possess the rights 
of Athenian citizens: but if so they must have been admitted to 
them before the fall of Plataea, probably at the time of the original 
alliance, cp. iii. 63 init. éyéveoOe emi rH tperépa tipwpia, ds qaré, 
*A@nvaiay Evppaxor kat wodiras, 

This earlier connection of Plataea with Athens was ignored, or 
at any rate is not mentioned, by Isocrates, whose Plataean oration 
contains many reminiscences of Thucydides. He speaks of rights 
of intermarriage and of Plataean citizens who were descended from 
freeborn Athenian women (§ 54). But whether he is referring to 
the times before or after the fall of Plataea is uncertain. If the 
earlier connection existed, it probably extended no further than to 
such privileges as émvyapia and ¢yxryois. It is remarkable, and 
strikingly illustrates the hold which the mere name of their native 
city had upon Hellenes, that the Plataeans, who had been made 
Athenian citizens, should within a few years have thought it worth 
while to reestablish their ruined home. 


OnBaios d€ modAa pev kal GAda jyds 7diknoay, 75 S€ TeheuTatov adroi 56. I. 
Eimore Sv Garep kal rade mac yopev, 

é¢ dmep need not be taken with 16 redevraiov, which stands as an 
accusative absolute at the beginning of the sentence; ‘and as for 
their latest crime, 1) you yourselves are well aware what are the 
causes of our present misfortunes.’ Or 2) putting a comma after 
Eumore, d¢ dep may be connected with 4 7Sixnoav jyas supplied from — 
the previous clause after éinore. Poppo would read &’ drep, but 
the plural drep answers better to the plural rd8e._ 

kai before rae answers to xai before dAAa, ‘besides our old 
wrongs, these fresh sufferings.’ 


ci yap TO adrixa xpnowpe tpay re Kat exeivov wodepiw 7d Sixavov 56, 1. 
AnWeoGe x.7.A. 

For Ajeobe in the sense ‘to conceive of’ cp. note on 59. 1 
infra. 2 


56. 1. 


56. 5. 


56. 7. 
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The dative xpyoiug may be explained as the dative of measure, 
similar to that following «ixd{ew, crabpacOa, etc. ‘For if you are 
going to measure justice by the rule of your own expediency,’ The 
two dative cases connected by the same article and by ré, xai, 
forcibly express the double aspect of the motives by which the 
Lacedaemonians were influenced. 


of py ta Evppopa mpds tiv epodoy abtots dopadeia mpdacortes, 
For the other reading, ra gvpqopa atrois, cp. note on English text. 


Kairot xpi) TaiTa mept TOV alTady dpyolws paiverOa yryvyocKortas, Kat Td 
Evuépor pt) GdXo te vopioa ) trav Evppdyer trois dyabois érav det BéBorov 
Thy xdpw tis dpetis Exwou, cal Td tapoutika wou tty adpeAyov 
KaQiorhTat. 

These words, though in form general, are really aimed at the 
Lacedaemonians. ‘You ought to show that you do not entertain 
different opinions of us at different times, when our conduct is the 
same. You should remember 1)* that true expediency is nothing 
but the manifestation of a lasting gratitude to good allies, com- 
bined with a proper regard to one’s own immediate interests, 
—with ¢xeo. supply from ¢aiverGa, ‘men in general ;’ 2) or ray 
Evuppaxov of dyaboi being made the subject of eywo.,—‘ that true 
expediency is only this, when, in our relations with good allies, 
they are sure of a return for their goodness, while (as a matter of 
course) our own immediate interests are sufficiently secured.’ 

The second clause, though parallel in form to the first, is in 
reality a limitation thrown in by the way, and the undue emphasis — 
which it gains by parallelism is softened by the indefinite particle 
rov= ‘although at the same time there must be some regard paid 
to one’s immediate interests. There is no need to read éxovst, 
which is feeble, and spoils the rhythm of the sentence. 

The MSS. vary between jyiv and tyiv. The sense of qyiv is 
general: if we read éyiv there is a return from the general to the 
particular ; i.e. to the case of the Lacedaemonians. 

In the last clause opéAysov seems to be substituted for Evpdéepor 
merely in order to avoid tautology. ‘ Your true interest is to com- 
bine gratitude to good allies with your own immediate interest.’ 
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épare Oras pn ork amodc~wvra avdpav dyabav répi, adrovs dpeivous 57, 1, 
évras, amperrés Te eTrLyvavan. 

emtyvavat. émi- implies that the Lacedaemonians are going out of 
their way to pass sentence on the Plataeans. Cp. i. 70 init. ra indp- 


, , 4 a 7 ,»” > ‘4 > - > 7 
xovrd te cafe, kat Erryvavat pndev, kal epyw ode rdvaykaia efixéo ba. 


oirwes Mydav te xparnodvray dmwddtpeba Kal viv ev ipiv trois mplv 57. 3. 
Araros OnBaiav joowpeba, cai dio dyavas Tovs peyiorous inéornper, 
TéTe pev tiv mod et px mapédoper Apa SrapCaphvar viv d€ Oavdrov 
kpiveo Oat. 

‘Who after the Persians had the upper hand (i.e. after Ther- 
mopylae, when the Persians gained possession of Boeotia) were in 
a state of ruin,’ or ‘ were all but ruined.’ 

tére pév x.tr.A4. These words refer, as Arnold rightly remarks, 
not to some ‘fancied danger of starvation’ in the Persian war, but 
to the recent siege. ‘Cp. infra, 59 fin. eiAdueOa yap dv Ape redevtIjoa. 
rére=‘just now.’ Cp. note on viii. 62. 3. 


kairoe GEvo0pév ye Kal Gedy Evexa tov Evppaytkdy Tore yevouévav kal Tis 58. 1. 
dperis ths és tovs “EXAnvas xapPOjvar tas Kal perayvava, ef re dd 
OnBaiwv éereioOnre, thy te Swpedy dvtataTHGaL avrovs jr) Kreivewy ods pi 
tpiv mpérer, odppovd te dvtt aicxpas Kopicacbar xdpw, Kal py, idoviy 
Sdvras Gdots, Kakiav avrovs dvtiAaBetv. 

dvtararjoa, The Thebans request the Lacedaemonians to 
slay the Plataeans. The Lacedaemonians are supposed to make a 
counter request to the Thebans that they shall not be asked to slay 
the innocent. 

cadpord te avri aicxpas KopicacOa xdpw. It is not clear whether 
xapis refers 1) to the gratitude which would be shown by the 
Plataeans in return for an honourable compliance with their wishes 
on the part of the Lacedaemonians, contrasted with the gratitude 
shown by the Thebans for a dishonourable compliance ; or 2)* to 
the honourable boon to be granted by the Thebans, contrasted 
with the dishonourable boon which the Lacedaemonians, if they 
slay the Plataeans, will grant to them, ‘to receive an honourable 
boon instead of (granting) a dishonourable one.’ According to 2)* 
the language is somewhat inaccurate, since xopicacda does not 
apply to aicxpas xdpiros. But the sense obtained is more forcible. 

VOL. II. fe) ; 


58. 1. 


58. 4. 


59. I. 
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kopicacba, avrida8eiv are parallel to dvramarrnoa, not to pi Kreivew, 
and follow aéwdpev. 


éripapev Kata ros Exaotov Snuooia éoOjpact re Kat rois GAAows vopipors. 
Either 1)* with offerings of garments, or 2) more probably with 
mourning garments, i.e. used in processions. ‘These are not said 
to be offered like the fruits of the earth, and there is no evidence 
for the practice of offering garments to the dead. For the case of 
Periander (Herod. v. 92. 28, 29) is exceptional. It is true that 
the explanation ‘garments worn in processions’ goes beyond the 
natural meaning of the words in a prose author, Cp. however 
Aesch. Eum. 1028,— 
owxoBarras évdurois €oOnpact 
TLare. 
And Plutarch (Aristid. xxi), a good authority on Boeotian matters, 
preserves the fact that in his own time, on the sixteenth day of 
the month Maimacterion, the commemoration still continued, at 
which the chief magistrate of the Plataeans, wearing a purple 
garment and carrying a funeral urn, led the procession, sword in 
hand, through the city to the tombs of the fallen. 


heicacba dé cat émixracOjvat rh yroun olktw oddpove KaBdvTas, pi 
dy mevodpeba pdvov Seuvdrnta Karavoodvras, GAN’ oloi re dv dvres mabowper, 
kat &s GoTdOpntov rd tis Evuopas, Stwi wot av Kal dvakio ~Evprécot, 

oixr@ cappou, ‘by reasonable compassion ;’ reasonable, a) be- 
cause we are innocent, 4) because all men are liable to the same. 
A favourite strain of reflection among the Greeks; cp. Soph. Aj. 
121,— 

erokrelpo 8€ viv 
Svornvoy Euras, kaimep dvra Sucpevn, 
SOovver’ ary ovyxaréfevxrat Kaki, 
ovdey Td TovTOU padAov 7} TOvpdOY oKOTaY. 

1)* otkr@ cdppo is the dative of the instrument after émxAacOqvar, - 
The construction being weakened by the interposition of 77 yvopg 
is supported by AaBédvras, ‘ be softened by pity, taking pity,’ like 
ayyeaddke & Spx@ mpooriGels, ‘tell him with an oath, adding an oath,’ 
Soph. El. 47. 

Or 2) AaSévras may mean ‘taking,’ i.e. ‘regarding’ our case with 
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pity. Cp. iii. 38 med. od 1d Spacey mordrepoy der AaBdvres 7H TO 5. 1. 
dxovobév: iii. 56 init. ef yap 7O adtixa xpnoip@ tpav te Kal exeivov 
trodepi@ Td Sixatoy AneorOe x.7.d.: Vi. 53 fin. mavra trdémras éAdpBave. 
Cp. also iv. 17 med., vi. 27 fin., vi. 61 init. 

@s dotaOynroy x.r.A. ‘How uncertain it is on whom the hand of 
misfortune may fall, however («ai) undeserving he may be.’ 


Tpeis Te, @S Tmpérov Huiv Kal @s 7 xpeia mpodyet, aitoupeba ipas, Oeovs 59. 2. 
Tovs 6uoSepious Kal Kowods Tay “EAAnVey émiBowpevot, Teicar TADdE, TpOde- 
popevor Spxous ols of tatépes Sudv dpooay pi dprvypovetv, ixérar yryvd- 
pela tuav tay matpgwov tdpev, cai émixadovpeda tods Kekpnkdtas pi) 
yevéobat imd OnBaios, pndé trois éxPioros Pidraros dvres mapadobjva. 

mpoepspevor ..+ #7) Guynpoveiy may be taken either 1) with the 
preceding, or 2) with the following words. 

1) ‘Calling upon the Gods whom the Hellenes worship at 
common altars, we entreat you, at the same time appealing to the 
oaths which your fathers swore, to be persuaded by us, that is not 
to forget those oaths :—we are suppliants at the sepulchres of your — 
fathers,’ etc. pi) dpynuoveiv is governed by airovpeda, and is a further 
explanation of meioa rade. The anacoluthon is to be accounted 
for a) by the passion of the sentence, 4) by the intervention of a 
participial clause, which makes it easier for the writer to lose sight 
of the preceding finite verb. 

Or 2) the whole clause from mpodepduevoe down to mapadoOjva 
may be an explanation of rdde, the asyndeton being accounted for 
by the explanatory nature of the words. (Cp. note on iii, 37. 2.) 

‘We entreat you to grant our request, and our request is 
this:—appealing to the oaths which your fathers swore, that 
they would not forget them’ (or, with a change of subject, ‘and 
beseeching you not to forget them) we become suppliants at 
your fathers’ tombs,’ etc. dyynpoveiy may follow either dpocay or 
mpoepdpevot. : 

meioa rade, lit. ‘that we may persuade you of these things.’ py 
yever Oat, scil. jyas. 


a : a ‘ 
TH pévtou abtH ida vorepor idvrav "AOnvaiwy emi rods “EAAnvas, pdvovs BQ, 2. 
abd Bowwray drrikica. kairor oxéacbe, ev oiw elder Exdrepor nuay TodTo 
»~” 
émpa£ay, 


0 2 
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62. 2. 7% avrf idea, ‘in the same manner,’ or ‘on the same principle ;’ 
cp. vi. 76 med. tH 8€ abry id€q. exeivd te Exyov kai ra evOdde viv 
meip@vrat, 

év oi cider: dos from the general sense ‘ form’ may mean either 
‘state of things,’ as here and in viii. 90 init. of d€ ray rerpaxociwy 
padwora évavriot dvtes TH TowvT@ elder, or ‘mode of action,’ as in Vi. 
77 fin. épa@vres avrots én rodro rd eldos tperopevous, Sore Tods ev 


Adyous Huav Siordvat x.t.d., Vili. 56 init. 


62.3. dep d€ ears vdpors pev kal TH Gwppoveotdtw évavTidtaToy. 
‘That which is most opposed to the laws and to the idea of 
moderation,’ or ‘to the most perfect form of government.’ 


62. 4. kal obrot idtas Suvdpers eAmioavres @rt paAdov oxNoELY K.TA. 
The absence of the article shows that idias is to be taken closely 
with oxneew, ‘that they would have a still stronger hold on power 
for themselves.’ - 


63.1. as dé dpeis padrddv re HOiknkare Tods "EAAnvas kai GéudtEpol core mdons 
pels p ipduxiy 7 po on 


Cnpias. 
Cp. note on ii. 40. 1. 


63. 1. ovxodv xpnv Ta mpds Hpas pdvov ipas émdyer8at adrois, kal wy Evverréevae 
per avrav adXots. 
Poppo reads éndyeoOa for imdyeoOau, against the authority of nearly 
every MS. The change however seems to be required by the sense, 
ahd is supported by émnydyeoe infra. 


63.3. Kali Aéeyere ws aicxpdy qv mpododvan Tovs evepyéras’ TOAD Sé ye aloxiov 
kal adtxorepoy rovs mdvras “EXAnvas Katampodobvat, 
The stronger word xarampoSotva: is reserved for the greater 
offence. 


63. 4. ipeis pev yap ddiKcovpevor aitovs, ds paré, émnydyerbe, Tots dé AdiKodow 
@dAous Evvepyot Kxaréornre. xalror Tas Spotas xdpiTas pi) dvrididdvae 
aicxpiv paddov } ras pera Stxaocvrns péev dedneioas, és adixiav dé 


drodiWopévas. 
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ipeis pév ydp «7.4. ‘You say that you summoned them to your aid 63. 4, 
when you were wronged, but you became the accomplices of the 
wrong doers.’ It is better to take rots dd:covox generally than in the 
sense of ‘them when they were doing wrong.’ For although the 
article followed by é¢ is constantly used for the demonstrative (see 
note on iv. 33. 2), yet here an opposition would be introduced 
between avrovs and rois 8¢, which really refer to the same persons. 

tas dpuoias xdpiras, favours or obligations which are attended by 
no inequality, because they were honourably conferred and can be 
honourably returned. ‘It is dishonourable not to repay honourable 
obligations; but the reverse of dishonourable not to repay those 
which are justly due but cannot be honestly repaid.’ 

Cp. ob« tony adrois tiv xdpw ayramédore supra, and also iii. 58 
init. c@ppovd re dyri aicxpas xopicacOa xapw. It is true, as Poppo 
observes, that the ydpis here is different from the xdpis spoken of 
in c. 58 init. But the mention of xdpis in the speech of the 
Plataeans may have suggested to the mind of Thucydides the 
repetition of the thought in a different connection. 


dnAdv te emouncate ovdé rére Tv “EAAjvov Evexa pdvor ov pydicavres, 64, I. 
GN Gre od8 ’AOnvaior, Spets 8€ roils pev radra Boudspevor moueiv, Tois de 
ravaytia. 

With ipeis 5€ Bovddpevon supply either 1)* dpAov eromoare or 2) djAov 
eroujcare ov pndicarres. tots dé, either 1)* the Thebans, or 2) the 
Hellenes exclusive of the Athenians. In the latter case the speaker 
is chiefly thinking of the conduct of the Plataeans, not in the 
Persian war, but in more recent times. 


€Bovdovro tous re Spay xXeipous pykére pAddov ‘yevéoOat, Tovs Te dueivous 5, 3, 
ra af éxew, cwpponorai dvres Tis yvopns, Kal Toy CopaToy Thy TeAW 
ov« &ddoTpLodyTeEs, GAN’ es tiv Evyyéveray oikevodvtes, 

paddoy x.t.A. 1) ‘Should no longer be bad instead of good’ 
(padAov, scil.  dyabovs): or 2)* ‘should no longer go on growing 
worse and worse’ (uaAdov xeipovs), cadpomorai dvres x.t.d. ‘ In- 
tending to reform your principles, and not to alienate (or estrange) 
Plataea from your persons (i.e. from her citizens, by death or 
exile), but to bring her back into the circle of her kindred.’ 


65. 3. 


66. 2. 


67. i. 


67. 6. 
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adXorpiodvres is joined with rév copdrer, but in: its opposition to 
oixewobvres is to be taken absolutely. 


ei dpa kai eSoxodpev Te dvereckéotepov mpakat ov pera Tov mAnOous tpav 
écedOdvres, Ta pev Spowa ov« dvrarédore Huiv, pyre vewrepioar Epy@, Adyots 
re weloew adore e&edbciv, embeuevor Sé mapa tHv EvpBaocw K.7.A. 

veotepioat and meioew are both explanatory of éuoa, the indefinite 
or negative notion taking the aorist and the affirmative the future. 
In the future weivew the simple fact seems to be expressed as an 
intention. See English text, and compare for similar uses of the 
future iv. 9 fin. odiow 8¢ rod reiyous taitn dabeveordrov dvros, emt- 
onrdcacOa aitovs iyyeiro mpobupycecbor: iv. 126 fin. rov te és xetpas 
eetv mordrepoy rd exhoPiycew nuds dxwdvvas wyovvra’ éxeiv@ yap av 
mpo tovrov éxpevro, where in the same way the negative rod... 
edOeiv is expressed by the aorist and the. affirmative rd éxpoBnoew 
by the future. 


kat tavta, ® Aaxedaiudmot, rovrov evexa ereEnOopev kai imep bpov Kat 
jpar, wa tpeis pev eidnre Sixatws airav Katayvwodpevor, jets Oe ere 
SotmTepoy TETULWPHLEvoL. 

xarayvocdpevo refers to the sentence which the Lacedaemonians 
are about to pass on the Plataeans, reripwpnudva to the vengeance 
which the Thebans have already taken upon them by assisting to 
capture their city, and by urging their execution. Cp. § 5 infra, 
ovk avraroddvres viv Thy tony Tinwpiav’ évvoua yap meioovra, where the 
past and future sufferings of the Plataeans are similarly blended. 

nueis S€ &re dowwrepoy rerywpnuevoe is to be construed, not with 
eiSGpev supplied from «idjre, but with some verb like pawepeda, i. e. 
the passive of eiddpev, ‘that it may be shown how righteous has 
been our vengeance.’ Probably the change in construction has 
arisen from the desire to combine antithesis in the form of the 
sentence with conciseness. 


od Adywv Trois adyavas mpobncovres, GAN Epyav, Sv ayabav pev svrav 
Bpaxeia 1 amayyedia apkei, Gpaptavopevwv dé Adyor reo KoopnOevres 
mpokadtppara yiyvovrat. 
- dpapravopéver 8¢, scil. epyov, like jyaprndn 6 mois, ii, 65 fin. 
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GAN’ Fy ot tyepdves, Gowep viv ipeis, keparawdcavres mpds Tods Edp- 67. 7. 
Tavtas Siayvepas toujonabe, hoody tis em’ adixors Epyors Adyous Kahovs 
Cntnoet. 

iv dorep viv bycis rononobe= iy, Gorep viv ipeis Siayvopas Toreiobe, 
Siayropas tornv@vrat, Kedadamcarres refers to the shortness of the 
Lacedaemonian question, mpds rovs £vpmavras to its being asked of. 
all the captives without distinction. 

Here again (cp. note on c. 67. 1) the Thebans consider the ques- 
tion as already involving the condemnation of the prisoners. 


of 8€ Aaxedaypdvict Sixacrat vopilovres 76 emepornpa odiow dpbas eewv, 68. I. 
el te ev TH TOdgu@ in’ adtav dyabby wemdvOacr, SidtL Tv Te GAKOV Xpdvor 
Hétouv 840ev abtods Kara tas wadads Tavoaviov petra tov MAdov arovdas 
jovxdgew, kat Ste Sotepov & mpd Tod TepiTeryiLerOar mpoelxovTo adtois, 
Kowovs elvar Kat’ éxeiva, ds odx édefavTo, fryoupevor TH €avtav Sixaia 
Bovdjoe exorovdor {Sn tm airav Kaxds memovOéva, addis TO aitd eva 
ekagrov mapayaydrvres Kal €pwravres, et re Aaxedaipovious kai rods Evppdxous 
dyabdy év ro moheuo Sedpaxdres eiviv, dmdére pin paiev, amdyovres améxrewov, 
kat e£aiperov eroujoayro ovdéva, 

tév te a&Xoy xpdvov refers to the time between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. The assumption that the Plataeans were 
bound by the treaty made with Pausanias never under any circum- 
stances to fight against the Peloponnesians was regarded by 
Thucydides as a mere pretence (576¢r). 

néiovy ... yrvxdgew need not imply a formal request. Such a request 
is certainly mentioned in ii. 72 init., but it is better to refer the 
words to the general attitude of the Lacedaemonians. For the 
imperfect 7£iovv and the general expression of time (rdv doy 
xpévov) indicate not so much a particular occasion as the stand- 
ing offence which the conduct and temper of the Plataeans gave 
to the Peloponnesians. 

The construction of the passage is doubtful. 

Either 1)* dre dorepov is dependent on as ovx éde£avro, The ré in 
rév Te G\Xov xpévor is slightly out of place, for it should have been 
joined with dire: as odk édéfavro answers to didn Aéiovy and gives 
the second reason for the conclusion of the Peloponnesians. 

Or 2) dre dorepov is dependent on j€iovr jovxdew adrovs repeated, 


68. I. 


68. 4. 
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and as ovk edé£avro after dre dorepoy involves an asyndeton, which is 
concealed by the complexity of the sentence. 

In either case a second mpoetxovro has to be supplied, dre varepor, 
& mpo rov mepiretxiferOat mpoetyovro avrois, mpoetxorro. 

Or 3) ngiow jovxdfew adrovs being still repeated before Gre, 
there is a confusion between Gre dorepov, & mpd rod mepirerxifer Oat mpoei- 
xovro avrovs, Kowovs eivar kar’ éxeiva, ovx éd€£avro, and dre varepov mpd 
Tov meptretyiCerOat mpocixovro aitois Kowovs eivat kar’ éxeiva, ds ovK edeEavro. 

Or 4) placing a comma after ére dorepov, os may be a resumption 
of dre, the clause 4 mpd rod repirerxifecOa x.r.d. being the remote 
accusative after edéavro: ‘and when, in reference to the offers 
which they made, when I say they did not receive these offers.’ 

Lastly, and this is the simplest explanation, 5) os ov« edéfavro 
may depend on the clause which follows, jyovpevo: «.7.d., rather than 
upon vopifovres x.t.d., Of which it is the resumption. 


oxeddv Sé te Kal 7d §Upmoy wept UWAarady of Aaxedaipdmor ovras 
> Ud > - , a ’ > a > ‘ 
dmorerpappevor eyevovto OnBaiwy Evexa, vouifovtes és Tov méAepoy avToUS 
dpi. téTe Kabiotdpevov @peAivous eivat. xal Ta pev kara WAdravay Erer 

dg ‘ é ss > 87; > AG: , , wet 4 LA > x , 
Tpitw kat éveynKoote, ereidn “AOnvaiwv Evppaxyor €yévovto, ovT@s erehev- 
THOEV. 


oxeddv dé re Kal 7d évpray=‘ pretty nearly throughout the whole 


_ affair,’ or ‘all through the whole affair:’ cai adds emphasis to ré 


69. I. 


gipray. oxeddv 71, though in form qualifying, is not so in meaning. 

apr rére, cp. note on iii. 3. 1. 

gre tpiro «t.A. The a prior? reasons urged by Mr. Grote 
(Part ii. ch. xxxi. ad fin.) against the date here assigned to the 
alliance of Plataea and Athens (519 B.c.), and partly inferred from the 
narrative of Herodotus (vi. 108), have a good deal of weight. But 
they can scarcely be allowed to counterbalance the express and 
particular statement of Thucydides. 


ai 8€ reacapdxovra vies Tov leXoTovynciay ai AeoBiors BonOoi €AOoveat, 
ws tore hedyouat dui Tod meAdyous ek Te Tov "AOnvaiwy éemdwyPetoar Kal 
mpos TH Kpnry xepacbetoat kal aa adriis omopddes mpds thy IeAomdy- 
maov KatnvéxOncay, karahapSdvovow év ty KudAnvy tpioKaidexa Tpinpers 
K.T.A. 
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kai after xemaobeioa joins the preceding participles 1) with 69. 1. 
omopddes, =arapeioa, Or 2) placing the comma after dm’ atris in- 
stead of after omopddes, with am airis,=Aimodca airny, omopades 
being then closely connected with xarnvéy6noar. 


€BovAovro yap of Aaxedaipdriot, ws THs AéoBov npaprykeray, mréov Td BY. 2. 
vautixdy mououvtes és thy Képxupay mredoae cracid{oveay, Sudeka, pev 
vaucl pdvas mapdvrav *AOnvaiwy mept Navmaxroy, mplv S€ mwhéov Te émr- 
BonPijoat ex trav "AOnvay vautixdy, STws TpOpPdowot. 

dros mpopbacwc: follows és tiv Képxupay-mActoa. The construc- 
tion would have been clearer if Thucydides had written émas 8€ 
mpopOdcwor mplv mov te émBonOjoat ex Trav ’AOnvav vavtixdr, but the 
present order brings out the connection between da3exa pév vavot 
and mpiv S¢ méor x.t.A. 


T@ pev Ady@ dxrakogiov TaddvTwv Tots mpogevors Sunyyunpevor. 70. I. 

Tois mpogevars not exactly =iré ray mpokéver, but a ‘dativus ethicus’ 
‘bailed on the security of their proxeni,’ that is of Corinthian 
citizens who were the representatives of Corcyra at Corinth. As 
the captives numbered about 250 and the nominal sum required 
was 800 talents, or £192,000, the ransom of each man would 
‘be 3% talents, or £768. Cp. i. 55 med. where it is said of the 
captives, ériyyavoy S€ kai Suvdyer airav of mdelovs mparo dvres tis 
nédews. But, as the sum was never intended to be paid, we need 
not, with some of the commentators, discuss the unusual amount 
of the ransom. 


tmdyovow avrov ovrot of avdpes és Sikny. 70. 3. 
Scil. the conspirators who had returned from Corinth; not, as in 
the English text, the partizans of the Peloponnesians generally. 


(npia S€ xa? éxdotny xdpaxa éméxerro oTaTHp. 70. 4. 

The values assigned in the notes on the English text to the 
Corinthian drachma (i. 27 med.) and stater, and to the Aeginetan 
drachma (v. 47. 6; 63 med.) are those usually given on the as- 
sumption a) that the Corinthian drachma was identical with the 
Aeginetan, 4) that the ratio between the Aeginetan and the Attic 


70. 4. 


70. 5. 


WA.2; 


74. 1. 
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drachma was 5:3. MHultsch (Gr. und Rom. Metrologie) denies 
both these statements, and estimates the ratio just mentioned not 
at 5:3 but at 7:5. He would reckon the Corinthian and Aeginetan 
drachma, not at 1s. 4d, but at 6d. (p. 260) and 1s. 1d. (p. 258) re- 
spectively, and the Corinthian stater, not at 2s. 2d, but at 1s. 6d. 
(p. 260). The other view of the ratio between the Attic and 
Aeginetan standard rests on a direct statement of Pollux, iv. 76, 86. 
To this view other, but less direct, statements of ancient writers, and 
the actual weight of coins which have been preserved, are opposed 
(Dict. of Ant. s. v. Pondus ; Hultsch, p. 134 ff.) 


oprdvrov Sé av’ra&v kal mpos Ta iepa ixerdv xabeCouevay dia mAjjbos THs 
(nulas, Stas tagdpevor dmosdow, 6 IeBias (eriyyxave yap Kai Bovdjs éy) 
meidet, Ste TH vdu@ xpnoacba. of S ered) TH TE vopw efeipyovto, Kal 
dua K.T.A. 

Sros tagdpevor drodéow, ‘That they might pay by arrangement,’ 
or ‘ by instalments,’ lit. ‘fixing’ the times. Cp. i. 101 fin. ypqyard — 
re daa eet drodoivat abrixa tagdpevor Kal TO Aoudy épewy, 

7® vou, either dative of cause or reason, ‘ by reason of the law,’ 
or dative of instrument (cp. Herod. ix. 111, td rod vépou ée€epyd- 
pevos). é&¢ipyovro, ‘ they were prevented.’ Either 1)* generally, ‘ they 
could do nothing.” Arnold compares Herod i. 31, éxdnidpevor rH 
épn, Isocr. Archidamus (vi.) 84, av & dpa pevoOdper trav édridov Kab 
mavraxdbev éeipyopeba, Or 2) ‘they were prevented from doing 
what they wanted,’ i.e. paying by instalments, rod raédpevos amrododvat, 

Possibly the offenders may have had the care of the sacred wood 
or grove which surrounded the temple. But of this occasion and 
perhaps aggravation of their offence Thucydides says nothing. 


méurrovor O€ Kat €s Tas ’AGnvas eds mpéoBers mepi te TaY mempaypevav 
diddgovras, ws Evvedepe, kal rovs éxei xatamepevydras meicovras pndev 
dvemitndevov mpdocew, OTwS pH Tis EMLoTpOph yernTat. 

dros py «r.A. is to be taken after mreicorras, not after mpaccew. 
For the anticipated revolution or reaction would be dreaded, not 
by the refugees at Athens, but by the oligarchs at Corcyra. 


Siadumodons 8 huépas pay adéis yiyverat, 
Scil. the day already mentioned in c. 73. 
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deioavres dé exeivor, py és Tas’ AOnvas aromeuPbdat, xabifovew és rb tov 75. 3. 
Atosxovpap iepdv. Nixdéorpartos 8€ avrovs dviorn re Kal mapepvéeiro. as & 
ovk ereber, 6 Oijpos émAtobeis emi rH mpopdce TavTy, ds ovdey adbrav tyes 
Scavooupever TH TOO ph Evpmdetv dmotia, rd re dra airav ék Trav olka 
fdaBe Kai abtOv twas, ots érétuxov, ei pi) Nexdorparos éxoduoe, diépOetpav 
dy, dpavres 8€ ot Gow Ta yryvdpeva Kabifovew és Td “Hpaiov ixéra, Kat 
yiyvovrat otk éddacous TeTpakocior, 

Th ToD py Evpmdciv dmorig. Either 1) the mistrust which was 
shown by their not sailing, or by their reluctance to sail, or 2) wy 
being a repetition of the negative in dmoria, ‘ by their mistrustful 
reluctance to sail,’ cp. ii. 49 med. 9 dmopia rod pi jovxdger, ‘ their 
distressing inability to take rest.’ 

airay twas, probably a few who, unlike the rest, had accepted ihe 
offer of Nicostratus. of d@ddo, those of the suppliants in the 
temple of the Dioscuri who did not accept the offer of Nicostratus. 
They fled to the temple of Here probably because they considered 
it a holier sanctuary. But it is not easy to see how they could 
have passed safely from one temple to the other, unless under the 
protection of Nicostratus or when the opposite party was not 
watching them. of dAAo: cannot mean ‘those who had not taken 

_refuge in the temple of the Dioscuri,’ for then Thucydides would 
leave unfinished the narrative of the fate of those who had taken 
refuge there. 


of pev ody IeXomovynatoe ris vuKros evOds Kara taxos exopifovro én’ 81, I. 
otkov mapa Thy viv. 

For similar sneers at the proceedings of Alcidas cp. the narra- 
tive of his expedition to Ionia, especially iii. 33 init. as y7 éxodcvs 
od oxnoav GdAy 7) Mehorovyncg. — 


Kepxupaior 5€ alcOdpevor tas re Artixds vais mpoomdeovoas rds re ray 81. 2. 
moeuiav oixouévas, AaBdvres Tovs Te Meoonviovs és thy médw ifyayov 
mpérepov €€@ dvras, kai ras vads mepuTredoat Kedevoartes, As exhipwoay, 
és rov “YAXaikov Apéva, év Sow Treprexopilovto, rav éxOpav ct twa AdBorev, 
Gméxrewov, kal €k Tay vedv Soous Erevcay eo Bnvat exBiBalovres &MEXPGVTO, 

The popular party divided their enemies. Thucydides, as his 
manner is, is silent about the incredible perfidy of the Corcyraean 


81. 2. 


81. 3. 


81, 4. 
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democracy, who thus put out of the way the men who had 
volunteered to help them (c. 80 init.), rots re ixérais neoav és Adyous Kat 
ois GAdos, Orws cwbnoerat 7 wodLs* Kal Twas adlTdy Erewway és Tas vais 
copqedt. | 

The Hyllaic harbour in which the massacre took place was the 
part of the town most completely in the hands of the democratic 
party (c. 72 fin.), ddixopevns dé vueris 6 pév Sipos és Ti dxpémow Kat Ta 
petéwpa Tis méAews Katapevyet kai abrod EvdAdeyels idpvGn Kai rov “YAAaixov 
Auéva efyov. This harbour appears to have been south of the 
town, as we are told that the other harbour was the one facing the 
mainland. The ancient Corcyra was situated upon the promontory 
south of the modern town. 

€v do@ meptexopifovre. The massacre was the work of a few 
minutes : while the ships were going from one harbour to the other 
the popular party slew any of their enemies whom they caught in 
the town, and when the ships arrived slew the oligarchs who were 
in them. 

exBiBdfovres amexpavro, Nearly all the MSS. read dmexapnoap, 
which gives no sense; for we should not be told what became 
of the captives. dmeypévro, the reading of one (Ven.) and found 
in the margin of two good MSS. (Aug. Cl.), and dvexpnoavro, a 
very natural emendation, are both attributed to Thucydides by 
the lexicographers. Neither dmexpavro nor dvexpnoavro are found 
elsewhere in Thucydides, which is some reason for assuming that 
one or other of them is the true reading in this passage. One 
inferior MS. (Parm.) has dvexpévro in the margin. 


Lee -~ 7 4 > ld 
kal ek tev Sévdpwy tives amnyxovTo, 


I. e.‘ from the trees which were in the precinct of the temple.’ 


jpépas te Enrd, as adixdpevos 6 Eipupéday rais éénxovra vavot mapépenve, 
Kepxupaion opav airav trois é€xOpots Soxoivras elvar ecpdvevov, Thy pev 
aitiay émupepovtes tots Tov Sipov Katadvouow, dméOavoy d€ tives Kat 
idias €xOpas Evexa, Kai GAdoe xpnpdtov ohiow doeidouevav tnd Tov 
AaBdvrov. 

The stress is upon ry airiav. The words trois rév djpov Kara- 
Avovew express not the fact of the men’s guilt, but the nature of 
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the charge brought against them, scil. rod rdv djpyor xaradvew. The 81,4. 
article with xarad\iovow means that the charge which the people 
brought was only applicable to those who aimed at subverting the 
democracy. But the fact was that men were put to death from all 

sorts of motives. 


ovTas dp} oTdows mpovxapynoe* kal CSofe paddov, didre ev trois mpoTy 8], 6. 
éyevero. 

ordovs in the first clause is general, ‘revolution,’ but, with eoge, 7 
otdois must be supplied from the sense of the words otras api 
ardots mpodxopnce. For év rois mpory cp. note on iii. 17. 1. 

‘Other revolutions were worse, although this seemed the most 
atrocious because it was the first of them.’ This is the spirit of 
the words ¢doe padXov x.r.A. And the same point of view is main- 
tained throughout, and is indicated by the expression mpoerodunéy in 
84 init., and probably by rocavras dpyais tais mporas éxpnoavro, 85 
init. (although it is possible that these words may refer to the 
second massacre at Corcyra, iv. 47, 48). Having regard to the 
strength of language used by a writer who does not often ex- 
aggerate, we naturally ask, to what does Thucydides refer when, 
after describing every sort of perfidy and cruelty, he speaks of the 
Corcyraean sedition as only the first in a series of similar and even 
greater horrors? 

The chief disturbances which occurred in the lifetime of Thu- 
cydides were those attending the establishment of the 400 and of 
the 30 at Athens; now in both these, though the oligarchs were cruel 
and arbitrary, great moderation was shown by the party which 
overthrew them. There were also contemporary with Thucydides 
a revolution at Megara (Thuc. iv. 74. 2, see note), referred to 
possibly, but not certainly, by Aristotle, and with a difference 
(Pol. iv. 15. 15, v. 3. 5, 5. 4), in which the aristocracy put to 
death 100 of the democratical party, although they had taken an 
oath to observe an amnesty ; a revolution at Argos (Thuc. v. 82); 
at Syracuse (Thue. viii. 85, Diod. xiii. 63. 73); and at Samos 
(Thue. viii. 21, and later, Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 6, edOds dé wai ) GAA 
‘EdAds ddeornke "AOnvaioy pera tiv vavpaxiay mri Saplov' obra de 
opayis Tv yvopipoy Toncayres Kateixov tiv médw). The story told 


81. 6 
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in Heraclides Ponticus of the cruelties committed by. contending 
factions at Miletus (Athenaeus, xii. p. 523), probably relate to 
that earlier time of civil strife which is described by Herodotus, 
v. 28. 

But none of these revolutions were attended, as far as we know, 
with any special circumstances of cruelty or with the extirpation of 
the opposite party, except those at Argos (cp. Pausanias, il. 20, 
Diod. xii. 80) and at Samos. It may be observed, however, that 
Thucydides appears in his account of the ordovs at Megara to refer 
back to his general description of ordoes. He thus leaves the 
impression that he here means no more than actually occurred at 
Megara. Cp. the language which he uses iv. 74, épxcavres miorect 
peyddas pndev prnortkaxnoew ... Kal TovT@y mépt avaykdcavtes Tov Spor 
Wipov havepay dteveykeiv, os Kateyvoobnoay, exrevvay, With iii. 82 med. kat 
dpkot et ov apa yévowro ~vvaddays, 83 init. od yap jv 6 Siadiowy ovre 
Adyos E€xupds ove Epos HoBepds, 82 fin. pera yn pou ddixov carayvaceas. 
There is no trace in Aristotle’s account of revolutions in Greek 
states that exaggerated cruelty generally prevailed. 

We can only reply to the difficulty thus raised that Thucydides 
may have been led away by a real sense of the political evils of 
party, may we say also by a love of rhetoric which for once is too 
strong for him? The picture is aggravated by the horror of 
anarchy in the writer’s mind. In this passage, and perhaps in this 
passage only, he has forgotten the character of a critical historian. 
But it may be suggested that he is writing under the impression 
created by the tyranny of the Thirty and the revolutions in the 
islands, which were abetted or encouraged by Lysander. Through- 
out the Athenian empire, after the fall of the city, the miseries of 
the allies must have been great, and we find Lysander playing 
much the same part in them which is attributed to the Athenian 
generals at Corcyra (Plut. Lys. xiii), ovre yap dprorivdny ore mov- 
riv8ny dmedeixvve tods dpxovras, GAN éraipelas kat Eeviais xapiCdpevos Ta 
mpaypata Kat Kuplouvs mov Tins Te Kal Kokdcews, modAais d€ mapayevd- 
pevos abtos oayais kal ovvexBdddov tods Tv pilav éxOpovs ovK emueckes 
edidov roisEdAnat detypa tis AaxeSaipovioy apyjs. We should probably 
understand this and some other passages of Thucydides better 
(cp. notes on ii. 65) had he lived to complete the whole work. 
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Or Thucydides may have been silent respecting other atrocities 81.. 6. 
because it did not come within his general plan to dwell further on 
the details of Greek revolutions. Something may be allowed for 
our ignorance of the facts. Scenes like those which occurred at 
Corcyra may have been enacted elsewhere, and no record of them 
may have been preserved. Nameless cruelty, like nameless virtue, 
has often been hidden from the eye of posterity. 


€rel vorepdv ye kal may, ws elmeiv, rd “EXAnuixov éxuvfOn, Stapopav 82. I. 
odoay éxacraxod Trois re Tv Sjpwr mpoordras Todis ’AOnvaiovs éwdyerOar 
Kal tois ddiyots Tovs Aakedaipovious, Kai ev pev eipnvy ovK dy éxdvTwy mpd- 
gacw, oi5’ éroivwv mapaxadeivy aitovs’ tohepoupévoy b€ Kal Euppaxias 
dua éxarépos ti Tav evavtiovy Kaxdoe Kai odhiow avrois ex Tod aviTod 
Tpoormanoe pgdios ai émaywyai Trois vewrepifey te Bovdopévors émopi- 
Covro. 

The infinitive éméyecOa is governed by the idea of an object 
contained partly in éxw76y, partly in diapopér», Notwithstanding 
Arnold’s argument from usage to the contrary, some sense of the 
verb d:ap¢pew probably enters into the substantive d.apopd, as into 
the adjective S:dpopos in i. 68 init. ds Evexev ray airois idia Srapdspwv 
Aéyovor, and in iv. 87 init. odrw wodAjy wepromyy Tv Hiv és Ta péeytora 
Stapdpwv mrorovpeOa. 

éuppaxias ... é€ropifovro. Again the construction is uncertain. 
évppayias is either 1)* a genitive absolute with which some verb 
such as trapxovens is to be supplied from the previous sentence— 
cp. Svahopav otodv above: or 2) the genitive after ai émaywyai, 
being the emphatic word, and therefore placed at the beginning 
of the sentence. ‘When they were at war, then (xaé) an alliance 
‘was readily introduced.’ 

mohepoupevor Corresponds to ev pev eipnvy. But for the genitive 
absolute which should have followed, answering to the clause ovx 
dv éxdvrav...ovd€ éroiuwy, the finite verb émopigovro has been sub- 
stituted. 


kat émémeoe TONKA Kat XaheTa Kurd ordow Tais mddcot, yryvopeva BB, 2. 
pev Kal det dodueva ews ay 7 aity picts avOpamwy 7, paddov dé Kal 
hovxatrepa Kat Tots etdeot SinAdaypéva, os dy Exacta ai peraBodal trav 


Evytuxiav epiorarrat. 


82. 2. 


82. 3. 


82. 4. 


82. 4. 
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pad\dov=1) pGdAov yryvdueva, Or 2) paddAov xaderd. In cc. 82-84 
Thucydides is describing the features of revolution not in Corcyra 
only, but in Hellenic states generally, and the whole passage is 
one of those digressions in which Thucydides sometimes indulges, 
e. g. the digression about Pausanias and Themistocles, about Teres 
and Tereus, about the fall of the Pisistratidae, etc. It may have 
been added after the fall of Athens. The first words, nai émémece 
kt... are a resumption of émet vorepdy ye x7... at the beginning 
of the chapter, which prepare the way for the more general con- 
sideration of the subject. 


éoraclaté re obv TH TOY TédEw, Kal TA EhuoTepiLovTa mov mUCTEL TOY 
TMpoyevonevwv odd emeepe tiv imepBodryv Tod xawodioOa ras Sravoias 
TOY T emiXeLpnoeay TEpiTexynEL Kal TOY TYLwploy aroTig. 

Ta trav médewv is a periphrasis for ai médes (as ra epuorepi{ovra for 
ai épvotepifoveat), but has a somewhat more general meaning, 
‘everything about the cities was in a state of revolution.’ 

miare: TOY mpoyevopevwy k.T.d., lit. ‘by reason of hearing what had 
been done before greatly exaggerated the extravagance of the 
revolutionary temper.’ In a certain sense the report of what had 
been done before might be called the cause of later excesses, for 
it suggested possibilities of still greater atrocities. If succeeding 
generations had never known the cruelties which had been com- 
mitted by their predecessors, they could not have consciously 
exceeded them. 


kat tiv cl@bviav afiwow ray dvondrav és Ta Epya avrndagay TH 
Sixadoet. 

agiwors=‘ value,’ or generally received meaning. és ra épya goes 
with déiaow. tf d«adoe 1), ‘in their estimate,’ scil. of men’s con- 
duct ; or 2)*, ‘by their thinking fit, i. e. ‘as they thought fit” ” 


7d 8 eumdnkras 6€d dvdpis poipa mpocerébn, dapddera dé 7d émBov- 
Aevoacbat, amorponis mpdpacis evdoyos. 
doddreta dé 7d emiBovrevoacbau, the reading of nearly all the MSS., 
is not indefensible. Either 1) 7d émBovAetoacbac may be an epexe- 
getical acc. after dopddea, ‘security, i.e. ‘deliberation,’ a possible 
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meaning of émBovdeicacba, or 2) 1d émBovdedcacba may be taken 82. 4. 
in the more common sense of ‘ conspiring,’ as the so-called ‘acc. 
of reference,’ (cp. note on ii. 87. 1) after dogdAea, =‘caution in con- 
spiring.’ But the loose construction of 1é émPovkedoacGa with the 
simple substantive is very harsh. 

For the dative dopadeig (one bad MS. and Poppo) cp. iii. 56-fin. 


oi py Ta Eippopa mpods Thy epodoy airois dopadeia mpdacorres. 


ov yap peta Tay Keipevor vonav Gphedlas ai rovadrar Evvoda, GAA mapa 82. 6. 
tods kabeordras meovegia. 

1) dpedias may depend on rév vdpor, ‘ for such combinations are 
not formed in accordance with established laws which have for 
their object the public good ;’ or 2) raév véuwv may follow adedias, 
‘are not based on the public good of established laws;’ i.e. like 
established laws on the public good; or 3)* @@edias may be taken 
as a predicate with évvodu, ‘such combinations are not formed for 
the public good.’ Thus the antithesis to mdcoveEig becomes more 
pointed. 


Td Te amd Tov éevavrioy Kadds heydpeva evedéxovro Epywv gudaky, ei 82. 7. 
mpovxotey, kal ov yevvardrnrt. : 

Either 1)* by watching their enemies’ actions, or 2) by watch- 
fulness in their own actions, i.e. by increased precautions. The. 
latter gives the better opposition, and is confirmed by amé rav 
épyov ris émpedeias, ‘by the vigilance of your administration,’ 


iii. 46 fin. i mpot>xaer, scil. of evavrior. 


paov 8 of moddoi Kaxodpyor Svres Sefiol KéxAnvTat 7 duabeis ayaboi, 82. 7. 
kal TO pev aloxvvovra, emt 8€ 1G dyddAovrat. 

These words have been translated, 1) ‘men like better to be 
called clever when they are rogues than simple when they are good.’ 
But this meaning of paov with a passive verb cannot be maintained, 
we can say pdov xadovo. in the active, ‘they more gladly call,’ but 
not ‘are more gladly called, paov xékAnvra, which could only mean 
2)* ‘they are more easily called.’ 

7@ pév—réo dé, either 1)* ‘ goodness,’ and ‘cleverness,’ or 2) com- 
bining the two ideas dpabeis—dyabot and Sefvoi—xaxoipyot, ‘ they 
are ashamed of simple goodness but glory in clever dishonesty.’ 

VOL. II. P 


82. 8. 


82. 8. 


83. 2. 
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of yap év tais médeou mpoordvres peta SvdpaTtos Exdrepor ed’mpemois, 
mAnOovs Te icovopias moduTiKhs Kal dpioroKpatias GHppovos mpoTysyeer, 
Ta pev Kowa Ady@ Oepamevovres GOAa errovodvTo k.T.A. 

The dative mporiyoe: is a variation of the genitive with perd 
in the preceding clause, intended to support mAnOous te. . . copovos, 
which is too remote to be governed by the preposition. 


mavtt dé rpdr@ dyovitsuevor addAnov mepryiyverOar érdApnody te Ta 
dewdrara éweinerdv Te Tas Tys@pias Ere peifous, ov péxpt Tod Stxatov Kab 
Th more Evupdpov mpoTibevtes, és Sé 1d Exarépors mov det dovyy Exov 
dpigovres. ; 

‘ And they went still further in their revenges.’ jei{ous expresses 
the result of éreéyecav. The somewhat feeble construction of ras 
tys@pias With émeéjecay (cp. ili. 108 init. of Mecojnor... 7d odd Tod 
épyou €£7\Oov), is supported by the words od péxps . . . mporiBévres. 

mporievres, the more difficult reading, has also in this passage 
better authority than mpoorévres, ‘ inflicting ;’ mporiOévres may- 
mean 1) ‘ fixing beforehand,’ i.e. imposing. od negatives mporiévres 
as well as péxpe rod Stxaiov x.r.A. For the partisans whom Thu- 
cydides is describing did not ‘fix beforehand,’ or ‘ enact’ punish- 
ments by law at all, and therefore could not be said to ‘enact’ 
their revenges in disregard of justice. Some such idea as ¢yplas 
must be supplied from ripepias. 

Or 2)* mporOévres may be taken in a more general sense, 
‘proposing no definite limits of justice or expediency to their 
revenges.’ 

od yap fv 6 Siadtcar obre Adyos exupds obre Spxos hoBepds, kpetaaous 
Sé dvtes Gmavtes Aoyiopw és TS dvéAmotov Tod BeBatouv, wy madciv 
padXov mpoeakdmov 7) TirTedoat édvvarro. 

kpetooous May mean either 1) ‘they were strong rather,’ i.e. 
‘instead of trusting oaths and promises they were strong in de- 
spair ;’ or 2)* ‘they were strong in despair rather than in anything 
else.’ ‘The thoughts of all men irresistibly tended to despair of 
security.’ Aoywpe, dative of manner after kpeiocous, ‘ strong in their 
calculations.’ Or 3) xpetooous dvres may be taken in a different sense, 
and Aoywopoe may be joined with mpoeckdérovr. ‘All men, when 
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superior in power, by consideration of the hopelessness of security, 83. 2. 


were led to provide for their own safety, instead of being able to 
trust others. Or 4) rod PeBaiov,=4 7G BeBaiw, may be taken after 
kpeiooous : ‘all men having regard to the uncertain event, found 
more strength in making calculations than in securities such as 
oaths and promises’ (Stahl, Classen). But the force of the words 
is thus weakened, and the construction of the genitive, though not 
ungrammatical, is unnatural. ¢s=either 1) ‘in view of, or 2) ‘in 
reference to,’ or 3) carries out the idea of motion contained in 
kpelogous dvtes Aoyiop@, ‘ inclining to.’ 


oi b€ karadpovoivres Kav mpoarcGdoOar «.7.X. 

mpoacbéoOa is governed by the idea of vopigovres or jyobpevor 
latent in xaradpovoirres, ‘thinking in their arrogance that they would 
perceive in time.’ 


The genuineness of c. 84 has been denied by the Scholiast, 
and doubted by several modern scholars; among them by Bekker, 
Poppo, Classen. Dr. Arnold in his first edition, vol. i: p. 613, 
was of opinion that there was ‘no other Greek writer at once so 
good, so wise, and so eloquent as to have been capable of being 
its author.’. But in the second edition, while continuing to maintain 
that the thought is quite worthy of Thucydides, he is induced by 
the authority of the Scholiast, ‘whose judgment in such matters 
as well as.that of other scholiasts he has learned to value more 
and more highly,’ to deny the genuineness of this chapter, which 
now appears to him ‘affected and caricatured in style, probably 
the work of some student of Thucydides living at Constantinople 
in Christian times.’ 

It is argued on the one hand, 

1) That Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 28-33, 
having commented on c. 82 down to the words émt d€ r@ dydd- 
Aovrat § 7, and having made a transcript of the rest of c. 82 and of 
¢c. 83, there stops. But Dionysius likewise omits to comment 


83. 4. 


84. I. 


upon a considerable section of c. 82. §§ 1, 2, kal ev pév cipyyy ... 


Tas dpyas Trav moddGy Spout, besides part of § 4, 7d 8 eumAjkros fd 

avdpds polpa. mpoceréOn, and of §§ 6, 7, Kal rds és odds avrovs... pi 

‘ wponaéeiv, and having made a transcript of a long passage may not 
P2 


84. I. 
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have thought it worth while to complete the quotation. The words 
by which he introduces the citation are as follows, Oj0@ 8¢€ kai ra 
éfjjs, ov8€ play ére NéEw exavrod mpoorBeis. No promise is here given 
that he will write out the whole passage. 

2) That the Scholiast rejected the passage (ra &BeAcpéva oddén - 
trav eényntav oe Covevdidov eclvar, doa yap kal To Timm Tis 
épunvetas Kal Tots Siavonnact modty éudalvovra tov vewrepiopdv). But it 
is unlikely that he has preserved any ancient tradition. This will 
seem the more improbable when we consider that c. 84 is con- 
tained in every extant MS. And the reason given by him for the 
rejection of the passage by himself and others is merely the 
obscurity or enigmatical character of the style, which Dionysius, 
regarding such obscurity as characteristic of Thucydides, attributes 
equally to the whole description of revolutionary Hellas, as well 
as to many other passages. 

This argument is one of which we are at least as well able to judge 
as the Scholiast himself, and the obscurity of the 84th chapter of 
Book III is not a strong ground for doubting that it was written 
by the author of the preceding eighty-second and eighty-third 
chapters, and of the Melian Controversy; of the Introduction 
i. 1-22, of passages like the beginning of iii. 68, and part of 
viii. 89, etc. 

On the other side it may be observed that, 

1) The precise coincidence of the supposed spurious passage 
with our chapter 84, considering that the division into chapters 
was unknown to Thucydides, is very improbable. If 84 is an 
insertion, we may as well assume at once that the whole of 82, 83, 
are also inserted by a later hand. 

2) The interpolation of a long paragraph in any writer of the 
age of Thucydides, or Herodotus, or Xenophon, would be without 
parallel; and no motive for it can be imagined in this passage. 

3) If the complexity of the language seems to be a caricature 
of Thucydides, it is more probable that he should have been 
exaggerating his own style than that a later writer should have 
elaborated so curious a forgery. 

4) The thought though obscure and involved is weighty and 
comprehensive. And the words have some latent or ‘ undesigned” 
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coincidences with the language and thought of Thucydides, which 64, Ie 
seem to lie out of the range of the forger’s art. Compare § 3, 
a&tovai te Tovs Kowods rept Tav TowovTev of avOpwrot vopous... ev Gav 
Tipwpiats mpoxaradvew, with v. 90, 7 ev 7 vopifopev ye, xpnoimov... py 
KaTadvew tas td Kowdv adyabdy, The same remark applies to the 
opening words of the 84th chapter, év ody r7 Kepxipg ra moda abrav 
mpoeroApnén, compared with the concluding words of 81, dire ev 
Tois mpatn éyévero, and with ra éepvorepi{ovrd mov x.r.A. (82. 3), a 
similarity probably too ingenious for a forger. A fainter re- 
semblance is found in 81. 4, amé@avov Sé twes kal idias ¢xyOpas evera 
kal Got xpynparar opiow dpedopever ims tov AaBdvrwr, compared with 
padicra & dy dia maous emibvpotyres Ta tov médas exew. But this 
argument, though an element in arriving at a conclusion, is not 
equal in strength to the preceding. 

Nothing is said in the above criticism of differences in the use 
of words or constructions, because such arguments are too un- 
certain to have much weight on either side of the question. There 
is no word or construction which we can affirm positively not to 
belong to the age of Thucydides. And the very small amount 
of Greek prose writing which existed in that age and is now 
extant, renders the determination of such questions generally 
-impossible, especially as the Greek language was then still ‘ fusile,’ 
and the meaning of words was rapidly changing. 

We infer therefore without any doubt that chap. 84 is the 
writing of Thucydides. 


ev & ovdv ti Kepxipa Ta Todda attav mpoerodundn, Kat dmdca VBpe 84, 1. 
pev dpxdpevar 7d méov 7) cwoppootvy imd Tdv Thy Tiuwpiay mapacxdvrav of 
dvrapuvdpevor Spdcevay, mevias S€ tis ciwOvias dmaddakeiovrés Twes, 
pddiora & Gy Sid wdBous emOupodvres ra rev wédas Exewv, mapa Sixnv 
yeyreokorey, of Te pi) emt mreovetia, dd ivov dé padiora emidrres, 
dradevoig opyis mreiorov expepdsuevor, Ouds Kat Graparnras éwedOorev. 

Ta mOAAa aitav...Kat dxéca. The long period with its several 
members, érdéca dpdcerav—yryvooxorev—ereOorev, is an explanation 
of ra wokAd. The main verb throughout is mpoerodunby. al drooa 
«.7.A. particularizes the general statement which has preceded, 
‘both what men would be likely to do from desire of revenge, 


84, 
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. and what from impatience of poverty, and what from party spirit.’ 


But in the subsequent words the construction with pey and dé 
takes the place of «ai, which should have followed, an antithesis 
being introduced between those who are stimulated by revenge 
only, and those who act under the pressure of poverty. 

1)* The participles express what actually did take place, to 
which the verbs in the optative add the notion of what was 
likely to have taken place in consequence, and in fact did take 
place. This sense of the optative is, or arises out of, that of 
indefinite recurrence in past time, ‘ and all that men would naturally 
have done who—,,’ lit. ‘did from time to time who—.’ Cp. vii. 71 
med. fv re ev TG arg otpatetpate Tay AOnvaioy... mdvra Spod éxodoat, 
ddoguppds, Bon, uxdvres, Kpatotpevor, GAda Soa év peydro kwdive péeya 
otpardredov trodvetdy dvayKkdloito pbéyyer Oat. 

a in the second clause, pddcora 8 dy bia wabous éemOvpodvres ra 
Tav méhas Exe, rapa dixnv yryvockorev, probably goes with the participle 
and not with yyvackoev, because no dy is used with the correspond- 
ing finite verbs. ‘The dishonest designs of those who wished to 
be relieved of their poverty, and who would be above all men 
passionately covetous of their neighbours’ goods.’ 

2) But it is possible to take a with yryvocxorey and to supply it 
with dpdcerav, érédOorev, in which case the explanation of the ae 
tive given under 1) is unnecessary. 

8a mdOovs. 1) ‘passionately,’ or ‘in their excitement.’ Cp. 
7 épwrixdy mabos in Plato, Phaedr. 265 B., and Aristot. Rhet. i. 2. 5, 
dia 8€ TOv axpoaray, Grav eis mabos imd Tov Adyou mpoaxbdow. These 
examples are sufficiently near to justify the somewhat rare sense 
assigned to md@os in this passage, which is probably an anticipa- 
tion of the more abstract uses prevailing later. 2) It is also pos- 
sible that the word may be used in the more common sense of 
‘ suffering,’ i.e. a) ‘in their suffering state,’ an expansion of the 
idea contained in sevias ciwOvias ; or 4) ‘ desiring to have their neigh- 
bours’ goods, all the more because they inflicted suffering,’ i. e. they 
enjoyed their gains most when ‘something had happened to’ the 
previous possessors. 

That the savage Corcyraeans were not insensible to the need of 
‘unity among themselves is shown by an inscription found at Dodona 
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(date uncertain), in which they ask ‘to whom of Gods or heroes 84. 1. 
they should sacrifice and pray’ in order to attain it,— 
Gedv T[d]xav ayabay 
én[t] kowevra rot K[o|pxupa[ios 76 Al rp 
Nd@ kal ra A[t|éva ri Ka [cdr ij] 
jpder Oior[r es kai edx[ dpevor | 
Gpovooier | 7 |i rayadv. 
(émtxowdvra = émxowodvrat, ‘communicate with, or ‘make inquiry of ;’ 
vdg==vaiy.) M. Carapanos, ‘ Dodone,’ i. p. 72; Hellenica, p. 443. 


oi pey ovv Kata tiv méAw Kepkupaiot rouvras dpyais Tats mpeTats 85. 1. 
> > , > ¢ 
és adAnous expncarro, 

tais mparas. ‘Thucydides seems here to return to the words at the 
commencement of the description, dir: ev rois mparn éyévero: see 
note on iii. 81. 6. 


9 Oddacoa émaveh Poin, ard tis Tére ovons yas Kal Kuypar@beioa éerndOe BY. 2. 
THs TOES pépos TL. 

The MSS. all read émeAOotca, which, if genuine, must be taken 
in the sense of advancing, i.e. retiring from the shore, towards 
the mountain wave which afterwards broke and inundated the 
city. But the harshness of this explanation, the tautology of 
érehOodca and émpdde, and the use of the word éeravaydpnors in the 
description of the corresponding phenomenon at Peparethus, 
lead to the conclusion that éraveAOotca is the true reading. Cp. 
dmoored\Xew, § 5. The natural event seems to have been understood 
by Thucydides as follows: When the earthquake occurred the 
land rose near the shore; the waves became heaped up for a 
moment, and then returned, but so as to form permanently a new 
coast line. A similar disturbance occurred at Peparethus, but with 
a difference, the sea retired, but did not advance beyond its old 
boundary. The same phenomena have been observed to attend 
earthquakes in later times. See Darwin, Naturalist’s Voyage, ch. 
xiv; Lyell’s Geology, vol. ii. ch. xxx. 


airtov & &ywye vopi{a rod rowdtrov, 7 ioxupdratos 6 ceurpods eyévero, BO, 5. 
kara todro darooré\Kew te tiv Oddaccav Kal éarrivys wddw emroTHOpEevnY 
Biadrepov Thy émixduow toreiv. 


89. 5. 


90. I. 


92. 4. 


92. 5. 
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Thucydides is pointing out the connection between the earth- 
quake and the inundation. Where the earthquake was most violent, 
there the inundation was greatest. But the effect was indirect, 
being immediately caused by the recoil of the sea after the earth- 
quake was over ; hence rij @ddacoay and not, as we might expect, 
rov cewpdv, is the subject of moeiv. dmoorédAew, either act. or neut. 


rod 8 ubrod bépous érodéyour pev Kal Gddou, ds éxdorrors EvvéBauvev, év 
Th LikeNig, Kal aUTOL of SiKeAcrar em aAAHAovs orparesovres Kal ob 
"AOnvaior Edy rois oderépors Evppdyous* & 8€ Adyou pddwora dba }} pera 
tav AOnvaiwy of Evippaxor @mpagav 4 mpds rovs ’AOnvaious of dvruroheusot, 
tovrov pynoOnoopa.. 

Kal avroi, Kat of "A@nvaio, are not contrasted with xai dAdo, all 
the armies which were fighting in Sicily, but are subdivisions of 
them ; ‘many were fighting, a) the Sicilian Greeks, 4) the Athe- ~ 
nians.. The general statement, xat dAdo x.7.d., is opposed to the 
particular which follows, 4 8 Adyouv pddiora déa «7A. But the 
opposition is imperfectly expressed, for the first clause speaks of 
the peoples who fought, and the second of the operations in which 
they were engaged. 


eri Te yap Th EvBoia vautixdy mapackevacOjva dv dor’ ex Bpaxéos tiv 
dudBaow yiyverOa, ris te ent Opakns wapddou xpyoipes eéew. 

Thrace is here as elsewhere put for that part of Thrace in which the 
Athenian operations were carried on, generally called ra émt Opaxns. 

Compare i. 60 fin. kat ddixvodvrae teacapaxooty juépa dorepov emt 
Opdkns, fj Moridaa dnéorn: iv, 70 init. et Opdxns orpareiav mapackeva- 
Cépevos: Vv, 34 init. jxdvrav adrois rév dd Opaxyns pera Bpacidov 
cEe\Odvtav otpatiwray: v. 35 init. rods émt Opdxns svppdyous : 
med, rovs émt Opakns orpatimras: fin. Meoonviovs te Kat rovs EiA@ras 
efayayeiv, Somep kai adrol rods dws Opaxys. 

ris mapddov. Cp. for the use of the genitive i. 36 med. rijs re 
yap “IraXias Kat Sixehias kadds wapdmdou keira x.r.A. mapodos, either 1) 
simply ‘the way into Thrace,’ or 2) ‘the way past the enemy's 
country into Thrace.’ 


mparov ev oov ev Aedqois roy Gedy emnpovro, kedevovros Sé, é&emepypav 
Tovs oiknTopas K.T.A. 
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We may observe that in this instance the God is stated to give 92. 5. 
his sanction to an enterprise which ends in complete failure. 


vewpid te mapeokevdgovro kal Hpkavto Kara OeppomvAas kar avtd 7d 92. 6, 
atevdy, draws edpUNakta adrois ein. 

iipfavro. ‘They began the works connected with the docks at 
Thermopylae, four and a half miles east of Heraclea. éas eipi- 
Aaxra «in, either 1) ‘scil. ra vedpia, for the better protection of the 
docks themselves, or 2)* for the better protection of Heraclea, 
and the road which led to it, against enemies from the south. 
e’pvdaxra is used like mroorepa (eyévero), i. 8 med. ‘ that every- 
thing might be well protected.” Compare viii. 55 med. edgudaktd- 


\ > ”~ 2. a” > / A a“ , 
TEpa yap avrois éyiyvero, €t mot arraipo TO TGv Tlehomovyncioy vautikdv. 


airtov dé iv ot Te Oecaador ev Suvdper dvres KT. 93. 2. 

ré implies a clause which is to follow. There were two causes 
which ruined Heraclea, a) the jealousy of the Thessalians, 4) the 
brutality of the Lacedaemonian governors, of te Gecoadol kai of 
apxovres. But in expressing the second reason a different con- 
struction is employed, ov pévrot HKirra of dpxovres K.T.A. 


Anpoobems & dvameiBera, xara rdv xpdvoy rodrov ims Meconviov, os 94, 36 
kaddov adT@ otparias tooavrns Evvetheypevns Alrwdois éembeoGa, Navrdkr@ 
TE ToAEpiows OdoL, KAL Hv KpaTHoN avTav, padiws Kat Td GAAO Hreipatikdv Td 
tavtn “A@nvaiois mpootojcer. 

See note on i. 9. 3. § 6. 


xpnabev adt@ ev Nepeég rovro mradeiv. 96. I. 
Thucydides, curious as he always is about oracles, records 

one respecting the death of Hesiod. For the circumstances see 

Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 19, p. 152 C foll. (Wyttenbach, vol. i. part 

II. p. 639). 


Th TUXN €Amioas. 97. 2. 
Literally, ‘induced to hope by his good fortune,’ not ‘relying 
upon his good fortune.’ 


€xpt pev oov of rogdrat eixdv re ra BEAN abTOLs Kal oloi re Hoav xpyoOar I. 
pEXpL po x 7 jay xpijoar, 98, 


oi b€ dyreixov' (ro€evdpevor yap of Airwdol dvOpwmo Widol dvecréAdovro"*) 


98. I. 


98. 4. 


100. I. 


101. 2. 
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érevor, b€ tov re to€apyov amobavdvros otro: SteoxedacOncav, Kat adroit 
exexpnkeoay Kal emi Todd TO abTe Tévy Evvexdpevor, of Te Airwdol evéKewwro 
kal €onxdytiCov K.T.A, 

avrois is what is called by grammarians the dativus ethicus, or 
the dativus commodi or incommodi, that is, a dative expressing not 
merely a relation but a feeling or reflection about a relation. ‘ As 
long as the Athenians saw (adrois) that the archers still had their 
arrows,’ etc. 

xai emphasizes either émt rod or the whole clause which follows.. 
T@ air mévm x.t.r., ‘harassed for a long time by the same ever 
continuing trouble.’ 


dnébavov dé trav re Evppaywv woAdol Kal avrav ’AOnvalwy dmdirat epi 
eikoot padirra kal éxatdv’ Tooovro. pév 7d mAROos Kal HAKia H adTH 
obras BéAtictoL 67 avdpes ev TH Trodeuw Ode ek ths AOnvaiay médews 
StepOdpnoar. . 

jrikia 4 adrh, scil. qv, ‘they were in the same prime of youth.’ 
It would appear from this passage that chosen battalions (@éArirot) 


were sometimes formed of troops of the same age. Cp. note on 
it, '18,°6; 7: 


tov & abrovd Oépovs Airwhol mpotrépapavtes mpdtepov es re KépwOov kai 
és AaxeSalpova mpéoBets . .. meiBovow adore oior méurpat orpariav emt 
Navraxrov 8a Thy t&v “APnvaiov émaywyiy. 

mpoméuWarres mpdrepov, having already or previously sent envoys, 
before the point at which the history has now arrived, and so 
before the Athenian expedition into Aetolia. ‘The Lacedae- 
monian expedition did not come of itself, but I must go ‘back 
a little to explain why it came.’ 

8a thy tev *AOnvaloy emaywyhy, because the Naupactians had 
invited the Athenians, iii. 94 med. 


Evvérpacooy d€ padiora aire tav Aoxpav ’Audicons, 8a Td TOV : 
dwkéwv €x8os SedidTes. 

The Phocians, although reckoned among the allies of the Lace- 
daemonians (ii. 9 med., viii. 3 fin.), were friendly to the Athenians, . 
and therefore the Amphissians, who were enemies of the Pho- 
cians, were glad to help the Peloponnesians. Cp. iii. 95 init. éws 
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kataBain és Paxéas, ot mpobipas éddkouy xara tiv ’AOnvaiwy dei wore didiav 101. 2. 
Evotparevew 7) Kav Bia mpocaxOjvat. 

It is clear from this chapter and from iii, 95 fin. that the Ozolian 
Locrians generally were allies of the Athenians. Hence the Lo- 
crians mentioned ii. 9 med. as members of the Lacedaemonian 
alliance, must be the Opuntian and Epicnemidian Locrians only. 


émi te Modvxptov édOdrres, THY KopwOiwv pev daroiktay, “A@nvaiwy Sé 102. 2. 
bm}Koov, aipodon. 

Molycrium is a second instance of a city standing to Athens and 
Corinth in the same relation as Potidaea, i. 56. 


Anpoobévns 8 6 AOnvaios (ere yap érvyxaver dv pera ra ek tis AirwAlas 102, 4. 
mept Navrakrov), mpoatrOdpevos tod arparod Kal Seioas mepi aitijs, éMOdv 
meter Axapvavas xaderas dia thy ex ths Aevkddos dvayopnow Bonbjoa 
Navmd«rg, Kal méumovoe per aitod émt t&v vedy xidious émXirus, of 
éoedOdrvres mrepierroinoay Td xwpiov. 

It is not likely that these words refer to Acarnanian ships. The 
fleet which Demosthenes had brought with him is spoken of as 
' having returned to Athens, c. 98 fin., while Demosthenes remained 
behind in disgrace. The Corcyraean squadron had also gone home 
(c. 95 fin.) There seems to be a reference by anticipation to the 
twenty Athenian ships of which mention is made in c. 105 fin. 


Sndot Sé padvora “Opnpos, 87s rovadra jv, év rots rect roiade, a eorw éx 104, 4. 
Mpoowstou ’Amd\Aovos. 

Wolf (Prolegomena, p. cv) considers that the so-called Homeric 
hymns were mpooiua in honour of the Gods, i.e. are made up of 
preludes, or fragments of the preludes, with which the rhapsodists 
introduced their recitations of the Homeric or other poems. Cp. 
Pindar, Nem. ii. 1-3,— 

6Oevrep Kat ‘Opnpida 
parrav éméav ta mod dordol 
apxovra, Ads éx mpooitov. 

This is very probable in itself and is confirmed by the meaning 
of the word mpooiyov, and by the concluding words of some of the 
hymns, cp. especially those of the third, ninth, and eighteenth,— 

aed 8 eye dp§dpevos peraBnoopat GAdov és Uuvov* 


104. 4. 
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of the seventh,— 
xaipe, TeKos SeueAns evwridos* ovdé myn eorw 
eid ye AnOdpevov yAvKepny Koopjoa dodjv* 

of the thirty-second,— 
xaipe, dvacca, Ged Aevkddeve, Sia TeAjvn, 
mpdppov, evmddxapos* oéo & dpxdpevos kkea hotar 
Goopa npibewv, dv kdelovo’ Epypar’ do.ol, 
Movodey Oeparovres, ad cropdatey épodvray. 

But the authority of Plutarch, by which Wolf in the Prolegomena 
supports his view, is not worth much. De Mus. 4. 6. 1132 D, 
1133 C (Wyttenbach, vol. v. part I. p. 631, 633), memoinra d€ rO 
Teprdvdpw kai mpooiyia xbappdixa ev éreow (in hexameter verse)... 
vopor yap mpoonyopevOnaav, ered) ovk e&qv mapaBnva Ka@ exaorov vevo- 
pucpévoy eidos Tis Tdgews. Ta yap mpds Tos Geois ws Bovdovrat ado- 
ctacdpevor, e&€Bawvov edOds ext te Thy ‘Opnpov Kat Tdv GAdov moinow, 
dprov S€ rodr’ Core Sid TOY Tepravdpov mpooiptor. 

The lines which follow in the MSS. of Thucydides differ con- 
siderably from the text of the Homeric hymn which has come 
down to us. They may be fairly regarded as presenting a text 
prior to the Alexandrian edition, and are therefore interesting 
as showing the kind of recension to which the Homeric poems 
were subjected. We may compare the two forms. 

Hymn to Apollo, 146-150. 

As in Thucydides,— 

Gore Ano, BoiBe, uaddiora ye Oupdv éréphéns, 
évOa Tor Edkexiraves "Idoves TyepeOovrat 

ovv ooiow texéeoor yuvati Te ony és ayuidv" 
évOa oe mvypaxin [re] kat épxnotvi Kal aod7 
punodpevor téprovow, Gray xabécwow ayava. 

As in Wolf’s Homer,— 

dAAa od Ano, BoiBe, pddior emcrépreat jrop* 
évOa rot EAxexirwves Idoves iryepéOovra, 

avy opoiow rexcecar kat aidoins ddéxoow* 

of 5€ ce muypaxin te Kal dpxnOu@ Kal dod7 
pynodpevot Téprovow, or av ornowvra ayova. 


The other quotation contained in the chapter agrees with our 
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present text, except in line 168, where the reading is évOa8’ dveipnra: 104. 4. 


eivos radameiptos éXOav, 


_Olpae lay on the Ambracian gulf, at a place where remains are 105. 
said to be still found, about three miles north west of the Amphilo- 
chian Argos, which is situated in a hilly country about twenty miles 
south east of the town of Ambracia. The Peloponnesians marched 
from Proschium about thirty-five miles nearly in a straight line 
northwards. They found the country deserted by the inhabitants, 
who were for the most part allies of the Athenians, and had gone 
to protect Argos. On approaching Argos they struck into the 
Mount Thyamus, and descending by night into the plain between 
the two stations of the enemy at Argos and at Crenae, effected a 
junction with the Ambraciots at Olpae, on the other side of Argos. 
Argos is described by Thucydides (c. 105 init.) as éem@adaccia, but 
the probable site of the town is about a mile from the sea. We 
may suppose, either that émadaccia is used in a loose sense, or 
that an inlet which now runs up into the land near the town 
formerly extended to the town itself. See Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 244 foll. 


- karadapBavovow “Odmas, teixos emi Adpouv icyupdy mpds tH Oaddoon, 105. 1. 
& more ’Akapvaves retxiodpevor KOWG SikagTypiw €xparro. 
xow®, either ‘common to all the Acarnanians,’ or ‘common to 
the Acarnanians and Amphilochians ;’ more probably the former. 


7d & GdXo ’Akapvaves @s Exacror TeTaypévor ETretXov. 107. 4. 
émetxov, ‘were spread over,’ or ‘occupied.’ Cp. i. 48 med. ré dé 


@Xo adrol émeixor. 


€mavaxwpodvtes 8€ ws E@pav Td mA€ov vewKnpevov, Kai of Gor ’Axap- 108. 3. 
vaves oict mpocexcivro, xaderas Suerd{orro és ras ”Odzas, Kai moAXol 
aréOavoy aitav drdxras Kai ovderi kdopo mpoomimrovtes TARY Mavtivéwy. 
otro: b€ pddcora Evyreraypévor mavrds Tov aTparov avexwpnpay. 

avréy, not the right wing of the Peloponnesian army just men- 
tioned, for the Mantineans were on the left, but, generally, ‘ of 
their army.’ spoonimrovres, either r) attacking the enemy, or 2)* 
dashing into Olpae after the retreat. 1) agrees better with the 


108. 3. 


109. 2. 


ULYT...2. 
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meaning of the word and with the general sense, 2)* is more ap- 
propriate to the particular situation. Cp. dueca{ovro, dvexopycar. 


dvayopnow Se ék pev Tod mpoavois ovk éoreicavto amact, kpupa dé 
Anpoobérns peta tov ~Evotpatryev ’AKxapvaver orévdovrat Mavrivedor kal 
Mevedai@ kal rois GANos Gpxover rev LeAomovynciay Kai door adrav heavy 
dfwodoyerarot dmroxwpetv Kata TdXoS, Bouvddpevos WAGoar Tods *"Apmpa- 
Ki@tas Te Kat Tov pucopspoy Sxdov Tov feviKdy, pddiora dé Aaxedarpo- 
vious kai IleAomovynciovs SiaBadeiv és tovs éxeivy xpntav “EAAnvas, os 
karampoddvres Td EavTdv mpovpyrairepov éromoavro. 

WrAdoa, ‘to leave weak and helpless.’ 

rov pucbopédpov 3xXov Tov Eerrxdy, i. e. mercenaries in the pay of the 
Ambraciots, who have not been previously mentioned, probably 
from the neighbouring tribes of Epirus, cp. ii. 68, 80. It is 
unlikely that the Peloponnesians would have left behind their own 
mercenaries if they had any. And in c. 111 infra no distinction 
is drawn between different classes of Peloponnesians, but only 
between Peloponnesians and Ambraciots. } 

The subject of droxapeiv is ‘the Peloponnesians’ to be supplied 
from ‘ the leaders of the Peloponnesians.’ Demosthenes negociated 
with the Mantineans, Menedaeus, and the leaders of the Peloponne- 
sians, not for their personal safety only, but for the safe withdrawal 
of their forces; the Ambraciots, their allies, being left to their fate. 


of 8 ’"Apmpaxt@rat Kal of dAdo, door pev ervyxavov obtws GOpdo. Evved- 
Odvres, @S @yvaoay amidvras, Spyunoav kat avrot kai eOeov Spdum, émxara- 
haBeiv Bovddpevor. of S€ ’Akapvaves 1d pev mpa@rov Kal mdvras évdpucay 
dmévat domdvdous Spoiws, kat Tovs TleAomovynaiovs émedioxov. 

pév after Sco, which is slightly out of place, is opposed to 6¢ in 
thé following sentence, of & ’Axapvaves, and has the same effect as if 
the words ran of pev ’Apmpaxi@rat kat of Gdor. . . of 8 "Axapvaves. 

1) as @ywoay may go with what follows, and otrws may mean 
‘on the instant,’ ‘ at once.’ 

Or 2) otrws may answer to és before ¢yywcay, ‘ who happened to 
have come together when they saw the others running away.’ Cp. 
iv. 135 med. rod yap Kadwvos mapevexOevtos, otws és Td SudKevoy, mplv 


> hal 4 / > 4 c / > ¢ 
eravedbeiv rov mapadiddvra aitdv, ) mpdabects éyévero, 
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A considerable portion of the Ambraciot army is evidently 111. 2. 
included in éc0, for not less than 200 of them were killed, 
iii, 111 fin. 


Kal yap tovs Meoonviovs mparous emirndes 6 Anuorbéms mpovrage xal 112, 4, 
mpooayopevety éxédeve Awpida te yAdooar iévras kal Trois mpopiaAaki miotw 
Tapexopevovs. 

For the employment by the Athenians of their Messenian allies 
against a Dorian enemy cp. iv. 41 med. 


6 dé Ivdddapos . . . émhevoe reAevTavros Tov Xetpavos emt to Aoxpov 115. 6. 
potptov 8 mpdtepov Adxns ethe. 

‘The fort which Laches had taken’ (c, 99) must have been 
retaken in the interval by the Locrians. 


€ppin S€ wept avrd rd €ap rovro 6 pvag Tov mupds éx THs Alryns, Somep 116, 1. 
kat 7d mpdrepov, Kat ynv Twa &pOeipe rdv Karavaiwy, ot émt rH Alrvy ra 
Sper oikodow, Sep peyordv eoriv dpos év TH Suxedia. éyerar Se mevry- 2. 
KOOT@ €ret punvat Tovro pera Td mpdrepov feipa, Td dé Eipmay pis yeye- 
vijoOat To pevpa, ad’ ob SiKxedia bd “EAAjvev oikeira. 
Thucydides here mentions three eruptions, the latest in the sixth 
year of the war, 426; one fifty years earlier; and a third earlier 
still, but occurring after the Greeks had colonized Sicily. Another 
eruption is said by Diodorus (xiv. 59) to have taken place in the 
year 396. We may infer with reason that the history of Thucydides, 
or at least this part of it, was written before, and not revised after, 
the year 396. 


td. 


BOOK IV. 


kai Gddat al wWANpodpevar EuedAov airdce éyxaboppiodpevat roy médepov 
evredbev trouoer Oat. 

Either 1), as Classen suggests, ai has crept in from the end of 
the previous word, or 2) the ships which were being manned are 
opposed to the ships which were already manned, rather obscurely 
implied in the preceding clause, ai 5¢ vjes Meoonvny eppovpovr. 


mpl toy otrov év &kpy eivat, 


Cp. note on ii. 2. 1. 


6 pev Evpupedar cai Sopoxdjs nreiyovro és tiv Képxupay, 6 Sé Anpo- 
abévns és tiv Tlvdov mparov éxédeve oydvtas aitovs kai mpdgavtas & Set 
Tov toby Troveto bat, 

mpagavras & Sei, ‘after doing what was to be done.’ Either 1)* 
a reference to elroy yppoOa rais vavol ravras mepl tiv Tehomdvynoov 
above, ‘after executing the design, whatever it was, which De- 
mosthenes had in his mind.’ ‘The language is purposely vague. 
Or 2) to be explained from the words which follow, 7&tov reexi- 
(cca rd xwpiov, ‘after doing what was necessary to fortify the 
place.’ Cp. c. 5 med. recxioavres of ’AOnvaioe rod xwpiov ra mpods 
Hretpov kal & padvota ede. 


Is Sphacteria the island now called Sphagia, and the harbour of 
Pylos the bay of Navarino, Paleokastro being identified with 
Pylos itself; or are we to look for the scene of action to the 
north of these places, and to assume Paleokastro to have been 
Sphacteria and the lake of Osmyn Aga the harbour? in which 
case Paleokastro must once have been an island, since joined to 
the mainland. 

Dr. Arnold first suggested the latter alternative, to which he 
himself inclines, chiefly on the ground that the bay of Navarino 
is too large and the entrance too wide to answer to the description 
of Thucydides. The length of the island given by Thucydides 
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(iv. 8 med.) is fifteen stadia, or about 12 of a mile; the actual length 
is estimated at 2} geographical or more than 2? statute miles. 
Similarly the southern entrance to the bay is about 1400 yards in 
width, and the northern, which is at present only practicable for 
boats, about 150 yards (Col. Leake, Morea, i. p. 401 foll.). But 
the southern entrance is said by Thucydides to have been a pas- 
sage through which not more than eight or nine ships could 
pass abreast, while the northern did not admit more than two 
ships abreast ; and both were to have been closed by ships placed 
with their heads looking towards the sea (c. 8 med.). 

To these objections we reply, that, whatever difficulties attend the 
ordinary explanation of the localities, much greater are involved 
in Dr. Arnold’s attempt to identify Sphacteria with Paleokastro, or 
the lake of Osmyn Aga with the harbour of Pylos. 

1) It is much more probable that Thucydides. should leave 
unnoticed the lake of Osmyn Aga and the hill of Paleokastro 
than that he should make no mention of the bay of Navarino and 
of Sphacteria. The latter, as Mr. Grote remarks, would naturally 
have afforded a landing-place for the Athenians, as the bay of 
Navarino would have given them a harbour, when they passed the 
night at the island of Prote (iv. 13 med.): for the island and the 
. harbour would not, in the supposed case, have been in possession 
of the Lacedaemonians. And Thucydides would not have op- 
posed riv #reipov simply to rv vigor (iv. 8 fin.) had there. been two 
adjacent islands close to the coast. 

2) It is impossible to suppose the name of Sphagia, which was 
given to Sphacteria in ancient times, cp. Strabo viii. 4. 2 (kai 4 
mpockeiévn TAnoiov Tov IvAov Sayia vacos* 4 8 avr Kal Spaxrnpia 
Aeyoué, «.t.d.), to have been transferred from Paleokastro to the 
‘present Sphagia. Of all old traditions the names of places are the 
most trustworthy, and such a change of name as is suggested by 
‘Dr. Arnold is most unusual, if not unparalleled, in ancient geography. .: 
And this change is supposed to have occurred in the name of a 
place-which, according to Pausanias (iv. 36. 4), was known to all 
mankind for its historical associations. It is true that Pliny, N.H. . 
iv. 55 (12, 19) says that there were ‘ante Pylum tres Sphagiae.’ 
But there is no proof whatever that any of these were identical 
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with Paleokastro, or even that Paleokastro, now joined to the 
mainland, was an island at all in ancient times. 

3) It is possible that Thucydides may have been in some degree 
mistaken (see Introduction on the Geography of Thucydides), or 
that the coast may have changed, or both. Some change in the 
coast is indicated by a shallow running out from the southern side 
of the southern channel, and extending nearly half way across. 
Here the water is only six or eight fathoms deep, whereas in the 
deepest part of the channel the depth is thirty-five fathoms. See 
Dr. Arnold’s map. 

4) The localities, according to Col. Leake, exactly answer to the 
description given by Thucydides, with the single exception of the 
size of the island and the width of the channel. No such exact re- 
semblance is to be found in Paleokastro, which is much too small 
to have been the scene of operations, being about a statute mile in 
length. And very great changes must be assumed in the forma- 
tion of the coast if Dr. Arnold’s theory be adopted. 

5) The remains at Paleokastro, which are very considerable (see 
Dictionary of Geography, Pylos), show that the place was inhabited 
from a remote time. But Thucydides tells us that the island was 
covered with wood and pathless, having never been inhabited (8:4 
ri det épnpiay, iv. 29 med.). 

It should be remembered that Pylos, the fort of the Athenians, 
is situated to the north of Sphacteria, and may have been the 
Acropolis of the ancient Pylos, which was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. But the site, and almost the name (for the Lacedae- 
monians called the place Coryphasium) were lost in the time of 
Thucydides. Cp. the oracle, partly quoted in Aristoph. Knights, 
1059, (whatever it meant), gore Ilvdos mpd UWvAowo- [Ilvdos ye pe 
éort kat Adz. | r 


kai amépatwe toddjy evropiavy EvAwy Te kai Aidwy, Kai pice Kaprepov 
dv Kal Epnpov abté Te Kal émt modd THs Xwpas. 

Zpnyoy avré re kai x.7.A. is an inexact expression, some such idea 
as épnpia qv having to be supplied from gpypov with emt rodd rijs x@pas. 
Lit. ‘the place was barren itself, and over a great part of the 
country,’ i.e. there was barrenness. The substantival use of such 
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phrases with émi is not uncommon, cp. ii. 76 fin. piay pev (unyamy) 8. 2. 
f} Tod peydAou olkodopjparos, kara Td xOua mpocaxbeioa, emt péya Te 
Karéceice Kal Tous TAaratéas épdBnoev, where emi péya is an accusative : 

iv. 100 med. xai éveotdqparo emi péya Kal rod GdAov Eddov, where it is 

a nominative, as here. 


dréxes yap oradiovs pdduora 4 IvAos rijs Sadprys rerpaxocious, kal éotw 8. 2. 
év tT) Meconvia roré ovo yi. 

Cp. Strabo, viii. 4. 2, gyal 8€ Sovevdidns, vavorabpov imdpga rav 
Meconviov ravrny tiv IvAov, where it may be observed that Strabo is 
not quite accurate, for Thucydides only speaks of Pylos as situated 
in the ancient territory of the Messenians, and says nothing about 
their having used the bay as a harbour. 


of S€ moddds epacay eivac akpas épnpous tis TleAorovyncoy, hv BovAnra 8. 3- 
kataapBavey Thy wodw Satravav. 

1)* The use of damavay in the active sense, ‘to waste the resources 
of the city,’ is sufficiently defended by Antiph. De Caed. Herod. (v.) 
30, kal dv per tére mapaxphua €Bacdmeary, otros pév ovder etme mepl yoo 
draipov* dv & ipepas vorepoy moddais eSamdvycay (two MSS. repeat 
€Bacaucay) . . . otros qv 6 neobels txd rovrwy: App. Civ. i. 94, dveuds 
Te modds eumecav és Togovroy-avriy (rhv médw) amdvyncey as pydev 
ek tis médews Adhupov yevécbar: Suid. s.v. Oovevdidns dé tiv wédw 
Saravav pynow, avril rod «is dvad@para peydda euPddrew. 

It is not impossible, however, 2) that the word may be taken in 
its more ordinary neuter sense with rj wédw for its subject: ‘if he 
by occupying these places wished that the city should be put to 
expense.’ xaradapBdyev then involves an anacoluthon; but cp. 
note on iii. 53. 4. 


tovs Meconviovs oikeious dvras aité 75 dpxatov. 8. 3. 
‘The Messenians who were the ancient inhabitants of the place,’ 
not ‘ The Messenians who were attached to him of old.’ 


© ‘ > x a» ‘ ‘ a» ‘ , 4 
@s be OUK érevbev OUTE TOUS oTparnyous OUTE TOUS oTpaTiwras, UoTEpoy 4. Ee 
- iy , , se 4 e_- , , fe - 
Kat Tots Tagidpxots Kowdoas, jovxaley Gms dmolas, péxpe adrois rois 
atpatioras cxoddlouow dppi) émémece Teprotaow exterxioat 7d xwpior. 
We know too little of the circumstances to be able to explain 
Q2 
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. why Demosthenes, having addressed first the generals and then 


the army, should have applied last of all to the taxiarchs or officers 
who were next in authority to the generals. He may have said, 
‘I can do nothing with the generals or with the soldiers en masse, 
I wish you would use your influence with them in detail.’ It has 
also been supposed that the clause torepoy . . . kowacas is explan- 
atory Of ov érebev ros otparioras, and implies that Demosthenes 
addressed himself to the soldiers only through the taxiarchs. But 
the order of the words is adverse to this interpretation. 

jobxatev dnd amdoias is a confusion of two ideas: he was pre- 
vented from sailing by the bad weather, and he was reduced to 
inactivity by the refusal of the army to co-operate. 

mepioract, not ‘changing their minds,’ but ‘standing about.’ 
mepuiotaca is not used “in classical Greek of persons in the sense 
of ‘change.’ The aorist (see note on iv. 112. 1) is retained in the 
participle, as well as in the principal verb ékre:yioa, although the 
participle coupled with it, cxoAd{ove., is in the present, with which 
the meaning of the verb has a natural affinity. mepsoraow is more 
definite than cyodd{over, and, said of the sailors, ‘hanging about,’ 
is the beginning of the picture in which Thucydides goes on to 
describe their unwonted activity. Or 2) mepurraow may be closely 
connected with éxretyioa in the sense of surrounding or coming 
about the place=zepiorqvat Kai exrecxioa. / 

éeoérece is the reading of the great majority of MSS. Though 
not so idiomatic as émérece and évémece, it admits of a sufficient sense: 
‘There fell amongst them a desire.’ Classen thinks that the vivid 
representation of detail in this passage is due to the testimony of 
ocular witnesses, perhaps even of the historian himself. Though 
the narrative is probably derived from ocular testimony, is not the 
liveliness of the picture rather due to the writer's own genius? 


of S€ éoprny twa ervxov ayovres. 

A frequent cause of delay in Spartan military operations: cp. 
v. 54 med. 82 and Herod. vi. 106 (before Marathon), vii. 206 (be- 
fore Thermopylae), ix. 7 (before Plataea). ; 


dpa S€ mp@ eoBaddrtes, Kai Tod cirov ert xAwpod dvros, éoman{ov Tpo- 


is Tots TroAXots. 
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_tois modXois, for the main body, exclusive of the officers, and 6.1. 
those who had money. 


kata 8€ tov avrov xpdvov Ziwwvidns ’AOnvaiwy orpatnyds "Hlova thy émt'7. 1. 
Opdxns, Mevdaiwr drorxiay, wodepiay dé odcay, . . . katédaBe. 

Not Eion upon the Strymon, which had belonged to Athens 
since the time of Cimon. The name of Eion, meaning ‘shore,’ 
was a common one, and is attributed to three if not more places. 
Thucydides tells us that the Eion here mentioned was on the coast 
of Thrace, but the exact spot cannot be defined (Arnold). 


vais ...at tmepeveyOcioar tov Aevxadiov icOudv Kat AaPodoa ras ev 8, 1. 
ZaxvvOg ’Artixas vais k.T.r. 

kat Aabovaa, not ‘and so escaping,’ but ‘and also escaping,’ for 
Zacynthus was far south of Leucas. 

tiv d€ viov ravrnv poBovpevor, pi €& adrns Tov médepov odior movrat, B, 4. 
émXizas SeBiBacay eis adtny, kal Tapa Thy Hmetpov aANous Etagay. ora 8. 
yap tois ’AOnvaiois Thy Te vaoY modepiav Ecco ba THY Te HmELpOV, améBacw 
otk €xoucay’ Ta yap airis tis UvAov ew rod éamod mpos Td méXayos 
adipeva byra ovK Efew Sev Sppdpevor dpeAnoovar Tos abrav. 

The passage distinguishes between the shore in the immediate 
‘neighbourhood of Pylos, which had no harbours, and the adjoin- 
ing mainland, on which the Peloponnesians posted soldiers. -ydp 
explains, or rather completes, the explanation of dmdéBacw ov 
€xoveay. ‘For the mainland (—as opposed to the island—where it 
was not defended by soldiers,) was by nature inaccessible.’ 

Ta yap avdrijs, either 1) a nominativus pendens, rods ’A@nvaiovs being 
the subject of &ev, or 2) governing ew, which=mapé£ew. 


kal tas tpinpes, aimep foay ait@ and tay KaradepOecav, dvaonacas 9, 1. 
tro rd Teixiopa Tpoceotatpwoe, Kal Tos vavras && ai’rav Ste donict 
te pavaAats Kat oicvivais rais moAXais. 

mpooerravpace, 1)* planted a stockade close to the ships, for their - 
protection, or 2) joined the ships by a stockade to the fort. 

doriat te pavAats kal=doniot havAas re kai. Compare. note on 


i. O.°5::$ 2: 


9. 2. 


10. 1. 


10. 3. 
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7 padiota eékeivous mpoedéxero meipdoew amoBaivey és yopia pev 
xarera Kal merpodn mpds rd médayos Terpappéva, ohicr S€ tov Teixous 
tavtn dobevertdrou dvros émomdaacQaL avrovs jyeiro TpoOuphoerOar, 

1)* The subject of émondcacOa is some notion such as rd dadeves 
rod teixovs gathered from odio. dé tov relyous... dvros. mpoOuph- 
ceoOa is used in a pregnant sense:—‘to be eager or energetic,’ 
i.e. ‘to make this their point,’ and so ‘to make the attack’ 
The future implies that their course was already decided by the 
weakness of the place. ‘The weakness of the wall would attract 
them, and so they would determine to make the attack.’ Cp. note 
on ili. 66. 2. The aorist (émomdcac6a), being the historical or in- 
definite tense, is sometimes used when we should expect the future. 
Cp. ii. 3 med. évépicav émbépevor padios kpatioat: iii. 24 init. vopigovres 
HKoTa opas ravtny avrovs bwotoTHoa TpaTrécOar. 

2) émondcac6au has been altered into émomdcecOa (pass.). 

a) The subject of émomdceoOa may then be adrovs, the Lace- 
daemonians. 8) It is also possible with Poppo to make éemomdceoOat 
dependent on mpobupnoecOa, ‘ they would be desirous to be drawn 
on. But the ideas contained in the two words émomacecOat, 
mpobvphoecba, thus connected, contradict each other, the one being 
passive and the other active. 

The change of reading is, however, unnecessary. 


“Avdpes ot Evvapdpevot rovde rod Kwduvov, pndeis dpay ev rH rovdde dvd-yen 
Evverds BoudéoOw Soxeiv eivar, exoy(dpevos dmav Td meprectas Huas Sewdr, 
paddov S€ dmepioxerras evehtis 6udoe xopnoat Tois évayriois, Kal éx TOUTWY 
dv Tmepryevdpevos. 

épdoce xwpnoa, scil. BovAecbo., Kai emphasizes ex rovrav: ‘let 
him resolve to meet the enemy unreflectingly with a good hope, 
as one who will survive even these dangers.’ kai é« rovrwy dy 
mepvyevopevos refers to the feeling and not to the fact, and is to be 
taken closely with eveAms. 


rod te yap xwpiov ro SvoeuBarov nuérepoy vopita, [6] pevdvrov jpov 
Evpupaxov yiyverar, Smoxwpyoacr S¢, xairep yaherdv bv, evmopoy eorat, 
pndevds KwAvovTos’ Kal Tov modépiov Secvdrepov Efopev py pgdios aiT@ 


a ” woe , a ee aS ey ee ’ 
Tdadw ovens THs dvaxwpnreos, jy Kat Up nuav Bidgyrat, 
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' 6 before pevdvrav is omitted in nearly every MS., but has been 10. 3. 
restored by recent editors in order to escape the harshness of the 
asyndeton. The necessity for the insertion is doubtful. Cp. iii. 
37. 2 and note, where of before ov« ¢& dy dv xapi{node . . . dxpodyrat 
ipoéy is similarly omitted and inserted. 

broxwpyoace corresponding to pevdrvrev is a dative of relation, 
or a ‘dativus incommodi,’ referring to the Athenians, ‘so far as 
concerns us, if we retire,’ or ‘we shall find if we retire,’ and is 
therefore not to be taken after etmopov, The meaning is, ‘but 
if we once retreat, although rugged, it will be easy enough for 
the enemy.’ Cp. i. 73. 2, and note, ef cat 80 dyAov paAXov Eora det 
trpoBahdopévors. 

kai indicates a further stage: after the Lacedaemonians have 
effected a landing, it is conceivable that the Athenians may rally, 
and press upon them in turn, but then, not being able to retreat, 
they will resist to the last. 


kat ovk ev yi otparés eotw ék TOO Spolou peifwr, GAN’ awd vedy, ais 10. 4. 
mova Ta kaipia Set ev TH Oaddoon EvpByvat. 

€k Tod dpotov is an amplification of é&v y7 and equivalent to écre 
eivat €k Tod dpoiov, ‘and it is not a larger army on land, where it 
would be (otherwise) on an equality, but one on shipboard, and 
ships require many favourable accidents.’ 


kat dua a&i@ ipas, AOnvaiovs dvras kal émiorapevous éeumerpia thv vav- 10. 5. 
rikiy em GAdovs amdéBacw, Sri, et tis tmopéevoar kal py PdB@ pobiov Kat 
veav Sewdrntos KatdmAov bmoxwpoin, ovk ay more Pidfoiro, Kat attods 
vov peivai Te Kal dpuvopévous map’ adriy tiv paxiay, caew nas Te adtods 
kal 7d xapiov. 

kat adrovs, ‘now that your own turn has come.’ The naval ex- 
perience of the Athenians should have taught them how difficult it 
was to force.a landing in the face of an enemy: they should 
remember this now that they were on land themselves and had to 
meet a naval attack. 


tais vavoly dua, ovoats TecoupdKovTa Kat Tpiol. Ras 3s 
Sixty was the number of the ships which had gone to Corcyra 


U2: 


hie 4. 


12. 3. 


yo Be 


13. 2. 


13. 3. 
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and had returned to Pylos (iv. 8 init.) But only forty-three are 
engaged in the attack on Pylos. How the remaining seventeen 
ships were employed during the battle is not stated. 


ev TH xopg meptideiy Teixos TrETTOUnPEVOUS. 
_ ‘Who have (or had) constructed a fort in the country. The 
perfect or pluperfect participle presents the fact as continuing to 
the mind, and therefore more vividly than the aorist. 


€mt Todd yap étroler tis Sdkys ev Ta Tdre Tois pev HreipoTas padvoTra 
elvat kal Ta meCa Kpatiorats, Tois 5é Oadacaiows Te Kal Tais vavol mA€ioToV 
Tpoexety. 

éroiet, not 1) ‘ for the prevailing opinion was that the Lacedae- 
monians were superior by land,’ lit. ‘made for the superiority of,’ 
eroiee being intransitive (cp. iv. 8 med. 4 8€ etvova mapa modd emoter 
rav avOpdrav paddoy és tovs Aaxedatpoviovs); but 2)* taking rois pev 
k.7.A. as the subject of ézoie:, ‘to be superior by land was a great 
part of the glory of the Lacedaemonians.’ For émi modu, in either 
case, cp. note on iv. 3. 2. 


ednifovtes TO KaTa Tov Améva TELXos Uiyos pev Exew, aToBdcews Sé 
pddtota ovens édetv pnyxavais. 

Either 1) as they could certainly land there, or 2)* as that was 
the best landing-place. refyos is the subject of gyew, the object of 


€Xeiv. 


ai éx tis ZaxvvOov vies Tav "AOnvaiwy mapaylyvovrat TEVTHKOVTO.. 

mevtnkorra, the reading of two good MSS. (Cl. Ven.), must here be 
substituted for reocapdxovra, the reading of all the rest. For a) the 
Athenian fleet, which already numbered thirty-seven (cp. iv. 2 init., 
5 fin., 8 init.), must have numbered more than forty after receiving 
the reinforcements mentioned in this passage; and 4) the subse- 
quent addition of twenty ships makes the whole number seventy 
(c. 23 fin.) 


7 8 torepaia mapackevacdpevor os ext vavpaxiay aviyovro Fv pev 
dvrexmArew eOdwor ohiow és thy edpvxapiay, et S€ py, @s adrol émec- 


, 
mAevoovpevot, 
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fv pév, as in iii. 3 med. followed by ¢ 8¢, indicates the preferable 138. 3. 

alternative. The order of words is inverted for the sake of bring- 
ing the clause jv pev dvrexmdeiv «.7.A. into nearer connection with 
the clause to which it is opposed. The whole sentence would 
have run more naturally 77 & torepaia dviyovro, iv péev dvrexmdeiv 
ebehact ahiow és tiv evpvxwpiav, mapackevacdpevot os emt vavpayiay, 
ei d€ py «tA. There is therefore no necessity to suppose an 
aposiopesis. 


kat emidi@xovres ws 51a Bpaxéos erpwoav pev mroddds, wéevre S€ €AaBov 14, 1. 
KA. 

Not 1), as Kriiger, ‘they putsued them, and, as the distance was 
so short, disabled many and took five.’ For a) as 81a Bpayéos goes 
awkwardly with érpwcay, and 4) émidiaxovres seems to require a 
qualification. But 2)* ‘pursuing them as well as they could in such 
a narrow space,’ as &4 Bpaxéos being the correction of émdidkovres. 
_ ‘As far as it could be called a pursuit when the land was so near.’ 


kai év tolTw Kekwodtoba eddxer ExaoTros @ pH Tw Kal adris epy~ 14. 2, 
mapiy. 

év rovrg may be either 1)* taken adverbially in the sense of 
‘meanwhile,’ i.e. ‘in this state of things,’ or 2) connected with 
epye- 

According to 1)* the subject of xexwAdaOa is épyov supplied from 
6 tw py, ‘each man thought that any work, or part of the action, 
in which he did not himself’ («ai, as well as others) ‘share, was 
marred.’ 

According to 2) &v rovro ¢ py tin epyp mapy=ev TovT@ TO epy 
@ Tm py mapqy, ‘in any part of the action in which he was not 
himself present;’ and either @) xexoddoc6a is impersonal, or 4) 
éxaoros éddket KexoddoGa May mean, ‘ every one appeared to have 
been kept back by force from any part of the action in which he 
did not himself share.’ 

Or 3) &pyp may be taken closely with wapjv in the sense of 
‘actually,’ and év rovrm ... are connected as in ii. 8. 4 (see note), 
év rour@ Te kexoddaOar eddker ExdoT@ Ta Mpdypara, @ py Tis ards Tapéorat, 


We cannot however argue that the construction here must be 


14, 2. 


15.1: 


Lb.2; 


16. 1. 


16. 3. 


18. 2. 
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similar to that in ii. 8. 4, for Thucydides may have connected the 
same or nearly the same words differently in different passages. 


Bovdevew Tapaxphpa Spdvtas, 6 re ay Soxp. 
‘That, having the facts before their eyes, they should at once 
take such resolutions as might seem good.’ 


kat kwduvevetv ov €Bovdovro 7) bd Aywod Te rabeiv adrovs, 7) ind mANnOous 
Bracbévras, [i] xparnOjvat. 

Several good MSS. insert # before xparn6jva. The meaning will 
then be ‘fearing lest they should die, either by starvation, or over- 
whelmed by superior numbers, or be captured.’ But it may be 
remarked that the words r: ma6eiy and xparnOjva, according to this 
reading, must have a somewhat forced explanation put upon them: 


guddocew S€ Kai Tv vigor ’AOnvaiovs pndev joocov boa ph dmoBai- 
yovras. 

‘Doing everything but disembarking,’ or ‘ but not to dis- 
embark,’ the two words, like ér: uj, having by usage passed into a 
single adverb, in which the grammatical construction is lost sight 
of. The phrase here may be analysed grammatically into bea fp 
guddocew pr aroBaivovras. Cp. Arnold oni. 111. 6. 


ai pev orovdal emi rovros éyévovro, Kat ai vies mapedé0no-ay ovcat Tept 
éfjkovTa, 

The Lacedaemonian naval force never approached anything 
like the high figure of 500, which was the aim of the confederacy 
at the commencement of the war (ii. 7 med.). At this time the 
ships engaged in the sea-fight, including some which belonged to 
the allies (iv. 11 fin.), together with all the ships on the coast of 
Laconia, amount only to sixty. Of the forty-three which had 
been engaged, five had been taken by the Athenians (iv. 14 init.). 
So that, if the terms of the contract were strictly fulfilled, the entire 
Lacedaemonian fleet at Pylos and elsewhere, including an unknown 
number of allied vessels, could not have exceeded sixty-five. 


kairo. ovre Suvdapews evdeia emdbopev ato, ovre peiCovos mpooyevouerns 
A > vue 
bBpicavres, Grd S€ tav del Srapxdsvtwv yropuy ohadértes, ev @ mace TO 


} a, Te , ce , 
avuTO Opoiws vTapxet. 
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Not ‘ we were deceived by the course of events,’ but ‘ without 18. 2. 
any change in our circumstances we were mistaken in our judg- 
ment.’ 

& oO xrA., scil. év 76 opdddeoOa youn, ‘and in a matter of judg- 
ment a like error may befall any one.’ 


cwppdvav Sé avBpay, oitwes rdyaba és aupiBodrov dopadas evto, 18. 4. 
(kat rais Evppopais of abroi ebEvverdrepov dv mpoopépowro,) rév re moAepov 
vopiowor pn, Kal’ Scov av tis adrod pépos BovAnrar peraxerpicew, TOUTE 
Evveivat, GAN os dy ai riya abtav Hynoevra. 

In the first clause there is a confusion of cadpdver S¢ avdpav 74 
Géc8a and caddpoves dé advdpes oirwes Cevro, Cp. ii. 44. 1, rd & 
evruxés, of dy x.7.d., and note. As the sentence proceeds the con- 
struction varies. «at rats £uydopais ... mpoopepowro is a paren- 
thesis: rédv re éAcpuov vopiowor resumes the thread of ofrwes. . . @evro, 
but as if of a instead of otrwes had preceded. rév re méAcuov x72. 
Lit. ‘and who consider that war waits upon a man, not in that 
precise measure in which he wishes to take it in hand, but as the 
accidents which may befal men (airév)—or the accidents which 
govern these matters—may determine.’ ovr refers to the person 
implied in ris. atréy may be either masculine or neuter. In the 
former case it refers to some general notion implied in dvdpes 
aadpores, i.e. ‘mankind.’ In the latter it means ‘these matters,’ the 
antecedent being obscurely implied in the previous clause. For the 
thought cp. iv. 64 init. pwpia proverkdv jycioOa Tis Te oixelas yyopns 
dpoiws avroxpdrwp eivat Kal fis ovK apyw tixns: vi. 78 med. od yap oidy 


Te dua tis te émiOupias Kai tis TUyns Tov avTov Gpolws Tapiay yeverOa. 


kal dpewov Hyovpevor duborépors pi) ScaxwduveverOa, ire Bia Siapvyouey 19. I. 
maparuxovons twos cernpias, ire Kal éexmohiopKnOevres pGddov Gy yeEI- 
pwletev, 

pi ScaxwduvevecOa x.7.A., ‘not to run the risk whether they are 
to escape, or whether, on the other hand, they may not be forced 
to surrender, and pass still more completely into your hands.’ 
divadiyorev is the deliberative optative, jyovpevor, which has preceded, 
being the imperfect participle=émet jyodvro, ‘ thinking when they 
came hither.’ In the second clause the construction changes, the 


LO; 1: 


19. 


20. 


2. 


I. 


20. 2 
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only remaining, and therefore the more definite, alternative being 
expressed by the optative with dv. 


vouifopev Te Tas peyddus €xOpas wddiot’ dv SiadverOar BeBaiws, ovk iv 
dvrapvvdpevds Tis Kal emikpatnoas Ta mTA€@ TOU ToAEpou Kat’ avayKny OpKots 
éykataAapBavev py amd tod icov ~vpB7, GAN iv, mapdy T6 abtd Spada, 
mpos TO emuetkes Kal dpety abTS viKnoas, mapa a mpooedéxero, perpias 
Evvadday7. 

Either 1)* 7d avré refers to the course of action implied i in the 
previous sentence, airé to the feeling which dictates it, ‘ having, in 
a spirit of moderation and by an effort of virtue, overcome the 


, 


temptation to enforce an oppressive peace ;’ or 2) rd avrd dSpaca 
may mean ‘to effect the same object’ which might have been 
obtained by war, ‘in a gentle manner,’ the comma being placed after 
émeckés, NOt dpaoa, and aird uuxnoas, ‘ having won his point.’ It may 
be fairly objected to this explanation that the two participles, mapdév 
and wxyoas, are then made to refer to different times. 

mapa & mpocedéxero, scil. 6 éxOpds to be supplied from the general 
meaning of the sentence. 

The reading airév, adopted by Classen on slight MS. authority, 
and referred by him to the words rod modeyiov (an emendation of 


Tod moAéyov), is an unnecessary alteration of the text. 


€v & dvirykn GiB.ov dpiv ¢xOpav mpds rH Kows kat tay exew. 

The speaker is attracted by a connection of sound, and perhaps 
a fancied connection of sense or etymology, between didiov and 
istav. For a similar play of words cp. iv. 63 med. kat avrot pa- 
Lora pev és atBrov EvpBadper, ef 8é ph, xpdvov ds wrciorov omerodpevor Tas 
iSlas Scapopas és adéis dvaBadapeba: iv. 87 fin. dtd.ov défav xarabeoba, 
kat avrot ra Te t81a pr) BAadOjvar x.7.A. 


kat avroi te avtl moeuouv elpnyny éA@peOa Kal rois GAdos “EAnow 
dvdravow kakov Troujooper’ ot Kal €v ToUT@ ipas aitiwrépous Hyjoovrat. 
moAcpodvrar pev yap aoadds Stotépwv dpédvtwy’ Katadicews S€ yryvo- 
peévns, fis viv bpeis Td m€ov Kvpiol ete, THY xapw tpiv mpoobnoovor, 

ot kat év rovr@, 1) xai qualifies the whole relative clause and not 
év tovre only, ‘ who, as they obtain peace, will also acknowledge 
you to be the chief authors of it.’ 
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Or 2) ‘ who will consider you to be the chief authors of peace, 20. 2. 
as they consider you to have been of the war.’ But the latter 
statement would be too strong, and would be an ungracious topic 
for the Lacedaemonians to introduce. It would also be incon- 
sistent with the words which follow, doapds érorépwr dpgdvrar. 

Or better 3) cal €v rovr@=‘ who will give you the credit of the 
peace, as they will hold you answerable if the war be renewed.’ 

modenovvra, either 1), from modepeioOa, ‘they are at war,’ or, 
translating the passive. more literally, ‘ war is made upon them,’ or 
2) from modepotcbu, ‘they are forced to go to war;’ the first accords 
best with the indefiniteness of acapds émorépav apgavror. 


jpav yap kai pay Ta aira Aeydvrwv Té ye GAXo “EAAyvexdv tore bre 2O. 4. 
bmodeéorepoy by Ta péeyrora TiynoeL. 

That the jealousy of the other Hellenes was speedily aroused by 
a temporary combination of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, 
which they regarded as a conspiracy against their liberties, we learn 
from v. 29. 

Cp. Aristoph. Pax, 1082,— 


efdy omerapuevors Kown THs “EAAdSos apxeww. 


dpavres Sé of Aaxedaipdvice ore oiow oidy re dv ev whyOer cimeiv, et Tr 22. 3. 
kal md Tis fuudhopds eddxer adtots guyxwpetv, pr) es Tos Evpydyxous 
SiaBAnOdow eiwdvres Kal od Tuydvres K.T.A. 

el tu kai k.7.A., not ‘ even if they were willing,’ but ‘ although they 
might be willing,’ or ‘however willing they might be.’ That this 
is the meaning is shown by the use of e xai not kat ei (see Jelf, 

861. 2), and also by the context. The Lacedaemonians were clearly 
willing to make concessions. Cp. viii. 66 med. dore xépdos 6 pi 


, , > x 4 iy? 
macxav Tr Biaov, EL KaL ory@n, Evdutte. 


Kal abtol 8é eoeBeBAjKecav mavdnuei és Thy yay aiTav. 24. 2. 

cai may here be emphatic, not copulative. ‘ And (éé) they them- 
selves too.’ But see note on i. 9. 3. 

This is probably a new invasion, for the Locrians, after their 
former invasion, are described as having retreated, iv. 1. And 
cp. c. 25. 3. 


* 


25. 2. 


25. 4. 


25. 5. 
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kat vixnOevres td Tov "AOnvaiav did tdxous dmémevoay os ExacToL 
eruxov es Ta oikeia oTpardéneda, rd Te ev TH Meconvy kat év Ta “Phyto, 
play vady admodecartes. 

év ré ‘Pnyie, not literally ‘at Rhegium,’ which was friendly to the 
Athenians, but ‘in the territory of Rhegium,’ which had beeh in- 
vaded by the Locrian army. Cp..iii. 91 fin. «at orparevodpevor 
TavTyy Thy nuépay év TH Tavdypa <dyouv Kal évnvdioavro: iv. 5 med, 
kai Tt kal avrovs 6 orpards ere év tats “AOqvais dv éxecxe: v. 63 init. 
Aaxedaipdior 8€ émeids) dvexapynoay é& “Apyous: v. 77 init. é& ’Em- 
Savpw éxBadrras. 


mpoomdevoavres S€ of *AGnvaios Kat ‘Pryivor épavres Tas vais Kevas 
evéBarov, kal xepi ordnpa emBAnbeion play vaiy adtol dmdhecay, Trav 
avdpav droxodupBnoavrav. 

The MSS. vary between atroi (Poppo) and atrois (Bekker). The 
context shows that piav vaiv avrois dr@\eoay can only be interpreted, 
‘the Athenians lost one ship in relation to the enemy,’ i.e. ‘the 
enemy succeeded in disabling one of their ships,’ not ‘the Athe- 
nians disabled one of the enemy’s ships,’ For in the latter case 
érépay vadv dmoddvovor, § 5 infra, must mean, ‘the Athenians disabled,’ 
not lost, ‘another ship,’ which is inconsistent with ov« ¢\agaov Exovres 
oi Supaxdo1n, § 6. It is better therefore to read airoi, 


x ‘ a - , > , 2 x = ‘ 
kal peta TOUTO TGv Supakociwy egBdvTwv és Tas vais, Kal mapamAcévT@v 


amd Kddw €s tv Meconyny, aiOis mpooBaddvres of *A@nvaior, Garoct v- 
7) ? P z 


. Tav éxeivov kal mpoepBahdvrwr, érépay vaiy dwoAdtover. Kal év TH Tap- 


dthw Kal tH vavpaxig Tovovrotpém@ yevopéevy obK Ehacaoy €xovTEsS OL 
Xupaxdovor mapexopicOnoay és rév év ti Meoonyy Aipeva. 

drogumcdvrey x.t.4. The Syracusan ships, which were towed, 
and therefore more out of the reach of the Athenians, made a 
sudden turn outwards, and so struck an Athenian vessel before 
they could be struck themselves: By the words & 76 mapdmA@ ov 
€accor éxovres Thucydides implies that the success of the Syracusans 
was partly due to the manner in which their ships were towed from 
the shore. drooipéoa is explained by Suidas and by a grammarian 
(quoted in Classen) rd émixtyrar kat tiv mvyiy mporeivae yupyny: SO 
here, ‘ turning round another part of the ship.’ 
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The expression ov« ¢daccoy ¢xovres of Svpaxdovor naturally suggests 25. 6.- 
to the reader’s mind the memorable crisis in which the Syracusans 
became more than a match for the Athenians. And this may 
have been intended by the writer. ov« €daccov; the Syracusans 
had rather the advantage, having taken two ships against one 
which the Athenians had taken of theirs. 


ty 8 torepaia rais pev vavol mepumdedoavtes Kata Tov “AKeotvyy trota- 25. 8, 
pov thy yny edjouy K.T.A. 
mepurdevoavres, Sailing round a promontory, which projects from 
the coast south of Naxos, towards the river Acesines. Cp. for 
the absolute sense of mepumdeiv Viii. 34 init. ) ray *A@nvaiwy orparid 
tais vavoly ek Tov Kwpvxov mepumddouga Kar Apyivoy émitvyxdver tprol 


vavol tev Xiwv paxpais. 


tois Se aedns 6 Kardmous KabeornKer’ emakedAov yap Ta mAoia TeTi- 26, 7. 
pnpeva xpnpdrov. 

The Athenians had to be careful of their ships; but the crews 
of the boats which tried to land were reckless, because they were 
insured. 


Spavres tev te émirndeiav tiv mept thy Tlehomdvynoov Kopd}y advvaroy 27, 1. 
eooperny, Ga é€v xwpiw épypw kal odd’ ev Oéper oot re dvres ixava 
mepiméurrew, tév Te Ehoppov xwpioy ddipévoy dvrwv ovk éadpevor k.T.d. 

dua ev xwpio épnuw. The words are to be loosely connected 
with what precedes, as if odow or évray were supplied. The deso- 
lation of the place was an additional reason why provisions were 
likely to fail, a reflection which naturally affected the mind of the 
Athenians. The clause dpa ev ywpio . . . wepureurew is parenthetical. 


mavrav S€ éhoBodvro padtora rovs Aaxedawpoviovs, dru ExovTds Tt io- 27. 2. 
XUpov adrovds evdurCov ovxérs odioww emuKnpukederOar, 

‘Because they thought 1)* that the Lacedaemonians, having 
something to depend upon, were not likely any longer to negotiate,’ 
or ‘not in the way of negotiating, with them; or 2) ‘that the 
Lacedaemonians were not now negotiating with them, because 
they had something to depend upon.’ The Greek is in favour of 
2), which agrees better with the pres. émxnpuxeverOa, but the sense 


3 
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27. 2, is not so good, for the fact that the Lacedaemonians sent no more 
embassies is too abruptly introduced. 


27.5. xa és Nixiay roy Nixnpdrov, orparnydv évra, &meoypoawwev KT. 
dvo- in droonpaive, as in dmoBdénw, strengthens the meaning of the 
verb, ‘He expressly pointed to Nicias.’ It may be to this occasion 
that the poet Phrynichus alludes,— 
jv yap tmoXitns adyabds, as eb 018° eye, 
Kovx vrotayels eBadifev Gomep Nuxias. 
Meineke, Frag. Com. vol. ii. p. 603. 
Cp. Aristoph. Peopyoi (Fragm. 156), Plut. Nic. viii..— 
A. "E0A@ yeopyeiv. B. Eird tis oe Kwdvet; 
A. tpeis, "Enel bi8epe xAlas Spaxpas 
éav pe Tov aGpxav adnte. B, Aexdpueba* 
Sioxiduae yap eiot ody Tais Nexiov. 
The latter words seem to imply that Nicias would pay any fine to 
get off a command. 
More express allusions to the whole affair occur in the Knights 
of Aristophanes, 54,— 
Demosth. kal many y epov 
pagtay pepayédros év IlvA@ Aakwyixny, 
mavoupyétard mas mepOpapoy vpapmrdcas 
avrés mapéOnke Thy im’ enod pepayperny. 
Cp. also 391-394, quoted below, 702, 741- 745, 1051 foll, 
1200-1201. 


28.1. 6 d€ Nexias ray re ’"AOnvaiwy te brobupuBnoarrewr és tov Kiéwva, 6 Tt ob 
‘ A Cal > er , ye é 
Kat viv mei, ef padidv ye abt@ haiverat k.T.A, 
Either 1)* ‘why he did not sail at once,’ or 2) ‘ why he did not 
sail as it was,’ i.e, without being general. 
6 rt, ‘why,’ is more graphic than ér:, ‘that’ or ‘ because.’ ¥ 


28. 4. AaBar ex pev tis wédews ovdéva, Anpuvious dé kai "IuBpiouvs rods mapévras 
kai mwedraords, ot joav €k te Aivou BeBonOnkdres, Kat GAdoVev roédras 
TeTpakogious. 

éx re Alvov... kai Gober, an anacoluthon, ré, though answering 
to xai following, comes too late in the sentence. The words should 
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have run meAraords re of Roav €£ Aivov BeBonOnxdres, kat Gdobev rokdras 28. 4e 


TeTpaxocious, 


 tav dé orpatiwray dvayxacbevtwv dia tiv oTevoxwpiay tis yvngov Tois 80. 2. 
eaxarois mpogicxorras dpiororoeioOa dia mpopvdaxijs, Kat éumpnoavtds. 
Twos Kata puKpdy THs UAns dkovros, Kat Grd ToUTOU mVEvpaTos emvyevopevoD, 
75 TOND adtis EAabe Katakauber. 

1) dxé rovrov may be out of place, being really connected with 
€rabe. Eumpnoarrds twos . . . kal mvevparos Emvyevopevor .. . amd ToUTOU €Aabe 
cataxavOév. Or 2) kai may be used as if a finite verb had preceded, 
everpnoe NOt eumpnoavros. Or 3)* placing a comma after rovrov, kai 
dé tobrov=‘even from this trifling cause.’ Or 4) dd rotrov= 
‘afterwards.’ But this expression, though not uncommon in 
Herodotus, is not to be found in Thucydides. 


ovre 8) Tovs re Aaxedatpovious paddov xariddy meiovs dvras, irovody 80. 3. 
mporepov éXdaaoat Toy cirov adtou éoréure, Té TE ws em’ aEixpewy TOdS 
*AOnvaious padXov crroudhy TrovetoOa, THy Te voy evamoBarwrépay odcay, 
Thy emixeipnow mapeckevdtero, ; 

édoooo.=‘ for a smaller number than they said,’ or ‘than now 
appeared.’ 

1) avrod, although we should have expected airége, is probably 
genuine, arising out of a confusion of rest and motion not un- 
common in Greek. Cp. tva wep 1d prov dppnyto in iv. 48 fin., 
74 init. It must be admitted however that the confusion of motion 
with rest is less frequent than that of rest with motion. 

2) Dr. Kennedy, quoted by Mr. Graves (in his edition of Thucy- 
dides iv. 1-41) suggests a new and ingenious but not a probable 
explanation. He supposes avroi to refer to oirov. ‘For a smaller 
number of men than the corn.’ But the order of the words is harsh ; 
and although the meaning given, ‘less than’ or ‘too few for’ the 
corn, is grammatical and a possible translation of the words, the 
idea, not being assisted by anything in the context, is too abruptly 
introduced. 

3) abrovs méumew OF abrods eoméumew for aitod éonéurew is an 
ingenious but unnecessary emendation. 

76 re. The MSS. read rére. But if we are to avoid an asyndeton, 
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which would be here inexcusable, 5¢ must be inserted after rére, or 
rére must be resolved into two words, ré re. 1d moveioOa is then. 
governed by xaridov, and is parallel to mAeious dvras, tiv vavov ed- 
aroBatwrépay ovcavy, ods *A@nvaivvs=the forces at Pylos, not the 
Athenians at home, who could not as yet have heard of the 
burning of the wood, or of the discovery which made the attempt 
better worth making. 


of S€” A@nvaior tovs pév mp@rovs idakas, ois éréSpapor, evbvs SiahOei- 
povow €v TE Tals edvais Ett avadauBavovras Ta dmAa, Kat abdytes THY 
anéBacw, oiopevav aitav tas vais Kata Td eos és Ehoppov tis vuKros 
mei. 

ré answers to kai, joining év rais edvais (of which dvakapBdvovras ra 
éma is an explanation) with Aa@évres, although the subject of the 
two clauses is different. ‘The Athenians disembarking unobserved 
by the enemy ’=‘the enemy unconscious of their disembarkation.’ 
Classen compares Tacitus, Hist. i. 45, ‘ita simulatione irae vinciri 
tussum ef maiores poenas daturum adfirmans praesenti exitio. 


subtraxit.’ 


kata vorou Te Gel ZuedAov adrois, 7 xopyoeav, of wodeuror SrerOar idol 
Kal ot dmropitator, rofevpacr Kal dkovriows Kai Aidors Kai opevddvais éx 
ToAAov Exovres GAKHY. 

oi droprarot, not ‘the poorest class of citizens,’ and therefore the 


most poorly armed, but ‘ the most difficult to deal with.’ 


rovs d€ Widovs, 7 padiora adtois mpoobeovres mpocKéowro, erperov, Kab 
ot bmootpépovtes Hptvovto, avOpwro Kovhus Te eoxeverpévor Kal mpodap- 
Bavovres padios tis pvyis, Xoptwv Te xademdsrytTe Kal bad tijs mply épnulas, 
Tpaxéay Svar. . 

1) kat of vroorpépovres, ‘and those who retired defended them- 
selves. That they retired again is implied in the preceding word 
érpenov. For similar uses of the article cp. iii. 63 fin. dpeis perv yap 
ddicotpevor avrovs, os hare, emnydyerGe, Tots dé &SiKoGow dddrous ~vvepyot 
xaréornre: 81 fin, riv per airiay émipépovres Tots tov Sjpov KaTatoucw : 
v. 5 med. rovras ov 6 Paiag evruxdy Tois kopilopévors’ otk Hdiknoev: 
10 init. cnpaivew re Gua éxédevev avaydpynow, kal mapiyyetde Tos Gmuotow 


° € a“ 
emi Td evovupoy Képas . . . Umdyeww emi rhs "Hidvos. 
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Two other passages, i. 69 init. ot yap Spavtes BeBovdevpévor mpds od 3B. 2. 
dveyvoxdras, 75n Kal od pédovres, éwépxovrat, Vi. 36 init. of yap Sedidtes 
idfa te Bovdovrar thy wédw és exmAnéw xabiordva, in which the article 
cannot be explained from the preceding words, might seem to 
indicate a legs fixed use of it than occurs in later Greek, like that 
of the Homeric poems, in which 6, 9, ré, are used with a force 
greater than that of the article, but less than that of the demonstra- 
tive. But this use can be shown to occur in Thucydides only where 
8é follows (cp. iv. 26 fin. rois d¢ dqetdis 6 karamdous kabeoryce). It 
is therefore better to take the article as referring to particular indi- 
viduals or classes considered under a general aspect, ‘the men of 
energy,’ i.e. the Athenians, ‘those who have private reasons for 
alarm,’ i.e. the Syracusan oligarchs. And some of the passages 
quoted above (iii. 63 fin., 81 fin.) may be explained in the same 
way. 

2) ot, the old demonstrative pronoun, not oi, is required in 
iv. 68 fin. xarayopever tis Evvedas tois érépors Td emiBovAevpa* Kal ot 
§uotpadévtes aépdoc iAOov, where there is no antecedent to which the 
article can refer, and it may be the right reading in this place. Cp. 
Xen. Anab. vii. 6. 4, cat ot elov: Cyr. v. 4. 4, kai ds e€amarnbels didket 
dva kpdros : and the stereotyped phrases 4 & ds—és pév, ds 8é—xal 6s. 

Koupws te... dvrwv, té may be joined either 1)* with kai, before 
spodapBdvorres, in which case the second ré belongs to «ai after 
xaXerdrnti, Or 2) with ré after ywpiwy: either 1)* the Athenians were 
lightly armed and easily outran their pursuers by reason of the 
difficulty of the country, etc.: or 2) they readily retreated and de- 
fended themselves, because they were lightly armed, etc., and by 
reason of the difficulty of the country. 


kat adrot rH Te Sper rod Oapceiv rd mdeiaror eidnpdres, TOAMaTAGCLL BA. I. 
avdpevor «.7.d. 

The last words are the resumption of 77 dye. 1) ‘ Receiving the 
greatest encouragement from their own eyes, they appearing to 
themselves many times the number of the enemy;’ i.e. ‘ from their 
own eyes which showed them their superiority in numbers.’ Or 2) 

‘from their being able to see around them ;’ i.e. from the burning 
of the wood, cp. supra c. 30 init. 
R 2 


34. 3. 


36, I. 


36. 2 


36. 3. 
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GrroxekAnuévor pev TH Sper Tod mpoopay k.r.r. 
Lit. ‘ prevented in their sight from looking before them.’ 7 dypee. 
is opposed to ¢caxovorres above, and is supplemented by rod mpoopav. 


éneidn dé drépavroy iv, mpoceAOay 6 Trav Meconviay otparnyds Kiéove 
kai Annoobéver Gras ey rroveiy afas* €i S€ Bovdovrar éavtr@ Sodvat Trav: 
rotoray pépos Tt kal Tv WidGv Tepievar Kara vorov adrois 6d¢, 7 av abros: 
evpn, Soxeiy Bidcacba thy epodor. : an 

The accusative (ofas) is used because the subject is changed 
from the singular to the plural, the reflexive pronoun. because the 
Messenian leader regards himself as a part of the Athenian army~ 
He said, ‘ Our troops are labouring in vain.’ Cp. vi. 49. 2 and note. 

mepuévat, infin: of purpose, after dodva, ‘if they were willing to: 
give him a few archers and light-armed troops for him to find a way: 
round,’ etc. 


Kata Td del mapetKoy rod Kpnyvddous tis vycov mpooBaiver Kat H of 
Aakedaipdviot xopiov ioxvi muorevoavres odk epidagcor K.T.A. 

kara ro det x.r.A., ‘wherever the cliff allowed him a footing ;’ kal 9. 
is added in explanation of rod xpyyradous, ‘and by a way which the 
Lacedaemonians had left unguarded.’ 


kat ot Aaxedaipdvio, Badddpevot re dudorepaber dy Kal yryvdpevor ev 
76 ait@ Evprrdpart, os puxpdv peyddo cixdoar, TH év Geppordidas, exeivol 
Te yap Th atpara@ mepedOdvray Tay Lepody duepOdpyncay, obtot te audi= 
Borot On dvres ovKérs ayreixov, GANA Todois Te SAiyou paxdpevor Kal 
Gobeveia copdtrav did tiv ovrodeiay imexmpovv’ Kai of ’AOnvaior éxpdrovy — 
76n tav éepdder, 

An anacoluthon; grammatically, there is no verb following of 
Aaxedaipdviot BaddAdpevor: the end of the sentence is absorbed in the 
illustration ékeivol re x.r.4. But the required thought is Betzee in. 
the words ovxért ayreixoy x.t.d. 

Poppo places the words ékeivoi re .. . odroi re in a parenthesis, 
omitting the comma after depOdpyoay. ‘For the men of Ther- 
mopylae were destroyed when the Persians found the path round. 
the mountain; and so were these men,’—repeating depOdpyeav. 
But (a) it is impossible to separate obroi re from dy@iBodor which: 
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follows; and (4) dep@dpyoay does not describe the fate of the 36. 3. 
Spartans at Sphacteria who, instead of falling, surrendered. 

In remarking on the similarity of the circumstances Thucydides 
may have intended to contrast the behaviour of the Spartans at 
Thermopylae and the Spartans at Sphacteria (depOdpyoav,—ovxért 


dvreixov GAX’ dmexadpovy). 


a&muotobvrés re 1) eivae Tovs mapaddvras Tois TeOvedow Spoiovs, Kal Tos 40, 2. 
€popévou more Uorepoy trav *AOnvaiwy Evupdyeor d¢ axOnddva eva Tar ek THs 
vygou aixpad@roy ei of reOve@res aitay Kadol kayaboi, dmexpivato air@ 
moAdod dv Géov civat tov Gtpaxtov (Aéywv tov diotdv), «i Tovs ayabods 
dieyliyvooke, SpAwow rrotovpevos Ste 6 Evtuyydvev Tois Te AiOors Kal Toked- 
pac depbeipero. 
amuorouvres has no verb, and may be called, in the language of 
the old grammarians, a nominative absolute. ‘The general dis- 
belief in the courage of the survivors elicited the following answer.’ 
@paxros, an uncommon word in the sense of ‘an arrow,’ found 
however in Soph. Phil. 290, Trach. 714; Eur. Rhes. 312, and re- 
tained in mediaeval Greek (Ducange). Either 1) it was the Laco- 
nian word for an arrow (of which however there is no evidence), 
or 2)* it is here used contemptuously by the Lacedaemonians in its 
ordinary sense. In either case the word would have suggested 
“a spindle’ to Athenian ears. . 
For the wonder and curiosity with which the Spartan captives 
must have been received at Athens compare Aristoph. Clouds, 
184,— : 
ST. & “Hpdkdets, ravti wodara ra Onpia ; 
MA®. ri éOavpacas ; rH cor Soxovow eikévat ; 
ST. = rois ex TlvAov AnpOeiot, trois Aaxwrixois. 
Cp. also Knights, 391-394,— 
GAN’ Spas odtos towodtros Sv Gravra tov Bior, 
Kar’ dvip edokev eivar, rdANSTpiov apaev Oépos. 
viv 8€ rovs ordxus ékeivous, ods éexeibev ifyayer, 
ev Eiko Syoas ahaver karodécbar Botherat. 
6 évrvyxdvev, ‘the chance or average man,’ not the specially 
brave. 


ednifév te tiv Aakwvkiy Kai mreiora €Bdarrov Spdpwvor dvtes. 4l. 2. 
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41.2. For a similar advantage gained by the employment of the 
Messenians at the battle of Idomené cp. iii. 112 med. 


41.4. of d€ pecfdvwv re wpéyovro, kai modAdKis oirovtwv aitovs dmpdxrous 
amrémeprrov, 
Cp. Aristoph. Knights, 794,— 
AA. ’Apyxerrodéyou 8€ pépovros 
Thy eipnyny e&eoxedacas, ras mpeoBeias tr’ dmedavvers 
ex THs Toews pabarvyifar, at ras orovdas mpoxadodvrat, 
Peace, 215,— 
‘et 8 ad te mpagar’ ayabdv arrixwvxol 
Ka Oouev of Adxaves elpnyns tépt, 
ehéyer’ dv bpeis edOvs* eLarratapcba 
vi) Thy “AOnvav, vi) A’, odxt tmeoréov* 
HEovor Kavis, iv Exper tiv Tddor. 
665,— 
€oioa now aitoudrn peta ray Tlih@ 
onovday pepovea tH moder Kiotny mA€ay 


droxerporovnOjvat tps ev THKKANCia. 


42.2, mréovres dé, Spa Ew Eoxov peratd Xeprovngou re kai ‘Petrov és Tov. 
aiyvahdv Tod Xwplou tmép ob 6 Sodvyevos Ados éariv. 

The context shows that dua é is to be taken with écxov, not 
with mdéovres. Cp. as 8€ adrovs edadov vuxrds KaramAevoavres, 
infra § 4. : 

és tov aiyaddy x.7.d. lit. ‘to the beach of the district which the 
Solygeian ridge overhangs.’ . 

Cenchreae lay on the coast about two miles south of the narrow- 
est part of the Isthmus. A little to the south of Cenchreae a spur 
of Mount Oneium comes down to the sea. In the neighbourhood 
was situated the ‘Chersonesus’ mentioned by Thucydides, the stream 
Rheitus being further to the south. The Athenians landed about 
two miles to the south of Cenchreae; near which place the Corin- 
thians, who had missed their place of landing, were awaiting them. 
Leaving half their forces at Cenchreae to protect Crommyon, a 
town on the coast about nine miles to the north-east (which was 
attacked by the Athenian fleet after the battle and plundered, c. 45 
init.), and detaching another division under Battus to protect 
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Solygeia, a village somewhere on the hill south of Mount Oneium, 42, 2. 
beneath which the Athenians landed, the Corinthians hurried to 

meet the enemy. But owing to the interposition of Mount Oneium 

the engagement which followed was not perceived by the other half 

of the Corinthian army stationed at Cenchreae until the dust began 

to rise. Corinth, from which the reinforcements came, was about 

seven miles north-west of the scene of action. 


Kopiv6cor dé mporvOdpevor é§ “Apyous ére ) orparia Het Tav AOnvaiwy, 42, 3. 
éx THelovos eBonbnoav és "IaoOuov mdvres TARY Tav Cw "Io Opov. 

e£”Apyous. Cp. note on v. 28. 2. 

€k metovos, either 1)* with éB8onOqcav, answering to mpé in mporv- 
Ocpevor, ‘having heard beforehand, they had come some time 
before,’ or 2) with mpomv@dyevor; cp. iii. 100 init. mpoméupavres mps- 


repov €s re KdpwOov kat és Aaxedaivova mpéoBets. 


dv0 yap joay év TH paxy of sapévres. 43. 1. 
Not strictly ‘in the battle, for it does not appear that Battus 
was engaged, but ‘ on the occasion of the battle.’ 


1d 8€ Go otpardémedov duporépaber éudxeto Suvexas. 43. 5. 
_ € Fought steadily or continuously,’ i.e. without such vicissitudes of 
fortune as had befallen the Athenian right wing. 


joa yap trois’ AOnvaiots ot tmets aPeAmwor Evppaydpevor, tay érépwv 44. I. 
ovk éxdvTev inmous. 

Cp. the famous parabasis in the Knights of Aristophanes, 595- 
610, in which the services of the horses on this occasion are duly 
commemorated. 


év 8€ rh Tpom tatty Kata 7d Sekvdy Kepas of mreioToi te avray dré- 44, 2 
Bavov xai Avkdppwv 6 otparnyds. 4 S€ GAXn oTparia ToUTe TH TpdTry 
od kata Simgw wordy ovde taxeias puyis yevouerns, émel éBidoOn, émava- 
Xepycaca mpods Ta peréwpa ldpiOn, 

rovr@ To tpdrg, ‘in this manner, i.e. ‘ under these circumstances,’ 
‘ because the right wing was defeated.’ 


Trav év Th vno@ meOovat twas ddtyous, imoméeppavtes Pidovs kai BiSdg- 46. 5. 


AG. 5. 


47.1. 


vy (ee PS 
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e 3 ” s ¢ , 9: wn ” € , 
avTes OS KAT EUvOLay Bh Aye, Ore KparioTov avTois ein ws TaxtoTAa 
> - ral , > % Le / 
Grrodpavat, mAotov Sé re adtot erode. 


1)* &s kar’ edvoray 6) qualifies &8déavres, not Aéyew. The friends 


of the captives went in good faith to them and told them 


what they had been made to believe by the leaders of the de- 
mocracy. The perfidy (8)) was that of the persons who instructed 
them. 

Or possibly 2) piAous refers to persons who had been friends of 
the oligarchs but had now come under the influence of the 
democrats. 

avroi, the democratic leaders. 


as S€ erecay, kai pnxavnoapévav rd moiov éxmdéovres eAnpOnoav 
K.T.A. 

pnxavnoapever, scil. the democratic leaders acting perfidiously, in 
concert with the friends of the captives, who acted in good faith. 


EvvekdBovro S¢ rod rowvrov ovx AKioTa, GoTe axpiBH Thy mpdopacw 
yevéoOar, Kai rovs rexynoapévous adeéorepov eyyxetpnoat, oi oTparnyol TaY 
’"AOnvaiwv, KatddnAror dvres Tovs dvdpas py dv BovdecOar im’ GA@v Kopt- 
obévras, Sidte adroit és SixeAiav Emdeov, THY Tiny Tois Gyovot mpoo- 
Towne. ; 
dare axpiBi x7. 1)* lit. ‘so that the pretext was strict,’ or 
‘exact.’ The word dxp:8j which, properly speaking, refers to the 
interpretation of the agreement, is inaccurately applied to the 
mpopaois, because the interpretation of the agreement, regarded 
from another point of view, was the ‘ pretext’ for delivering the 
prisoners up to the Corcyraeans. - Or in other words, the pretext is 
called ‘ strict’ because it was founded on a strict interpretation 
of the agreement. 

Or 2) mpépaors referring to the pretext by which the prisoners 
were induced to leave the island, ‘ that the pretext should precisely 
accord with,’ or ‘ be justified by, the facts ;’ meaning either a) that 
‘the chief reason which made the false pretext turn out to be the 
actual truth,’ i.e. which realised the fear of the Corcyraean 
oligarchs that they would be given up to the people, ‘ was the 
known disinclination of the Athenian generals,’ etc., or 4) that ‘ the 
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chief reason which made the pretext appear satisfactory to the 47.2, 
prisoners was,’ etc. 


paorryopépar re Tapidvtes emerdxvvoy tis 6d0v Tos cxoAaitepoy Tpoo- 47. 3. 
udvTas. 

mapivres, ‘walking by their side:’ rods cyodairepov mpoowdyras, 
‘those who lingered on the way thither,’ i.e. to the place where 
the two rows of hoplites were stationed. 


kal €s ev GvOpas éEnxovra Ehaboy rods év TO oixnuatt Toit To tpdm@ 48, I. 
eEayaydvres kai diapGeipavres’ @ovro yap avbrots petacticavTds trot 
Grove ayecv. 

The aor. peracrncavras, the reading of all the MSS., may be 
defended on the ground that it is the historical tense, as we might 
say peréotnoay avrovs kal jyov (cp. note on iv. 112.1). The tense 
may also be explained as describing not the completion, but the 
beginning, of the act of removal. 

mo. G\dove Goes with peracrncavras, but is to be repeated with 


dye. 


éxéAevoy ohas, ei Bovdovrat, attods dicaPGeipat. 48. I. 
avrovs, scil. the Athenians, opas, the Corcyreans. 


oi 8€ Kepxupaion xara pév ras Odpas 088 abrot dcevootvro ButfecGar. 48. 2, 
ovse—‘ The populace had no more idea of forcing their way in 
than the captives had of letting them in.’ 


of d€ épvddocovrd re ds ndvvavto Kal dya of moddol ahas adtods 48. 3. 
SrepOerpov, dicvrovs te obs ddiccav éxeivor és Tas oayds Kabsévres, Kal €k 
KAwav twov al érvxov adrois évodoa tais omdptois Kal ex Tov ipatiov . 
Tapaphmara qWovwuvTes drayxdpevor, Tavtt tpdmw Td wOAD Tis vuKTds, 
éreyevero yap WWE tH TaOnpari, dvadodvtes odas airovs Kat Badddpevor 
ind Trav ava Siepbdpyoay. 

The participles xa6sévres, dmayydpevot, clearly belong to odas 
airovs duepberpov, not to dupOdpnoar, and therefore ré after dicrovs . 
cannot supply the connection between the two finite verbs, but 
must answer to xai following. The asyndeton before avri tpére 


48. 3. 


50. 1. 


50. 2. 
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may be explained either as a resumption, or from the vehemence 
of the expression, or from the numerous participles which make the 
writer forget that a finite verb has preceded. For a like asyndeton 
caused by the passion of the speaker cp. iii. 59. 2 and note. 

Tapatpypara mowdvres—=rrapapnuact, parallel to rois omdprots. 

avadobvres is a conjecture of Heilmann, supported by the trans- 
lation of Valla, and is confirmed in some degree by the authority 
of the ancient grammarians, who quote the participle dvadodvres as 
occurring in Thucydides in the sense of dvapotvres, although not 
found in our extant MSS. The reading of the MSS., dvadodrres, 
is far inferior in sense, and can only be defended if the words dva- 
dodvres odds avrovs be taken as a resumption of dmayydpevon; they 
would then describe the most striking though not the only way in 
which the prisoners killed themselves. ‘In every sort of way, some 
tying themselves up, others hit by their enemies from above, they 
perished.’ Such a repetition of one of the particulars after the 
words wavri rpém@ is extremely harsh. And the change of reading 
from dvadvivres to dvahovrres, A to A, is the least possible. 

It is remarkable that the instinctive love of life 1) led some of. 
them to shelter themselves (é€pvAdoaorro), while others only sought 


.to put an end to their own lives: or 2)* led them to seek shelter 


from the enemy while putting an end to their own lives. 


avtot ’Akapvaves oixntopes Grd mévTwY oxoY TO xwpior. 

This circumstance seems to be mentioned as a contrast to that 
related in ii. 30, of & & rais éxatdv vavoly ’AOnvaioe ere Ovres mept 
TleAondvynoov S6Adv te Kopwhiov morwpa aipotor Kat mapadidoace 
Tludapedow Akapvdvev pdvots ti yay Kal mow véeperOat. 


Tav dpyupohéywr vedy...at eLereupOnoav mpds rots Evupaxovs. 

Sent to collect arrears, or to exact extraordinary contributions. 
The regular ¢épos appears to have been paid at Athens, at the 
Great Dionysia (Boeckh, Staatshaush. i. p. 243). 


Kal avrod KoptoOevros of "AOnvaiot Tas péev emiorodds perayparyapevow 
éx Tav “Acoupiov ypappdtav avéyvacar. oe 
€x trav ’Agovpiov ypauudrer, i. e, the cuneiform characters ; which 
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the Persians employed in their public inscriptions (Herod. iv. 87), 50. 2. 
Onnodpevos d€ kal rv Béoropoy (5 Aapeios) arnras Zotnoe dv0 én’ aita 

AiBov Aevkod, evrapov ypdppara, és pev tiv "Acovpia, és dé tiv “EXAnvikd, 

€Ovea mdvra bcamep Hye,) as here in a public document. They were, 

in various forms, the common alphabet of several languages. 


Toujsdpevor pévtor pds “AQnvaious micters kat BeBordrnta ex rav 51. 1 
duvarav pndev wept opis vewrepov Bovdevoew, 

Not ‘having given pledges and securities to the Athenians,’ which 
is inconsistent with the word pévro, but ‘having effected’ or 
‘gained pledges and securities.” Cp. decay momodpevoy, ‘having 
obtained a promise of pardon,’ vi. 60 med. 


kal jv adTav H Sidvora tds te GANas modes Tas ’Axratas Kadovpévas, 52. 3. 
ds mpérepov MutiAnvaiwy vepopévav ’AOnvaior eiyov, éXevbepody, Kai mdvrwv 
paduora ti ”Avravdpor, kat kpatuvdpevor airny, (vais te yap edtopia jv 
rovetoOar airdéer, Eihov irapydvrer Kal ris "I8ns emixerpevyns, KaL TH GAH 
oxeun), padias dn’ airijs dppdpevor thy re AéoBov éeyyis ovcay kakdcew 
kal ta év TH freip@ Aiohika wodicpata xetpooacbat. 

kparuvapevot, as if dievoodvro instead of jy 7 didvova had preceded. 

vais te... okevg. The second xai follows ré: either 1) the con- 
struction changes from the infinitive to the dative, jv edwopia mocioOat 
vais, Hv evmopia tH G@AAn oxevy: ‘There was a facility for building 
ships ; there was a facility for (obtaining) other supplies:’ or 2)* 
kat tH GAAn oxev7g follows as if vavoi had preceded, and is connected 
with xaxooew. oxevg, the reading of all the MSS., not occurring 
elsewhere in Thucydides in this sense, has been corrected without 


necessity into mapackev7. 


fv yap avtois trav te am’ Aiyintov kai AuBins drxddov mpooBodn, kai 53. 3. 
Anoral dua riv Aakwvixhy focov édvrovy éx Oardoaons, irep povov oldy 7 
jv Kaxovpycica’ waca yap dvéxer mpds 76 Synebuniy kat Kpntixdv 
mréhayos. 

1)* The only danger of the Lacedaemonians was from attacks 
by sea, aca ydp k.r.d., for their whole country, running out into the 
Sicilian and Cretan seas, is exposed to piracy. 

Or 2) dvéyet may refer to the island, and yap may explain, not. 


53. 3. 


54, I. 


54, 3. 
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why Lacedaemon was exposed to attack, but why it was protected 
by Cythera; ‘for the whole island runs far out into the two seas,’ 
so that a guard posted there can keep watch over both coasts. 

3) Mr. Grote suggests another interpretation. He would trans- 
late, ‘The whole Laconian coast is high projecting cliff where it 
fronts the Sicilian and Cretan seas.’ He supposes Thucydides to 
mean that Cythera protects the only vulnerable point of Laconia, 
the inner part of the Laconian gulf. ; 

But a) would the whole of the north coast of the Laconian gulf 
be described as if it were a point, jep, at which Laconia is vulner- 
able? Or 4) is it likely that pep is separable from O6addoon? And 
¢) too much meaning is attributed to dvéye. 

Compare for the importance of Cythera to the enemies of Sparta, 
and therefore to Sparta, Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 7, hoSovpevos dé rHy Te 
GAipevdrnta THs xopas, Kat Ta THs BonOeias, kal Ta THs omavoorrias (scil. 
6 bapydBafés re kai 6 Kévwv), raxv te dvéorpewe kal dnoméwv appicbn Tis 
Kv6nptas cis Powrxovvra, and the saying of Chilon in Herod. vii. 235, 
KvOnpa, tiv XXeav, avnp tap’ jyiv coperatos yevduevos, Képdos peCov 
epyn civas Smapruptyoe Kata ths Oaddoons xatadedvkevar paddov 4 imep- 


exew. 


katacxdvres ovv of AOnvaiot to otpar@ Séxa per vavot Kai Sioyxidtors 
Mudnotwv émdtrais rH emi Oatdoon méAw Skavdevay kadovpévny aipovor. 

8ucxeAiors seems to be an error of the MSS.; cp. supra c. 53 init., 
where it is the number of the Athenian hoplites, and viii. 25 init., 
where the Milesians, close to their own city, bring only 800 hoplites 
into the field. 


56 kai Oacoov Kai émirndedrepov 76 Te mapaurixa kat TO €mevTa THS 
Spodoylas émpaxOn airois’ dvéatnoay yap Gy of AOnvaior KuOnpiovs. 

‘Both the immediate and the subsequent steps in the agreement 
(cp. c. 57 fin.) were more quickly settled, and the terms were milder,’ 
There is no need to insert ra before rijs épodoyias against nearly 
all the MSS., since the Greek admits of the above explanation. 
' ay must be inserted after avéorncay against the MSS., for here we 
are compelled to desert their authority; @ can only be omitted in 
an apodosis of which the protasis is expressed. 
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pera dé riv EvpBaow of ’AOnvaios thy te Skavderav. td emi TH Ape 54, 4.” 
médiopa TapahaBdrvTes Kal roy KvOnpwv pudakiy moinodpevot k.T.A. 

mapadaBévres, taking the government of Scandeia from the 
Cytherians. The word seems to imply that they had not imme- 
diately after their victory taken formal possession of the place, 
which was now handed over to them. 


és Te Ta ToNeweKd, eitep Tore, pddiota 5} SKvnpdteEpor eyévorTo. 55. 2. 
éxympdrepor, r) the comparative has a qualifying force, ‘inclined to 
hesitation,’ rather than ‘ more hesitating,’ as the cumbrous addition 
of padigra 57 shows; ‘more than ever.’ Or 2) lit. ‘more hesitating 
than usual, in a higher degree than ever.’ 


kal tovr@ mpos ’AOnvaious, ois Td ju) emixetpovpevoy del eAdumés fv ths 55. 2. 
Soxnoeds te mpage. 

‘To whom anything which they ever failed to attempt always 
left a void in their aspiring thoughts.’ dei, though adhering to the 
participle, is to be supplied again with the verb. Cp. i. 70 med. 
a& ay émwonoartes pt e€€\aow, oikeia orépecba yyodvra: iv. 63 init. 7d 


dures Tis yvopns dv exaords te SHOnyev mpageww. 


tots Sé *AOnvators rére tiv mapabaddoowov Snover Ta pev TOAAG Hou- 5G, x, 
Xaoav, ds kab’ Exdorny ppovpay ylyvoitd tis AmbBaors,'7AnGe Te EAdooous 
xagrot ryovpevor eivat Kal év TO TOLOUTH. 

trois dé ’AOnvaios is a dative of relation after jovyacav. ‘The con- 
struction, which is somewhat feeble, is supported by as yévorrd rus 
anrdBacts. 

év t@ Towovre, ‘under such circumstances and in such depression 
of mind;’ scil. jovxacay, answering, though in a different construc- 


tion, to éAdaaous jyovpevor eivar. 


tov dpxovra bs map’ adrois fv tav Aaxedaipoviov, Tdvradov rod 57, 3. 
Ilarpokdéovs. 

Although the Lacedaemonian troops retired to a place of safety, 
the Lacedaemonian governor of Thyrea remained in the town. 


“Eppoxparns 6 “Eppwvos, Supaxdcwos, domep kai €meve pdhiora avrovs. 58, 
See note on English text. 


59. 3. 


60. I. 


GO. 1. 
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aira d¢ raira ei pl) Kaip@ TvXOLEY ExdTEpor MpdcoorTes, aL TAapaweoeLs 
tav guvaddayav aperiwor. 6 Kal Hiv ev rH mapdvre meOopevors mreiorov 
dy déwov yévorro, Ta yap ida exacror ed Bovdrevdpevor 87) Oéoba rd Te 
mpa@rov émodeunoapev kal viv mpds addAndrovs Ov dvtiopav Tetpopueba 
katahAaynva, kal iv dpa ph mpoxwpnon icoy éxdor@ exovre amehOciv, mahw 
TOepnTOMEY. KOLTOL YvOvat XpH, OTL ov wept Trav idiwv pdvor, et ewppovod- 
pev, 7 Evvodos €ora, GAr’ ei emiBovdevoperny thy macav Zkeiav, os 
€y® xpive, tm’ ’"AOnvaiay durnospueba Ere Svavdoat, 

8, ‘which thing,’ either ‘proposals of reconciliation,’ or ‘the 
recognition of their utility.’ The connection may be traced as 
follows :— 

Either 1) the words ra yap ida x.r.A. are subordinate to kafros 
yvava xpn three lines below: ‘Counsels of peace will be useful to 
us; for hitherto, whether in going to war or in making peace, 
we have been considering only our own individual interests, and 
our peace was hollow. But there is a higher light in which the 
question should be regarded, namely, that of the common good.’ 

Or 2), ‘Counsels of peace are useful to men when they 
are pursuing their own interests out of season. And they will 
be useful to us. For this is precisely what we are doing. But 
surely we ought to be thinking, not of our own interests, but of the 
common good.’ — 


ot Sivapw exovres peyiorny tev “EAAjvev Tas Te duaprias huay Tnpovow, 
8Alyous vauol mapdvres, kal dvonat. evvopw Euppaxtas TS pcer Todewrov 
edmpeTtds és Td Eupepov KaPiotavrat. 

éAlyas vavoi. Yet the Athenians had more than fifty ships in 
Sicily (cp. iv. 2 init., 25 init.) But Thucydides, by the mouth of 
Hermocrates, is here contrasting the earlier expeditions of the 
Athenians to Sicily with the great and fatal expedition. _ 

dvopatt evvdum x«.t.d, Either 1)* the Athenians are the natural 
enemies of Sicily, but by ‘ disguising their enmity under the honour- 
able name of an alliance,’ an alliance such as they have made with 
some of the cities in Sicily, ‘they speciously turn this enmity to 
their own interest.’ It is a proof of the insincerity of the Athe- 
nians that they convert what, if they were straightforward, would 
be enmity, to their own advantage. Or 2) rd gvcer mohéusov may 
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have a concrete sense, ‘they turn their natural enemies to good 60. 1. 
account.’ ; 


médepov ‘yap aipopévar jpar kal émayopevev airovs, avBpas ot Kat Tods BO. 2. 
ph) emikadoupévous adtol émotpatevouct, Kakas Te Nuas a’rods movovvT@y 
Téeot ToIs OiKElots K.T.A. 

€motparevovor. eémi- in composition seems to be used, like the 
preposition by itself, in the sense of ‘to’ as well as ‘against.’ 
‘Who go with an army even to those who do not invite them.’ 
Compare ii. 67 init. orparcioa émt thy Mortidaay, i.e. to relieve 
Potidaea: iv. 85 med. dda kai, ots bv éiw, foody tis enol mpdoetot, 
Suoxepes movovpevor ei Ent OUS mparov HOov tpas ... wy edéEacde : and 
v. 110, rpamowr’ dy... ét robs Aourods rv Evppaxor, dcovs pt) Bpacidas 
érqd\Oev. For the acc. cp. iv. 92 med. jovydfovra... émuorpareverv, — 

There may be a touch of irony in the expression, for the one 
meaning of émorparevovor suggests the other. If the Athenians 
go where they are not wanted their movement is really hostile, not 
friendly. | 


THs GpXAs dua mpoxorrdrray éxelvors k.T.d. 60. 2. 
tis apxis is best explained as a partitive genitive, lit. ‘ cutting out 

in advance for them a portion of their empire,’ i.e. ‘ preparing the 

way for an extension of their empire.’ 


vopioa te ordow padiota pbeipew ras modes Kal THY Sixedlay, 6L I. 

Either 1) ‘faction is the great destroyer of the states which are 
subject to it, and of Sicily in particular ;’ or 2)* ‘of Sicily and her 
cities.’ . 


ebpraoay 8€ viv éy tH Tod XadxiSixod yévous mapakAnoer’ rois yap 61, 4. 
ovdera@more obiot Kata TO Evppayixdy mpooBonOjncacw aitol Td SiKkatov 
paddov tis EwvOjKns mpobipws mapécyorro, 

Cp. iii. 86 med. és ody ras "A@nvas mépavres of trav Acovriver 
Evppayot, kara re madady Evppayiay, kal drt "loves foav, weiBovat rovs 
*AOnvaiovs mrépypar odio vais’ td yap tev Supakoclay ris Te yas elpyovro 
kal tis Oaddoons. Kal emepwav of ’AOnvain, tijs pev oixetdrntos mpoacer, 


Bovddpevar S€ pyre oirov és riv TeAomdvynaov dyecOar aitdber, mpdmeupav 


61. 4 


61. 5. 


62. 2. 


62. 3. 


62. 4. 
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, > ’ ‘ eee Rey 4D - , , € , : 
* TE TOLOUMEVOL, EL ohict duvara €lyn Ta €V TH SeKxedia Tpaypara UTPOXELPLa 


yever Oar, 

The genitive rjs EvvOnxns is to be construed, not with waAdAov, but 
with 7d dikaov. paAov=not ‘rather than,’ but ‘instead’ of;’ the 
Athenians had gone out of their way to observe the treaty: ‘instead 
of waiting till they received help,’ or ‘instead of following the 
example of the Chalcidians’ (uadAov), they had ‘ voluntarily (adroé) 
offered the rights of the treaty’ (rd Sixasoy ris Evrbijnnsy te to the Chal- 
cidians. 


kai ov Tois dpxewv Bovdopevors péeupopat, GAAG Tois bmaxovery ETOULOTEPOLS 
ovat, 

éroorépos. Not ‘more ready,’ but ‘ who, instead of Beas: to 
tule, are ready to serve.’ 

For other instances of the resolved comparative see note on ii. 
40. 1. 


H Soxetre cf ro Te Corw ayabdv 7 cl r@ Ta evavria ody Hovxia padAor 7} 
modepos TO pev Tatcat dv éxarépm 1d 5€ EuvdiacGom, Kal ras Tids Kab 
Aapmpérnras axuyduvorépas exew THv eiphynv. 

Either 1) ratoa, Evvdiacdoau are infinitives dependent on Soxsire, 
jovxia, wédepos being nominatives to doxet, understood in Sokeire: 
ovx is then supplied from the previous clause; with the words xat ras 
Tipas ... eipnynv, Or with doxeire from ovy jovxia. 

Or 2) mavoa ay and gvvdacmca may be optative: Soxeire being 
parenthetical in the first clause, and governing éyew ry eloivny 
in the second. 


yrods drt melous 75n Kal Typwptais peridyres Tods adixodvras Kal éAmi- 

, ‘ Ld 4 a > iJ > > fe > 

cavtes Erepor Suvdper Tivi meoverTHceEl, OL [EV OVX STO OK HuYVavTO GAX 
ov €rwbnoav, Tots 8€ avti rod mAéov Exew mpookaradureiy ra abrav EvveBy. 
The word zAeiovs includes both the clauses, cai riypwpias x.7.A. and 
kat édmicayres @repou k.r.A., which are resumed and more distinctly 
opposed by péy and é€¢ in the clauses which follow, oi pev=oi peridvres, 


trois 6€=Tois €Amioacty, 


Tipwpia yap ovK evruxel Sixaiws, dre Kal GdiKketrar’ ovde icxds BeBaor, 


dudrt KaL evedT. 
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Cp. supra et tis BeBaiws te } TH Sixal 7) Bia mpdkew olera, where 62. 4. 
BeBaiws answers to BeBaov here, r@ Sicaio to dixaiws, and Bia to 
ioxus. A 

Gre Kat dduxetrat. As in iv. 17 fin. det yap rod mdéovos eAmids dpéyovrat .” 
Oia 7rd Kai ra mapdvta adoxnrws edrvxjoa, the antecedent, and not as 
in English would be more natural the consequent, is emphasized. 
Not ‘ because vengeance is taken for a wrong, it is not therefore 
as fortunate as it ought to be’ (riwpia yap ov cat evruyxet Sixaiws, dre 
ddixeira), but ‘vengeance is not as fortunate as it ought to be, 
because it is first wronged.’ Cp. note on ii. 35. 2. 

With dé:xetrac supply, from the personified ripwpia, 6 rypwpovdpevos. 


kal viv tod ddavois te TovTou Oud 7d dréxpaprov dos cat dia 7d Hdn BB. I. 
oBepods mapdvtas "A@nvaious, kar’ Gudédrepa éxmdayértes, kai TS edAuTrés 
Tis yopns Gv Exacrds tes wHOnpev mpdEew rais kodvpats Tatras ikavds 
vopicavres cipxOfvat, tous épeoraras modepious éx THs xopus droméu- 
TOpPEV. 

mapévras. For the use of the participle with the article after the 
preposition instead .of the infinitive cp. note on i. 2. 5; and viii. 
105 med. dia 7d xparnoarres adeds GAXor Any vadv Stxovtes. 

7d eddurés. Either 1) an accusativus pendens which may be re- 
garded also as a remote accusative after «ipy6jva, ‘And as to what 
is wanting to the fulfilment of our purposes, considering that we 
have been prevented,’ etc. Or 2)* rd éAdumés tijs yuouns may be the 
subject of eipxéjva, the expression being pleonastic. 

_éy is governed by 76 éAdurés or by 7d €Aduwés Tis yrouns taken 
together; it may also be construed with eipyOqva or with codAvpats. 
If 1)* we read ris after €xaoros, 2y=rovrer a, ‘ of the things which we 
hoped severally to: accomplish ; if 2) ri, Gv=rotrov dy, lit. ‘of 
which we hoped to accomplish some part,’ or ‘which we hoped in 
some degree to accomplish.’ 374nuev answers to tis yropns. 


ov mept TOD TinwpyoacOai Twa, GAG, Kal cyav et TUXoLpEY, Piro pev ay 63. 2. 
trois €xOiorors, Sidopor 8 ois od xpi Kar’ avdyKny yryvopeba, 

ei rvxomper, SCil. Tyswpias. Pidor pev dy k.7.d., Supply yeyvoipeba. The 
stress is on the latter part of the sentence, which expresses the fact, 
and in which accordingly the indicative is substituted for the optative 
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GS52; 


64. 1. 


64. 3. 
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with ad. None of the MSS. read ytyvoipeOa, but either yryrdpeba, 
which is better supported, or yeyvapeOa. 


kal é€y@ per, dep kal dpxdpevos elroy, wow Te peylorny mapexdpevos 
kal émidy to padXov 4 duvvovpevos, déid mpoeSdpevos airav Evyxepeiv, 
kal pi) ToUs évavtious ovT@ Kaxas Spay, doTe abtds 7a mreiw BArdmrecOat, - 
pndé popia piroverkdr pycioOat THs Te oikelas yrapns Suoiws aitoKpdtwp 
eivat Kal js ok Gpyw Tvyns, GAX’ ov eikds Hoodcba, Kal Tods GAAous 
Sikad Tatts por Tojoat, ip duay adrdv Kai pi iwd Tov Twohepiwv TodTO 
mabeiv. 

G&G mpoeddpevos: the MSS. read mpoeSouévous and avrovs, but 
mpoeddpevos, atés, seem to be required by the words oikeias yropns 
and avroxpdrwp which follow, as well as by the next sentence kat rovs 
Gdous Sika taird por woujoa, and has been accepted by all the 
recent editors. Yet a writer so irregular as Thucydides may have 
made a speaker pass from his audience to himself, and back again 
to his audience, with whom for an instant he is identified. 

mpoeddpevos aitav, ‘having an eye to these things,’ i.e. the con- 
siderations put forward in the previous speech. 


ovdev yap aicxpov oikeious oikelwy Hroacba, 7) Awpiéa twa Awptéas 7 
Xadkidéa trav Evyyevar, 75 Sé Edprray yeltovas Svtas Kal ~vvoixous puas 
xopas kal twepipputou, Kal dvoua ev KekAnpevous SiKeAcoras, 

ro b€ Edpmay yeirovas dvras x.r.A. These words cannot merely give 
a reason for the clause which has preceded (oiketous.. . Evyyev@v) : 
‘There is no disgrace in kindred giving way to kindred, Dorian to 
Dorian, Chalcidian to Chalcidian, while we all recognise that we 
have a common tie.’ For why should the Dorian yield to the 
Dorian, etc., and not also to the Chalcidian? We must rather 
repeat oddév aicxpdv GAAjAer joodoba with 7d dé Etprav. ‘ Not only 
may kindred give way to one another without disgrace, but every 
people of Sicily may give way to every other without disgrace, 
because they are neighbours,’ etc. The opposition expressed by 
dé is only an opposition of the part to the whole, i. e. of individual 
Greek races to the whole of the Greek inhabitants of Sicily. The 
words might have run jocdcba pév oikeious oixelwy, jovdcba de 
yeirovas yeirdvav. Classen’s emendation, ré¢, is unnecessary. 
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kal meptppurov, ‘ which is also an island,’ an additional reason why 64, 3. 
the Sicilians should unite. 


tov & avrov Gépous Meyaprs of €v rH moder meCduevor td Te "AOnvaiov BG, x. 
TS Todéu@, det kata eros Exactov Sis éoBadrdAdvrwy mavatpatia és Ti 
Xepar x.7.). 

Cp. Arist. Acharn. (acted in Feb. 425, or about eighteen months 
before this time), 761 foll.,— 

AI. ovd€ oxdpoda ; 
ME. troia oxépod’ ; pes ray det 
oxk’ éoBadnre, THs apovpaior pes, 
mdaooaxt Tas ayhiOas eLopvocere. 
The whole passage contains a comic account of the sufferings of 
the Megarians. Cp. also Peace, 246,— 
TIO. & Méyapa, Méyap’, os émrerpiper@ airixa 
drafdrayra katapeputTt@revpéva, 
TP. BaBai, BaBadk, os peydda kai Spipéa 


Toiow Meyapetow éveBadey ra kAavpara. 


ind trav oderépav puyddor. 66. I. 
Probably the same who are mentioned in iii. 68 med. as having 
been permitted by the Thebans to live for a year in Plataea after 
the taking of the city in 427. At the expiration of the time, they 
appear to have seized Pegae, a Megarian port on the Corinthian 
gulf. 
jv 8 otadliwv pddota dx drs Tis Toews emt tHy Nicatay roy dipéeva BB. 4. 
avTav. 
Megara is here said to be eight stadia from Nisaea, but according 
to Strabo ix. 1. 4 the distance was not less than eighteen stadia. Cp. 
Remarks on the Geography of Thucydides in the Introduction. 


dxdruov dudnpixdiv @s Agorai, ék moddod TeGepamevkdres TH dvoigw Tov BT. 3. 
mvAar, ci@becay emi dudén weiOovres tov dpxovra bia ths Tappov KataKo- 
pitew ths vuKros emt tiv Oddaccay kal éxmdeiv, . 

The foss here spoken of, which was outside the wall, must have 
reached the sea at a point beyond the limits of the harbour (cp. 
infra, pi) dvros €v TG ipéw mrotlov havepod pydevos) which was formed 
by the island of Minoa, then in possession of-the Athenians. The 

S$ 2 
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67. 3. whole proceeding was of course a trick, intended to secure the 
opening of the gates before dawn on a particular morning. 


67. 4. 00 viv TO Tpornaidy eorw. 
It is interesting to remark that many years afterwards, when the 
soil on which it stood had passed into the hands of the defeated 
party (cp. iv. 109 init.), this trophy still remained standing. Cp. v. 
10 med. where Thucydides speaks of the trophy on the hill outside 
Amphipolis as in existerice at the time when he wrote: and viii. 
24 init. 


69. 2.  ap&duevor 8 amd tod tetxous 6 elyor, Kal Srocxodopyoavtes 1d “mpds 
Meyapéas, dt? éxeivou Exatépwlev és Oddaccay Tis Nucalas Tdppoy Te Kal 
teixyn Siehopevyn i) otpatid, & Te Tov mpoacreiov AiOos Kal mrivOors 
Xp@pevot, Kal Kémrovres Ta Sévdpa Kal Any &mectatpouv «i wy Séourd re. 

SiotxoSounoavres. ‘The Athenians first of all block up the double 
wall which connected Nisaea with Megara; they then proceed with 
their line of circumvallation, and finally, c. 69 fin., break off 
entirely the connection of Nisaea with Megara. 

rod teiyous. The double wall (cp. ra paxpa retyn, iv. 66 fin.) is 
described as a single one, cp. ii. 13 fin. 7d peragd to re paxpou 
kat Tov Padnpikod. 

The construction of the sentence is defective. The main verb 
was intended to be mepuereixe{ov or some similar word, which must 
be supplied in sense with dm’ éekeivov éxarépoer ... . Suehopevn 9 oTparid, 
and also with é re rod... xpapevo. But this has been omitted, 
and dmeoravpovy, which is applicable only to xai xémrovres x.1.A,, 
concludes the sentence, as if some other finite verb had preceded. 
déorro= San. Cp. Soph. O. C. 570,— 

Gore Bpaxéa por deicOa ppdcar: 
Dem. De Cor. (xviii.) 186, ovr’ eionyero Sv édcir’ air: and iv. 130 
med. xai twos aité t&v amd tod Snuov avreimévros Kata Td oTaTLwrtKdr, 
Sre ovx ené€ecow, ovd€ Séorto wodepew x.7.A., where however Séo:ro 
thay=‘he did not wish to fight.’ 


70, 2. as Sé émddeto (eruxe yap vukros emt Tov Tpurodicxoy éfehOav), amodeéas 
Tptaxocious Tod orparod, mpl Exrvatos yevéoba, mpoonrle TH} TOY Meyapeov 


mbdet Aabdy Tors "AOnvaiovs dvras rept tiv bddaccar. 
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ws b€ emvdero, Sci]. dddvat riv Nicaiav. 70. 2. 
e€ehOar, i.e. having come out of the hills. Cp. supra § 1, €or 
dé Kopun .. . bd TO Spee TH Tepaveia. 
yap, t)* ‘for he did not arrive at Tripodiscus until night,’ i. e. the 
night after Nisaea was taken, and therefore could not hear sooner. 
Or 2) ydép may explain what follows, ‘he was enabled, with a part 
of his army, to reach the town of Megara undiscovered, for he 
had arrived at Tripodiscus after dark.’ 
Brasidas made a descent from the pass on one side of Megara, 
while the Athenians were on the other side by the sea. 


Bovddpevos pev TH Adyw Kai dua et Sdvatro Epyw tis Nuvaias wetpaca, 70, 2. 
TO O€ péycoroy, thy rdv Meyapéwy médw éecedOav BeBawooacba. 

The meaning of the favourite opposition is here somewhat 
obscure. ‘He professed that he wanted, and really meant if he 
could, to attempt the recovery of Nisaea, but his first object was 
to make sure of Megara,’ i.e. to counteract the efforts of the 
popular party. 

T®@ Ady is to be taken with BovdAduevos, Epyo with metpaca.. 


s?¢ er 


ererdy) dé Kal 7AGev 6 ayyedos, TOAAW pGAAov éppdoOnoav, Kal droorei- 72. 1. 
Aavres Staxociovs Kal SurxiAlous SmAiras kai imméas éLaxoaiovs Tois TWheloow 
ar Oov wadu. 

ered) S€ kai. ‘ But when there came also a request from out- 
side.’ 

TOANG paGdAov éppdcbnoay .. . Tois mAcioow ampAOov madw. The 
connection seems at first sight strange. But the meaning is that 
when the Boeotians heard of the intended march of Brasidas they 
thought that only a portion of their own troops would be needed. — 


ob pévto. & ye TH mati epyp BeBaiws ovddérepor tedevTHoavres 72. 4. 
dmexpiOnoav. 

‘Still (uevro., although the Athenians succeeded in gaining an 
isolated advantage), in the whole action neither party when they 
separated ended with a decided superiority.’ 


karas d€ evopilov odiow duddrepa exew, dpa péev TS pr) emmryerpetv 73, 2. 
mporépous pyde paxyns kat Kwdivov éxdvras apa, emedy ye ev pavepo 


73. 2. 


73. 4. 
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Eergav Erosor Svres dptverOar, Kai adrois Somep akoviri thy vikny dixaios 
dv tiWeo Oar. 

érevdn ye «.t.A. explains why the Peloponnesians congratulated 
themselves that they were not taking the offensive,—they had 
clearly shown themselves ready to fight if attacked, and therefore 
could not be charged with cowardice: otherwise the refusal to 
begin would have been construed into defeat. 

ridec6a either 1) is in the same construction with émyepeiy and 
included under 7é, or 2) follows évdusfov. 


of yap Meyapijs, ws of *AOnvaioe eragavro pev mapa Ta paxpa Teixn 
eEeAOdvres, novxatoy S¢ kai adrot ph emidvtwv, Aoyt{dpevor kat of éxeivov 
otpatnyot py avrimadoy eivat oiot Tov Kivduvoy, émeid) Kal Ta TAEi@ avTois 
mpoekexopyket, ap£acr paxns mpds mAciovas avrav 7) AaPeiv vixnoavras 
Méyapa 4 odadevras 7H Bedticr@ Tod smhirixod PraPOjvac, tots S€ Fup- 
méons THs Suvdpews Kal Tv TapdévTev pépos ExacTov KwduvedeL EiKOTOS 
eOddew Tohpay «7.2. 

oi yap Meyapys is resumed after many interruptions in of ray 
evydvreav pitot Meyapys which follows several lines below. 

py) emdrrav, scil. the Peloponnesians. 

In the last clause the emphasis is on fupmdons tis Suvduews. ois 
dé is a dative of relation. ‘But in the enemy’s case, that the several 
contingents of their whole force, which were also the several parts 
of the army now in the field (rév rapévrev), should run the risk, was 
a thing which they would naturally be willing to venture.’ A subject 
is supplied with ¢0éAew from rois 8é: the clause fvpmdons . . . xwdv- 
vevey being dependent on roApav. 

The meaning is, that whereas the main body of the Athenian 
army consisted of the best of their own heavy-armed (rd BéAriorov 
tod émhurtxov), the Peloponnesian army was formed of many parts, 
each part being a fraction of the whole force of the confederacy. 
The loss to the Peloponnesians would therefore be less from two 
points of view ; (a) relatively to the confederacy; the contingents 
were only a part of its whole force, present and absent; (4) relatively 
to the army; each contingent was only a part of the troops now 
in the field; whereas the Athenian forces were (a) the flower of 
their whole army, 4) drawn from one city. It is assumed that the 
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loss would fall more heavily on one part of the army present than 78. 4. 
another. If the Boeotians suffered it mattered little to the Co- 
rinthians or Sicyonians. But in any case the loss which might 
be incurred would fall heavily on the Athenians. 

Classen’s emendation, trav mapdvrev pépos éxdorwy, which he trans- 
lates, ‘A portion only of the forces of the several confederates 
represented in the field,’ is ingenious, but unnecessary. 


oi S€ €v Tj moder Meyapeis «.7.A. 74. 2. 
The account of the overthrow of the Megarian democracy given 

by Aristotle is inconsistent with this narrative. See Polit. iv. 15. 15, 

v. 3. 5, 5. 4, where he speaks of the democracy being overthrown 

after a battle with the oligarchs, and by reason of the anarchy and 

disorder which had previously prevailed. It is not however certain 

that this is the occasion referred to by him, since long before, in the 

time of Theognis, faction had been in extremes at Megara. 


oi dé émeidy ev tais dpxais éyévovro kat éféracw dmrwv énoicavto, 74. 3. 
Scacrnoavres Tovs Adxous eEeAéEavto Trav te éxOpay, Kal ot éddxovy padiora 
Evprpaéa ta mpos todvs "AOnvaious, avdpas as éxardy. 

Cp. the narrative of Hippias, vi. 58. Under pretence of in- 
specting the arms they separated the troops from their arms, and 
the different divisions from one another. 


€k oTdvews peTaoracts. 74. 4. 
Cp. ii. 62 fin. py ppovnpare pdvov adda Karappoynyart: iii. 39 init. 
emavéotnoav padXov #) anéornear. 
The later internal history of Megara is uncertain. The long 
walls were retaken and destroyed by the Megarians in the course 
of the ensuing winter, iv. 109 init., and Nisaea is said by Diodorus 
to have been recovered by them in the year 409 (xiii. 65). Isocrates, 
De Pace (viii) 143, 144, mentions the peace and prosperity which 
Megara enjoyed in his time. 


éppnoas és rov Kddyka rorapdv drddAvor tas vais, Datos dvwbev yevo- 75, 2. 
pévou kai Kare Odvros aipydiov Tod pevparos. 

daros dvw0ev yevouevov. Either 1) ‘ from the sky,’ in which case 
Thucydides seems to be describing something of the nature of a 


75.2. 


(hy pee 


Os2s 
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waterspout, or 2)* as Arnold supposes, rain fell in the upper country, 
and coming down from the mountains swelled the stream with 
such rapidity as to swamp or dash in pieces vessels drawn up at 
the mouth. 

Arnold is however wrong in maintaining that évwev cannot mean . 
‘coelitus ;’ whether such a use is to. be found in early Greek or 
not, it is evidently contained in the original idea of the word. 


kat 6 pev Anpoobéns aduxcpevos Oimddas dé bd Te “Axaprvdvey wdvTwv 
Karnvaykaopévous KatadaBav és tiv "AOnvaiov ~vppaxiay kat abtds dva- 
otnoas TO Evppaxixdy TO éxeivyn Wav K.T.A, 

Oeniadae had hitherto been the only town in Acarnania which 
had favoured the Lacedaemonians. and successfully resisted the 
Athenians (ii. 102 init.) «al atrés answers to iné re ’Axapydvev, and 
opposes the single activity of Demosthenes to the combined efforts © 
of the Acarnanians. «xarnvaykacpévovus és, ‘ coerced into.’ 


riv yap Sceccadiav Mdrws te ovK edropor jv Suévar dvev aywyod, Kat 
peta Sthwv ye 8h Kal rois maot ye Spoias “EAAnow tronrov xabeorhxet 
TH Tv TéAas py Teicavtas Suévat. 

These words contain either two or three distinct statements, 
Either 1)* ‘under any circumstances it would have been no easy 


‘matter to cross Thessaly without an escort, indeed for an armed 


force to go at all through a neighbour’s country without his consent 


_ was a suspicious proceeding in the eyes of all Hellenes.’ It may be 


objected to this interpretation, a) that yé is twice repeated, and: 0) 
that the words pera SrAwv ye 89 (notwithstanding the position of 
tiv yup Geccadiav before dAdos re) apply generally, and not to, 
Thessaly only. But these objections are not serious. . 

Greater fault may be found with 2). ‘It was not easy to pass 
through Thessaly without an escort, certainly not with an armed 
force (putting a colon after ye 69); and to go through a neighbour’s 
country without his consent was a suspicious proceeding,’ éte. 
a) The clause kai rois maoi ye .. . Suévar, without pera drdov, has a 
feeble sense, and can hardly have been true; 0) yé 64 is awkward 
at the end of a separate clause. ' 
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érel Kat réde rpagav hoBovpevor abr&y thy vedrnta Kai Tb TAAOos. 
That this atrocity should have been committed at the very time 
when the Spartans were sending out a body of Helots on a foreign 
expedition is improbable in itself, and is contradicted by the words 
ebelow, kat téte mpodipws OH Bpacida adrav Evvémepypav éxraxocious 


émdiras, which clearly imply that Thucydides is led by associa- 


tion to speak of what had occurred on some former occasion,. 


Shortly after the expedition of Brasidas the Spartans changed 
their policy towards the Helots, and emancipated those of them 
who had served with him (v. 34 init.). They had previously 
given promises of emancipation which were believed, and therefore 
probably fulfilled, to Helots conveying food into Sphacteria (iv. 26 
med.). If, as Bishop Thirlwall assumes, and Mr. Grote admits (part 
II. ch. liii. init.) the massacre here mentioned did not take place 
at this particular time, it is useless to speculate about any other 
time at which it may possibly have taken place. 


~ kd og > aA > cr ¥ ” , 
mpoeirov avtav door agwiow ev Tois toheutos yeyevnocOar oioww 
4 
apiorot, KptvedBar, ws eAevOepacovtes. 


kpiveoOat, probably passive. Cp. mpoxpivayres below. 


kal ovddels jjobero btm tpdr@ exaotos StepOdpn. 

The manner in which the greatest crime in Greek history was 
perpetrated, though unknown to Thucydides and to Plutarch, was 
known to Diodorus, or rather imagined by him, xii. 67; he sup- 
poses that the two thousand Helots were distributed among the 
chief Spartans and secretly put to death by them : droypayapévev 
dé SicyiAiwy, TovTovs péev mpooérak~ay Tois KpaTiorots amoKTeivat Kat’ OiKOV 


coe 
€KaOTOUV. 


ore tois Aaxedaipoviors yiyvec Oat EvpBaivew te Bovdopevots, dmep 
enoingay, avrarddoow Kat amodoxiy xepiov, Kat tod moAcuov dnd Tis 
TleAorovynoov Awpyov. 

EvpBaivew te Bovdopévots answers tO Kal rod mod¢uov k.7.A., the latter 
words being equivalent to kat modeyotdcr, rod moA€uov amd THs TleAorov= 
moov Aodpnow. ‘When they wanted to come to terms ‘they had 
places to offer in exchange, and as long as they continued the war 
it did not press so heavily upon Peloponnesus.’ 


80.3. 


80. 3. 


80. 4. 


81. 2. 


8]. 3. 


83. 4. 


84. 2. 


85. 4. 
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mp@tos yap éfehOav Kai Sdfas elvar xara mavra ayabis éhmida éyxaréhure 
BéBaov ws kat of GAXot ToLodTOI eiot. r 

mparos, 1)* the first of a series of Lacedaemonian generals who, 
in accordance with a new policy, were regularly sent to the 
dependencies of Athens either that they might raise revolt or that, 
they might govern a town already revolted (cp. iv. 132 fin.). mpéros. 
contrasts Brasidas, not with Pausanias, Salaethus, etc., but with 
Astyochus, and with the Harmosts who afterwards became so 
notorious. 

Or 2) mpa@ros may be qualified by cat défas x.r.r. He was the 
first, not merely who went out, but who proved himself to be a 
good man. 

For instances of the misconduct of Spartans abroad, see note 
on English text, i. 77 fin. 


dpa 8é tt kal eipnxecay Towovtov oi mapa Tod Tepdixxou év 7 Aaxedaipovt, 
@s ToAAa adrois tay mepi aitov xwpiov Eiupaya Tomoo, aoe ex TOU 
ToLOvTOV KOWH pGAAov 6 Bpacidas tad rod *ApprBaiov nélov mpdcoey. 

Perdiccas had promised to make his neighbours allies of the 
Lacedaemonians. ‘This gave Brasidas a right to interfere. ‘ For, 
he would argue, ‘you are not making an ally but an enemy of 
Arrhibaeus.’ 

kop, either 1)* jointly, or 2) impartially. 


mecbev to mAnOos tmd tod Bpacidov dekacOai re airov pdvoy Kat 
d&xovcavtas Bovrevoacba, dexerat. 

The accusative appears to be used because the subject is partly 
changed, ‘The popular party being persuaded by Brasidas to 
receive him singly, and then that they (i.e. both parties) should hear 
him first and decide afterwards.’ Cp. Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 750. 


jpeis pev yap of Aakedatpdviot, oidpevot Te mapa Evppdxous Kat mply epyo 
adixéobar TH your yropn few Kai Bovdopevois EcecOa, Kivdvvdy re 
roodvbe dvepplipapev, Sut ris aGdAorpias moAhav pepav Oddy idvres, Kat 
may TO mpdbupoyv TAapEXSpevor, 

ré after oiduevor answers to xai before Bovdopevors, ‘ thinking that 
we were coming to allies...and that you would be delighted to 
receive us.’ 
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Ti your yroup, SCil. dvras dpas (Evppdxous). 85. 4. 

ré after xivdvvoy 1)* corresponds to xai before mapexdpyevor, but the 
attraction of idvres has given the latter part of the sentence a parti- 
cipial form ; mapexépevor instead of mapexducOa Or maperydpeda. 

Or 2) ré, though really belonging to S:a ris ddAorpias idvres, May 
be put by anticipation with the first word of the sentence, like 
ré after oidpevor just above. 

For ré see note on i. 9. 3 §$ 1. 5. 

dveppivapev is clearly the true reading (cp. kivduvoy dvappunreiv, 
iv. 95 init., vi. 13 med.), though several MSS. have dmeppiaper, 
nullo sensu. 

* 

kal Thy aitiav obx ef morhy daroderkvivat, ddd’ 4 adiKxov riy édev- 85. 6. 
Ocpiav ém:pépew, 7) aobevijs kai advivaros Timwpyoa ta mpds *AOnvaious, 
qv enioow, apixda, 

With the infinitive ém@épew 1) we may supply airiavy eo in 
a different sense, ‘I shall be charged with.’ Not only however 
has airiay €£o to be supplied in a different sense, but the words 
have to be connected in a new manner ; for airiav in the preceding 
clause is the accusative after dmodeccviva, not after eo. émipépew 
is therefore more probably to be taken 2)* in apposition with or as 
an éxplanation of rjv airiay, ‘I shall be able to give no reason 
for my rejection, but shall have to confess that the liberty which 
I offer is false.’ Lit. ‘I shall have no reason to give except the 
reason that.’ 


kairo. oTparia ye TIS, Hv viv eya exo, emi Nioaav éuod BonOycavros, 85. 7. 
ovk nOeAncav *AOnvaior moves dvres mpoopi~a’ Bote ovk eixds vytty ye 
 avrovs TO év Nicaig orparad icov mrnOos ep tyas arooreihat. 

After vniry supply orparé from r@ ev rH Nuwaia orparo. The read- 
ing found in the Venetian MS., which places orparé after wiry ye 
as well as after Noaig, although probably a gloss, indicates the 
true meaning of the text. ‘With a force superior to mine they 
did not attack me at Nisaea. Therefore with a force necessarily 
inferior to that which they had at Nisaea, because brought hither 
by sea, they certainly will not do so now.’ The conclusion implied 
in éore is imperfectly expressed, for we should expect ‘ they will 
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not attack you here,’ instead of which Thucydides only says, ‘ they 
will not send an equal force hither.’ 

The whole statement is manifestly untrue ; for 2) the numbers 
under the command of Brasidas at Nisaea were more than equal . 
to those of the Athenians, cp. iv. 73 med. Aoy:fduevor Kal of ekeivov 
otparyyot (i. e. the Athenian generals) pu) dvrimadov elvar oios rov 
kivduvoyv ... dp&acr paxns mpds tAelovas aitav 7 AaBeiv uxjoavras Meé- 
yapa x.7.4., and 4) it was not only the Lacedaemonian contingent 
now with Brasidas which the Athenians feared to encounter, but the 
selected contingents of the allies: iv. 70 med. kat airés Exar HAOev 
émrakogious péev kat Suryidiovs KopwOiov émXiras, P\cagiov 8 Terpakocious, 
Sixvorlov dé é£axociovs kat tos peO éavtod, door Hdn Evvetheypevor 
Zoav. ; 

Cp. iv. 108 med. rod Bpacidov epodki Kai od ra dvra Xéyorros, 


n a“ ~ cal > > 
@s avt@ emt Nioaay th éavtod pdvy otparia otk nOednoav ot *AOnvaiot 


_ EvpBareiv. 


86. I. 


86. 2. 


86..4. 


Gpkos te AaxeOatpovioy KatadaBav Ta TéAy Tois peyioTors 4} py ods av 
éywye mpocaydyapa Evppaxous €oeoOar avrovdpous. f 

Not because Brasidas himself distrusted the Lacedaemonian 
magistrates (as Grote supposes, part II. ch. lii. fin.), but as a security 
to which he could appeal when addressing the allies. 


oikoiv afi ott abtés imonrevecOat, micres ye Sidovs Tas peyioras, 
ouTE Tinwpods aduvvaTos vomic Ojvat. 

aités. Brasidas opposes one aspect of himself, i.e. his personal 
honesty, to another aspect not equally personal, his ability to 
help the Acanthians. ‘My personal, character ought not to be 
suspected by you, nor my power to assist you undervalued.’ Cp. 


avtés, 86. I. 


od yap Evoracidoar FKkw, obdé doaph THy cdevbepiay vopifa emupéepew, et 
7d mdrptoy mapels TO TA€ov Tois GALyos 7) TO €acaor Tois Tact SouhSoarpt. 

el rd. mdrpwov mapeis x.7.d. is an explanation of dead, ‘as I should 
do, if’ Cp. notes on i. 38. 4; 40. 2; iii, 11. 3. It has been 
argued that Brasidas could not have said this, because his own 
country was an oligarchy. In iv. 126 init. he himself boasts to the 
Peloponnesian soldiers that they belong to a country in which 
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the Fewrule over the Many. But Brasidas, as Thucydides has told 
us, was something of a rhetorician (iv. 108 med., cp. 70 fin., 84 fin.) 
and need not be expected to speak the precise truth at all times, 
or to use the same language under different circumstances. 


Kal ypiv trois Aaxedatpovios ovx dv dvti mévav xdpis Kabiotairo, dvtl 
dé riuns cat Sdéns airia paddov* ots re rods ’AOnvaiovs éyxAnpact kata- 
Tohepovpev, adrol dv davoipeba €xOiova i) 6 pu) brodei~as aperiy Karaxto- 
peevot. 

“We may note the use of dri in the parallel clauses, meaning 
a) in return for ; 2) instead of. 

t) ois, Scil. radra ois, eéxOiova, scil. radra ra éy«Anpara, lit. ‘in a 
more hateful form.” Or 2)* more simply, the clause ois xara- 
Todcpodpev (=Taira ois xaramodeuodmev) represents a nominativus 
pendens, ‘as to the charges with which,’ and éy@iova=‘ charges 
more hateful.’ : 


kat ovx dy peifw mpos Trois dpxois BeBaiwow AdBoire i) ots Ta epya 
ek Tv Adywv avabpoipeva Sdxnow dvayKaiay mapéxerar as Kat Evpcpéper 
Spoiws ws eiov. 

ois, scil. } rovrey ois, ‘than’ they give whose actions examined 
from the point of view of their words, (i.e. compared with their 
words,) lead necessarily to the inference that their interests,’ or 
‘their hearers’ interests, are really (kai) as they say.’ 


mpoceivar S€ Th por kal Kara dv0 avdyxas To eddoyor, Tov pev AaKedat- 
poviav, dros py TO Spetépw eve, ef py mpocaxOnoeade, Tots dnd bpov 
xXpypacr pepopevors map’ "AOnvaiovs Brdrravra, of Sé “EAnves iva pi) 
Kodrvevrat tp’ buadv Sovdeias amadhayjvat, 

ri, either 1) adverbial, like mov, ‘methinks ;’ or 2) agreeing with 
1 eddoyov, ‘ that I do not act altogether without reason.’ In either 
case ri is a litotes. 

rev Aaxedaipovieoy k.T.A.= play peév, dros ju} of AaxedSarpdmot BAdnrovrat, 
trav Aaxedapoviav is governed by dyiyxnv, ‘a necessity imposed by 
the interests of the Lacedaémonians.’ ois dd tpav xpyyacw, tO 
imerépp etvp, are both dependent on Ardmravrat, the first being the 


86.4. 


86. 5. 


Shar. 


87.3: 


87.:3. 


87. 4. 


87. 6. 


90. 2. 
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dative of the nearer instrument or cause, the second of the more 
remote. 


ov yap 57 eixéras 7 dv Téde mpaoooer. 


tade=70 Snodvras thy ynv metpacba Bidlec Oa. 


mpos taita Bovdreverbe €d, kat adywvicacbe tois te “EAAnow apéa 
mpator ehevOepias Kai aidvov ddé~av xarabéobat, Kat adrot ra re Tro py 
PraOjva kai Evyrrdon tH wodet Td KaAACTOY dvopa TrepOcivat. 

trois te “EMAnow...xkat avtoi. The freedom of the Hellenes 
generally, and the glory of sharing in a great Hellenic struggle, 
is contrasted with the individual interest of the Acanthians and the 
fair name of their whole state. The contrast however is somewhat 
imperfect. It is difficult to see precisely the distinction between 
didwov ddéav katabeoba and xaddtoroy dvoya mepibeiva. But the first 
clause seems to refer to the general fame of the Acanthians in 
Hellas, the second to their own consciousness of it (kat adroi). 
Or 7d xdd\dorov dvoua may be taken in a more precise sense, 
‘a name of honour,’ =‘ liberty.’ Cp. vii. 68 med. (mpooé@ecav av) 
mode TH Magn THY aioxioTny éerixAnow, SCil. SovAecay. 

There seems to be a play of sound on didwy and idia: cp. iv. 
20. init. év @ dvdyxn GiBvov ipiv ybpav mpos rH Kowy Kal idtay Exew: 
iv. 63 med. kal adroi pdduora pev és Gidrov EvpBadpev, ei dE py, xpdvov 
as Teiorov arevodpevar Tas dias Suadopas és avis dvaBadwpeba. 

Tadpov péev KvKA® Tepl Td fepdv Kal Tov vedv EoKaTToV, ex dé Tod dpvy- 
patos GvéBadXov dryti reixous tiv xodv, kal oravpois mapakxatamnyvivtes, 
Gpmehov KémtovTes Tiv wept Td tepdv éo€Baddov, Kai AiBous pa Kat 
tivOov, ék Trav oikoTédwv Tay eyyis Kabaipodyres, kal mavti Tpdm@ epered- 
peCov Td epupa. 

The full construction would be aymeov xémrrovres tiv mept Td iepdv, 
ér¢BadXov (adrfy), kai AiBovs dpa Kai mrivOov (éoéBaddov), ex Trav oixomédav 
tov éyyis kabapodvres (ara). - 

éx Trav oixonédwy, either 1) from the substructures of the houses 
which, like the cloisters, had fallen down; or 2)* from the houses. 

Zoxaroy, dvéBaddov x.7.4. For the sake of greater liveliness the 
imperfect is used throughout the description instead of the aorist. 
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kal elot Sijrov Trodduios, ev @ re Gv xopio KatadnpOdar, Kai dev ewed- 92. I. 
Odvres modeuia ESpacay. 

There might be a doubt about the land in which they were 
caught; there was none about their hostile actions. Hence the 
subjunctive followed by the indicative. Cp. émiy and émépyera + 
below. 


vuvt 8, el rm Kal acpadéorepor okey eivat, perayvora, 92. 2. 
‘ But now, as matters stand’ (alluding to the unwillingness of the 

other Boeotarchs to fight beyond the borders of Boeotia), ‘whoever 

does (xai) think it safer not to fight, let him change his mind.” wyvi 

é¢ answers to xpiv pev at the beginning of the chapter. 


mpés Te yap Tovs doTuyeitovas mact Td dvtimadov Kal éhevOepov Kadi- 92. 4. 
oTarat, Kal mpds Tovrous ye 87, of Kal ph Tods éyyts GAG Kal Tos arabev 
metpavrat Sovodcbar, mas ov xp K.T.A. 

‘For, as against neighbours always, where antagonism is, there 
is liberty’; or ‘where men are ready to fight they are also free.’ 

py) tTovs éeyy’s, ‘you must not say their neighbours only,’ an- 
swering to rods dorvyeirovas. ut) =pu}) Ore. 


mapdderypa dé €xouev Tovs tre avtimépas EvBoéas kal tis aAAns “ENAddos 92. 4. 
TO TOAV, @s abTots SudKerrat. 

avrois is a dative of relation, ‘To what a condition they have 
reduced Euboea and the greater part of Hellas.’ 


7 Sé ‘Irmoxpdrter, dvre wept rd Anhiov, os aire HyyéhOn Gre Bowwrol 93. 2. 
emépxovrar Tépret K.T.A. 

t@ dé ‘Immoxparec was intended to follow 7yyéAén, but the construc- 
tion is changed, airé being inserted as if 6 8€ ‘Immoxpdrns had 
preceded. 


cixyov 5é defy pev xépas OnBaior cai ot Edppopor adtots. 93. 4. 
of Evppopor airois=oi Evverédovy és aitovs, cp. supra, c. 76 med. Xar- 
poveray dé, 7) es "Opxopevoy ... Evvredei, and for the £vppopor of Thebes, 
Strabo ix. 2. 24, rods Ilapacamious... dmavtas ind OnfBalors dvras’... 
év 8€ ti OnBaiwy cial Kai ai Oepdmva, kai 6 Tevpnoods; § 31, Glisas ; 


§ 34, Acraephion. 


95.°2. 


96. 3. 


96. 6. 


os ae 
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mapaoth dé pndevi tpav as &y 7H addorpia oy mpoojKov toadvde Kiv- 
Suvoy avappurrovpev, ev yap TH Tovter brép Tis nuerépas 6 ayav éorat. 

Either general assumes that the country in which he is fighting 
belongs to the enemy. Compare 91, 92 init., 99. 


broxwpnrdrvray yap avTois Tv mapateraypevay K.T.A, - 

avrois is the so-called ‘ dativus ethicus,’ expressing the effect on 
the mind. Cp. note on iii. 98. 1. ‘ For when they saw the troops 
ranged at their@ide giving way.’ 


The presence of Socrates at the battle of Delium, where ‘he 
kept his head better than the soldier Laches, and showed by his 
bearing that he was not a person to be trifled with,’ is described 
at length in the Symposium of Plato, 220 D—221 C, and alluded 
to Apol. 28 E, Laches, 181 B. 


TogadtTa TOU Knpuxos eimdyTos, of "AOnvaior mepypavres Tapa Tos Botwrovs 
€avT@y Knpuka TOD pev tepod ore GduKHGat epacay ovdev, ore TOU owrod 
Exdvtes Bddwpew' ovd€ yap tiv dpyny eoedOciv emt tovr@, GAN wa ef 
avtod Tods GdikoGyTas paddov ohas dpvvevra.. 

ovre ddicjoa ... Br(ayev. Though éxov Bddrrew is said to be 
equivalent to ddixeiy (Nic. Eth. v. 9. 4), this is not the case here, for 
éxdvres is really separated from Bdrdpevr. Not ‘they would not 
injure,’ but ‘they would not, if they could help, do any harm.’ 
In a promise the expression éxdy BAdmrew is far more forcible ten 
the repetition of dduqoew would be. 

rovs adikotyras ofas. 1) This is.a piece of sophistry vesmail 
to answer the unusual demand of the Thebans. From the Athe- 
nian point of view the Thebans were now the aggressors, either 
because they had crossed the frontier, or because they were attack- 
ing Delium, which the Athenians maintained to be theirs by right 


‘of conquest. Of course this was no real excuse for the occupation 


of Delium, which took place before either of these pretended acts 
of aggression. 

Or 2) the words rovs ddiodvras opas may be taken in a more 
general sense. They wanted to defend themselves against those 
who were doing them a wrong by joining in the Lacedaemonian 
invasions of Attica. . 
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In either case paddov is connected with éceAbciv, not with dd&- 98. I. 


kouvras. 


roy S€ vopov rois “ENAnow ecivar, Sv dv 7 1d Kparos tijs ys éxdorns 98. 2. 
iv re mrEovos iv te Bpaxurépas, rovre@y kal ra iepa det yiyverOa, rpdmors 
Gcpamevopeva ots dy mpds Tois elwOdor Kal Sivevrar. 

The last words are a limitation on rois eiwOdo1, ‘ which besides 
being customary were possible,’ or ‘ which were customary when- 
ever possible.’ 


kal avrol ef pev emi mAcov SuvyOAvat ris exelvov Kparnaa, ToT av gxew. 98. 4. 
SummOjva in orat. oblig.=« édur|Oncav. rodro, scil. ‘the ownership 
of the Boeotian temples.’ 


gapas re exéhevoy ohiow eimeiv pi) ‘dmodaw ex tis Bowray yas,’ (od 98. 8. 
5) > toe ome) x > > @ gy yoga d > \¢ 4 NY , ? 
yap év th éxeivey ere eivat, ev 7 Sé Sopt extijoavro,) aAda ‘ kara Ta marpta 
Tovs vexpovs ‘ omrévBouow’ dvapeic Oa. 
caps ciety refers to the second condition, not to the first. 
anévSovsw appears to be used here, and here only in classical 
Greek, in the sense of orevdopevors. 


of 8€ Bowwrol dmexpivayro, ei pev év TH Bowtia etotv, dmdvras ex tis 99. 
éavray dropépec Oat ru ocpérepa, et BE ev TH exetvwr, adrods yeyvdocker Td 
moinréov, vouivorres tiv pev "Qpwriay, ev 7 Tors vexpors ev peOopios THs 
paxns yevouerns xeioba EvvéBn, "AOnvaiwy Kata 7d baHKoov eivat, Kal ovK 
dv avrods Bia opav xparjoa adirav’ ob ad éomévdovto SHPev rep rijs 
éxeivov* 7S Sé ‘ek Tis EauTay’ edmpeTres etvar dtroKpivacOar ‘ dmdvTas, 
Kal darohaBety & dmratodow.’ 

At first the Boeotians argue that they are not bound to give up 
‘the dead bodies, unless the Athenians previously give up the temple 
which they have profaned. They now shift their ground, and 
offer the following dilemma. ‘If Oropia is yours, take the bodies ; 
if it is ours, first leave what is not your own,’ i. e. leave Oropia and 
the temple. That the Thebans were in the wrong, according to 
Hellenic international law, is shown by their giving up the bodies, 
without insisting on the Athenians quitting Oropia (iv. 101 init.), 
when they had recovered the temple. 

The clause kai ov« dy avrovs is really opposed to what has 

VOL. Il. T 


99. 


102. 4. 
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preceded, but is expressed as though coordinate with it. The 
Boeotians knew that Oropia was de facto subject to the Athenians, 
and they also knew that the Athenians could not bury the dead 
bodies, although lying in their own country, without the permission 
of the Boeotians. Their answer was a sophism, which in effect 
would deny the right of burial to the conquerors of a new territory, 
if for any reason they could not obtain possession of their dead, 
unless they first renounced their conquest. Both clauses, vopifovres 
...€lvat, and kal ovk ay... éxeivov, give a reason for the second part 
of the answer, ei d€ €v 7H ekeivwv, abrods yryydckew 1d roinréov, ‘they 
should themselves decide what was to be done;’ while the first part, 
€i pev ev TH Bowwrig eiciv, anidvras éx Ths éavTdv anohéeperba Ta oerepa, 
is justified in the words ré 8é ’Ek rijs éavray.. . 4 dmatrodow. 

576ev is to be taken either 1)* with eomévdorro, or 2) with rijs éxeivov. 
Either 1)* the Boeotians profess that it is unnecessary to make a 
truce when the land in question belongs to the Athenians, or 2) they 
are unwilling to admit indirectly the Athenian claim to Oropia. 


@pparto S€ x ris "Hidvos, iv avrot elyov éumdpiov emi To oTdpate Tov 
motapovd émiOaddoowv, mévre Kal elkoos gtadiovs dméxov amd Tis viv 
modews, Hv Audimodw “Ayvav avéuacer, ore én” Guddtepa mepippeovTos 
Tod EXtpupdvos, 81d 7d Trepréxer abrihy, reiyet paxp@ drodaBav ex morapod 
és morapov mepipava és Odhacody Te Kal Thy Hreipov @Kicev. 

Thucydides means to say, a) that Hagnon called the city Amphi- 
polis=‘a two-fronted city,’ because on either side it was surrounded 


by the Strymon, and was conspicuous both from the land and 


from the sea, 4) that the portion of land within the bend of the river 
he cut off by a wall when founding the city. .The two statements, 
though disparate in meaning, are closely combined in grammatical 
construction. The reason for the name of the city is given in the 
subordinate clauses, én’ duddrepa.. . rod Srpupdvos, mepuary . . . Hretpov, 
not in the verb @xoev, nor in the participle drodaBov. 

da 7d mepiéxew airny, either 1)* ‘ because he wanted to enclose 


’ 


it ;’ or 2) a repetition of mepippéovros rod Erpipovos, ‘ because the — 
river surrounded it.’ 
For the dates of the different foundations of Ennea Hodoi or 


Amphipolis see note on i. 103. 1. 
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ov xadeiro Teixn. 108. 5. 
I. e. there were no walls going down to the bridge and com- 
municating with the town. 


Goukvdidny rov "Odédpou bs rade Evvéypayer. 104. 4. 
For the conduct of Thucydides with regard to the loss of 
Amphipolis see note on v. 26. 5. 


modeas Te ev TE Low od orepioKdpevor Kai Kwdvvou mapa dSdEavy adue- 106. 1. 
pevot. 

év 76 tog, either 1) scil. rots *A@nvaios, being treated with the 
same lenity as the Athenians; or 2)* remaining in possession 
of their city as they were before. 


éxouerns S€ ths "Audumddeas, of "AOnvaian és péya déos Katéotyoay, 108. 1. 
Gos re Kal Ort péxpt pév Tod Stpupdvos fv mapodos Oeocadéy diaydvrwv 
emi rovs Evppdxous opav trois Aaxedaipovis’ ths dé yevpas py Kparovy- 
tov, dvobey pev peyddns ovens emt modd Aipyns Tov morapod, Ta Sé mpds 
*"Hidva tpinpect THpoupevwv, obx Gy Suvacor mpoehOeiv’ rére dé padva 
78 evoptleto yeyevijc Oat. 
“mmpovpevan, scil, rav AaxeSaipoviar. 
ovk dy divacGa x.r.d. is governed by some word such as évépicav, 
partly gathered from the subjective character of the preceding 
sentence, partly supplied in évopigero, 


gore 8€ ad tod Baothéws Siopvyparos ow mpov'xovaa, kal 6”Adws aris 109. 2. 
pos bWnAdv TedevTG és Td Alyaioy méAayos. 

gow is said not, as might be expected, with respect to the main- 
land, but with respect to the peninsula and to Mount Athos, which 
was the boundary of the lower district called Acté, or coastland. 


ai olkotyrat Evppixros €Oveot BapBdpwv SryAdoowy «ai re Kai Xadxidixdy 109, 4. 
é Bpaxv, td 8€ mreioroy Nedacyixdy ray kal Ajpydv more Kal ’A@nvas 
Tuponvar oixnodvrey, kai Buradrixdy Kai Kpnoromdy kat “Hdeves. 

pon , pn 


For the Pelasgians and their language cp. note on i. 3. 4. 


of 8¢ mpdcoortes aire, ciddres drt Féor, kat mpoceNOdvtes Ties avTov 110, 2. 
AdOpa Sdlyou, erhpouv tiv mpdaodov, Kal ds FoOovro rapdvra, éoxopit- 
ougt Tap’ avrovs éyxetpidua Exovtas Gv8pas Yrdovs éxrd. 
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110. 2. 


1D ee 


REZ. Z. 


The words kai mpocedOdvres... ddtyoe are not to be taken with 
érmpowy and éoxopifover, but form a parenthesis (=pooedOdvrav rwav) 
and refer to a part only of the main subject. 


kai 6 Bpaoidas dav rd EvvOnna eer Spdum, dvacthoas tov orpardv 
épBonoavtd re dOpdov kal Exmdnkww modAry trois ev TH moder TapacXsvTa.. 

euBonoavrd te dbpdov. As elsewhere, the participle of the aorist, 
like the aorist itself, is used historically, i.e. simply to indicate the 
occurrence of an event without any specification of time. Thus 
the action referred to in ¢uBoncavra, so far from preceding that of 
dvastnoas, is in fact subsequent to it, ‘who then raised a shout.’ 
Cp. for a like indefinite use of the aorist ii. 68 init. "Apyos ré 
*"Apidroxexoy kal "Audiroxiav tiv GdAnv Extige ... "Aupidoxos 6 "Apdidpe@ 
. +. Opovupov TH éavrod marpidic”Apyos dvoudoas. Cp. notes on i. 101. 
3, li. 49. 4, iv. 4. 1, 48. 1, vi. 14. 


Aaxedaipdvioe 5€ Kat "AGnvaiot dua pe tod émvyryvopevou Oepous evOds 
exexeipiav eromoavro émavowv, vopioavres “AOnvaios pev... Aaxedapdnot 
d€ radra rovs *A@nvaiovs ryotvpevor, dep Wercav, poBcicba, Kat yevouerns 
dvaxexis kaxk@v Kai Tadauwpias pGddov émbupnoey adrovs metparapéevous 


EvvadXayjvai te kal rods avdpas ohiow droddvras orovdas mousacGat Kal és 


. Tov TAelw xpdvov. Tovs yap dy avdpas Tept wetovos errotodvro KopicarGat 


ws ért Bpacidas evruxer’ Kal fueddAov, emt peiCoyv ywophoavros avrov Kal 
dvtira\a kataorngartos, Tov pev oTéperban, Trois 8 ék Tov tvov duvydpevor 
xiwwduvevew Kal KpaTnoe. 


tous yap 5} avSpas x.r.s. The connection with the previous sentence 


.is as follows: 1) The Lacedaemonians divining the apprehensions 


of the Athenians, and wanting to recover the captives, made a 
temporary peace: for they were anxious to recover their men while 
the good fortune of Brasidas lasted. 

mept m)elovos, they valued the recovery of their men ‘ more highly’ 
than anything else, and in particular more highly than the prospect 
of further success, or even of ultimate victory. 

orépecOa here=simply ‘ remain deprived of, not necessarily ‘ be 
deprived of them’ by the execution of the Athenian threat mentioned 
in iv. 41 init. qv & of Medorovvnciot mpd rovrov és rv yy éoBdd\d\oow, 
eLayaydvres amoxrewat. For while the prisoners remained at Athens 
there was no likelihood of an invasion of Attica. 
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rois dé, not ‘with the rest of their forces,’ for ‘their forces’ 117. 2. 
have nowhere been previously mentioned; but ‘against the Athe- 
nians, the dat. being governed by the idea of ‘ fighting’ contained 
in the words which follow. Cp. note on ii. 100. 6. 

kopicacba is to be taken closely with as ers Bpacidas edrixer. ‘To 
recover their men while the good fortune of Brasidas lasted, was 
their great object. On the other hand («ai, cp. note on iv. 99) there 
was a danger if he carried his successes further, and established an 
equality, that they would remain deprived of them, z)* even although 
they might be finally victorious.’ «ai, concurrently with the loss of 
their prisoners they would have a chance of conquering. The 
emphasis is on rév pev oréperOa: the antithetical form has got the 
better of the logical point of the sentence. Cp. ii. 42 fin. rods pev 
tywpeioba trav d¢ épierOa. 

But 4) «ai may have another meaning, and be taken more closely 
with xparnoew, which it immediately precedes, ‘even their chance 
of victory would be doubtful.’ In this case both clauses are equally 
emphatic, and represent a disadvantage which might ensue from 
allowing Brasidas to continue the campaign. 

Mr. Grote objects to any such mode of rendering this passage, 
that if Brasidas had carried his successes further the Lacedae- 
monians would have had more places to give up, and therefore 
more chance of recovering their men. It may be replied that the 
Lacedaemonians only consider two alternatives, making peace now, 
or fighting on until they had taken Athens, They prefer the former, 
which would restore to them the prisoners, whereas in the other case 
they might be deprived of them for an indefinite time. 

2) Another turn is given to the passage by Herbst and Classen, 
who regard the words rovs ydp «.r.A. as a reflection of the Athenians 
on the motives of the Lacedaemonians, and as the reason of the 
preceding words, padAov emiOupnoew adrovsk.r.d.  tois dé «.7.A. is then 
the emphatic clause, not rav pév orépecda. ‘The Lacedaemonians 
would remain deprived indeed of their men, but there would be a 
danger that they would actually (xai) be victorious ;’ xwduvetew re- 
ferring to the fears, not of the Lacedaemonians, but of the Athe- 
nians. The rest of the explanation given by these two commentators 
is less satisfactory than their view of the general connection, which 


187... 2. 


118. 
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is quite consistent with the natural interpretation of the passage 
given above. ‘The Athenians were anxious to make peace, 
because they knew that they could get good terms from the 
Lacedaemonians, who were anxious to recover their prisoners 
before Brasidas met with any disaster.’ 


The chief stipulations of the provisional treaty are,— 

1) The security 2) for free access to the Delphic oracle, and 
6) for the protection of its treasures. Considering that the oracle 
was notoriously favourable to the Lacedaemonians, it was deemed 
necessary for the Athenians to assert an equal share in it (cp. 
for the general sense Aristoph. Birds, 188,— 

iO domep tpets, jv teva BovAopeda 

TlvOade, Bowwrovs Siodov airovpeba). 
The second provision may possibly refer to the intention which 
the Corinthians expressed at the beginning of the war of con- 
verting the treasures of the temple to the use of the confederacy, 
i. 121 med. 

2) The remainder of the treaty asserts the ‘uti possidetis.’ 
This principle applied especially. to Pylos, Cythera, Nisaea, which 
had been won by the Athenians, to Amphipolis, and the other 
towns in Thrace which had joined Brasidas, or been taken by 
him, and to the territory of Troezen, upon which the Athenians 
appear to have encroached when they cut off the peninsula of 
Methoné, iv. 45. For ev Tpowtqu, put for év rf Tporgyvidi, cp. note 
on iv. 25. 2. | 

3) The Peloponnesians are allowed to sail along their own 
coast and that of their allies in small trading vessels, but not in 
ships of war. 

4) Provision is made for diplomatic intercourse, for ipa 


and for the extradition of deserters. 


118, 4. 


. The whole form of the treaty, especially the words of the last 
clause, idvres és Aaxedaipova Siddoxere, Show that the terms of it had 
been first agreed upon at Sparta, and were afterwards sent to 
Athens for acceptance. 


rovs 5é¢ év Nioaig kal Mivog pr trepBaivovras thy 6ddy Tiy amd Tov 
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mvAaY TOY Tapa TOU Nigou emi Td Iocedanoy, ard dé rod Iocedwviov 118. 4. 


evbds emi thy yedpupay thy és Mivaav. 

Having regard to the direction of the road, the gates of the 
temple of Nisus, (or possibly the entrance to a statue of Nisus 
near the city,) are spoken of as the ‘ gates leading from the temple 
of Nisus.’ 


mept S€ ras jepas Tavras, ais émnpxovTo, Tkedyyn ev TH Taso mdhus 
anéotn an’ ’AOnvaiwv mpos Bpacidar. 

ennpxovro, ‘they were coming and going.’ But the word is 
doubtful, because the imperfect of gpyouac is not found in Attic 
prose. It is therefore proposed by Herbst (on Cobet’s Emen- 
dations, p. 10) to make it the imperfect of émdpyopa, which is 
supposed to=éerévdorro c. 119 init. supra. 

But a more general word seems to be required in this place. 


120. 1 


Not ‘ about the time when they were making the offerings at the 


ratification of the treaty,’ but ‘when they were ratifying the 
treaty.’ We must therefore adhere, though with some doubt, to 
the received interpretation. We cannot tell whether émypxovro 
refers to the transaction of business connected with the truce, or 
to the negotiations which followed it, and which may have begun 
immediately. For Scioné revolted only two days after the con- 
clusion of the truce (c. 122 fin.) 


Tpipper pev piria mpomdeovon, ards dé ev KeAntio arabey eperdpevos, 
Gras, ei pév Tit TOD KeAnTos peifom moiw mepirvyxdvol,  TpiNpYSs apovy 
ait, dvrinddov d€ GAAns rpijpous emvyevoperns, od mpds Td Eaccov 
vopier tpéyrecOat, adr’ emi riv vadv, kai év rovr@ avrdv Siavdceww. 

airy is here the reading of nearly all the MSS. 1) It has been 
altered by Hermann and others into airj7. This would mean that 
the mere appearance of the trireme would be a sufficient protection 


against any larger vessel not a ship of war. But the explanation 


of airy is forced; it is better 2)* to read adrd, scil. r KéAnrs, or 
7@ Bpacida, the # in airf being probably a repetition of #-in the 
previous word. 


idia S€ érawiovy Te kai mpoonpxovto Somep dOAnrh. 
The same doubt arises about mpoonpxyovro as about émnpxovro 


120. 2. 


+1205. ¥ 


121 1. 


121, 2. 


123. I. 


125. 1. 


126. 2. 
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c. 120. 1, supra. If from mpoodpxoua, it means ‘made offerings’ 
of flowers, etc. to Brasidas, i.e. threw flowers upon him, an honour 
constantly shown to great athletes, and other popular favourites. 
See Herbst, p. 7. Cp. Plato, Theaet. 168 C, ratra, & Ocddape, ro 
éraipo cov cis Bonbecav mpoonpéduny kar’ éynv Svvayw, opekpa ad 
opixpav. But the ordinary rendering gives a sufficient sense, ‘came 
up to him,’ i.e. to congratulate him. 


Hryotpevos Kat rovs ’AOnvatovs BonPijcar av ws és vzcov, Kai BovAduevos 
pbaca. 

kai, ‘that the Athenians as well as himself would come with an 
armed force’ (though with a different object). on@eiv need not 
mean ‘come to the rescue ;’ cp. iii. 24 fin. ris BonOetas ravodpevor, 
‘desisting from the pursuit.’ 


kai avrovs ede~ato 6 Bpacidas ov vopifev ddixeiv, Gre ev TH éxexerpia 
gavepas mpocexapnoav’ eott yap a Kal avros everdde trois “A@nvators 
mapaBaivey tas orovdds. S16 Kat of Mevdaior paddov érdApnoay, Thy Te 
Tod Bpacidou yvepny spavres éroipny, reKpaipopevor Kal ard THs SKuovys Ore 
ov mpovdidov, kal dua k.t.d. 

dé refers to what precedes, and is further explained in what 
follows. ‘And therefore (i.e. because they saw that Brasidas was 
already charging upon the Athenians a violation of the treaty) 
the Mendaeans were encouraged to revolt, observing as they did 
the zeal of Brasidas, which they inferred also from his unwillingness 
to betray the cause of the Scionaeans.’ It is evident that Brasidas 
wanted, if possible, to set aside the treaty. 


kat €v tour, Siapepopévav adrav, iyyyéAOn, Ste Kat of "TAAvptol per” 
’AppiBaiov mpoddvres Tepdixxay yeyevqvrat. 

xai, either ‘besides other reasons for retreat,’ or ‘in addition to 
the army which he had, that Arrhibaeus had been reinforced by 
the Illyrians,’ 


dyabois yap eivat bpiv mpoonker Ta modcua ov Sia Evupdyov wapovoiav 
éxdorore, Gdda &i oikelay dperny, Kai pndev mAROos mepoBncba érépar, 


ot ye pndé awd moAtTev@v TovodTwv AKete, év als ov moddot SALyov 
? 
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Gpxouow, GAA mAcidvear paddov eAdogovs, OK GAD Twi KTHTdGpEVvoL THY 126. 2; 
duvacreiay 7} TH paxdspevor Kpareiv. 

rootrev, SCil. dv of modirar rApOos mepdBnvra, refers to what has 
preceded. ‘For you do not come from cities in which men fear 
a multitude, but from cities in which not the many rule over the 
few but the few over the many.’ The antecedent to év ais is really 
to be obtained, not from Grd rowbrey mokireay, but from dro py 
rotovr@y mrokreay implied in the previous clause. ‘You do not come 
from cities of a kind,’ implies ‘ You come from cities of another 
kind, and in those cities not the many, etc.’ Cp. vi. 68 fin. of 
pev yap, ore wept marpidos éorat 6 ayay, eyo Sé, dru od év matpid., ef 


As kpareiy Sei if) py padios amoyxapeiv. 


BapBapovs 8€, ods viv drewpia dédcre, pabeiv xph e& av te mponyonobe 126. 4. 
tois Maxeddow airay, kai af’ dv eye cixdfw te kal Gdev axdy érictapat, 
ov Sewvods ecopévovs. Kal yap Soa pev TH dvte dodera dvta Tay ToAEpiov 
Sdknow exer iaxdos, Siday Gdns mporyevopevyn mepi adrav eOapaovve paddov 
Tovs apvvopévous” ots S€ BeBaiws te mpdceotw ayabdy, pi mpoedds tis dy 
avrois ToApnpstepov mpoadépotro, 
yap. You ought to know (yaéeiv ypy), for to know will do you 
good. dca pév is the more emphatic clause. ‘If an enemy is weak 
his weakness had better be revealed, although if he is strong his 
strength had better be concealed.’ 


ovre yap ragw €xovres aicxuvOeiev dv dimeiy twa xopav BrafSpevor, 7 Te 126. 5. 
gry} Kat 7 &podos aitav tony exovea Sd€av tov Kadov dvegéNeyKtov Kal 
76 dvSpetov exer. 

‘ Truly it would be a strange thing to use so noble and costly a 
machine as a British army, with all its national reputation to sup- 
port, as lightly as those Spanish multitudes, collected in a day, 
dispersed in an hour, reassembled again without difficulty, incapable 
of attaining, and consequently incapable of losing, any military 
reputation. —Napier, Peninsular War, bk. xi. c. i. 


Tov Te €s xeipas EhOciv muardrepov 7d ExoBHceEw jas axivdivos Hyovvrat. 126, 5. 
7d éxpoBnoev. ‘The attempt to terrify us without danger to 
themselves.’ For the future cp. note on iii. 66. 2. 


128. 1. 


128. 5. 


129. 
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6 8€ yovs mpoeime rois pe6” abtod rpraxoctos, 6v Beto paddov Gy éheiv 
tov Aéhwv, xopyocavras mpds aditov Spdpe, os TaxvoTa Exagros Sivarat, 
divev rakews meipaoa an’ avTod exxpovoa. rods 75n Exdvtas BapBdpous, mp 
kal THY mAEiova KiKLoow oar airéce mpocpiga, 

év @ero x.7.A, Either 1) which he thought his troops could best 
occupy; or 2)* which he thought the barbarians were most likely © 
to occupy. The latter explanation is not inconsistent with émévras 
which follows, for although the enemy had occupied the defile, and 
some of them were already on the hill (rots on éévras BapBadpous), 
they might not yet have taken complete possession of it. 

énxévras is a correction of the MS. reading émévras. Cp. infra 
131. 2, rpooBaddvres & aire xara kparos of AOnvaiot kat waxy éxkpovoavres 
rovs émdvras k.r.A., Where énévras has the authority of one*good MS., 
the Clarendonianus. In both places the word éxxpotoa is strongly 
against émdvras. For we can hardly speak of ‘ dislodging’ those 
who are ‘attacking.’ And émdvras would be unsupported by any- 
thing in the context. ; 


aré Tovrov te mparov Tepdixxas Bpaciday te modéuiov évdmice, Kal és 
7d Aowrdy LeAorovynciay Th pev yroun Sv ’AOnvatous ob EGvnPes pivos eixe, 
tav 8é dvayxatwv Eupddpwv Siavactas Expaccer, bro tpdr@ TaxLoTA Tos 
pev EvpBnoera, rev de dwaddd&era. 

Th youn and &’ ’A@nvaiovs are to be taken with od éivnbes. Per- 
diccas cherished a feeling of hatred towards the Peloponnesians, to 
which the mind of one who was an enemy of the Athenians might 
have been expected to be a stranger. 

tav 8 dvaykaiov Euyppdpov diavacras, lit. ‘departing from’ (i. e. not 
regarding) ‘his necessary, or most pressing, interests.’ 


An inscription is extant containing the names of those who fell 
a) in a battle, or probably two battles which are unknown to us, 
4) at Potidaea (three names only), c) at Amphipolis, d) émt @pdxys, 
é) at-Pylos, /) at Sermylia, g) at Singus (one name only in the case 
of the last five places). Kirchhoff (C. I. A. vol. i. p. 200) assigns 
the inscription to 425, the capture of Pylos; Mr. Hicks (Newton 
and Hicks, Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part I. p.106), 
following Boeckh (C. I. G. vol.i.no. 171), to 423, and to the expe- 
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dition against Mendé and Scioné recorded in the present chapter. 129. 
It may be conjectured that an Athenian soldier fell in defending 

the bridge at Amphipolis (iv. 103 fin.) and that some trifling en- 
gagement, which is not mentioned by Thucydides, took place at 
Potidaea (cp. iv. 135) Sermylia (or Sermylé) and Singus (see note 

on v. 18). But such hypotheses can never be brought to the test, 

it is therefore better to refrain from them. 

The names of certain @yyp[ago.], rogéra, and éévou are recorded 
in the inscription. Boeckh compares iv. 129 init. (émAéraus dé xuAiors 
€avr@v kai tofStais é£axociors Kal Opagi proOwtois xAiois Kal GAAos TOV 
airdbev Euppdxwv meAracrais), and supposes the éyyp[apo] to have 
been metics enrolled among the citizen hoplites (éwAira: éavrév). 
But, again, such combinations are hazardous, for the Athenian army 
would probably be composed of the same elements on many dif- 
ferent occasions. We know of no one time at which soldiers were 
falling at Potidaea, at Amphipolis, and at Pylos. We are only 
sure that the inscription cannot be earlier than the capture of Pylos, 
or later than the first year of the peace, 421. 

Besides the two similar and more celebrated inscriptions cited in 
the notes on i. 63. 3, 108. 1, we have a list of names (of which 
part was discovered 1834) including the title év @do[@]. The latter 
words may suggest that the inscription is the monument of those 
who fell in 465 against the revolted Thasians (i. 100 med., Kirch- 
hoff, no. 432). 


U i a ba | -~ én > , \ \ 4 a 
kai Twos ait@ rdv amd tod Sipou avreudvros Kar Td craciwTiKdy, Gre 130. 4. 
ovk eme£erow, ode S€orto modepetv K.T.A. 


Cp. note on iv. 69. 2. 


mepiterxiLopevns 8é THs Xkudvys, Iepdixcas ois trav *AOnvaioy 182. 1. 
oTparnyois émiknpuKevodpevos dsporoyiay moteirae mpds tovs *AOnvaious 
dua thy rod Bpacidov €xOpav mept tis ek Ths AvyKouv dvaxwpyoews, Eb0ds 
Tote dpédpevos mpdocew. Kal éervyyave yap téTE "loxaydpas 6 Aaxedat- 
pormos orpariay pédwv weCj topedoew was Bpaciday x.7.d. 
For Scioné cp. Aristoph. Wasps, 209 (acted in 422),— 
vy AV 7H pot Kpeirroy Hv 
Typeiv SKiovyv avtt rovrov Tod Tautpds. 


For the fate of the city cp. v. 32 init. 
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132. 1. For ed6ds rére «.7.A. see note on English text. 


135.1. Tov yap Kadwvos rapevexOévros, otws és Td didkevor, mans 
rov rapadiddrra adtdv, 7) mpdabeats eyévero, 
otras refers to Tod K@dwvos mapevexbErros, ‘ tus —taking 
tunity.’ Cp. iii. 96 med. rHy yap yropny elye radXa k 
oltws ent Oplotes: ae id naa voTepov. 


coos Birds 842, — 
kodavopopay trepitpexe,—kal Kdbevd? éxei. 


BOOK Vv. 


Tod 8 émvyryvopévov bépous, ai péev emavoroe orrovdai Sreh€duvto pexpe 1, I. 
Tlvdiov* kai év TH exexerpia *APnvaior Andiovs dvéornoay ék Andov... 
kal of pév Andcor Arpapirriov Bapydxov Sdvros adrois év rH ‘Agia oxncay, 
obtws ds Exactos Gpunto. KAdy dé "AOnvaious metoas és ra emt Opdxns 2. I. 
xepia eférdevoe peta Thy éxexerplav. 

The truce expired in Elaphebolion, March—April. The Pythian 

games were celebrated in the Delphic month Bucatius, which 
appears, from inscriptions found at Delphi, to have corresponded 
to the Attic Metageitnion (August—September). See Kirchhoff, 
Monatsb. der Berl. Acad. 1864, p. 129 foll. And it is clear from 
v. 12 that the battle of Amphipolis took place at the end of the 
summer. Nothing is said by Thucydides of operations preceding 
the expedition to Amphipolis. Therefore the words S:eAéAvro 
péxpe Tvéiev cannot imply that the war was renewed before the 
Pythian games. 

diehéAvvro, Either 1) ‘the truce of a year had expired, having 
continued till the Pythian games;’ which is said in the same 
manner as pexpt rovde apicbw iuav 4 Bpadvuris, i. 71 med., lit. ‘let 
your sluggishness, having continued so long, here have an end. 
The meaning is that the truce, which should have come to an end 
at the beginning of spring, had by a tacit understanding been pro- 
longed until the Pythian games ; the interval was an dvaxex?) 
domovdos, like that between the Athenians and Corinthians in 
v. 32 fin. 

Or 2) the emphasis may fall on 8eAeAvrro, lit. ‘the truce of a 
year had expired until the Pythian games;’ in other words, not 
the truce but a state of affairs in which the truce was no longer 
in force (indicated by the pluperfect) continued until the Pythian 
games. In this case the silence of Thucydides must be held to 
imply what he does not actually say—that there was no renewal 
of the war, although preparations may have been making during 
the interval for the expedition to Amphipolis. 
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2.1. The word éxexepia (cp. c. 2 init.), which follows, refers either to 
the period during which the truce with the Peloponnesians was 
informally protracted, or to the sacred truce observed during the 
festival. The purification of Delos would be naturally connected 
with the celebration of the Pythian games. . : 

ovras os éxaotos Sppnro, i.e. each man went to Adramyttium 
when and how he pleased; there was no regular new settlement. 


2.2. Kal mpooaBdv airdéev émriras trav ppovpdy karérhevoev és tov KoNo- 
goviov Aipéva, Tay Topavator dréxovra ov TOAD THs mdAEas. 

No mention is found elsewhere of this ‘harbour of the Colopho- 
nians.’ But Strabo (vii. p. 330), Photius, and others, speak of a 
kopos Any near Toroné, as Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 31 speaks of one at 
or near the Piraeus. And a ‘landlocked harbour’ (Leake, North 
Greece, iii. p. 119), just south of Toroné, is still called Kufé. 
Hence Pluygers (Cobet. Nov. Lect. p. 381) conjectures Koddr, 
and Leake Ko¢ér, for Kodopoviov. For the meaning of cadds Agr, 
a harbour so completely protected that the sound of the waves 
was not heard in it, cp. Plut. Mor. p. 778 C, Wyttenb. vol. iv. 
part I. p. 122, domep &v dkdiorm Ampén cat kopo. The emendation 
is probable but by no means necessary. For we cannot be certain 
that there was not near Toroné a harbour which for some unknown 
reason was called#he ‘ harbour of the Colophonians.’ 


3.2. of 8¢ "AOnvaior POdvovow of te awd tev vedv Xdédvtes Ti Topdyny Kal 6 
meCos emiomdpevos attoBoet xara 1d Sinpypevoy teiyous tod madawod 
Evveorecav. ’ 

avroBoei, ‘dashing in immediately together with the enemy’ 
(gvveomecdv) on the retreat of Pasitelidas, a variation of the 
common phrase airofoci édciv, used to avoid tautology, «Advres 
having just preceded. 


4.4, kal Kataotdvtes ek Tay TetyGy erohepovy, 
Either 1) ‘and there taking up a position carried on war from 
the two forts;’ or 2)* connecting xaraordyres with émodépour, ‘ car- 
ried on a continual war from the two forts.’ 


5.2.  rovrots otv 6 baiak évruxay tots KopLopévors, 
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Either 1) ‘who were returning home,’ or 2) ‘being those who 5. 2. 
were on their way,’ the article referring to the preceding words rois 
€k Meconns émoixos exmentoxdow. Cp. note on iv. 33. 2. 


Bpacidas d€ ruvOavdyevos radra dvtexdOyto Kai avtds emi rH Kepdvdlo. 6. 3. 
ént r@ Kepdudio goes with dvrexdbnro, not with cai airds, or kal would 

be inappropriate. For Cleon was not stationed upon Cerdylium. 

Cp. c. 8 init. caraBas kal attés dd rod Kepdvudiov. 


od Bovddpevos adtods Bd TS ev TH aire KaOynpévous Bapivec bat. 7. 2. 
Cp. note on i. 2. 5 ; and iv. 63. 1. 


kal éxpnoato TH tpdr@, GteEp Kal és tiv TlvAop edtuxyoas éwioteucd te 7. 3. 


poveiv. 
érep is to be taken both with eirvxynoas and with émiorevoe. 


kal thy peiC@ mapackeuny Trepiepever, ovx ws TS aopadel, jv dvayka{nra, 7. 3. 
meptoxnowy, ad’ as Kikr@ Tepiotas Big aipnowy thy modu. 

‘Not under the idea that he would by the help of his reinforce- 
ments get the better without risk, should he be compelled to fight’— 
that was not his meaning, ‘but he was going to surround and 
storm the city.’ 


Gore kal, pnxavas Ore ov KatHdOev exywr, dyapreiv eddcer* Edeiv yap ay 7. 5. 
ri Trodw dia 7d Epypov. 

1) card in xarjéev has been taken in the sense of card in xardyew, 
‘when he landed in Chalcidice.’ But even if this meaning of the 
word were allowable it would still be strange that Cleon should not 
have brought siege-engines from Athens. And the meaning re- 
quired by the context is not ‘landed,’ but 2) ‘came to the town.’ 
Whether the word will bear this meaning is uncertain. 

Bekker adopts the correction oix dvpdOe, i.e. ‘that he did not 
come up from the sea,’ but dva- gives an unnecessary degree of 
precision, since dvj\éev is subordinate to éyoy. We require ‘he 
had not brought siege-engines,’ not ‘when he came up to the city,’ 
but simply ‘whén he came to the city” Better od« 7Adev, though 
the departure from the text is slightly greater. 


9. 7. 


9. 9. 
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ei yap deifere trois evavriows Té Te mAHOOS Kai THY OmALOW avayKaiay ovcaY 
tay pe” éavtod, ovk dy wyeiro paddov mepryeverbar i} dvev mpodpeds TE 
aUTGY Kal pH) dd TOG dvTOS KaTappovyjcEws. 

‘He did not think he would be more likely to succeed than if 
they did not observe him ’=‘ he thought he would be more likely 
to succeed if they did not observe him.’ In the latter words kai 
pi)... katappovnoews there is a confusion of two ideas—‘if they 
did not despise him on real grounds,’ and ‘if they despised him on 
unreal grounds,’ between dvev xatappovncews and rod évros, and pera 
katappovngews pi) amd Tod évros. The two clauses # dvev... . karadpo- 
vngews taken together are a somewhat clumsy way of expressing 
ei pi) mpolSorev, kal ef ui) awd Tov dvros Katappovnoeav. The negative 
in the second clause is pleonastic, as often where a negative has 
preceded. For the meaning cp. iv. 126 med. éca peév r@ dvre dobeva 
Svra rev rodeploy Sdéxnow exer ioxtos, di8axi) GAnOis mpooyevopevn mept 


> ~ A beta) ‘ > 4 
avraéy éOdpovve paddXov Tovs auvvopevous. 


ri d€ émixetpnow @ tpdr@ Siavoodpa Troreicbar diddé@, va pr Td TE 
kar éAtyov Kal ph Gmoavtas KivSuvedew évdees awdpevov droApiay 
mapaoxn. 

ré is slightly misplaced, and there is only a verbal opposition 
between xar’ édiyov and pi dravras, as in i. 36. 3 (see note), rots 
re Evpmaot kat cad” Exacroy. 

Four of the best MSS. read r@ re kar’ édéyov. Poppo would read 
py T® TO Kar’ dAtyov, Which is adopted by Classen. 


av 8€, KXeapida, dorepov,... aipudias tas midas dvoi~as émexGeiv Kal 
érretyeoOar as taxiora Evppiéa. 

Infinitive for imperative; not found elsewhere in Thucydides, 
except perhaps in vi. 34. 9, wapaorivat mdv71, (see note,) but not 
uncommon in other writers. 


kal Tide tpiv TH uepa i} ayabois yevopevors eevOepiay re imdpxew kat 
Aaxedatpovioy Evppdyors KekdioGar, } AOnvatwr te Soudots, fy ra Spore 
dvev dvdparodicpov 7) Oavatmoews mpdénre, kal Soudeiav xademarépay i 
mp etyere, Tors S€ Aoutrots “EAAnor Kwdvrais yeveoOar eAevOepdoews. 


Sovde‘av is a cognate accusative after SovAas or after the verbal 
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idea SovdAous KexAjoGar :—‘you will be called slaves, and slaves en- 8. 9. 
during a slavery more cruel.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 579 D, gorw dpa... 

6 T@ dvte Tipavvos TH dvtt Soddog Tus peyiorus Owmeias Kat Soudelas Kat 
KéAa€ tay rommpordrav. ré after A@nvaiwy corresponds to é¢ in cots 08 
Aomois "ENAnow. ‘ You will be called slaves of the Athenians, but 
more than this, you will be hinderers, etc. Cp. note oni. 11.1. 


T@ S€ KNéorr, havepod yevoevou avtob amd rod KepdvAiov kataBdvtos, 10. 2. 
kal év Th moder emipavet ovon eEwbev wept 7d fepdy ths AOnvas Quopevou, 
kat Taira mpdecovtos, dyyéAderat (mpodkexwpnker yap TéTe kara THy Bear), 
re | Te oTpatia Graca x.T.X. 

T@ KXéwm is governed by adyyéAXerac Only, not by havepod yevopevov. 
cai taita mpdocortos, either 1)* the ceremonies of the sacrifice, or 
2) the preparations for the sally: cp. supra, rv re ¢£o8ov mapeoKev- 
aero airés x.r.A. In the first case raira mpdcoovros contrasts the 
sacrifice with the more warlike preparations. mpdocovros may be 
parallel either 1)* to davepod yevouevov, to which karaBdvros and @vo- 
pévov are subordinate, or 2) to xaraBdvros and 6vopevov, the word 
thus becoming subordinate to qavepod yevoyevov. But then radra 
mpacaovros, if we are to escape tautology, must refer, not to the 
sacrifice, but to the preparations for the sally. 


onpaivew re dua exedevey dvaxopnow kal rapyyyende Tots amovow, emi 10. 3. 
TO evovupoy Képas, Somep pdvov oidv r’ hv, bmayew emt rhs "Hidvos. 

tois dmuovow. We should expect dmotcw, but the article refers to 
dvaxpynow. ‘There is however a slight inaccuracy in the expression, 
for at the time of giving the order the retreat had not yet begun. 
Lit. ‘he bade them sound a retreat, giving at the same time a 
special order to those who were the retreating force that they 
should withdraw upon their left wing in the direction of Eion.’ 
Cp. rois koprCouevos Vv. 5. 2; iv. 33. 2, and notes. 


ws 8 aire eddxer oxody yiyver Oa. 10. 4. 
1)* ‘As there appeared to him to be delay.’ For this sense 
cp. viii. 95 med. cxodf mAnpovpévay, and Aesch. Agam. 1059,— 
od & et tt Spdoes ravde, pr) oxod}y Tiber. 
Or 2) ‘As he appeared to have plenty of time’ (a resumption of 
VOL. Il. U 
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10. 4. oidpevos POncecba anehOav above), and therefore did not mind ex- 
posing his unshielded side to the enemy. 


10. 9. «kal 6 péev KAéav os T4 TPGTov od Sievoeiro péverv, evOs hevywv k.7.d. 
Cp. c. 7. med. és paxny pev yap ovd€ HAmurev of emekcevar ovdeva, Kara 
Oéav Sé paddov €pyn avaBaivery Tov xapior. 


10. 9. of S€ abétod cvorpadevres badira emi Tov Aéov k.7.A. 
That airod is 1) a pronoun, scil. KAéwvos, and not 2)* as Classen 
supposes, a local adverb, is rendered probable by the opposition of 


6 pev Kréwv and of dé adrovd ém\ira. 


11. 1. kal ry Groiiay os oixoti mpocébecay KataBaddvres 7d “Ayvavera oiKo- 
Sopypata Kal dbavicarres et te pynpdovvdy mov Epedev aitod Tijs oixicews 
mepreceo Oat, vopicaytes Tov pev Bpaciday owripa te ohav yeyernoOat Kat 
€v TG mapévtt Gua thy t&v Aaxedaipovioy Evupaxiav PéBo rev *AOnvaiov 
Ocparevortes, Tov bé “Ayvwva kara 75 TodEwiov Tov AOnvaiwr od dy Spotws 
adiat Evpddpas otf ay HSdws ras Tyas Exe. 

Ta ‘“Ayvovera oixoSounuara, either 1)* the public buildings which 
Hagnon had erected, or 2) the shrine which was dedicated to him 
as to a founder. épuotws 7d¢ws, either 1)* so > agreeably to them, or * 
so agreeably to himself, as formerly. 

If the second interpretation of ra ‘Aypiovest oixodounpata and 7d€os 
(Miiller-Striibing, p. 718) be correct, Hagnon must be supposed 
to have died before this time. He is last mentioned in ii. 95 fin. 
He cannot then be identified with the Hagnon of v. 19 fin., 24 med., 
or with Hagnon the father of Theramenes (viii. 68 fin.), who is said 
by Lysias, c. Eratosth. (xii.) 66, to have been one of the mpéBovdor 
appointed after the Sicilian disaster. 

For the idea cp. the dying speech of the Plataeans, in which 
they urge that the battlefield of Plataea will no longer be ‘agreeable’ 
to the heroes interred there if inhabited by the Thebans (iii. 58). 


13. 1. vopicavres od8éva Kaipdy ert elvan, Tov Te AOnvaieor foon amednrvOdror, 
kal ovk aéidxpewv avtray dvrev Spay rt Sy KaKelvos émevde, 

They had two motives for returning. The Athenians had gone 

home defeated, and they were themselves incapable of executing 

what Brasidas on his part had designed: xdxeivos, i.e. Brasidas, 
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as contrasted with the Lacedaemonians who succeeded him. The 13. 1. 
Greek and English idioms here differ. In Greek the word kai 
commonly adheres to the standard of comparison (cp. domep xa‘), 

in English the corresponding word adheres to the person or thing 
compared. Cp. for a use of «ai in a similar position the note on 

iv. 62. 4. 


EvveBawve 5€ Kal mpds Tods ’Apyeious avtois Tas tptaxovtaérets omovdas 14. 4. 

én’ e&63@ civat, kat Gddas odk HOcAov orévdeo Oat of *Apyeiot, ei wy Tes adrois 

ri Kuvovpiav yy drodece’ Got addvata etvar ebaiveto “Apyelois Kat 
*AOnvators Ga trohenetv. 

_ ‘So that they felt the impossibility of fighting with the Argives 

and Athenians combined;’ a compressed way of saying, ‘so that 

they would have to fight with the Argives and Athenians combined, 
which appeared impossible.’ 


kal ovy focov Trois Aakedaipoviois, emiOuvpia tev avdpav trav éx Tis 15. I. 
vygov KopicatOa’ joay yap of Smaptidra a’tav mp@roi te kal dpolws 
opion éEvyyeveis. ; 

I. e. the Spartans among them were all of the purest Spartan 
blood. dzolws ~vyyeveis, 1) not one more than the other, but equally, 
related to the first men of the state; or 2) dyolws may=‘cor- 
respondingly ;’ ‘they were of the first rank, and, as being of the 
first rank, were related to the governing body.’ These words 
clearly imply that there were degrees of rank among the Spartans. 
But owing to our ignorance of the social state of Sparta the ex- 
pression is obscure to us, and some of the words may be corrupt. 
The difficulty is considerably increased by the circumstance that 
the 120 Spartans thus described were taken by lot (iv. 8 fin. dve- 
BiBafov és riv vicoy rods émAiras droK\npocartes, dro TavTwv Tov Adxwv), 
as we must suppose therefore only out of others who were equally 
Spartans of the first blood. Either the persons described were 
not évyyeveis in any strict sense of the term, or the body to which 
they belonged must have been small, and its members must have 
constantly intermarried. 


errevdn é kat 7) €v “Apdurddres Hooa trois AOnvaios éyeyévnro, kai ereOynxer 16, I. 
KAéwv te kal Bpacidas, oirep dudorépwbey pddiora jvavtiwivro Th eipnyn, 
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6 pev Sia Td edrvxeiv Te Kal TipaoOa ek tod modepeiv, 6 SE yevomevns 
jovxias Katabavéstepos vopilwy av etva. Kakoupyay kal damotéTepos 
SiaBdddwv, rore dé [ot ev] cxarépa rH mérce omevBovTes Ta pddora THY 
Hyepoviav, TAerrodvag re 6 Mavoaviov, Baciheds Aaxedatpoviov, kat Nexias 
6 Nuxnpdrov, mAciora trav tére ed hepdyevos ev orparnyiats, moAA@ dy 
padXov mpoebvpodvro K.T.A. 

The words oi év after rére 6é are only found in one fair (F.) and 
three inferior MSS. (Reg. Lugd. Gr.). They seem to be required 
if the sense is that which is usually given. There is however some 
difficulty in the Greek, omevdorres tiv iyyepoviay, which more naturally 
means ‘striving after the supremacy /or,’ than ‘striving after the 
supremacy 77, their respective states.’ The word omev8ew in the 
absolute sense of ‘ striving after ’ without a dative following, occurs 
rarely if ever in prose. But even if this sense could be supported 
by examples, the words seem hardly applicable to Pleistoanax and 
Nicias, who were not ambitious of increasing their own power in 
the state, but only of keeping themselves and the state out of 
trouble, while in either sense they are appropriate to Cleon and 
Brasidas. The words oi & therefore, independently of the want 
of MS. authority in their favour, are better omitted. rére dé... 
iryewoviay will then be referred to Cleon and Brasidas, not to Plei- 
stoanax and Nicias. The apodosis of the whole sentence will 
begin at Meorodvag re. 

éereOvnxet KXéwv te kai Bpacidas... dua8ddkdkov. The motives here 
attributed to Cleon and Brasidas by Thucydides are of course not 
such as they were conscious of to themselves; they only show the 
light in which their career was regarded by an opponent. 

There is no redeeming feature in Thucydides’ portrait of Cleon. 
‘He was the most violent of the citizens, and exercised the greatest 
influence, iii. 36 fin.; iv. 21. He proposes the massacre of the 
Mityleneans, and is the instigator of the impossible terms offered 
to the Lacedaemonians after the affair of Pylos. ‘ He is laughed 
at in the assembly.’ ‘His success would be a good thing, but his 
death a better,’ iv. 28 fin. ‘His own soldiers disparaged him in 
comparison with the Lacedaemonian commander,’ v. 7 init. 

For the motives of Cleon as described by Thucydides ep. 
Aristoph. Knights, 801,— 
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AA, odx Way’ dp&y, pa Al, "Apxadias mpovovipevos, GAN iva paddov 16. I. 
ov pev dpmdys kal Swpodokns mapa Tov médewv' 6 dé Sypuos 
td Tod mod€uou Kal Tis dpixAns & mavoupyeis py Kabopa cov. 
Also 864,— 
AA. érep yap of tas eyxéders Onpdpevor mérovOas. 
 Orav pev 7 Niwyn KataoTH, AapBavovow ovdev* 
eav 8 Gv re kal Katw Tov BdépBopoy KuKdow, 
aipovot. kal od AapBavers, Hv Thy modu Taparrys. 

And for the feelings with which his appointment as general in 
425 was regarded by his opponents cp. Aristophanes speaking 
by the mouth of the Clouds, 581,— 

eira Tov Ocoiow éxOpov Bupaodeyny MadpAaydva 
yuix’ npciobe orparnydy, Tas dppis our7yopev 
Kamrotodpev Sed? Bpovrn & eppayn O¢ dorpamis* 
7 aednyn 8 e&édeure tas ddovs' 6 F Hrwos 

tiv Opvarri® eis éavrdv edOews Evvehxioas 

ov aveiy hacker ipiv, ei orpatnynoe: Kiéor, 

A comic aspect of the turn of events here described is given in 
Aristophanes, Peace, 267-284, where the servant of the War-god, 
finding that his master, who is intending to pound the cities of 
Hellas, has not got a pestle, goes to borrow one, first -at Athens, 
then at Lacedaemon. Both are missing,— 

TIOAEMOS®. obros. KY. ti eorw; TO. od pépers; KY. 16 Seiva yap, 

ardor’ *AOnvaiowsw dderpiBavos, 
6 BupooraaAns, ds éxixa thy “ENAdOba. 
TPYTAIOS. ed y, & wérma déorow ’AOnvaia, movdv 
GmoA@N éxeivos kav Séovte TH WOKE... 
KYAOIMOS, oipor rddas, olpor ye Kar’ olpor pada, 
I10, ri eort; pav ovk ad pepers; KY. dmddode yap 
kal Tots Aakedaipovioiwy dderpiBavos. 
10, més, & mavotpy ; KY. és rami Opakns xwpia 
Xphoarres érépors adrov ei’ dr@decar. 

Nexias pev Bovddpevos, ev @ anabijs jv kal jkoiro, Siacdoacba Thy 16. I. 
evruxiav, kai és te 7d adrixa mévav memaicbat Kai adrds Kal tods moras 
mavoat, kal TH péAdovte xpdvm KaTadumciv dvopa, ws obdev adyas Thy 


Tod dveyevero, 


16. 1. 


165-2; 


16. 3. 


17. 2. 


viev,... Kat ered} &k tOv Euvd8ov dpa, wohAds Sixardcers mpoeveykdvrov 
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We can hardly suppose that Thucydides wrote these words 
without intending silently to recall to the reader’s mind the singular 
contrast between the hopes of mortals and their final destinies, or 
without a recollection of the old Greek saying, that ‘no man could 
be called happy before he died.’ He who desires only peace may 
be the author of war; he who aims only at the safety of the state 
may, by the irony of fortune, be the prime mover in its de- 
struction. 

Cp. note on vi. 23. 3, and, for a possible allusion of a similar 
kind, on iv. 25. 6. 


ei € pn, apyupéea evdAdka evddgew. 

I. e. 1) they would reap no harvest, however costly might be the 
implements of their husbandry. Cp. Suet. Aug. 25, ‘minima 
commoda non minimo sectantes discrimine similes aiebat esse 
aureo hamo piscantibus cujus abrupti damnum nulla captura pen- 
sari posset. Or 2) as the Schol. explains, ‘bread would be as — 
dear as if a silver ploughshare had been employed.’ 


kal ijptocv ths oikias To tepod rére Tod Ards oikodvta Pd8q@ Tay 
Aakedatpovior. . 

tov fepod, the genitive after jo ris oikias, as though the sentence 
ran 7d ijpicv Tis oiklas Tod iepod qv, ‘ half the house which he occupied 
belonged to the temple.’ 


kal mpos Td €ap dn TWapacKEeun TE mpoerraveceicOn amd Tav Aakedatpo- 


GdAnros, Euvexwpeito, Sore d Exdrepor modeum Coxov amoddvras Ty 
eipnynv moveiobar . . . TOTE BH wapakahécavtes Tors eavrav Evppdxous ob 
Aaxedatpdviot . . . movovvrar ry EvpBaow. 

ré after mapackeun corresponds to kai before éredy. The final 
result (rére 8) was due first of all to’ the threatening attitude of 
the Lacedaemonians ; secondly, to the circumstance that the com- 
missioners of both parties were just then finding, after many dis- 
putes, a possible basis of agreement. dya thus goes with kat émed7, 
not with woAAds, ‘many claims at once.’ 


The fifty years’ peace is based, not like the treaty which preceded 
it, upon the principle of w# posszdetis, but on that of compensa- 
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tion. As in the preliminary treaty, the right of access to the Delphic 18. 
oracle is maintained for all Hellenes; and a clause is inserted 
guaranteeing to the Delphians their independence. (Cp. i. 112 
fin.) Great concessions are made by Sparta to Athens, chiefly in 
return for the Spartan captives. Her recent acquisitions in Thrace - 
are to be surrendered, though clauses are inserted in the treaty 
providing for the independence and the protection of the cities 
thus surrendered, so long as they pay to Athens the tribute origin- 
ally fixed by Aristides, and permitting individuals, if alarmed for 
their own safety, to emigrate. It is not clear from the words of the 
treaty whether these provisions extend to Amphipolis or not. It 
may be remarked, though the difference of wording is perhaps 
accidental, that the word dod:ddva is applied to Amphipolis, and 
mapadiddvu to the other cities. They fall into three classes: a) the 
states which had revolted to Lacedaemon, Argilus, Stageirus, etc.— 
these had a claim for protection on the Lacedaemonians; and 3) 
certain other states which appear to have remained faithful to 
_ Athens, Mecyberna, Sané (iv. 109 fin.), and Singus, had a similar 
claim upon the Athenians. The latter may have been expressly 
mentioned, because they were in some peculiar danger from their 
neighbours. (Cp. v. 39 init., where the Olynthians take Mecyberna.) 
K6hler (Zur Geschichte des Delisch-Attischen Bundes, p. 143) 
argues that Mecyberna and Singus must have revolted from Athens 
at the beginning of the war, from the fact that their names do not 
occur in the tribute lists after 431 B.c. But we cannot venture to 
draw this inference. For Mecyberna certainly, and Sané, which goes 
with Singus, probably (i.e. if it be the town mentioned iv. 109 fin. 
and not Sané in Pallené) continued loyal. And it is possible that 
the names may have been omitted for some other reason. c) The 
revolted cities which had been already recovered, such as Mendé 
and Toroné, or were now besieged (Scioné) by the Athenians, are 
left at their mercy. Why Sermyle is included in this class, we do 
not know. It appears to have remained faithful to Athens when 
Potidaea revolted (i. 65 med.) But it may have shown symptoms 
of disaffection at a more recent period. Cp. note on iv. 129." 
For the protection of the Peloponnesian and Chalcidian garrison: 
shut up in Scioné (iv. 123 fin.) a special clause is inserted. The ° 
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recent acquisitions of the Athenians are given back to their former 
owners, except of Nisaea, which is allowed to balance Plataea and 
Panactum. ‘There is no provision forbidding the sea to Lacedae- 
monian ships of war such as occurs in the truce. 

The result was far from being favourable to the interests of the 
Athenians. They gave up the Spartan captives, whose detention 
would have secured them against invasion (iv. 41 init.). The 
Lacedaemonians, if they could only recover Pylos and the prisoners, 
were ready to promise anything, and to perform nothing. They 
successfully evaded their engagement to restore Amphipolis (v. 
21. 35), and gave up Panactum only when it had been hevalled 
with the ground by the Boeotians (c. 42).- 


Scas 8é ménes trapédocay Aaxedarudmor AOnvaiots, ééoT@ dmrvévas devon 
av Botdovra, adtods kai ra éavtdv exovras’ ras 8€ mddets Pepovoas Tov 
$dpov tév ew *AptoteiSou airovdpous eivat. 

napésocay. The aorist is usedas a kind of future perfect, taking 
for granted that the stipulation will be carried into effect. 

roy én "Apioteidov dépov. According to Thucydides the tribute 
was first fixed at 460 talents (i. 96). But at the beginning of the 
war it had already reached the sum of 600 talents (ii. 13 med.), not 
probably by an increase of the rate imposed upon the allies, but 
from the extension of the tribute to new cities and by the com- 
mutation of ships for money. No general increase appears in 
the tribute lists. They show on the contrary (KGéhler, Del.-Att. 
Bund., p. 127, 134 foll.) that the tribute, partially at least, was 
lowered in°450 and 446, and restored to its former amount, or. 
in a few cases raised, about 437. 

The Orators (Andoc. De Pace, (iii.) 9, Resch. De F. L. (ii.) 186, 
Pseudo-Andoce. in Alcib. 11.) affirm the tribute to have been raised 
from 600 to 1200 talents. Andocides and Aeschines say that more 
than 1200 talents came in yearly during the peace of Nicias ; the 
Pseudo-Andocides says that Alcibiades persuaded the Athenians to 
depart from the just assessment of Aristides and to double the amount 
imposed upon each of the allies. (Aristides, the rhetorician of the 
2nd century, A.D., xlvi. 149, and the Scholia on him, also ascribe 
a great increase to Alcibiades, although their authority is not good . 
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for much). The testimony of Andocides, who was a contemporary, 18. 5. 
is of considerable weight, and the statement is not improbable in 
itself. It is argued by Mr. Grote (part II. ch. xlvii. note, ad init.), 
that Thucydides could not have failed to mention the doubling of 
the tribute if it had really taken place, especially when he speaks 
of the alteration of the tribute into a customs’ duty of five per cent. 
in the last years of the war (vii. 28 fin.). But how dangerous it is 
to argue from the silence of an ancient author is shown by the fact, 
recorded in a recently discovered inscription, that in the year 
425 z.c. the tribute imposed on the islands was doubled (KoGhler, 
p. 147 foll., Kirchhoff, C. I. A. no. 37). Only the part of the in- 
_ scription relating to the islands is preserved with any completeness, 
but the statement of the Orators, the probabilities of the case, and 
the other fragments of the same tribute list (Kohler, p. 205 foll.) 
justify us in supposing that the increase of the tribute extended 
to all the allies. And a part of the same inscription now in 
fragments records the passing of a general measure about the 
tribute in the same year, although its scope cannot be made out 
with certainty. 

As the inscription belongs to the archonship of Stratocles, 
425 z.c., the raising of the tribute is prior to the peace of Nicias 
(421), and to. the appearance of Alcibiades as a political leader 
(420), described by Thucydides (v. 43). The inscription therefore 
only partly confirms the statement of the Orators. Plutarch is also 
convicted of ‘inaccuracy (Aristides, xxiv), Iepixdéovs 8’ droBavdvros 
emireivovres of Snuaywyol Kata piKpov eis xiAlwv Kal Tprakogiwy Taddvrev 
xepadaiov aviyyayov. 

The tribute lists were of two kinds. In one there is affixed to 
the name of each town a very small sum, which is probably the 
one-sixtieth portion of the tribute, dedicated as an offering to 
Athené (the words ri dmapyiy rf 6G pvav dd rod raddr[rov] are 
found upon one of these lists (Kéhler, p. 78). Of the second 
class a single inscription remains, that of 425. In this the sums 
are larger, and the inscription appears to give the rate at which 
each city was assessed (épos érayOn occurs on this, Kohler, p. 71, 
cp. p. 103 foll.) 

The date of the several inscriptions was for a long time uncertain. 


18. 5. 
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Most of them are headed by words like the following, [em]i rijs 
rpi[ rns dpyns|, emi ris apxis ths reralpr|ns, émt ris tpirns Kal Sexdrn| s] 
dpxnjs. But it was not known in what year the series of dpyai com- 
menced, until an inscription (first published in 1865, Kohler, 
p. 78, Kirchhoff, C. I. A. no. 260) was found which contains the 
words jpxe S€ "AOnvaiors ’Apioriov, and éml tis rerdprns Kal tpl caxooris 
dpxjs|. Aristion was archon in 421, and therefore the series begins 
with the year 454, Ol. 81. 3. 


Gpvivtov dé rov emix@piov Spkoy éxdrepor Tov peyiotov €& éxdoTns 
TOAE@S, 

e€ has been needlessly altered by Ullrich and Classen into érra- 
xaiSexa («¢’) because this is the number of the subscribers to the 
treaty. é& éxdorns wodews, each of the cities on either side swearing 
in the form of their own most binding oaths. Either éé may be 
taken with rév péyoror, equivalent to év, or rwés may be supplied. 


aira ai crovdal éyévovto rehevtavros Tod xeyavos Epa Apt, ex Arovy- 
giav evOis Tav dotiKdv, aitddexa érdv SiehOdrTr@v Kal hpep@v Sdiyov 
Tapeveykouc@y, 7) ws TO mpHrov 7 €aBorn 7H és THY "ArtiKny Kal » apxn Tod 
moAeuou Tovde eyévero. ; 

The date of the treaty (cp. c. 19 init.) was Elaphebolion 25, i.e. 
about the end of March or the beginning of April. mapeveyxovoér, 
either 1)=<dseveyxovodr, ‘ with a difference of a few days ;’ or 2). 
taking mapé in the sense of ‘beyond,’ ‘with an excess of a few 
days.’ The latter explanation accords better a) with the precise 
words of the Greek, airodéca éraév diehOdvra@v Kat nuepSv ddlyov mape- 
veyxovoav, 6) with the natural meaning of wapd in composition, ¢) 
with the use of the word in v. 26 med. eipyoe tis tooadra ern AoyiGd- 
pevos Kata tos xpdvovs kal juepas ov modAds Tapeveykovoas, where, 
Thucydides is speaking of the duration of the whole war. For 
he probably reckons the beginning of the war from the attack 
on Plataea, (i.e. ‘the beginning of spring,’ Elaphebolion, March— 
April, 431, cp. ii. 2 init.), and if, as Plutarch (Lys. xv) informs. 
us, the ships and Long Walls were surrendered on the 16th of, 
Munychion (April—May), 404, it is clear that the ‘few days’ did. 
not fall short of, but somewhat exceeded, the twenty-seven years. 
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It might indeed be argued from the present passage that the 20. 1. 
commencement of the war is reckoned not from the attack on 
Plataea, but from the first invasion of Attica. But the difference is 

then too great to be described by jjepav ddtyov. For the invasion 

did not take place until eighty days after the attack on Plataea. 


Aa 32 


oxotreitw S¢ Tis KaTG Tos xXpdvous, Kal ph TOY éxacTaxod 7) dpxdvrwr ZO. 2. 
4 dro tips twos Thy GmapiOunow trav dvopdrav és Ta mpoyeyeynuéva 
onpawvovTev moreboas paddov. ov yap axpiBés earw, ois Kal dpxo- 
peévois Kat pecovor, Kat Omws Ervxé To, emeyéverd tt. Kata Opn Be kai 
xeypavas aptOpay, Gonep yéypamtat, etpnoe, €& juioeias Exatépou Tov 
enavtod thy Sivayw Eexovros, Séxa pév Oépy, ivovs S€ xetudvas TO TpaT@ 
Trohéuw TOdE yeyevnuevors. 

- thy dmaplOunow 1) may be governed by kard, but the preposition is 
then too far from its case; 2) better with oxozeira, the construction 
being varied, cxoreirw xara rovs xpdvous, cxoreitw thy drapiOynow, The 
sentence would have run more regularly cai pi) oxomeirw thy dmapi- 
Ounow rdv dvopdtov Tdv Exaataxod 4} apxdvT@v 7) amd Tins Twos oNwat- 
vovT@v és Ta mMpoyeyernucva. TY dpxdvrav i} amd TinAs TiWds ONpaLdvTaY, 
is the genitive after dvoudrwy. onyawdvrev (unnecessarily placed by 
Poppo after rpoyeyevnpéva) is to be construed both with dpyévray and 
with dad tips twds: i) dpydvtav=i) dpydvrav onpawdvray. éxacraxod 
qualifies onpawévrav not dpxdvrev i} amd tinns twés. The prominent 
place of dpxévrer in the sentence brings out the contrast between 
the two ways of reckoning, by xpévo: and by dpyorres. 

donep yéyparra, ‘according to the plan which I have adopted.’ 
éxarépov, Scil. rod re Ogpous cai Tod xeypavos, lit. 1) ‘each of the two 
having in half measure the value of a year,’ i. e. having the value 
of a half year; or 2) taking rod éwavrod with e& jyioetas, each re- 
ceiving its value for the half of the year. 

This passage proves that the summers and winters of Thucydides 
are each of them periods of six months. Nor could we possibly 
suppose that Thucydides would divide the year into unequal periods 
without further explanation. It is true that the winter months 
during which navigation was closed are reckoned as four in the 
speech of Nicias, vi. 21 fin. e€ js unvadv od8€ treacdpwv trav xepepiwav 
dyyedov padiov édOciv. But there Thucydides is speaking of the natural 


20. 2. 


21. 3. 
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22. 2. 
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division of the year, here of a conventional division, adopted for 
purposes of chronology. If his winter were of four months’ dura- 
tion only, he would have had to reckon the summer as com- 
mencing not later than the first of March, unless he ended it 
later than the first of November. 


autos pev, mddAw Trepmdvr@y Tdv Aakedatpovioy Kal Kedevdvrov paduora 
pev kal Td xawpiov mapadovva, «i Sé pn, Smdcot TeAorovyncioy everow 
ééayayeiv, kata tdxos émopevero. of S€ Evppaxor ev ry Aaxedaipou adrot 
€ruxoy OvTes k.T.A. 

1) The exact force of airés may be traced as follows, ‘ he came 
to plead the cause of others, but he was himself sent back;’ or 
more precisely, ‘he came to propose that the Chalcidian cities 
should not be surrendered, but he was himself sent back to execute 
the surrender.’ 

Or 2) a’rés pev may be emphatically opposed to of 8€ Evppayor, 
‘He was himself sent back, but the allies who were present at 
Lacedaemon carried on the opposition to the treaty.’ 


airoi d€ mpos rods *A@nvaiovs Evppaxiav érovodvro, vouilovres HKxvoTa 
av adiot tovs te "Apyetous, eed) otk WOcdov ’Apmredi8ov kai Aiyov 
ebdrvrav émomevdecOa, vopioavtes attods avev “APnvatwv ob Sewods 
eivat, Kai Tv GAAnv TeAordvynooy padtor’ dv novxafew* mpos yap ay rovs 
’AOnvaious, ei énv, xapeiv. 

vopicarres abrovs ... etvat, These words are a resumption of the 
previous clause, vopifovres yxtora dv odict rovs te "Apyeious, vopitovres 
(pres.) representing the state of mind in which the Lacedaemonians 
acted, vouicavres (aor.) the conclusion which led to this state of 
mind. 

mpos yap av... xopeiv. Either 1) after Evppaxiay erowodvro. ‘The 
Lacedaemonians made an alliance with Athens, for they knew 
that the other states of Peloponnesus would if they could have 


_ gone over to the Athenians.’ 


Or 2)* yap may be explained by a suppressed clause inferred 
from jovyxdterv dy, ‘the states of Peloponnesus would not have kept 
quiet otherwise, for if it had been in their power (which it would 
no longer be- when the treaty was made,) they would have been 
going over to the Athenians,’ 
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The new agreement was a defensive alliance made between the 28. 
_ Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and was confined to one or two 
points. The clause which is repeated here from the previous 
treaty, empowering the two contracting parties, of themselves, and 
without the consent of their allies, to add to or take away from 
either treaty, naturally created a panic among the Peloponnesians 
(v. 29), whose independence was threatened by it. The allies or 
tributaries of Athens were not in a position to make a similar 
complaint, for most of them had suffered already what the Lace- 
daemonian allies dreaded, nor had those of them who were 
independent anything to fear from Lacedaemon. The provision 
respecting the revolt of the slaves applies to Lacedaemon only. 
This indicates that the Athenians were in no such danger from 
their slaves as the Lacedaemonians were from the Helots. The 
older treaty remained in force, and, in accordance with its pro- 
visions, the prisoners from Sphacteria were now restored. 


kai rd Oépos fipxe Tov évdexdrov érovs. taita dé TA Séka ern 6 méAewos 24. 2. 
Evvexds yevdpevos yéyparrat. 

tavra dS¢ ra dSéxa &rn. The antecedent is implied in rod éde- 
kdrov érovs. The words are the accusative of duration after yevd- 


pevos. 


of 8é Kopiv6tor kai tev ev Tedorovvnae rodewv tes Stexivouy ra mempay- 25. I. 
peva, kai evOds GAH Tapax} Kabiocrato ray Evupdxwv mpds thy Aake- 
Saipova. 

@&An refers to what has gone before. Either r) a new disturb- 
ance of the peace at once arose in addition to the previous efforts 
of the Corinthians to set aside the treaty, or 2)* a disturbance at. 
once arose in consequence of the efforts of the Corinthians to set 
aside the treaty. Ady is then used pleonastically, (cp. Soph. 
Ajax, 516,— 

kai pnrép Gy poipa Tov hicarra te 
xadcidev, “Avdov Oavacipous vixnrdpas’) 
and merely implies a change in the situation. 

According to 1) Stexivouwy ta mempaypéva refers to the previous 
attitude of the Corinthians, rapayy to the events recorded in c. 27. 


25. 1. 


25. 3. 


26, 2. 
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But there is not enough in the narrative of Thucydides to justify 
this distinction. ‘The whole sentence must refer to the intrigue of 
the Corinthians with the Argives, distinguishing only the temper in 
which they began from the overt acts in which they ended. 


kai émt €& Eryn pev Kat Séxa pivas darécxovro pi emi ri exarépov yay 
otparedoa, éEabev b€ per dvaxwxjs ov BeBaiov e8damrov dddnhous Ta 
pddwora’ emeita pevToe Kal avayxacbevres hicar Tas’ pera ra Séea Eryn 
arovdas avis és modenov avepdy Katéarnoay. 

The first war began in the spring of 431, and the peace ten 
years afterwards in 421, at the same time of the year within a few 
days. The peace of 421 continued six years and ten months, and 
was terminated by the resolution of the Lacedaemonians to renew 
the war, after the appearance of the Syracusans and Alcibiades at 
Sparta, vi. 93. This resolution was formed during the winter, 
some time after the first campaign in Sicily was over, i.e. early in 
the year 414, and at this point Thucydides fixes the limits of the 
peace, not at the actual descent of the Athenians upon the Pelo- 
ponnesus in the following summer, vi. 105. Cp. note on i. 57. 6. 
§ 5. As the six years and ten months are continuous with the 
ten years of the first war, it is clear that they are reckoned from 
the peace, not from the alliance. ‘Thucydides seems however at 
the beginning of the chapter to regard the two as practically con- 
temporaneous: peta 8€ tas omovdds kal Thy guppaxiay ray Aake- 


a 4 - 
Saipovioy kal rév ’AOnvaiar, ai éyévovro pera Tov Sexaeth méAepov K.T.A, 


kai Thy did pécou EipBaow et ris py dkiaoes wOAcuov vopiew, ovK dpbas 
duxardoet, Trois TE yap epyos as Sujpytat aOpeirw, Kal eipyoer ovk cixds 
dy eipyyny adtny kpiOjva, ev 7 ovre anéSocay madvra ovr’ amedébavro, a 
Evvébevto, &w te ToUTwy mpds tov Mavrunkdy kal ’Emdavptoy médepov 
kai és GAAa apuorépors duaprnpata eyévorto, kal of emt Opakns Evppayor 
ovdev facov moAguot Hoay, Bowrot re éxexerpiav Sexrpepov Hyor. 

Sinpyrat, scil. 7 dia péoou EvipBacis. Siapeiv here takes the mean- 
ing of ‘ defining,’ from the notion either of dividing or analysing 
a thing in itself, or of separating it from other things. 

rois re yap pyos x.r.A. 1) The particle which should have an- 
swered to ré is lost in the sentence, which takes a different turn, 
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the irregularity being concealed by a connection of sound with 26. 2. 
kat etpyoet. Or ré may have the meaning ‘too,’ ‘let him consider 

it too with reference to facts, and not merely with reference to 
names such as peace and war.’ See note oni. 9. 3. § 3. 

This is better than 2) taking rois re yap épyous with e£@ re rovrov, 
‘let him consider what the facts of the case were, etc.:’ ‘besides 
this there was a Mantinean and Epidaurian war, and the Chal- 
cidians and. Boeotians did not recognise the peace.’ For all this 
is a part of the ‘ facts of the case.’ 

exexerpiav Sexnuepov, a truce for ten days, or more precisely a truce 
which could not expire until ten days’ notice had been given. 


kat EvvéBn por hevyew thy epavrod ern eikoor pera rH és Apdimodw 26. 5. 
orparnyiay, kai yevouevm map’ dpcporépors Tois mpdypact, Kal ovx Hoon 
rois IeAorovyntiov ou thy pvyny, cal jovxlav te abra@y paddov at- 
obec ba, 

It is remarkable that Thucydides speaks of his exile only as 
affording him a means of obtaining information from both sides ; 
from any other point of view it was in his eyes a matter hardly 
concerning either himself or his readers. Hence he introduces 
the circumstance of his banishment out of its historical place. 
He does not expressly say, though there is no reason to doubt, 
that he was banished for his failure to relieve Amphipolis, perhaps 
because he did not choose to discuss a matter in which he was 
personally interested. For his grand impartiality extends to him- 
self as well as to others. 

The actual statement respecting the cause of his banishment 
rests only on the evidence of the two Lives of Thucydides usually 
prefixed to his history. One of them is anonymous; the other, 
called by the name of Marcellinus, is a work of unknown date 
and authority, and probably made up of different writings. Mar- 
cellinus also furnishes the sole evidence for the statement that the 
influence of Cleon led to the condemnation of Thucydides, § 46, 
epvyadet6n imo *AOnvaiar, duaBdddXovros rod KAéwvos. This latter as- 
sertion, though probable, is not much confirmed by so late an 
authority ; nor is such a motive needed to account in a man like 
Thucydides for a severe judgment on Cleon. 


26. 


5. 
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Was the loss of Amphipolis due to the negligence of Thucy- 
dides? Bishop Thirlwall thinks that he did all that was possible 
under the circumstances. Mr. Grote is of opinion that he should 
himself have ‘changed the circumstances.’ The activity of Bra- 
sidas, the capitulation of Acanthus, and the fall of Toroné, must 
have been known to him, and he ought not to have been ignorant 
of the necessity for defending the bridge over the Strymon leading 
to Amphipolis. At this critical moment he should not have been 
at Thasos, which, being an island, was in no danger from Brasidas. 
Mr. Grote concludes by remarking, what none will be disposed to 
deny, that posterity has greatly benefited by his banishment or 
voluntary exile. 

We may observe a) that Thucydides certainly showed no want 
of energy or ability in relieving Eion when the situation of affair 
was made known to him. This is a presumption that he was not 
guilty of any gross carelessness with regard to Amphipolis. 6) 
But whether he knew, or ought to have known, of the recent pro- 
ceedings of Brasidas and the danger of Amphipolis, turns on the 
question how long he had been at Thasos, or in the region of 
Chalcidice. He may have sailed straight from Athens to Thasos, 
and have just arrived there at the very time when the news from 
Amphipolis reached him. He may have gone from Amphipolis to 
Thasos for some necessary purpose, as for example to raise troops 
against Brasidas, cp. iv. 105 med. pi apixvovpevov abrod (rod Cougu- 
diSous) 7d wAROos tdv ’Apdimodiray, édArricay Ex Oaddoons suppaxrKdy 
kal dro tis Opaxns ayelpavta abréy mepurooe opas ovKére mporxwpot : 
or to put down disaffection. Or we may suppose him to have 
been lingering with the Athenian fleet in the neighbourhood of his 
own home and property. But for none of these suppositions can 
a particle of evidence be adduced. c) And it must be remembered 
that Eucles and not Thucydides was in charge of Amphipolis at 
the time. 

Bishop Thirlwall naturally desires to acquit the great historian. 
Mr. Grote in condemning him shows what may be called the 
bias of impartiality, or perhaps a too great tenderness to the faults 
of the Athenian people. But unless we knew how long he had been 
at Thasos and why he-went there—and neither Thucydides himself 
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nor any other writer gives the necessary information on either of 26. 5. 
these points—we can neither acquit nor condemn him. 

If it be argued that his silence is suspicious, it must be remem- 
bered that he had the facts at his disposal, and could have given to 
posterity any version of them that he pleased. 


dmodeiéa S¢ dvdpas ddiyous apxiy abroxpdropas. 27. 2. 
Either 1)* ‘having full powers in their office ;’ cp. for the acc. 
apxnv, note on v. 9. g: or 2) dpxny may be taken in the sense 
of ‘from the first.’ 


ot te “Apycion dpiata écxov tois macw od Evvapdpevor Tod "Arrixod 28. 2. 
ToEpov, auorepos Sé paddov evorrovdor Svres ExkapTMWTApEVOL. 
éxxaprrwoduevor, 1)* e& dudorépar, Or 2) ex THs elpnyns understood in 
dpporépos evorovdat dvres, Cp. the satirical reference to the Argives 
in Aristoph. Peace, 476 (acted in 421 B.c.)— 
kateyehov Toy TahauTr@povpevov 
kai tatra d1ydbev pioPopoporvres GAdurta. 


And cp. ii. 67 init., iv. 42 med. 


dare dopevor mpds Tods ’Apyeious érpdrovro Tod Te peyddny vopilovres 29. 1, 
+. VopicavTes méoy Te ciddras peTagTivat avrovs. 2. 

The present expresses the constant feeling; the aorist the 
feeling or opinion at a particular moment: cp. note on c. 22. 2. 


of dé "Heion . .. Thy EuvOyxnv mpodéeporres, ev 7 elpnto, & Exovres és Tov Bl. 5. 
*Arrikoy méAepnov KabioravTd Twes, Tata €xovras Kai e£eAOeiv kK.T.A. 

This agreement is nowhere else mentioned. We can only infer 
that it was made, probably at the commencement of the Pelopon-. 
nesian war, between the members of the Peloponnesian alliance. 


eyévovro O€ Kat oi Kopivbtor ed6vs per’ éxeivous, kai oi emi Opdkns Xadxidijs, 31. 6. 
*Apyclov Evppaxot, Bowroit d¢ kal Meyapijs rd adrd déeyovres Hovxagov, 
Teptopwpevor i7d Tov Aaxkedapovioy, Kal vopifovres oiot THv ’Apyeiav 
Onpoxpariay avrois dhyyapxoupevais Haocov Eipcopoy evar tis Aakedatpovioy 
moXcretas. ! 

The word mepwopao6a has two principal meanings, 1)* ‘to look 
carefully at,’ and 2) ‘to overlook,’ and we have to determine by the 

VOL. If. x 
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81. 6. context which of these is more suitable to this passage. Now it is 
very natural 1)* that the Lacedaemonians should watch carefully 
the proceedings of the Boeotians and Megarians, but very unlikely 
2) that they would neglect or overlook them. mrepopacba, like 
épacOa, may be passive as well as middle. The meaning of 
‘watching carefully,’ which is common in the middle voice, is here 
transferred to the passive. Another meaning 3) which has been 
given to mepiopapevor, ‘being left to themselves’ (Grote), is incon- 
sistent with the usage of the word, for mepsopacOae in the passive 
is not used absolutely in the sense of ‘let alone,’ though mepuopav 
in the active and in connection with other words=‘to overlook,’ 
or ‘not to notice’ an act, i.e. ‘to permit’ it. A more satisfactory 
rendering 4) would be obtained by taking mepsopépevor in an active 
sense, ‘ watching the turn of affairs,’ if we were justified in omitting 
ind tay Aaxedatpoviav (Dobree and Classen). But there is no trace 
of any variation in the MSS., and we have no right to improve the 
text without regard to their authority. 

jovxafov, i.e. ‘did nothing,’ ‘remained as they were,’ refusing to 
come into the treaty with the Athenians, but forming no closer 
connection with the Peloponnesian malcontents. 


32.1. epi b€ rovs adrovs xpdvous rod Oépovs totrov Sktwvaiovs pev “AOnvaior 
exrroduopxnoavres améxreway tovs Barras, Waisas Sé Kal yuvatkas 
qvSpamddicayv. 

It hence appears that the removal of the women and children 
spoken of in iv. 123 fin. was not complete. 


32. 1. evOupodpevor rds Te ev rais pdxas Evudopds Kai rod ev AeAdois beod 
xpnearros, 
There is a slight irregularity in this sentence owing to the mis- 
placement of ré, which should have followed éevOvpotpevo, ré then 
‘answering to xai in the succeeding clause. 


32. 5. Tas dexnuépous emorovdds. ; 
The preposition ém-, 1) may refer to the ever-renewable character 
of the ten days’. ‘truce upon truce’ between the Athenians and 
Boeotians, (cp. note on 26. 2); or 2) may imply that it was made 
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as a supplement to the first treaty between the Athenians and 82. 5. 
Lacedaemonians. Cp. v. 22 med. rots “Apyeious émeid) ovk HOchov 


. emtomrevoec Oat, ° 


kal UrTepov od TOANG adrods peta TOY Neodapwdav és Aempeoy xaréorn- 34, I. 
cay, keipevov emi tis AakwyiKns Kal ths "Hdcias, dvtes fn Sudopoe 
*HYeiors. 

The veodayéSes appear to have been an enfranchised class at 
Sparta, of whom from this time forward (Arnold) mention fre- 
quently occurs. ‘They are distinguished here from the newly- 
enfranchised Helots, but further than this nothing is certainly 
known about them, although much has been conjectured. 


rod 8’ avtod Oépcus Kai Cvocor Ty ev TH "AO@ ArkriBuis efdov, "AOnvaiwr 35. I. 
oveoay Etppaxor. 

The Dictidians are nowhere else mentioned, but it is unneces- 
sary to alter the reading to Acjs with some commentators, or to 
Xadxidjs, as Poppo suggests. The Dians were still allies of 
Athens, c. 82 init. 


a 
ruxov yap eopo erepor Kai ovk ef) &v ai amovdal éyévovto apxovres 3B. Tx 
H0n,.Kai Ties addy Kal évaytio: oTovdats. 


For the absence of the article see note on i. 53. 2. 


kai metpGaba Bowwtous, ’Apyeiwy yevoyevous mparov adrovs Evppaxovs, 36. I. 
adéis peta Bowwtav *Apyelous Aaxedatpoviors roujoat Evpudxovs. 

There is a certain formality and precision in the repetition of 
Botwray where we should expect éavréy, such as occurs in the treaty, 
v. 18. 5, Av dé "AOnvator meibwor tas médes, Bovdopévas TavTas e€éoT@ 


- , 
Evppdxous rroseiaOat adrovs *APnvators. 


Ehécbar yap AaxeSaypoviovs mpd THs “AOnvatwy €xPpas Kal duadicews 36. I. 
trav orovdav Apyeious ohict didovs kal Evppdxous yevéo Oat. 

There is here a confusion between two ideas: ‘The Lacedae- 
monians cared more for the Argive alliance than they cared for,’ or 
‘feared, the enmity of Athens, and the dissolution of the treaty?’ 
and, ‘ They preferred the Argive alliance to the friendship of 
Athens and the maintenance of the treaty.’ Cp. for the same 

x 
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36. 1. Sentiment in a generalized form i. 36 init. yor 76 pév dedids adrod, 
iaxtv €xov, Tods evavtiovs padrov hoor, rd S€ Oapaody pi deEapévov 
dobeves bv mpds ioxvovtas Tovs eyOpois adeéorepov eadpevov. Classen 
takes mpé in the sense of ‘ before.’ ‘They would have liked to have 
the Argives for their friends before they declared war against the 
Athenians. But this explanation seems to force the meaning of 


érerbat. 


36.1. 1d yap”Apyos det AmtoTavTo éemibvpodvras Tods Aakedatpovious KaA@S 
aopior pirwov yerécba, yyotpevor tov wo Teorovvicou médepov paw dv 
civat, 7d pevroe Idvakrov éS€ovto Bowrtols Stws tapaddcoucr Aakedai- 
poviows K.T.A. 

kadés, not ‘on a favourable opportunity’ (Stahl and Classen), 
but ‘ on satisfactory terms.’ 

7yovpevor, the reading of all the MSS., must be corrected into 
yyoupevous. The word was apparently mistaken for the nominative 
to nrioravro. 

The accusative, Borwrovs, is unusual after edéovro. edeovro Bowwrovs 
éras= edéorro draws Bowwrot. Cp. note on iii. 51. 2. 


38. 3. ov yap eimov aitois of Bowwrapya ta ek THs Aakedaipovos, 6Tt TOY TE 
épdpwv KredBovdos kal Zevdpyns kat of idor mapatvotow “Apyeiov mparov 
kat Kopwhiov yevouéevous Evppdxous torepov peta Tov AaKedatpoviov 
yiyver Oa. 

Lit. ‘afterwards to become their allies in company with the 

Lacedaemonians,’ i.e. the Boectians after first forming an alliance 

with the Argives and Corinthians, were afterwards to form an 

alliance with the Lacedaemonians as well, in which the Argives 


and Corinthians would be included. 


39.2. éylyvovro yap dei Adyor Tots Te "AOnvaiors Kal Aaxedampoviors mept ov 
eiyov Gddnhov. 
ré, i.e. both Athenians and Lacedaemonians, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other, introducing fresh points of difference. 


39. 3. Aaxedarpdmor dé ciddres pév, dre ddixnoovow ACnvaiovs, eipnpévov dveu 
G@dAnAwv pte orrévBeoOai Two pyte todepetv, Bovdduevoe dé 7d Tldvakrov 


mapadaBeiv ws tiv TvAov dvr’ ab’rov Koptovpevot K.T.D. 
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This provision is not found either in the treaty or in the alliance, 39. 3: 
but it may be understood, as Bishop Thirlwall remarks, in the last 
clause of the latter (v. 23. 6), or in the provision that neither party 
should conclude a war without the consent of the other (v. 23. 
1,2). Or it may have formed part of a separate agreement, which 
Thucydides has not given. 

It may be asked how the Lacedaemonians could expect to 
obtain Pylos in return for Panactum at a time when they were 
flagrantly violating the treaty by a separate alliance with Boeotia. 
The answer is that they expected the alliance to remain a secret 
until they had gained the advantage. Cp. c. 42 fin. Aeyopévar dé 
TovTe@y of "AOnvaior Sewa emotovy, vopifovres adikeiobar bd AakeSaipoviov 
Tov re Iavakrou rh xabaipéoer, & der dpOdy wapadodva, Kat TruvOavdpevor 
Ste Kal Bowwtois idia Euppaxiav wemotyyrar. Yet the alliance was 
no secret to the Argives, c. 40 init. 


‘Kal 76 Tdvaxrov ev0ds KaPypetro. 39. 3. 
as... 7d Idvaxroy jobovto KaSatpoupevov. 40. I. 
Cp. rd pev Ildvaxrov ... xaOnpnuevov edpov, c. 42 init., when . the 

work was completed. 


dry av Evyxwpn. y 40. 3. 
‘In any way in which it could be agreed upon.’ The imper- 

sonal sense, though not found elsewhere in any undisputed passage, 

is justified by the analogy of éyywpeiv. 


éxeita 8 ok édvtwv Aaxedatpoviav peurnoOa rept aitis, GAN ei BovAovra 41. 2. 
onevderOa Sorep mpdrepov, Eroysor evar K.T.A, 

éroiwo eivae is dependent on some words such as ézetd) éAeyor, 
implied in ov« eavrav. 


vopitovres kat rotro drodiddva, See note on English text. 42.1. 


of *AOnvaior Sewd Emolouv, vouitovres ddixeicbar ims trav Aaxeda- 42. 2. 
povier. 

‘They made a great noise’ or ‘fuss’ about it; cp. Herod. iii. 
14. 6, rav dor Alyurtley ray Teptkatnuévay aitov kAadvToy Kal 


Sewd movedvtwy. Thucydides nowhere else uses the expression, 
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42. 2, but in two other places (i. 102 fin., vi. 60 fin.) dewdv roreicba, ‘ to 
consider it monstrous,’ 


43.2. ‘AdkiBiddns 6 Krewiov, dvpp nrrkia pév ere tore dv véos ds ev GAAy 
monet, 

The exact age of Alcibiades is uncertain. But the statement of 
Cornelius Nepos, Alcib. c. 10, that he was about forty years old at 
the time of his death, must be rejected. According to Plutarch, 
Alcib. xxxviii, xxxix, cp. Isocrates, De Bigis, (xvi) 50, he perished 
during the tyranny of the Thirty in 404; and Xenophon tells us 
(Hell. ii. 1. 25) that he had warned the Athenians of their danger be- 
fore the battle of Aegospotami in the preceding year. So that had 
the statement of Cornelius Nepos been correct he would have been. 
twenty-four years old at this time, s.c. 420. There would be 
nothing improbable in the age thus ascribed to him, if it were 
reconcileable with the statement in the Symposium of Plato, 219 E, 
220, that he served in the campaign of Potidaea (432-429) at 
least nine years previously, when, if he was only twenty-four in 
the year 420, he would have been too young for military service. 


43.3. GAN’ iva Apyeious ogior orerdpevr ewan. 
ekwor, 1)* ‘overthrow’ or ‘destroy,’ 2)‘ get rid of,’ ‘ put out of 
the way.’ 


44,3. Aadixovro 8€ Kai Aaxedapoviov mpécBers . . . PiAoxapidas Kai Aéwv kal 
“Evdtos, Seioavtes k.T.A. 

Seicavres refers to the Lacedaemonians in general, who are 
implied in the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, cp. v. 61 med. kat 
metoavtes (scil. the Athenians) é« rév Adyar rots Evppdyous, eibds 
€x@pouy ent "Opxopevdy tov ’Apxadixoy maévtTes TARY Apyeior. 


45,2.  rovs Aaxedatpoviovs meiGer, rictw avrois Sous, iy pr Spokoyyrwow ev 
T@ Sip avroxparopes ijxewv, HvAov re airois amodacet (weivew yap avros 
’AOnvaiovs Somep Kai viv dvtihéyew), kat radra Evvadddkew. 

The infinitives reicew, avrvdéyew, are dependent on én, implied in 
meie. which precedes. 


46.1. 7H & torepaia exkdnoia 6 Nikias, kaimep trav Aaxedapovioy abtov © 
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irarnpevor Kai adrds €nmatnpevos mept Tov pz) avToKpdropas Spodoyjoa 46. ft. 
Frew, Suas trois Aaxedatpoviows &pyn xpivar idovs paddov ylyveoOat k.7.r, 

The clause rév AaxeSatpoviavy aitév nratnpévov is subordinate to 
kai airos é&ymarnpévos. kai emphasizes airds. The force of airay 
and ards is slightly different. When the Lacedaemonians, who had 
the nearest interest in the matter, and were least likely to be de- 
ceived, themselves fell into the snare, Nicias too (kat airés) was 
deceived even more completely than they were (enzatnpevos, cp. 
iii. 63 med., where mpododva is repeated in the more emphatic form 
katarpodotvar). Alcibiades told a direct falsehood to the Lacedae- 
monians, and through them deceived Nicias. 


cimeiv Te éxéevoy Sti Kat ohets, ei EBovdrovro ddikeiv, 75 dv ’Apyeious 46. 3. 
Evppaxous tretorqo0a, as Tapetvat y aitods adrod rovrou vera, 

Two constructions are confused: the clause beginning with 
rt kal odeis proceeds as if elmeiv éxéXevoy apas had preceded. 


The hundred years’ alliance between Athens, Argos, Elis, and 47. 
Mantinea, and their allies, is defensive only. All the confederates are 
to act together. The other provisions relate to the conditions on 
‘which assistance is to be given to any state which is attacked, 
and to the formalities necessary for the ratification of the treaty. 
We may remark, with Mr. Grote, that Mantinea and Elis, no less 
than Argos and Athens, are spoken of as imperial states, the 
meaning being that the towns which Mantinea had ‘acquired (v. 
29 init.) and Lepreum, which was claimed by Elis (v. 31), are 
recognised as their allies and subjects (fvppaxyor Sv dpxovor). 

A fragment of a marble tablet containing small portions of 
twenty-six lines of this treaty was discovered in 1877 on the 
Acropolis, and has been published by Kirchhoff (Hermes, xii. p. 
368 ff.) He notes thirty-one variations between the text of Bekker 
and the inscription. But of these only seven occur in the inscrip- 
tion itself, the rest are but variations from Kirchhoff’s conjectural 
restoration. It should be observed however that the inscription 
appears to have been written orouxnddy, i.e. in equal lines, and that 
each letter fills up the same space; hence it can in some places 
be restored with tolerable certainty. 


47. 
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The seven variations between the existing part of the inscription 
and the text of Thucydides are as follows. In $1 the inscription 
inserts mpds GAAnAous after "HAciox. In § 3 the inscription has [Ma]p- 
Tiveas Kul "HA cious |, and Mavrwéas xai for cai Mavrivéas, showing that 
words were transposed; and similarly in § 4, ry ’Apyeiov # for 7 
Tv "Apyetwv. At the end of § 4 the inscription has édv for #v. In 
§ 7 it has -»y rp o-, showing that some other word than rq jye- 
poviay followed perarepyapévn, and also -ts rais [édeor], showing 
that some other word than 8éé) preceded rais. These differences 
are very slight. On the other hand it may be remarked that they 
occur in a fragment which amounts only to about a twelfth of the 
whole treaty. 

Assuming for the moment the correctness of Kirchhoff’s con- 
jectures, we may compare the text of Thucydides with the treaty as 
restored by him. Of thirty-one variations (see Classen, Intr.to Bk. 
viii. p. xxiv), thirteen are merely orthographical (ey for jv or 6a\arrav 
for @dkacoav). In three cases the order of the names, ‘ Eleans, 
Mantineans, Argives,’ is reversed. In four cases the inscription 
inserts or repeats, probably for the sake of clearness, words which 
do not occur in our text. On the other hand our text inserts rais 
modeow after doxy in § 4. In eight cases the variations occur in’ 
places where the restoration has little or no ground on which to 
rest. If we set these aside, the variations reduce themselves to 
two more or less probable conjectures, émi tiv yay for és thy yay 
(§ 3), and éy dpxovot for adv ay dpywor (§ 5). The importance of 
these variations, even if they could be substantiated, is reduced by 
the fact that dv dpxovow and emi tiv yay are apparently used as 
equivalents for dy av dpyeow and és ri yiv in other parts of the 
treaty (§§ 1, 4). 

The uncertainty of the whole subject is greatly increased by 
the circumstance, a) that a very small fragment of the inscription 
remains, containing in all not more than seventy words or parts of 
words out of several hundred; 4) that the letters required by the — 
missing portions of the tablet appear to be, in three lines out of 
the twenty-six, greatly in excess of the number found in the text 
of Thucydides; ¢) that the restoration of the inscription is in many 
places so uncertain that no inference can be drawn from it. 
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It must be admitted, either that several words (though we cannot 47, 
tell what they are) should be added to the text of Thucydides, or 
that the lost portion of the treaty was not regularly written, or in 
some other way different from the existing portion. 

So far from the inscription tending to overthrow the text of Thu- 
cydides (and from this point of view Schéne, Hermes, xii. p. 476, 
thinks that ‘its importance cannot be estimated highly enough’) 
no conclusion can be drawn either way from such a mere fragment. 
The verbal differences are very slight, and they may have come 
from Thucydides himself. Nor do slight inaccuracies in the copy- 
ing of a treaty afford any real ground of argument as to the text 
of other parts of the history. 


Gmha dé wy eav Exovras Stiévar emi modkeum dia ths yas ths operepas 47. 5. 
airév cai tov Evppdyor, dv dv apxeow Exdrepor, pyde kata Oddacoav. 

Not as Classen supposes, because the sea was the domain of 
Athens, but because the provision against allowing troops to pass 
by land would have been useless if they had been allowed to pass 
by sea. Cp. note on c. 56. 2, where the duty of Athens to protect 
her allies from attack by sea is not based upon this clause. 


tois Oe BonGoiow 7 médts 4 Téymovoa TapexéTo péxpt pev TpidKkovta 47, 6. 
HpEepav airov, émnv edOn és tiv wodw Thy emayyeiAacay BonOciv, Kat amrodar 
kata TavTd. 

dmwovat, i.e, besides the provisions for the thirty days after their 
arrival, they were to receive provisions for their journey homeward, 
(not necessarily for thirty days). 


tpeis GBddovs Aiywaiovs . . . Spaxpnv Aiywaiar, 47. 6. 
Cp. note on iii. 70. 4. 


kat Aakedaupdvior Tod tepod td "Hdetav elpyOnoay, Sore pi) Ovew, pnd 49, 1. 
dyoviferOa, ov exrivovtes thy Siknv adrois, hy év tH ’OAvpmakd vopno 
*"Hyeton Karedixdcavto attav, pdoKovtes opis emt Pvpkov re reiyos dada 
éreveykeiy kal és Aémpeov airay bmXiras év tais Odvpmiakais orovdais €o- 
meéprpat. 

opas reverts to the more remote subject of the whole sentence, 
of AaxeSadvioe (so Classen). It may be regarded as the remnant of 


49. I. 


49. 4. 


50. 
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the Herodotean usage of o¢éas, etc. for airovs, which is not altogether 
extinct in Thucydides (cp. iv. 113, of dé "A@nvaior.. . of pév ries ddéyor 
Siapbeipovrat x.r.d. Kxarépvyov S€ kai rév Topevaiwr és abtods doo joa 
optow emirndetor). 

The use of it in these two places may have arisen partly out of a 
desire to avoid the repetition of atrovs. Cp., for a similar tendency, 
notes on iii. 45. 4, vii. 69. 2. 


oi 5€ Aaxedaypduor SwehpBavoy ov xpewy eivar adrovs emayyeiAat Ere €s 
Aaxedaipova, ef adixeiv ye 75 évdptCov adrovs’ GA’ ovy as vopifovras 
tovTo Spacat, cai dra ovdapdoe rt adrois émeveyKetv. | 

ereveyeiv, SCil. adroi, referring to the Lacedaemonians, as dpaoae 
to the Eleans. Both are dependent on imedduBavor. 


pws d€ of *"HAcion Sedidtes, py Bia Ovowor, Eiv Gros Tov vewrepov 
gurakiy eixyov' HAOov b€ abtois kai "Apyeior kal Mavruijs, xAcoe Exarépar, 
kat ’A@nvaie immijs, ot év “Apyer bmépevoy Thy éopThy. 

The expression 7AGov avrois (‘came to their support’), applied to 
the Athenian immeis, would be misleading according to the ordinary 
interpretation, 1) which supposes that, instead of coming to Olympia, 
the troops waited at Argos in case they should be wanted. But 
Argos was seventy or eighty miles distant from Olympia. It is 
therefore more likely 2)* that they remained at Argos only until 
the time of the feast and then came on to Olympia, as indeed 
is expressly said in the word #\6or. 

ot iméyevov=‘ who had been waiting,’ the imperfect expresses 
duration without specification of time, and is therefore capable of 
being referred to the time preceding #AGov, or, in the language of 
old grammarians, is ‘ put for the pluperfect.’ Cp. ii. 23 init. évrey 
dé abray ev TH yh, of AGnvaion dréoreidav ras éxatdy vads Tept Tledordv- 


moor, Gomep Tapeskeudlovto, ‘ which they had been preparing.’ 


Gore ToMA@ 89 paddov erepdBynvro wdvTes, kal eddKer Te véov EoeoOat. 
of peévroe Aaxedatpdvior Hovxacdy Te, Kal 7 Eopti adTois oUTw di7AAOer, 

avrois refers to the same subject as mdvres, ‘and so they had no 
disturbance at the feast,’ not to the Lacedaemonians. 

The old grudge was not forgotten by the Lacedaemoniangs 
cp. Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 21. 
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dBi x08 80:xol dev tis airias thy ’Emidavpoy r@ te "AdKiBiady Kal Trois 5S. 
*Apyetois mpoohaeiv, iv Sivavra, Ths Te KopivOou evexa ‘cuxias, Kat 
ék tis Aiylwns Bpaxurépay €veoOar tiv BonOevav i) SkiANaoy TEepiTreiv Tois 
*AOnvaios. maperKevatovro ovv of ’Apyeiot as adtot és riv "Emidavpov due 
tod Ovparos tiv €ompagw éoBadodvres. 

évera and éoeoOa are parallel in sense, but with évexa, éddxer 
mpoodaBelv is to be supplied ; with gérecOa, édéxee only. Cp. note on 
i. 9. 3. § 6. 

avroi, of their own accord, i. e. independently of the influence of 
Alcibiades. 


*Apycior 8’, dvaxwpyoavray aitey, rod mpd Tod Kapveiou pnvis e&ehOdvres 54- 3, 
terpad: POivovros, kal d&yovtes Thy tpépavy TavTny mdévTa Tov xpdvoy, 
éoeBaddov és tiv "Emtdavpiav kal édjour. 

The Argives, instead of keeping the month Carnea (Meta- 
geitnion or August—September) pretended that they were continuing 
_to keep the 27th day of the previous month, on which the ex- 
pedition started. ’ 

See note in Grote, part II. ch. lvi. init. It appears from Xen. 
Hell. iv. 7. 2. 3, v. 1. 29, that on a subsequent occasion the Argives 
tried to arrest a Spartan invasion by sending heralds to Agesipolis, 
warhing him that it was the time of a sacred truce, though in reality 
it was not, and that he did not venture to disregard the warning, 
until he had obtained the sanction of the oracles at Olympia and 
Delphi. 


kat kal dv xpdvoy ev rH “Emdavp@ of “Apyeion joav, és Mavriveay 55. 1. 
mpeoBeia ard tev médewv Evra Gor, "AOnvaiwv mapakaherdvTwv. 

The conference was summoned by the Athenians, but the 
remark of Euphamidas, the Corinthian envoy, which follows, gave 
it a turn opposed to the Athenian interests. 


kat "AOnvaiay abrois xidvor éBonOnoav dmXirat, kai *AdKiBiddys orparnyds* 55. 4. 
mvOdpevor 5€ Tods Aakedapoviovs éfeotpateicbar, kai ws ovdev ers aiTav 
det, awndOor, 

The meaning given in the English text agrees best with the 
context. But it requires that, in the same chapter, éxorparedoat 


55. 4. 


56. 2. 


56. 3. 


68. ft. 
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should be used in the sense of ‘making, and éfeorparetabat, of 
‘having terminated, an expedition.’ Either 1) the latter meaning 
is to be attributed solely to the perfect tense: or 2) the verb éx- 
otparevew, like e§avdciv, Eade, exmveiv, cp. also drohopiperOa, has the 
double sense of ‘acting’ and ‘ceasing to act.’ The ordinary 
meaning of éxorpareveoOa is clearly out of place. For the hostile 
movement of the Lacedaemonians could not possibly be a reason 
why the Argives had no need of the Athenians (kat as otdév &re abrav 
eet). 


’Apyeiou 8 edOdvres map’ AOnvaious, émexddovv, rt, yeypappevoy éy Tals 
orovoais Sut tis éavtdv exdorous pt} eay modepiovs Siiévat, edoerav KATO 
Oddhaccav mapamdcdou, 

kata @ddaccav. The sea, or at any rate the sea opposite to Attica, 
is here regarded as Athenian territory, and the Athenians are held 
responsible for allowing ships of war to pass through it: It is 
observable that the Argives do not appeal to the words of the 
treaty which forbade the members of the confederacy to allow the 
transport of troops by sea for a hostile purpose, v. 47. 5, émAa de 
pn €av €xovras Stiévar emi modeum Sid tis ys operépas avtav. .. pyde 
xara 6dkaocar, perhaps because the other way of raising the question. 
was more flattering to the Athenians as lords of the sea. | 


"AOnvaior Sé, "AdkiBiddou meicavros, tH pév Aaxovixy oTHy iméypawpay, 
Gre ov evéuervay of Aaxedatydyior Tois Spkots. 
The effect of these diplomatic manceuvres on the minds of Athe- 
nian wives may be seen from Aristoph. Lysistr. (411 B.c.) 512,— 
AYSISTPATH. eit’ Gdyodoa ravdobev ipas emavnpdsped” dv yehdcacat, 
ti BeBovdevta wept tov omovday ev TH oTHAN Tapaypayat 
é€v TO One thpepov ipiv ; ti S€ cor rovr’; 7 8 bs dy dvyp, 
ov otynoe ; Kayo ’olyov. TYNH. A. GAN ovk dy eyd ror’ éciyov, 
AY. €repéy te movnpdrepov Simov Bothevpy éneniopel dy ipov 
clr’ npdpe’ Gv" Hs Tair’, Gvep, SiarparreaO Gd’ avonrws ; 
6 bé p’ edOds broBdeWas dv Epacr’, ci yy Tov oTHpova Hoo, 


GrorigeoOar paxpa thy Kepadnv* médepnos 8 Gvdpecor pedjoet. 


*Apyeiot Se mpoaa Ospevoi 76 TE MPATOv Tiy mapackevyy Tov Aakedatpovior, 
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Kat ered és tov SArodvra Bovdduevor Trois GAXows mpocpiéa exwpovy, rére 58. I. 
6) eeorparevoay kal airoi. 

Té Te Mp@rov answers to kai éretdn, with which aicOdpuevor must be 
supplied from mpoacOépevor. ‘The Argives received the first intima- 
tion of the intention. of the Lacedaemonians from the preparations 
of their allies; afterwards their purpose was more distinctly revealed 
by the march of the troops to Phlius. tdére 6 refers only to the 
clause beginning xal éwedj7, The sentence would have run more 
regularly, "Apyeioe S¢ mpoyaOovrd te... kai emetdy K.T.d. 


vy & Aaxedaypdmot te mavorpatia joav, kat “Apkddes kai Bowwrot kai 6O. 3. 
KopivOtor kal Sixvavior kai TeAAnvis kal Ardovor Kai Meyapis, Kal obTor 
madvres Noyddes Ad’ Exdotwwv x.7.d. 

But cp. c. 57 fin. ®rudow. 5€ ravorparia, Gre ev TH exeivav jv rd 


oTparevpa, 


Tov TE Opdovddov dvaxopnoartes év TH Xapadpw, odrep Tas ard orpareias BO. 6. 
. Sixas, mpiv éorévat, Kpivovow, 7pEavro deve. 

We remark that nothing is said here of Alciphron, the other 
Argive who went to Agis, perhaps because he was not one of the 
generals; see c. 59 fin. 


Opws yap Tas orovdas dkvovy Aicat mpds Tods Aaxedatpoviovs. 61. I. 
dpos, either 1)* although they were dissatisfied with the treaty, 
or 2) although the Athenians had come to their aid. 


kal @deyov of ’AGnvaior, ’AAKiBiddou mpeaBevrod mapdvtos, ev te Trois G1. 2. 
*Apyetous kai Evppadyots Taira, dre ovK dp0as ai omovdal avev Tay Gov 
Evppayov Kat yévowTo, kai viv . . . dmrecOat xpivat Tod TohEpov. 

ravra is to be explained by the clause which follows, dre ovx x.r.A. 

The correction raird has not a suflicient antecedent in the words 
katnvaykacay Seduevor, SUPTA. 

kai=‘even, or ‘at all,’ and need not be connected with the «at 
following. ‘They had no business to make a treaty at all without 
the consent of the other allies.’ Cp. i. 15. 2 and note, mdvres d€ joav 
boot Kal eyevovro, mpds dpdpous Tos aoherépous ExdoTots. 


The ‘robust sophistry’ of Alcibiades is plainly visible in this 
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61. 2. matter. ‘It was no question of breaking the treaty, for the treaty 
ought never to have been made.’ 


61. 4.  Bovddpuevoe Dros re mpooyevéerOa opior Kai Sunpor ek ris *Apkadias 
Roa avtd6t bro Aakedatpoviov Keipevor, 
The omission of 6rz before kai éunpot gives emphasis and liveliness. 
Here, as in i. 110. 2 and elsewhere, Thucydides, beginning to speak 
in the person of others, suddenly changes to his own. Poppo 
compares some examples from Latin historians, Livy xliii. 19, 
Tac. Ann. i. 62, Hist. i. 76, ‘penes Othonem manebant, non 
partium studio, sed erat grande momentum in nomine urbis.’ 


63. 2. déexa pupidor Spaxpar. 
Cp. note on iii. 70. 4. 


65. 2. 8radv tis e& “Apyous émattiov avaxwpyoews tiv mapodcay dkatpoy 
mpobvpiay dvddyw Bovdopevny civat. 

Bovdopérny is altered for the worse by Classen against the authority 

of the MSS. into Bovddpevor, scil. Agis. Cp. iii. 14 fin. yiyveoOe 82 


Gydpos otovomep tyas .. . Td jpérepoy déos BoddeTau. 


65.3. 6 8€ etre kal Sia 75 emeBdnya, etre kal abrG Go TH Kata TS adTo SdFav 
eLaipyns, wddw Td oTpdrevpa Kata taxos, mpw Evppigat, anijye. 

The received mode of rendering the passage, 1)* ‘ because some 
new thought struck him,’ is not free from objection. The words 
kara To até are cumbrous, and ill suited to express the meaning, 
‘his previous purpose.’ For the pleonasm, however, cp. Herod. 
viii. 4, mapa ddfav ra mpyypara dnéBawe ij Ss aitol karedéxeov.) But as 
they are found in all the MSS. we are not justified in omitting them 
if a reasonable meaning can be elicited from them. And 2) a fur- 
ther alternative may be intended. ‘Some other motive may have 
influenced him, or the same idea may have occurred to him inde- 
pendently,’ cire cat abr@ Gro ru (Sdéav), 7) kara rd ard dd£av. 


65.5. «ir ened) dvaxapoivres éxeivor &mexpupay x.T.r. 
Scil. abrots=‘ passed out of their sight,’ said in the same way as 
evyew eis 7d médayos TOV Aéyov dnoxpiarra viv, Plato, Protag. 338 A. 
Cp. Virg. Aen. iii. 291, Phaeacum abscondimus arces. 
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of re Aakedaipdviot ad rod vdaros mpds rd “Hpdxdewov madrw és rd ard BB. I. 
atpardmedov idvres dpdot 60 ddiyou Tovs evavrious ev Tafet te dn mavras 
kai dd rod Adqouv mpoeAndvOdras. pddota 8} Aaxedarpdvior, és 8 éué- 
prnvto, év ToUTw TO Kaip@ efemAdynoar. did Bpaxeias yap peAAnoews 7H 
mapackevn avtois eylyvero k.T.X. ; 

It is useless to ask, with some commentators, why the Lacedae- 
monians, who had originally designed to draw the Argives into the 
plain, should have been dismayed by their actual appearance. 
Thucydides says that such was the fact; and it is clear from his 
narrative that, wherever they expected to find them, it was not at 
that moment or in that place. Agis had supposed that they would 
- descend into the plain to prevent the diversion of the stream, but 
they had not done so ; hence the Spartans were naturally surprised 
to find them in the plain at all. To meet such an imaginary 
difficulty it is unnecessary, with Campe and Meineke, to alter é&e- 
mrdynoav into e&epdynoav (the Lacedaemonians appeared in their 
true character), in itself a somewhat forced and feeble expression. 


Baoiéws yap ayovros im’ éxeivov mavra dipxerat. 66. 3. 
Ie. notwithstanding the limitations imposed upon him when at 
home, he is supreme in the field. 


dpOpov 8€ ypdayar . . . ov dy eduvduny axpiBads. . 68. 2. 
The use of a has been explained by the ellipse of some such 
words as «i #9edov, ef érerpopnv. But such ellipses are only gram- 
matical explanations, and are seldom present to the mind. It is 
better to regard the words édvvduny dv as an example of the. 
tendency to soften the force of the indicative mood, especially 
with the first person. 


Adyor pev yap eudxovro émra dvev Skipitrav, dvtrav ékaxocior, év 8¢ 68. Ss 
éxdot@ Aéx@ TevTnKoGTUEs Hoa TécoapeEs, Kal ey TH wevTNKOTTVi ev@poriat 
Tégoapes. Tis Te evaporias eudxovto ev TS TpdT@ (vy Téooapes* emt BE 
Bdbos érdfavro pev ob mévres Spoiws, GAN as Aoxayds Exaaros éBovdero, 
émi may 8€ karéornoay emt OxTd, mapa dé Grav wAjy Tkipirdy rerpakdcror 
kal dvoiv Séovres revrjkovta avdpes 4) mpaorn Takis iy. 

A curious result would seem to follow from this passage. For if 
the number of évwporia in the Adxos was fixed, and if on this 


68. 3. 


69. 


69. 2 


I. 
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occasion there were four men in the front rank of each évwporia, it 
is clear a) that the Aoxayés could only deepen one part of the line 
at the expense of another, 4) that he could only do so at all by 
breaking up the evoporia, that is, by posting the rear rank of one 
evoporia behind another. 

Mr. Grote is of opinion that the Aoyayés had the power of 
altering the number of évwporiat in the Adxos before the battle began. 
But 1) it is impossible to suppose that Thucydides in the same 
description, without any hint of a change, refers a) to the normal 
arrangement of the troops as they marched out of Sparta, d) to — 
their disposition on the field of battle. And 2) how could the 
Aoyayds have had the power of varying the number of év@poriae in 
a Aédxos, if, as Thucydides tells us, the front rank in the field num- 
bered 448, and there were always four men in the front rank of an 
enomoty ? 

The array of the Spartan army appears to have varied at different 
times. The form of the enomoty on this occasion does not agree 
with the statement of Xenophon, Hell. vi. 4. 12, that at the battle 
of Leuctra the enomoty consisted of thirty-six men, three in the 
first rank by twelve deep. Moreover Xenophon (De Rep. Lac. 
11. 4) makes mention of the pépa, commanded by the zoAepuapyés, 
and containing four Adyo, as the largest division of the Spartan 
army. ‘Thucydides, though he describes the wodenapxds as superior 
to the Aoxayds (c. 66. med., cp. however, c. 71 fin.), makes no 
mention of the pdpa. 


’Apyetois b€ imép tis Te madaas tyyepovias Kal eal ev TleAomovna@ tore 
ivopotpias. 

The first in the Homeric and Heroic ages, the second in the 
times before the Persian war, not forgotten at Argos, when the 
Argives fought with the Lacedaemonians about the debatable 
Cynurian land. Herod. i. 82, vii. 148, 149; Thuc. v. 41. 


Aaxedaydmor b¢ Kd éxdotous Te Kai peta TOv TroheutKGy vopnov 
ev odiow abrois Sy ymiatavto THY mapaxédevow Tis pynuns ayabois obow 
émovoovro. 

‘They encouraged one another as individuals, and in the martial 
strains which they sang in common,’ 
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*Apyeios pév kal of Evppayoe evréves kal dpy xepodvres, AaxeSaipdrioe 70, 
d€ Bpadéws kai bd aidntadv moAAGy vdpov eykabeaTaTar, ov Tod Belov xapw, 
GAN’ iva pads peta pvOpod Baivovres mpoedOorev, kal pr Siaomacbein 
adrois n Takis. 

Cp. the well-known lines of Milton :— 

‘Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders: such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle; and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmov’d 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat.’ 
Paradise Lost, i. 549. 


Ta otparémeda trout pev Kal Gmavra Touro, emi Ta Sefta xépara avrady 71. 1. 
ev rais Evyddois padAov eEwbeira, kal mepiicxovor kata Td T&v évayTiov 
eiovupov auddrepa tO de&id, dia 7d HoBovpévovs mpooréddew Ta yupva 
ékacrov os padiora TH Tod év Seki mapareraypévov domid., Kal vouitew Thy 
mukvétnta ths EvyxAjyoews evoKemacTérarov eivat* kal *yetTaL pev ris 
aitias Tatts 6 mpwroordrys Tod Sefiod Képas, mpobvpotpevos eEaddAdowev 
dei Tay évavriay Ti éavTod yiprwow, Erovra bé did tov adrov PdBov kat 
of Gow. ; 

iyeirat tis airias tavrns, ‘is the beginning of the disorder,’ lit. ‘ of 
the cause of blame.’ Every one is pushing to the right, because he 
is trying to protect his right or unshielded side. The movement 
begins with the man on the extreme right in the front rank. He 
tries to get more and more to the right of the enemy so as to keep 
his shield between himself and them. ‘The next soldier tries to 
get under cover of his neighbour’s shield, and so on, along the 
line. Now the army of Agis was sufficient to outflank both the 
left and right extremity of the enemy’s line. But it was so disposed 
that, while the Spartan right far more than outflanked the enemy’s — 

left, their left wing was liable itself to be outflanked by the enemy’s 
right. ‘To remedy this defect the Sciritae on the left wing of the 
Spartan army moved further to the left. The vacant space should 
then have been filled up by troops taken from the right wing. But, 
they refusing to come, the gap which had been made remained 
VOL. Il. ¥ 
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and could no longer be closed. Mr. Grote reminds us that Agis 
could not deprive the Sciritae of their post of honour at the 
extremity of the left wing. 


kal keAevoavros aitod, ent rods Zipiras as ov mapndOov of Adxot, maw 
ad opior mpocpiéa, pr SvvnOjvar ere pndé rovrovs Evykdjoat, 

oiot, the Lacedaemonian portion of the line under Agis. Cp. 
eEayaydvras ind opay, c. 71 fin. ynde rovrous EvykAjoat, 1) ‘even to close 
up the line,’ i.e. to bring together the Sciritae and the Lacedaemo- 
nians who were on the other side of the opening, Agis being the 
subject and rovrous the object of évy«Ajoa, and the latter referring 
inaccurately both to odio. and the Sciritae; or better 2)* taking 
rovrous as the subject of EvyxAjoa, ‘but neither could these close 
up the opening,’ scil. the Sciritae, opposed to the two Adxo: who 
should have done so. 


adda padiota 84 Kata mdvta 7H epmerpia Aaxedatpdrior darowbeerex 
tore TH avdpeia CerEav obx Hocov repryerdpevor, . : 

‘ The utter inferiority of the Lacedaemonians in military tactics 
showed,’ 1) ‘ that they gained the victory by their courage in spite 
of this deficiency’ (odx fjocov), or 2)* ‘that they won by sheer 
courage,’ i. e. by courage rather than by skill or tactics; ody facov= 
padXov, and is to be closely connected with r7 avdpeia. 
_ padwora 87 is to be taken both with éAaccwbevres and with eeéav, 
‘ being signally inferior in every way in military skill, they signally 
showed that they won nevertheless by their courage,’ or ‘that they 
won by sheer courage.’ tére may be taken either with éAaco@Oévres 
or with éegay, ‘being then beaten in tactics, or ‘they then 
showed,’ etc.; or with both, ‘on this occasion being signally beaten 
in tactics they signally showed.’ 


erpewav ovde és xeipas Tovs Tmoddods tmopeivarras, add’, os emyjecay ob 
Aaxedarpovior, edOds evddvtas, kal €orw ods Kal xatamatnOévras, TOO pry 
POfjvar thy éyxarddnu. 
rod ph Pojva, either 1) after évddvras, ‘that the overtaking troops 
(rhv éyxarddnyv) might not prevent’ or ‘be beforehand with them;’ or 
2)* after xaramarnOévras, ‘ because they could not escape being over- 
taken.’ The genitive in the latter case may be explained by the 
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notion of cause or reason. Cp. Soph. O. T. 1478,— 72. 4. 
kal oe THodE THs 5500 
daipov apewov 7 we hpovpncas Tvxo1. 
The alteration of rod into r@, though slight, is not necessary. 


as dé ratty evededadxer To TaY "Apyei@v kal Evupdxev otpdtevpa, Tapep- 73. 1. 
pHyvuvto 75n dua Kai ep’ Exdrepa. 

‘They were broken away towards both sides,’ i.e. the centre of 
the Argive line was separated from the right which had gone for- 
wards in pursuit and from the left which had not yet been forced 
back. Cp. iv. 96 fin. cal duporépwOev ifdn, iad te Tod roovrov Kat id 
Tav OnBaiov éperopever kai wapappnyvuvtwy pvy? KabeornKer mavtds TOU 
otparod trav “AOnvaiwy, where similarly the Athenian left are broken 
away from their own victorious right. In vi. 70 med. (acapever 8 . 
Tay “Apyei@v mp@rov To evdvupoy képas Tav Supakociwr, Kal per’ avrovs TOY 
"AOnvaiay 7d Kara odds airovs, TapepphyvuTo dn Kal rd GAO oTparevpa 
Tav Svpakociav Kal és huyiy Katéorn), mapeppyyruro must have a slightly 
different meaning, ‘ broke away by degrees,’ cp. mapapBddvvewy, mapa- 
weibew, maparp@yew, mapapbopa. Lit. ‘broke away each man from 
the side of the next man,’ the converse of wapardocey. 


of S€ Mavruvijs kat of Evppaxor Kat rdv ’Apyeiov of Aoyddes. . . és Hvyhy 78. 3. 
érpdmovto. Kat Tov pév Mavtivéwy Kal Thetous SiepOdpyoay, rav S¢Apyeiov — 
AoydSav 7d ord eodOn. 

Either 1)* the order of the clauses is inverted; mAefous is said 
by anticipation, and contrasts the greater loss of the Mantineans 
with the smaller loss of the Argives implied in rd modd éoddn. 
‘And moreover there perished of the Mantineans a greater number . 
than of the Argives.’ «ai is then to be taken, not with meious, 
but with d:efOdpyoar, ‘ there was loss as well as flight.’ 

Or 2) more simply, cai mAciovs=‘even more than those who 
escaped,’ and corresponds to 76 woAd rév ’Apyetor, ‘a greater number 
of the Mantineans were slain, but most of the chosen Argives 
escaped.’ . 


of 8€ Aaxedatpdvior mpobepevor THv Tohepiwy vexpav Ta STAG Tporaioy '74, 2, 
evOds icracay, kai Tovs vexpovs éoxddevov. 
mpobeuevor «.7.X. Not ‘stationing themselves in front of the 
enemy’s dead,’ which would have been expressed mpo rév rodeplov 
Y2 
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74, 2, vexpav Oéuevr Ta GrAa—but ‘making a display of the shields, spears, 
etc. of the dead,’ i.e. of the best of them. ‘The conquerors after- 
wards rifled the dead more completely, éaxvAevor. 


74.3.  AaxeSarpovior 8é of pév Etppaxor odk éradarapnoay, date Kat d€iddoyov 
tt dmoyevécba* adtav dé xadendv pév iy tiv adjbeav mubécba, eheyovto 
dé mepl tpraxocious drobaveiv. : 

airév is governed by zept rpiaxooious: xaremdv pev qv... . mvdecOae 
being a variation of the construction originally intended. 


75.3.  TUxi pev as eddkour kakiLopevot, yraun dé of adrol Ere dvres. 


See note on English text. 


7@.1. rod 3 emvyryvopévov yxepdvos dpyouévov edOds of Aaxedatpdriot, émerdy 
Ta Kdpvewa Hyayov, eLeotpdrevaoar. 
The Carnea were celebrated in Metageitnion, i. e. Aug.—Sept. 
But the words éwesd) 7a Kapvera #yayor, ‘now that the Carnea were 
over, are not intended as a mark of time, but have reference 
to the advantage taken of the Carnea by the enemies of Sparta 
(c. 74 fin.). They therefore prove nothing about the time at which 
Thucydides’ winter begins ; see note on v. 20. 2. 


76.3. S00 Ady pépov és rd “Apyos, Tov pev, Kal S tr ei Boddovrat monepeiv, 
rov 8, ds ed eipnyny ayew. 
We must supply after xa& 6 m1, modepnoovor; after as, eipnyyy 


a£ovat. 


a 
77.79. These two treaties imposed by the victorious Lacedaemonians 
upon Argos mark the final dissolution of the alliance between Argos 
and the discontented members of the Peloponnesian league, and 
also of the alliance between Argos, Athens, Elis, and Mantinea. 
By the terms of the first treaty the Argives are to restore their 
hostages and to evacuate Epidauria. The quarrel with Epidaurus, 
which had given the Athenians a pretext for interference (v. 53), 
is to be amicably settled. 
A note of hostility to the Athenians is now first openly expressed 
(§§ 2, 8), not unnaturally, since the captives were recovered and the 
Athenians had taken part in the battle of Mantinea. 
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The independence of the cities of Peloponnesus, ‘small and 77.79. 
great,’ is proclaimed, probably to avoid the suspicion which had 
been engendered by the former treaty between Lacedaemon and 
Athens, c. 29, and on the other hand to prevent larger states, like 
Elis or Mantinea, increasing their power by the subjugation of 
smaller ones; cp. note on v. 47. 

All Peloponnesians are to unite against enemies from without 
(obviously against Athens, cp. c. 52, 61 init., 75 fin.) 

The allies of Lacedaemon without the Peloponnesus, i.e. Boeotia, 
Megara, and probably the Chalcidian cities, which had not been 
given up to the Athenians, are to stand on an equal footing with 
the rest of the allies, and to retain their present territory. 

Before the second treaty was concluded the _Argives expressly 
renounced their alliance with Athens. 

The second treaty establishes an alliance offensive and defensive 
for fifty years between Lacedaemon and Argos, to which the rest 
of the Peloponnesus and the allies of either party without the 
Peloponnesus (no longer including the Athenians) are admitted on 
condition of submitting their disputes to a fair arbitration. The 
guarantees for the independence of the Peloponnesian cities, and 
for the integrity of the possessions of the rest (rav avrav éxovres) 
are repeated, and new provisions are introduced for the settlement 
of differences. It may be observed that in the second treaty, § 3, 
which corresponds to § 6 of the earlier treaty, the power of ap- 
portioning military burdens is transferred from the Peloponnesians 
generally to the Lacedaemonians and Argives. 

Still the original treaty of peace between Athens and Lacedaemon 
is supposed to be in force. Cp. vi. 105, vii. 18. 


rept S€ r@ o1@ cbparos cipev Aiv Tois EmSavpiots Spkov, Sdpev S€ adrovs '77, 4. 
épooat, 

The readings are in great confusion ; the words which seem to 
underlie them all are otparos guev or eiuev (of which there are traces 
in -apev) Av, eiuev being the Doric for efvar, The parallelism with 
ddpuev affords some ground for thinking that the word Aj» or Aj is 
a form of XapBdvew or AaBeiv. This gives a good sense, but there 
is unfortunately no authority for such a form. We must therefore 


vie a 


77. 7. 
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suppose either 1) that the word is corrupt, or 2)* that it is the 
infinitive of the verb Adwa=€6édo, ‘we will (Ajv) that there be an 
oath to the Epidaurians,’ i.e. ‘that the Epidaurians be allowed to — 
take an oath.’ With Aq some notion such as ‘ we say’ has to 
be supplied from doxei at the beginning of the chapter. adrois, scil. 
the Argives. Cp. for efuev épxov v. 18 fin. €orwm 5 Aaxedaypoviors Kat 
tois Evppdyos Kata tava Spxos mpds *"A@nvaiovs, and for Ajy, Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 1161,— 
AYSISTPATH. ri & ob diaddrdynre; Pepe, ri rodprodayr ; 
AAKONES. = aes ye NOpes, al ris Guly rov'yxukdov 
Aq Tot?’ dwodduev. AY. woiov, & trav; AA. rhv Tiddov. | 
dorep mada Sedpcba. 


dco 8 exrds Ieorovvdow trav Aaxedamoviov vppayot evtt, ev TO 

> na 9 a > -~ \ N a , ‘ ‘ ~ oe | fae 

avT@ €coovvTa €v TOTEp Kal Tol TSv Aaxedatmovioy Kal Tol Tay “Apyelov 
Evppaxol evr, Tav abtav E€xovtes. 

tay atta éxovres. ‘These words mean that the séafus quo shall be 


. maintained. They seem to imply an undertaking that Amphipolis and 


77. 8. 


the other Chalcidian cities shall not be given up to the Athenians. 
Both now and afterwards (c. 80 med.) we must suppose the Lace- 
daemonians to disregard the clause in their treaty with Athens 
(v. 18. 5) which provided that these cities should not be counted 
as allies of either party. rol ra@y Aaxedaypovior kai roi rév "“Apyeiov 
Evppaxo, as the context shows, refers to the other allies of the 
Lacedaemonians and Argives, namely, to those within the Pelo- 
ponnesus. In the corresponding passage in the second treaty 
(c. 79. 2) the allies without the Peloponnesus are to be in the 
same position as the Argives and Lacedaemonians themselves : 
though it is difficult to see what may have been the difference 
intended. 


emdei~avras 8€ Trois Evupdyous EvpBadécOar, ai xa adrois SoxH* ai 8€ te 
doxh trois Evppdyots, otkad’ amiddAnv. . 

Either 1) ‘the Argives shall communicate the treaty to their allies 
and make an agreement with them if they, the allies, are willing, 
but if the allies want anything more the Argives shall send thein 
home for instructions.’ This, however, is not a condition which a 
victorious power like Lacedaemon would be likely to allow, and 
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the word dmdd\ew seems to imply, not a friendly ‘sending home 77. 8. 
for instructions,’ but a dismissal. 

Better 2)* referring atrois to the Argives or to the Argives and 
Lacedaemonians, ‘they shall, if they think fit, communicate the 
treaty to their allies and come to an understanding with them; 
but if the allies have any different opinion on the matter they shall 
send them away home.’ 

3) The translation may be further varied by taking émidet£avras, 
not fvpSaréoGa, as the emphatic word, ‘they shall communicate 
the treaty to their allies before they conclude it, or by rendering 
ai Ka avrois doxp, ‘in case the allies are willing to come into it.’ 
tois Evppdxors Clearly-means the former allies of Argos, the Athe- 
nians, Eleans, and Mantineans, who would naturally be opposed 
to the present treaty, and yet could hardly be left unmentioned. 
The Athenians are to have the opportunity of consenting, but, 
if they do not, they are to be dismissed. 

emdeiEavras, though in grammar referring, like dAef¢yevac above, 
to the Lacedaemonians and Argives, has in sense a more particular 
reference to the Argives. We naturally suspect that this clause 
was aimed principally at Alcibiades, who at this very time was the 
representative of Athens in Argos. 

ai dé 7 Soy, scil. dAdo. A few MSS. read Gado or kai dro. 

ai 8¢ tut ray rodiov y appihoya, i} rav évrds i} ray exrds Hehomowdow, 79, 4, 
aire mepi Opev aire.mepi GAdov tivds, SvaxpiOqpev. at S€ Tus Tov Evppayor 
modus monet Epilor, és modu edOeiv, dvrwa toay audow tais modleoat Soxoin. 
tois dé €raus KatTa marpia Sixaler Oar. 

The difference between the two clauses ai 5€é ru . . . ai d€ tis lies 
a) in the words 7 dudidoya and épigor, the one denoting a mere 
difference of opinion, the other a downright quarrel; 4) in the 
use of the subjunctive and optative moods respectively, the one 
denoting the nearer, the other the more remote alternative :—‘ if 
there be a difference of opinion, it shall be determined’ (i. e. by the 
cities themselves), ‘and if the difference become a quarrel, it shall 
be referred to arbitration,’ 

rois gras, dative after the passive dixdeoa, which appears to be 
here used impersonally, 


WO ia. 


80. I. 


80. 3. 
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éra. are private citizens (modirat, dyudéra, Hesychius); this meaning 
of the word is confirmed by a very ancient inscription at Olympia, 
recording a treaty between the Eleans and the Heraeans, Boeckh, 
C. I. G. vol. i. no. 11. § 4; Newton, Essays, p..104, aire gras aire 
tehéota alte Sapos evti. 

The meaning of the clause is, either 1) that citizens of each 
state shall be judged by their own laws in their own state: this 
provision would protect those states over which a sort of quasi- 
sovereignty had been claimed, as by Elis over Lepreum, by Argos 
over Epidaurus, by Mantinea over some lesser Arcadian towns: or 
2) ‘justice shall be administered among citizens of the same city 
according to their ancestral customs,’ i.e. whether oligarchy or 
democracy is in the ascendant, in all judicial matters the weaker 
party shall be protected. Or 3) applying the clause to disputes 
between citizens of two different cities, ‘they are to be determined,’ 
either a) ‘according to general Hellenic law,’ or 4) ‘according to 
ancient agreement between the two cities in question.’ ‘There 
would be special need for such a provision in the case mentioned 
under 1). 


ai pev omovdai kat 9 Evppaxia atrn éyeyévnto’ Kal éréca addnhav 
mrohéuw f) et Te GAO Etxov, SveAUcavTo. 

eixov is taken in two senses. Whatever were the places belong- 
ing to one another which they had gained by war (cixov) they 
restored, and any other complaint which they had to bring (efxov), 
they settled with one another. S:eAdcavro in strictness belongs 
only to ef rm GAXo efxov: some word such as drédocav having to 
be supplied with éroca rodéum eiyor. 


6 b€ ddixcpevos Kai dyava tiva mpdpacw yuprixdy Ew Tov dpoupiov trou 
aas, as €&ndbe rd Addo hpovpixdy, anékAnoe Tas TUAas, Kal Vorepov EmBavp- 
ios dvavewodpevor Tas oTrovBas avrol of "AOnvaios drédocuv To Tetxwopa. 

mpépaow, scil. an excuse to induce the allies to go out. De- 
mosthenes seems to have acted partly from bravado, partly because’ 
he preferred to give up the fortress to the Epidaurians, rather than” 
leave it in the possession of the confederate troops, which included 
those of Argos, now in alliance with Sparta. By the terms of the 
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first treaty (c. 77 init.) the Argives equally with the Athenians were 80. 3. 
bound to evacuate the fortress, but this may have been unknown to 
Demosthenes. The treaty referred to is probably that made at the 
general peace (v. 18), which, after the many vicissitudes of Athenian 

and Lacedaemonian politics, might well need to be renewed in 

any particular which was henceforth intended to be observed. 

The Epidaurians are mentioned by name in the armistice (iv. 

119), but are only included, without being named, among the allies 

of the Lacedaemonians in the treaty. 


kai AaxeSaupdyrot Kal “Apyetot, xiAcor éxarepor, Evorparevoavres, rd 7 ev Bl, 2. 
Sixyovu és ddiyous paddov xaréarycav airol ot Aakedaipdvior éAOévres, Kal 
per éxeiva Evvaudédrepor 7dn Kal roy ev “Apyer Sipov Katréducay, 

Aaxedaipdviot Kal Apyetor, nominative to karédvoav, being the whole 
under which the part, of Aaxedandmo, is subsumed and to which 
the sentence returns in per’ ékeiva Evvapddrepor. padrdov=paddov 7 


mporepov, 


oi de Aaxedaipdviot, ws pev airodrs peteéptrovto of pido, odk HOov €x 82, 3. 
TAetovos, dvaBaddpevor Se ras Tupvoradias éBonbovv. 

€k mAéiovos, scil. xpdvov, ‘did not come for a long time,’ not with 
pereréurovro, ‘ while their friends were sending for them for a long 
time:’ which the order of the words forbids. The thought ‘ but 
they did come at last,’ is implied in dvaBadénevor S¢, answering to 


o ca 
ews pev K.T.A, 


karéxAgoay S€ tov avrod xeiudvos Kai Makedovias "AOnvaio. Hepdixxay, 83. 4. 
€mtkahobvres THY Te mpos ’Apyeious kal Aaxedatpovious yevopevny Evvepociar, 
kat 6tt wapackevacapevgy aitay orpariy dyew emi Xadkidéas rovs emt 
Opakns kai “Apitrokw Nixiov rod Nixnpdrov orparnyoivros éyevoro thy 
Evppaxiay, kal ) orparia padiora dieAvOn exelvou amdpavtos’ moA€utos 
ow jv. 

Maxedovias, a genitive expressing place. The construction is 
harsh, but is assisted by the word Mepdikcav following, and may be 
compared with the loose use of the genitive of a country, followed 
by a substantive expressing something in the country. ii, 18 init. 
6 8€ atpards t&v TleAorovnolay mpoidy dpixero THs “ATTUKAS és Oivdny 


mparov: iv. 78 fin, 6 imd ro ’Odtpr@ MaxkeSovias mpds Oeccadods 


83. 4. 


84, I. 


86. 
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méuopa Keirat: cp. also viii. 96 med. ef of mod€utor Tohkunoover veriKy- 
kdres evOds opdv emi Tov Meipard Zonpicw dvra ved@v meiv. 

Nothing is known of the expedition in which Perdiccas deserted 
the Athenians, except what may be gathered from this passage. 
The word drdpavros, ‘ having quitted’ some place where he ought 
to have remained in order to fulfil the terms of his alliance, seems 
to imply that Perdiccas failed in an engagement to meet the Athe- 
nians, who must therefore be supposed to have actually started 
from Athens, perhaps even to have arrived in Thrace, and not to 
have behaved as they had done twelve years before to Sitalces, 
when they failed in sending an expedition to join him, ii. 101 init. 

For a possible trace of the employment of Nicias during this 
year see Inscription quoted in the Appendix. 


kal émt Midov thy vacov "A@nvaioa: €orparevoar. 

An attempt had been made by Nicias to reduce Melos in the 
summer of 426. The attempt according to Thucydides (iii. 91 
init.) was unsuccessful. Yet in the tribute list of the following year, 
425, we find the Melians assessed at fifteen talents, the same sum 
with the Naxians, Andrians, and Eretrians. See Kéhler, Geschichte 
des Delisch-Attischen Bundes, pp. 70, 146, 148. It is difficult to 
reconcile these two statements, unless we suppose that previously 
to the conquest of Melos an assessment was made of the revenue 
which the Athenians intended to take from it. 

In the same list the Dorian island of Thera is rated at five talents. 
Thucydides tells us that Melos and Thera were the only Cyclades 
not subject to Athens at the beginning of the war (ii. 9 fin.), but 
he nowhere mentions the conquest or submission of Thera. (Cp. 
Kirchhoff, Tributpflichtigkeit der Ath. Klertchen, p. 11. Abhandl. 
der Berl. Acad. 1873.) 


) pév emueixeca TOU SiSdoKew Kal Aouxiav GAAHAous ov Weyera, Ta 
d€ rov modkeuou mapdvra Hdy Kal ov péAXovra Siahépovra avtob paivera.. 
SpSpev yap avrovs te xKpitds jKovras tpas trav AexOncopévov, Kal THY 
Teevriy €& abt Kara TO eixds mepryevopevars pév TH Stxai@, kal Sv adrd 
py evdovor, médepov Huiv pépovcay, wecobeior S€ Sovdciav. 

Stadepovra atTob, Thy TeAeuTiI €£ autos, scil. rod didaoKxew Kal’ novxiav 
adAndous. 
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ov0” Spas d&wotper ... olecbar meicew, ra Suvara 8 e€ Sv Exdrepor 89. 


drAnbads ppovodpev SianpdocecOar, emicrapévovs mpis cidéras drt Sixata 
pev ev th avOparcig Ady@ amd tis tons davdykns Kplverat, Suvara Sé of 
“mpodxovres mpdccovat kai of dabeveis Evyywpodow. 

Siaxpdcoeobat, though grammatically joined with tpas, derives 
a new subject from ékdrepo:, not ‘you’ only, but ‘you and we,’ 
Cp. éemiarapévous mpds eiddras. 

dixaca kpivera, ‘These words seem to mean that things are only 
measured by the rule of justice, ceferis paribus ; but whether the 
emphasis is 1) on dikaa, or 2) On xpivera, is uncertain: whether 
the meaning is 1) ‘ things are regarded under the aspect of justice,’ 
i.e. determined to be just or unjust,—or 2) ‘justice is estimated,’ 
i.e. justice enters into the decision,—only when the pressure of 
necessity is equal : xpivera: is nearly equivalent to vouifera. 


H ev Sh vopiLouev ye, xpyoupov (dvayxn yap, ered) pets otrw mapa 
To Sixaov rd Evpépov Aéyew tmébeoGe,) pi Karavew twas 1d Koevdv 
dyadv, dda Th dei ev kwdive yryvouer@ eivon Td eixdra [Kal] Sixaca, 
kai Tt kal €vrés Tod dxpiBods wetoovTd Twa apernOjvat. 

7 pev On vopiCouéev ye is supported against 7 pev 67 by some good 
MSS. and by the canon of the ‘ more difficult reading.” The MS. 
correction jpeis, adopted by Bekker, is unnecessary, and is rendered 
less probable by the occurrence of the same word pes at the begin- 
ning of the preceding and following chapters. The best MSS. 
read ra «ixéra Sixaca without xat. According to either reading the 
sense is probably the same, dixaa being the predicate. If kai be 
taken as the simple copula, ‘that they should have what is equit-' 
able and just,’ the parallelism of the words with the following 
clause kai re kat évrdés «7.2. is lost. 

The reading etcovra has been doubted. It may be easily altered 


90. 


with two bad MSS. (Ar. Chr.) into meioayra. But the alteration . 


is unnecessary. The future may express the consciousness of the 
Melians that they were certain to fall short of the strict rule laid 


down by the Athenians. ap«AnOjvac may refer by anticipation to. 


the advantage which the weaker party may fairly claim when the 
time comes for them to advance their plea: ‘although he may be 
destined to fail in making out a strict case, he should be profited.’ 


90. 


90. 


Ol. 1. 
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Arnold argues against taking Sikaa as the predicate, that the 
Athenians have not denied the justice of the Melian plea—they 
have only said that justice has nothing to do with the present 
question ; and if so, how could the Melians plead with advantage 
that strict justice ought not to be enforced? But the true point 
of the passage is that justice, which is interpreted to mean the 
non-enforcement of strict justice, is expedient, both for the Athe- 
nians and the Melians. The Athenians say to the Melians, ‘Do 
not argue on grounds of justice, confine yourselves to expediency.” 
The Melians reply, ‘ Well then, adopting your own language, we 
will convert our argument from justice into an argument from ex- 
pediency : and we say that it is expedient both for us and you that 
you should remit something of the strict claim of justice.’ 

Yet it is also true that the Melians, while trying to accommo- 
date themselves to the Athenian point of view, fall back several 
times in the course of their argument into an assertion of the 
claims of right against might. 


kat mpos tpav otxy hooov rovto, 6o@ kai emt peyioTn Tipopia oda-. 
hévtes dy trois GAAows Tapdderypa yéevoro de. 

1)* ési=‘on condition of,’ ‘you cannot fall without incurring’ — 
the heaviest vengeance, and becoming an example to mankind.” 

Or 2), we may take mapdderypa as referring to the precedent: 
which the Athenians would afford to others by their treatment of 
the Melians, and émi tiwwpia as meaning ‘for the infliction of 
punishment.’ ‘And your own conduct will afford a precedent: 
which will justify others in inflicting the heaviest vengeance upon. 
you when you fall’ (cpadéres), or ‘when your turn comes.’ But 
the intransitive wapdderypa yévoobe is weak if taken in this sense. 


ov yap of Gpxovres Gar, Somep kat Aaxedaipdnor, obror Setwoi Tois” 
nnbeiow, (ore Sé od mpds AaxeSapoviovs nuiv 6 dyav) K.T.rA. 

Probably an anticipation on the part of Thucydides of the actual 
event. Cp. Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 19, émet & jeov, exkrAnoiav émoincay, ev: 
jj avrédeyov Kopivésot kat OnBaior padcora, woot dé Kal GAXor Tov “EAAjvov,” 
#1) outetedta *AOnvaias, GAR’ eLaipeiv, (20) Aakxedarpdmor 5€ od« Epacay. 


médw “EdAnvida avdparodueiv, péya ayabdv cipyaopémmy ev trois peyioros: 
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xivduvors yevouevors TH ‘EAAGS. For the words which follow see note 91. 1.) 
on English text. 


GAN’ jy of imqxooi wou rev dpgavrwv adtol émiOeuevor kparnowct, 91. 1. 
avroi is emphatic: either 1)* ‘if.they too’ (who might be least 
expected to do so), or 2) ‘ if they themselves without the help of 
others turn upon them. ov, indef., either 1)* ‘ perchance,’ or 2) 
‘our subject states anywhere.’ 


ov yap rocotrov ipas PBranre 7 exOpa ipa, Soov Hh gitla per 95. 
dabeveias, rd S€ picos Suvdpews mapdderypa trois dpxopuevors dndovpevoy. 

This is a condensed sentence in which the reason of the state- 
ment is included in the statement itself, and the reason for. both 
clauses is included in the second. It would have run more easily 
in two sentences, dcov 7 piriia—y pev yap piria doGeveias K.T.d. 

With 7 dAla supply doGeveias tmapdderypa dv Brarre, with 7d picos, 


, ’ > 
mapddevypd €ort. 


cxorovot & tpav ovtws of imjxoot Td eikds, SoTE Tovs Te py) mpoonk-= 96. 
ovras, kal doot GrrouKoL SvTEs Ol TOAAOL Kal dmoaTdvTES TIVES KEXELPwHTAL, 
és TO avrd Tibeacw ; ; 

The verb xexeipwvrac does not apply strictly to dmouxo, but only 
to rwés, and under the influence of dmoordyres is used instead of 
a more general verb, such as dpxovrat. 

The Melians reply ‘that the relations of great and small states 
vary greatly, and the rule which applies to them in different cases 
varies also. ‘The small state may be wholly unconnected with the 
larger; or it may be a revolted subject.’ 


ore €£@ Kal Tov mredvov ap£a Kat rd dodades jyiv dia 7d Kata- 97, 
orpapiva av mapdoxore, Gos te Kal vyoi@tar vauKpatépwy, Kal acbevé- 
atepot érépwy dvres, el pi) TEpryévorobe, 

vavkpatépev is governed by epryévorwde in the sense of ‘ survive 
in spite of us,’ nearly equivalent to ‘if you are not subdued by us.’ 
The verb has been used in the same sense just above, xara divayuv 
8€ rods pev mrepryiyverOa «.r.d., but here takes a genitive by associa- 
tion with its other meaning ‘ overcome.’ 

The Athenians argue that ‘the impression created by the inde- 


97. 


98. 


98. 


99. 
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pendence of the Melians will be all the more dangerous to Athe-' 
nian interests, just because they are insignificant islanders.’ 


ev & ekeivw ov vopifere dopdderav; Sei yap ad kal evraiba, domep 
ipeis trav Stxalov Adyov Huas exBiBdoavtes rH tperépw ~vuddp@ tma- 
covey meiOere, kat nas rd Huiv xpnowoy biddcxovtas, «i tvyxdver Kal 
tpiv rd aird EvpBaivor, metpacba meibev. Sco. yap viv pydetépors fup- 
paxotor, THs ob todepdcecbe adtous, drav es rdde BApavres Hynowvrat 
TOTE bpas kal emt odas n&ew 5 

év 5€ éxeive, either 1) ‘in the considerations just laid belohe you 
(cc. 94, 96), implying that you should allow states with which 
you have no concern to be independent;’ or 2) ‘in not making 
enemies of neutrals,’ the idea to which é éxei@ refers being 
gathered from dco: ydp x.r.. which follows. 

dopddeay, ‘a security,’ or rather the avoidance of a danger, 
which is likewise indicatéd in dco ydp x.7.A. 

€xBiBdoavres. The authority of several of the best MSS. which 
read ékBtdcarres (in this sense a late word) is outweighed by the 
idiomatic force and appropriateness of exSiBdoarres, as in vi. 64 
init. ef €k trav vedy. mpos mapeckevacpevous exBiBdouev, where there is 
the same difference of reading. 


xdy TovT@ Ti GdAo 7} Tovs pev bmdpxovtas modepious peyadivere, Tous é 
pnde peAAjoovtas yevécba dkovras émdyeoOe ; ; 

pedAnoortas, the aor. peAAnoavras, ‘who were not even thinking 
of being your enemies,’ would be easier; but the future tense 
harmonizes better with the incomplete action expressed by the 
present, émayeoGe, and is more forcible, ‘ you are tending to make 
enemies of those who are never even about to think of being 
your enemies,’ i.e. who are never even likely to be your enemies 
(unless you make them). 


ob yap vopioper jpiv tovrous Seworépous, doo nreparai mov dyres TO 
€devOép@ modrAjy tiv SiapédAAnow THs mpos Huas pvdakis moumoovras, GAAa 
Tovs ynouitas Té Trou dvdpKTous, Somep ipas, kal Tos Sy THs apxfs TA 
dvaykalw trapoguvopevous. 
Tovs moras TE... Kal Tos 76n K.7.A. Té GOES with the whole clause, _ | 
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not with vyoiras only. For the distinction implied in the latter 99, 
part of the sentence is not between islanders and inhabitants of 
the mainland, but between dvdpkrovs and rods dn ths dpxis TO 
dvayxai rapoEvvopevous, between the independent islanders, who were 
always expecting to be subjugated, and the discontented subjects 
of Athens, whether islanders or inhabitants of the mainland. For 
the last class cp. vi. 10 fin. ef Xadxidjs ye of ext Opdxns rn toocadra 
adeorares ap’ judy ert axeipwrot eiot, Kat GAdot tives Kara Tas Hmelpous 


evdovacta@s dxpoavrat, 


ov yap wept dvdpayabias 6 dyav dard rod trou tyiv ph aicxdvny dpdelv, 101. 
wept 5é cwrnpias paddov h Bouhh mpos rodis Kpeivcovas ToAAG ph avO- 
iorac@at. 

mept avdpayabias and dré rod icov both follow 6 dyav, wept dvdpaya- 
Gias being slightly the more emphatic. ‘For you are not fighting 
to show your courage, on equal terms, in order to avoid disgrace, » 
but you are advising for your preservation, and that you may not 
have to resist a greatly superior power.’ 

py avOicracae is either 1)* the subject matter, or 2) the purpose 
or object of the deliberation: 1)* ‘whether you shall abstain from 
resistance, 2) ‘that you may abstain from resistance.’ The some- 
what unnatural construction of the infinitive with 4 Bovdn is sup- 
ported by the more natural construction of the infinitive in the 
corresponding clause, p17) aicxuvny épreiv, with 6 dyer. 


ehmis dé xwdiv@ mapapibcov otca rois pév dd Teprovias xpwpevovs 103, I. 
airy, kav Bd yn, od kabeide trois 5é és Grav 15 indpxov dvapprrtoder 
(Sdravos yap picer) Gpa re yryvooxerar opahevtwv, kai év tw ere pudd- 
€erai tis abriy yropiobeioay, obx éddeiter, 6 iets, doGeveis Te kal emt 
poms pas dvres, uy Bovdeade rabeiv. 

dd mepwovetas, ‘ out of their abundance,’ i.e.’ having something 
else to depend upon, (cp. Dem. De Cor. (xviii.) 3, obros & é« meprou- 
gias pou Kxatnyopei, ‘my accuser can afford to lose’). 

rois 0 és drav wr.A. dvapperrodar is used absolutely, ‘to those who 
make their throw to the extent of all they have.’ 

éAXelmee means either r)* ‘does not fail so long as he might 
recognise and guard against her,’ or 2) ‘leaves him nothing in 
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103. 1. which he can guard against her now that she is recognised,’ i.e: 


103. 2 


104, 


105. 1. 


leaves him nothing to protect against her. For this active use of 
é\Acinw cp. Eur. El. 608,— 

ad &, &k Babpav yap mas avnpnoa piroas 

ovd’ €AA€Aourras CATS... 
According to 1)* dua is taken closely with odadévrav, ‘in the 
moment of their fall;’? and qvAdgéera: yvapicbcicav=yropion kat 
puddg£erai tus: according to 2) the words dya re yryyooxeras answer 
to kal ovk eAdeimer following, and yvwpicbcicav=‘ now that she is 
known.’ ré—xai according to 1)* may be translated ‘but;’ or rather 
Thucydides coordinates two clauses which are really opposed, the 
second going back to an earlier period of time than the first. _ 

5 tpeis x.r.A. 6, though in form a simple relative, is in sense 

strongly adversative. 


ereday tme{opevous aitovs emAimwow ai davepat eAmides, emt ras 
adaveis kabioravrat, parrixny Te Kal xpnopods Kai oa TovadTa pet EAmidav 
Avpatverat 

kal dca ro.adra per’ eAridov=kat doa roairat édnides. The repeti- 
tion of Amides, in the form per’ éAnidwy, is an awkward evasion of 
tautology. 


duas dé meorevopev TH pev Toxn ex TOU Oelou pi eAacewoerOat, dre 
Soot mpods ov Sixaiovs iordpeOa K.T.r. 

‘In respect of fortune, we trust that Heaven will not allow us to 
fall behind you.’ 17 pev roxy is to be taken both with morevoper, 
and with. ¢AaccaceoGa. Here, as in v. 112 med. 77 péexpe rovde 
calovon Tixn €k TOU Ociov adtiy... moTevorTes, TUxn is connected with 
ro 6ciov, as though in the uncertainty of fortune, on which Thucy- 
dides loves to dwell, the operation of the divine power might 
still be recognised. 


THS pev Toivyy Mpds TO Oelov edpevetas ovd’ jpcis oidueOa AedreierOat. . 

‘In good-will in regard of heaven, neither do we think that 
we shall be behind. you,’ is said for ‘in regard of heaven, neither 
do we think that we shall be behind you in the good-will. of 
heaven.’ 
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elddres kal tpas dv cat addovus, ev rH adtH Suvaper jy —,* 105. 2. 
Spavras av air. 


dp&vras dy adré, scil. dpxovras ay ob ay xparadou, 


npeis 8€ Kat’ atts Toito 78y Kal pddtoTa morevopey TH Evphepovtt 106. 
autav MnXlous darolkous dvtas py Bovdnocobar mpoddvras tots pév 
edvors TSv ‘EMjvev dricrous katractivat, Tois Sé rodeptois apedipovs. 

#8n, either, ‘now you have come to the very point,’ or, ‘we already, 
for this very reason, most especially trust them, i.e. we are already 
aware, without being told it, that they will follow their interest. 
kai emphasizes pddvora. 16 évppépovte abrdy is either 1) an epexe- 
gesis of kar’ ard rodro: or 2) we may separate xar’ aird rovro from 
TO Euppépovre avréy, and supply the antecedent from the previous 
chapter, ‘we for this very reason,’ i.e. because they are so selfish, 
‘confide in the interest of the Lacedaemonians.’ Others 3) con- 
nect 76 fupdhépovre airay with py Bovdnoeoda, ‘we trust that by 
reason of their interest they will not be willing,’ etc. But when 
there is a doubt in which of two constructions a word is to be 
taken, the nearer and more natural is to be preferred. We must 
therefore conclude that 76 Eupdépovri follows miorevoper. 

The next words, Mndious dmoikovs dvras x.7.., may be taken either ' 
with miorevouey Or with r@ Evpdépovre airay. Either 1), ‘we believe 
that they will not give up their colonists the Melians,’ or 2)* ,‘ we rely 
upon their sense of interest which will forbid them to give up,’ etc. 


ovkouvy oleae 1d Evpépov pev per doareias civat, rd dé Sixatoy Kal 107, — 
kaov pera xvdvvov Spica. 

dpaca is the reading of nearly all the MSS.; supply rwd. The 
easier reading Spao0a, found in M”, a MS. in the British Museum 
of uncertain value, is unnecessary. 


do@ Tpds pev TA Epya ris TeAomovyncov éyyis xeipeba, THS S€ yvouns 108. 
TO Evyyevei muordérepor Erépav eopev. 

mpos ta €pya, ‘for military action,’ whether 1)* of the Melians on 
the mainland, or 2) of the Peloponnesians on the island, or 3) of 
both. rijs yvapns, either 1) genitive of relation with morérepo; or 
2) with r@ gvyyevei, ‘more trustworthy because our feelings are 
those of Dorians toward Dorians.’ 

VOL. IL Zz 


110. 1. 


110. 2. 
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of O€ Kal GAXovs dy Exouey mréeprpat. 


I. e. the Corinthians or other naval allies of Lacedaemon, ii. 9 med. 


kai «i rovde aaddowTo, tparowr dv Kai és Thy yhv Spav Kat éml Tods 
hoitods tav Eupudxay, doovs py Bpacidas empdOe* Kal ov mepl Tis pip 
mpoonkovons paddov i) Ths olxevorépas Euppaxidos te Kal yiis 6 mdvos 
tpiv €orat. 

The opposition of yj to Evppayis, though in itself harsh, is made 
clearer by the correspondence of the words with the foregoing 
clause, és riv yiv tuadv Kat emt rods Aourovs Tov Evupdyov. * But about 
the land of your allies and your own territory, which are both far 
nearer to you.’ 


TodTwy pev Kal memerpapevors dy te yevorro Kal tpiv, Kal ouK dy- 
emuoTHpooty, dre ovd’ dxd puds ma@more modtopkias ’AOnvaics S¢ GAdwv PdBov 
anexapnoar. 

‘Yes, and some of these things may come to pass in your case 
too, and if you should ever have experience of them, then you will 
know too well that the Athenians have never yet raised a siege 
through fear of others,’ i.e. because they were attacked in some 
other quarter, as by the Corinthians during the blockade of Aegina 
(i. 105 med.), and by the Lacedaemonians during the blockade of 
Potidaea (ii. 70. init.), and Mitylene (iii. 16 init.). The meaning 
of the sentence is obscured by the awkward juxtaposition of meme:- 
papévots and ot« dvertorjpoow, which are not really parallel in time, 
the one referring to the coming of the assistance for which the 
Melians looked, the other to their subsequent experience of the 
endurance and persistency of the Athenians. The irony of dé 
yévotro increases the obscurity ; dy affecting the meaning of wemetpa- 
pévors as well as of yévorro, kai emphasizes memetpapévors. ovk avemt- 
ornpoow=ev eiddcw. tovtoy refers to the invasion of Attica, or to the 
stirring up of a revolt among the allies, with which the Athenians 
have just been threatened by the Melians. The perfect participle, 
merepapevots, implies that the Melians were not to expect this assist- 
ance from Lacedaemon until they had had experience of it. 


$ ng Was ser a: a > a \ ™ , a 
ov yap 81 emi ye THY €v TOs aicxpois Kal mpotmras Kwdvvors meioTa 


diapbeipoveay avOparovs aicxivny rpeyreabe. 
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Compare i. 122 fin. od yap 81 mehevydres raira émt ri mAciorous 5) 111. 3. 


Prdyracay katappdévnow Kexwpyxare. 


ToAdois yap mpoopapévais ert, es ola Pepovra, rd aloxpdy Kadovpevor 111, 3. 
évépatos eraywyod ,Suvdpes @meomdcato, joonbeiot Tod phyatos, epyo 
Evpopais avnxéorois éxdvras TepitTecety. 

modXdois, Hoonbeiot, datives after emeandcato, émeomdaaro, scil. rd 
mepureceiv éxdvras, lit. ‘has drawn down upon them a fall into- 
irremediable calamity which they bring upon themselves.’ 


oKoTeire ovv Kal petactdvrwy hua, kat évOvpeiobe moddaxis, dre mept 111. 5. 
warpidos Bovdeverbe, Hv pias mépt Kat és play Boudthy tuxodcdy te Kat 
pA) KatopPdcacay eorat. 

Although the grammar of the last words is desperate, the read- 
ing in the text is probably genuine. The comparatively slight 
variations of the MSS. are sufficiently accounted for by the difficulty 
of the passage. With gorac may be supplied BovAeveoOa from 
Bovdeverbe. There is a confusion between two modes of expres- 
sion, jv play kai és piav Bovdny tvxovcdy te Kal pr) Katopbacacay eora 
Bovreverbar, and fis puds wépe kai és play BovAjy tuxovons Te Kal pi 
xaropbwcdons torat (ipiv) Bovrcvec Oa. 

The city is considered, first, as that which deliberates ; secondly, 
as the subject of deliberation; ‘which is your only city, and 
which, whether saved or lost, at one conference only, will have 
an opportunity of deliberating.’ és pay Bovdkyy may either be taken 
1) as above, after BovdeveoOar, or 2)* after ruxodody re x.r.A., ‘ of 
which the ruin or salvation depends upon the result of your deli- 
beration. The reading tore for éora somewhat improves the 
grammar, but it rests on weak MS. authority, and coming at the 
end of the sentence enfeebles the sense. 


GAG TH TE pexpe Tovde aalovan TUxn ex TOO Oeiou avTyy Kal TH Gd 112. 2. 
tov dvOpeémev Kal Aaxedatpovioy Tiwepia morevovtes mepacdpeba oo- 
€eoba, 

The desire to oppose the single idea dmd rav dvOpdmav to ék rot 
@ciov has led to a formal distinction between dvOpomev and Aake- 
Saoviov, ‘from men, and in particular from Lacedaemonians.’ 

Z2 


113. 


115. 4. 
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kat AaxeSatpoviois Kal t0yn Kal é€Amiot mdeiotoy dH appt 
kal muorevoavtes Teiorov Kal opadnoece. ; 
The dative cases are taken after morevcavres, which is qualified 
by mapaBePAnpévor, ‘trusting, in the most reckless manner, the Lace- 
daemonians and fortune and hope.’ For the hyperbaton ep. iii. 68 


init. avis T6 auTS eva Exacroy mapayaydrres Kal EpwrdyTes. 


edeveykapevot oirdv Te Kal doa Tr¢Eiora edvvayro XpHoyAa. ; 
xpnpaow, the reading of most MSS., gives no sense. xpyoma has 
therefore been restored out of one good (H.) and one inferior MS. 
(1). Cp. for the fate of the Melians, Aristoph. Birds, 186,— 
tovs 8 avd Oeods dmodeire Niu@ MndAlo, 
although nothing is said by Thucydides of their being competi 
to surrender by famine. 


. 


BOOK VI. 


Thucydides, like Herodotus, retains the spirit of the older 1. 
geographers and logographers, and at the beginning of his narrative 
of the Sicilian expedition describes Sicily as if it were an un- 
known country. That he may have borrowed from Antiochus of 
Syracuse is possible, but it is equally possible that his description 
is the result of his own travels or inquiries. The slight coincidences 
of language (see note on c. 3.1 infra) or statement which are 
found in the fragments of Antiochus (Miiller, i. p. 181), when com- 
pared with Thucydides, are by no means sufficient to support the - 
hypothesis first suggested by Niebuhr, and confidently maintained 
by later writers, that the account of Sicily in Thucydides is derived 
from his contemporary. artist 

‘The great apparent antiquity of these Sicilian colonies, and the 
precision with which the dates are given are remarkable. Yet we 
must consider that Thucydides is speaking of times which, in 
his own language (i. 21), have ‘ passed into the region of romance.’ 
We know nothing of the source whence he obtained his chronology, 
and cannot therefore determine whether it was the invention of a 
later age, or whether it had some real foundation in ancient and 
contemporary inscriptions, whether lists of magistrates, or docu- 
ments of any other kind. In Thucydides, as in Herodotus, we must - | 
distinguish between the record of events which occurred in his 
own or in the preceding generation, and of those which he re- 
ceived by tradition from a distant antiquity. 


SixeAlas yap mepimdovs pév eorw drAKdde ov TOAAP Tn Chacoov } OKra 1, 2. 
ipepav, kal TooaiTn oboe év cikoot oradiov pddiora pétpe Tis Oaddoons 
Sveipyerat Td pr) Hrevpos etvar. 

Thucydides seems to think that there is a geographical incon- 
gruity in so large an island being separated from the mainland by 
so narrow a channel. | 


ase 


2. 5. 


2. 5. 
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rd pi) irecpos ovca is the reading of all the MSS. but one(H). otea 
may certainly have crept in from rocatry oda in the preceding line. 
But it is not in itself indefensible ; cp. note on i. 2. 5. 


@xiabn dé ade Td dpxaiov, kai roodde Cyn Exe Ta Evpravra. 

ode has no MS. authority. There are numerous various readings, 
4c, 75e, 75e, 75n, 78n, and the mere variety of them seems to show a 
corruption of the text. Most of them give no sense; #5e, which has 
the greatest MS. authority, a poor one, and én, which has less 
authority, not a very good one. Upon the whole it seems better to 
accept the emendation ode. 

The subject of géxxe may be either roodde €Ovn (€rxe Tih Suxehiar), 
or better 7 ScxeAia, the subject of the preceding verb @xicy. 


Tovs Te Stkavovs Kparodvtes paxn améoterhay mpds Ta peonuBpwa Kat 
éomépta avtijs. 

dnéoretday, the reading of the MSS., has been altered by Bekker 
into avéore:kay, on the ground that the meaning of the word is un- 
suited to this passage. But it is much more likely that améorethav 
should be used with a different shade of meaning, ‘send - 
them off, or ‘drive them,’ instead of simply ‘send them,’ (cp. iii. 
89 fin. airiwov & eywye vopifw tod rowovrov, 7 ioxupdraros 6 weupos 
éyévero, ata Todro &toatéANew te Ty Oddagoay x.7.A.), than that all the 
MSS. should agree by mistake in a word which is employed in a 
somewhat unfamiliar sense. 


kal Ta Kpdtiota Tis yis @Knoav Exovtes, emet SieByoay, ErH eyyds TpLa- 
kéo.a, mplv "EAAnvas és StxeAlav €dOeiv. 

éxovres, SCil, ra Kpdricta ris yijs. €rn Tpraxdova, accusative of 
duration. 


’Arrdd\Novos apxnyérov Bopdy, Satis viv t£o ris TéAEds eotw, Spicavro, 
dors for és appears to be a remnant of poetical language which 
is occasionally found, as here, in prose without difference of 
meaning. It is common in Herodotus (Stein on iv. 8), cp. i. 167, 
exrngavto médw ys ths Oiverpins ravrny iris viv “Yen xadéera: ii. 151, 


ev ppevt haBdvres 7d Te money ex Yappnrixou Kai rd xpyoTHpioy O Te 
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€xexpntd oe: Vi. 13, 6 dé Aidens, map’ rev Tovs Adyous S€kovTo of Sdusor, B, 1. 
mais pev hv ZvAoTavTos Tov AldKeos, k.7.A. Cp. also Antiochus, Fragm, 3, 

THY yay TavTny, Aris vov "Iradia Kadéerat, TO madaidy eixov Oiverpoi. 
Hermann’s account of the use of éoris for és as explanatory (Praef. 

ad Soph. O. T.p.xi) is inapplicable to many places in Herodotus, 

and is not suited to this passage. Neither can the word be here 
defended as expressing ‘ purpose’ or ‘ general character ;’ cp. note 

on iii. 16. 3; viii. 92. 6. 


oi d€ Gru ek Tis OdWou dvactdvres, “YBhavos Baoihéws Sixedovd mpo- 4, 1. 
Sdvtos Thy xdpav Kal KxaOyynoapévov, Meyapéas @kicay rods ‘YPdaiovs 
kAnOevras. ok 

dvacravres, either 1)* ‘being driven out’ from Thapsus, or 2) 
‘breaking up their settlement.’ The former is the more common 
meaning, and occurs a few lines below, but the latter is justified by 
another use of the word, ‘ breaking up an encampment,’ and is in 
better keeping with the context, for nothing is said of the circum- 
stances under which the settlers left Thapsus; the only reason 
assigned for their quitting the place is that they were guided by 
Hyblon to another. 

mpoddyros tiv xepay, either 1) ‘giving up the country,’ i, e. thé 
territory of Thapsus, whether of his own choice, or because he 
was pushed out by his enemies; or 2)* betraying the country, 

i.e. the territory of Megara, to the Hellenic settlers, how or why is 
not said, 


mp d€ dvacriva, ereow vorepov Exatdv 4} abtods oixjoa, Hduddov 4, 2. 
mepyavres és Sedwvodvra xrifovowy. 

avrovs, referring to the subject of the verb, is irregular. The 
irregularity is sufficiently defended here by the position of airovs pre- 
ceding the verb xri{ovax to the subject of which it refers. 


pddiota § abrovs eEoppnoav "Eyeotaiwy te mpéoBeis mapdvres k.T.A. 6. 2. 


Cp. note on i. 9. 3. § 2. 


a , 
Gore Thy yevouerny emt Adyntos kai trod mporépov mrodepou Acovtivwy oi 6. 2. 
- , , ~ 
*Eyeotaion uppaxtay dvauipynoKovtes tovs "AOnvaious, ed€ovro aict vais 


, > “~ 
méepiyavtas erapvvac. 


G.:2s 


75:2: 


A 


8. 2. 
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Acovtiver is to be taken, not with wod€uov, but with évypayiay. The 
Egestaeans reminded the Athenians that they had already interfered’ 
in the affairs of Sicily, which was a reason for their interfering 
again. It is nowhere stated that the Athenians had made an 
alliance with the Egestaeans, previous to that of vi. 8. But the words 
tovs Aourovs ere Evppadxyous aitav,—pera tv brodoirev ere Evppayov,— 
below probably include them, as well as the other Sicilian states 
mentioned as allies of the Leontines, and therefore of the Athe- 
nians, in iii. 86 med. The Egestaeans naturally call themselves 
allies of the Athenians, because they are willing to become so. 


eAOdvrav 8é ’AOnvaiwy od TOAAG Vorepov vavol tpidxovra Kat €Faxociois 
émAiras, of "Apyeiow pera tev *AOnvaiar, mavotparia efehOdvTwv, Tovs ev 
’Opveais piav nuépay erodépxouv’ td S€ vixta, avdcoapévov Tod orpared- 
patos Graber, éxdidpdoKovow oi x Tov ’Opvear. 
Either the MSS. agree in a mistake, arising out of the similar 
ending of rév ’A@nvaiav which precedes, and we should read ¢eA- 
Osvres, or we Must suppose that there is a rather abrupt change 
of construction. We may place a comma after pera rav “A@nvaiov 
and ¢£e\@dvrey, and refer the latter word to both the Athenians and 
Argives. This explanation is supported by v. 33 init. Aaxedamérot 
...€oTparevoay .. . €s Nappacious, Mavrivéy inmnxdous OvTas, KaTa oTaow 
émukahecapévev opas. Cp. also vii. 57. 11: vii. 76. 5, and notes. 
There is a reference to the bloodless capture of Orneae in the 
Birds of Aristophanes (395-399), which was exhibited rather more 
than a year later, in the spring of 414,— 
6 Kepapeckds b€£erar va" 
Snpdota yap iva rapapev 
pnoopev mpos tovs orparnyous 
paxXoper@ Tois Toeplowow 


drobaveiv év ’Opveais. 


é€nxovra tddavra dojpou Gpyupiov, as és éEjxovra vais pnvos pucOdv. 
I. e. if the ships had a crew of 200 sailors, a drachma a day, or 
double the usual pay. Cp. note on viii. 29, 2. 


’ ‘ 4 , a , > cal ~ 7 
Evyxarotxioat b€ kai Acovrivous, iv Tt meptyiyynrat adrois Tod mohEepou. 


Either 1)* ‘if they had any spare time or means from the war, 
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lit. ‘if they had anything remaining over from the war ;’ or 2) ‘if 8. 2. 
they gained any success in the war.’ But this latter proviso seems 
hardly consistent with the sanguine temper which animated the 
‘Athenians at the time. 


exxAnoia adéis éyiyvero, Ka® 6 tu xp7 Ti mapackeviy Tais vavol tdxiora 8. 3. 
yiyver Oa. 
xa’ 6r1=‘ as to the manner in which.’ 


at jovxatévrav pev iyaev dvéuate orrovdai Ecovra, ovtw yap évOevde re 10. 2. 
4ivSpes Expakay abd Kai €x Tay évavTior. 
Scil. Alcibiades, and the Lacedaemonian Ephors (v. 36 init.). 


3 , ‘4 A A LA 
avrd=ra repli tas orovdds. 


ol pev dvrixpus modepodow, ot Sé kai Sia 7rd Aaxedatpovious ere novxdfew 10. 3. 
Sexnuepots orovdais Kal avrol karéxovrat, 

oi ev, scil. the Corinthians, v. 52 fin., 115 med. of 6é, scil. the 
Boeotians, v. 26 med., and the Thracian Chalcidians, vi. 7 fin. 


Sixediarat & ay pot Soxodow, ds ye viv Exouor, Kal ere dy jogo Sewvoi 11, 2. 
hpiv yeverOa, «i apevav aitay Svpaxdow* rep of ’Eyeoraiot padiora 
Has éxpoBovtor. viv pev yap kav edOorey tows Aaxedatpovioy exaoror 3. 
xdpurt, éxeivas 8° ovk elkds dpyiy em dpxiv orparedoa, 
Soxodow, Ss ye viv exovor, scil. od Sevol eva, supplied from the 
words which immediately follow, xai @re ay focov Sewvoi nuiv yevérOar, 
‘In their present condition they are not dangerous,’ said, perhaps, 
with reference to the defensive policy adopted at the congress of 
Gela, iv. 65. Otherwise the sentence must be translated, ‘looking at 
‘the present state of Sicily, the Sicilians would be even less dangerous 
than they are now if they were subjugated by Syracuse.’ But the 
words viv pév yap... ékeivws é clearly show that ds ye viv éxovar is 
opposed to ef dpgeav x.7.d. 


@ yap av tpérw ryv qyerépay peta Nedotovvyciwy apeAwrrat, eikos 11.3, 
ind tov abrav Kat Thy opetepay Bia TOE aitod KabaipeOjvar. 

ind trav airay, i.e. by the Peloponnesians. 8:4 rod airod refers to 6 
av rpérq@, that is to say, ‘ by combination.’ ‘ By whatever process they 
combining with the Peloponnesians deprive us of our empire, by 
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li. 3. the same process may they expect their own to be overthrown, 
and by these same Peloponnesians combining with the Athenians. 
Whatever dangers threaten the Athenian empire from the union of 
Sparta and Syracuse would equally threaten a Syractisan empire 
from the union of Sparta and Athens. The union of course is 
in the one case voluntary, in the other involuntary: but the desire 
to make a point has led the speaker to overlook this distinction. 


ll. 4. mpas & dy of exci “EdAnves pddiora péev exmemAnypévor elev ei pa 
agdixoipeba k.7.2. 
‘We shall not frighten them by going to Sicily as the Egestaeans 
would have us believe ; they will fear us most if we keep away 
from them.’ 


11.6. xpi d€ py mpos tas Truxas Tay evavtiov émaiperba, adda Tas Siavoias 
kparnoavras Oapceiv. 
Arnold compares Livy ix. 6, ‘habere Samnites victoriam non 
praeclaram solum sed etiam perpetuam; cepisse enim eos non 
Romam sicut ante Gallos, sed quod multo bellicosius fuerit Roma- 
nam virtutem ferociamque.’ 
For the contrast of d:dvoca and rixn cp. note on i. 70. 6. 


11. 7. dnws dd BF ddtyapyias emBorretoveay dkéws pudakdpeba. 
Nicias, who was himself suspected of sacrificing Athenian 
interests to Sparta, here strikes a note likely to elicit a response 
from the demus: 6” ddryapyias, ‘a state contriving our ruin,’ either 
1) ‘by setting up an oligarchy,’ or 2) ‘in the way of oligarchy,’ i.e. 
by the influence of the Spartan oligarchy over the aristocratical 
party at Athens (Plato, Protag. 342 B, C, Aristoph. Birds, 1280 foll.), 
or 3)* simply ‘ oligarchically,’ ‘like an oligarchy ;” 80 dAcyapyias, like 
be épyjs. : : 
The first case would be illustrated by the Thirty, the second by 
the Four Hundred. The third would be more general. 


12.1. kat pepvicOa xph judas re veworl dws vdcov peyddns Kai mwohepou 
Bpaxd rt NeA@ykaper, Gore kat xpnuace kal Trois copaow nisjoOa Kat 
ravra imép jpav Sixarov evOade elvar dvadoiv kal pi imép avdpdv guyddev 
Tavde émxovpias Seopéever. 


dixaor is joined with «iva, the infinitive being dependent on some 
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general idea such as vopifew contained in pepvpcba. The separa- 12. 1. 
tion of the words gives force to évéaée. 

The envoys are contemptuously called quyddes, because the 
Leontines, with whose cause they identify their own (vi. 6 med.), 
had been expelled from their city. C. 19 init. shows that some 
Leontines were present in the assembly. 


ois Té Te Wevoacba KadOs xpnoimov, Kai T@ Tod Tédas kwdive, abtav 12. I. 
Adyous pdvoy mapacxopevous, i) karopOacavras xapw py aklav eidévar, } mrai- 
gavtds Tov Tovs didous Euvatroheoar. 

cakes, successfully or plausibly; cp. ofs xkécpos xadds rodro Spay, 

i. 5 med.: ard trav Ady@ kddos emitipnodvroy, iii. 38 med. 

The MSS. are divided between atrots and avrév. adraéy or airar, 

‘of themselves,’ or ‘of their own,’ is more euphonic. The force of 
xpnomoy extends to xdpw py dgiay cidéva, but is forgotten in the 
alternative 7 mraigavras . . . évvarodéca. évvarodécba, the MS. 
reading, is too harsh, 


el ré Tis Gpxew Gopevos aipelels wapawel ipiv exmdeiv, rd éavrod pdvor 12, 2. 
oxoray, GKws Te Kai vedtepos Et dv Es Td Apxew, dros Oaupachy pév. 
and ris immorpodias, Sua Dé wohuTéhevav Kat a@pehnOy Te ek ris dpyijs, 
pnd Totr@ ewrapdoynre 7G ths Tédeas Kwddvm idia édAapmpiveobat. 

@Aos re cai, the youth of Alcibiades increased his exultation at 
holding a command. The structure of the sentence is somewhat 
disorderly, the sense apparently.requiring this clause to be connected 
with dpyew dopevos aipebeis and not with rd éavrod pdvoy cxorar, 

dros Oavpac67 pév, the emphasis is on the second of the two 
clauses, da 5€ modvréAecay «.7.d., ‘that he may be admired for his stud 
of horses, and at the same time, since they are a great expense, 
may make a little gain out of his command.’ 5 

kat SpednOj «.7.d. is anticipated in rd éavrod pdvov cxordv. 


vopicas, ei oppadeis 7d dvayn pica, Td pev MUew Tous vdpous py) mera 14. 
tocavS dv papripey aitiav oxelv, ris S¢ méAews Bouhevoapevns iarpds 
ay yevér Oa, 

7d pév Avew Tos vduovs may be x) the subject of airiay cxeiv, ‘to 
break the laws before so many witnesses will be no crime,’ or 2) the 


14. 


LBS. 2: 


15. 4. 
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remote accusative, and the pronoun, either of the person or of the: 
thing, may be supplied with cyeiv, ‘as to a violation of the law, 
you will incur no blame of the kind,’ or ‘ that will incur no blame.’ 
Whether the course proposed by Nicias was a breach of the law 
is uncertain. The words 7d pev Avew rods vduovs, however taken, 
seem to imply that the law would be broken: the case of the 
Mitylenean decree, ili. 36, points in the other direction. At first 
sight the words rijs médews Bovdevoapévys are rather pointless; but 
some idea of danger or crisis is really implied in them; hence the 
Prytanis is exhorted to be the physician of the state. ‘ You will. 
minister to the state when in the act of deciding.’ The aorist 
refers to a point of time identical with that of the main verb, ep. 
note on iv. 112. 1. The addition xaxés, found only in one or two 
MSS., is unnecessary. 


kal pidiora oTpaTHyATat Te emiOupay, Kai €Ami{ov Sixehiav re BV abTou 
kat Kapxnddéva AneoOar kai ra idia dpa evrvynoas xpnpaci Te Kal ddEy 
apednoew. 

8? abrod, 1) scil. 8a rod otparnyjoa, Alcibiades being the subject 
of AnWeo@a; in this case the words 6? atrod are principally connected 
in sense with the latter part of the sentence, ra td:a «rd. ‘by his 
office of general he would obtain money and glory,’ or 2) airov= 
Alcibiades, and the Athenians are the subject of AjWeoOa. A good 
contrast is thus afforded with ra ida. Cp. note on viii. 12. 2, 
’Evdie re ait@ idig Eheye Kadév eivar 80 exeivov dmoorioai Te “loviav k.7.A, 

poBybévres yap abrod oi woddol 76 péyeBos ris re Kara Tb EavTod copa 
mapavouias és thy Siaray, kat THs Biavolas dv Kal ev Exactov, év Tw 
ylyvouto, Empaccer, as Tupavvidos embvpoiyrs modepior Kabéoracay. : 

1) ‘ The extreme lawlessness of his personal life and the greatness 
of the spirit which he showed in everything which he did on any 
occasion in which he was concerned,’ caf év ékaorov being the ante- 
cedent of év ér@ yiyrorro, or 2) xa’ év éxaorov may be joined with é», 
‘of the temper which he showed,’ lit. ‘in the things which he did 
taken singly,’ i.e. ‘in every single thing which he did; & ér@ 
y‘yvorro will then become an independent clause, ‘ whatever he was 
about.’ The whole sentence will=vrijs d:avoias éxdotov a, ev ore 
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“ylyvoiro, mpaccev. Cp. the admirable description at the beginning 15. 4. 
of Alcib. i. p. 104, 105, though probably not Plato’s, of Alcibiades 
and his aims. 


kat Snpooig kpariora Siaévta ta Tov modeuou idia exacro Tois émityn- 15. 4. 
Sevpaow aitod axbecbevres, kai addots emirpéypartes, ov Sia paxpod eogndav 
Thy modu. 

dvabévra, the reading of all the MSS. but one, must be explained 
by an anacoluthon, or as the ‘remoter object’ of the following 
‘sentence. The dative, which is found in H. and adopted by Poppo 
in the text, is almost equally harsh. 

Thucydides attributes the ruin of the state, not wholly to Alci- 
_biades, but partly also to the citizens who took offence at his private 
character. His feeling about him is much the same as that expressed 
in the remarkable lines which Aristophanes puts into the mouth of 

Aeschylus, Aristoph. Frogs, 1431,— 
ov xpq A€ovros. oKUpvov ev modee TpEpery, 
[padiora pev Aéovra pr) ’v modet Tpepery, | 


x > , - , € « 
iv 8 exrpépy tis, Trois tpdmors. brnpereiv. 


vop@ pev yap Ty Ta To.atra, ék dé To Spwyevou Kai dvvayis dua 16, 2. 
Umovoeirat. , 

* Public opinion holds such things to be a credit, and from what 
_you actually do there arises in the mind an impression of power, 
i.e. ‘such displays, besides the value which the world puts upon 
them, have a real effect by creating a belief in the power of Athens.’ 
voy and ék rod Spwpuévov is a new disguise of the old opposition 
“between Ady and épye. 


Kal ovK Gxpyoros 49 % Gvowa, Ss dy Trois idiows rédAeoe py éavTov pdvoy 16. 3. 
‘G\NG Kal thy wodkw apéern. 

70 4 Gvowa, the folly of the extravagance just before described. 
avo has the weaker MS. authority, the common reading being 
“Sudvoa, which gives but a feeble sense. Cp. c. 17 init. 9 éu) vedrns 


kai avoa mapa piow Soxotea civar. For 78 9 dvowa ds dy cp. note on 
“ii. 44. 4. 


ovdé ye ddtxoy ed’ eaurad peya ppovodvra pi tcoy eivat, enet kal 6 Kaxds 16. 4. 


16. 3. 


16. 6. 


a Ly ar oe 
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mpaccev mpos ovdéva tis Evpdopas icopopet* GAN Gotrep Suctuxoivres 
ob mpocayopeudpeba, év TH Spoiw tis dvexéoOw Kat bd tov edmpayouv- 
twv Smepppovodperos, 7) TA toa vépwv Ta Suora avragiovre, 

Had the words run aAW’ dorep rods dvetvxotrrds Tes od mpowayopevet, 
ev TH dSpoim avexéoOw kal tnd ray eimpayotyvtav tmepppovotpevos, the 
connection with what follows would have been clearer. ra ica vépov 
is emphatic, ‘let him claim equality only if he is willing to grant — 
it.’ In this singular passage Alcibiades expresses the Greek notion 
of peyadovyia, which did not exclude self-assertion. To the charge 
of haughtiness he replies that such haughtiness is natural to all 
men; when they are in prosperity, they look down upon those in 
adversity ; when they are in adversity themselves, they expect to be 
looked down upon. And Alcibiades (4 edrpayar) is to the persons 
whom he is addressing as the well-to-do citizen is to those who are 
in adversity. 


IleAorovynoov yap ra Suvarorata Evotnoas avev peyddov ipiv Kwdvvouv 
kat Samdyyns Aaxedatpovious és play fpépay katéotnoa év Mayrweia repli 
trav dndvrav dywvicac8ar’ e& ob, kal mepryevdpevor TH pax, ovdér@ Kal 
viv BeBaiws Oapoovar. 

és piav nuepay, t)=pila fpepa, scil. xaréornoa dywvicacba. ‘1 caused 
them to stake all they had in one day;’ or 2)* taking és in a different 
sense, as in és play Bovdyy, v. 111 fin. ‘on the issue of a single day.’ 

kat viv, although three years have passed since the battle of 
Mantinea. : 

With this boast of Alcibiades may be contrasted the statement 
of Thucydides respecting the restoration of Lacedaemonian 
prestige after the battle of Mantinea: v. 75 med. kat riv ind tov 
‘EAAnvev tore émibepoperny airiay &s te padaxiay di thy ev TH wo@ 
Evupopav kal és thy GdAnv aBovdiay re Kai Bpadurira evi Epyp rovr@ 


dredvcarto, TUxn pev as eddKovv kakiCdpevot, yvoun € of adtot re dvres. 


kai TaOTA 7 eur vedrns Kal dvova mapa pvow Soxodca eiva és tiv Tedo- 
, , , ’ c 4 ~ , 
movingiov Siva Adyos Te mpémovow Gpidnoe, cal Spy tictw mapa- 
oXopevy erevce, Kal viv py mePdBnobe airnv, GAN Eas éya te ert axpato 
> | Ore ‘ , > \ a 9 > ’ = ae , Poe 
per avrijs Kal 6 Nikias edruxis Soxei eivat, awoxpnoacGe th Exatépov par 
apenria, 
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- Alcibiades ironically defends himself against ‘the atrocious 17.-I-. 
crime of being a young man.’ 
| tadra @pidyoe. tadra is 1) an accusative cognate with apidyoe, 
‘thus did my folly deal with the Peloponnesians;’ like rdde 
dvipayabifera, ii. 63 med. Others explain, not so well, 2) raira 
dpirnoas empage, ‘This did my folly accomplish by intercourse with 
them.’ 

épyi miorw mapacxopuern, cp. iii. 82 med. 6 per xaderaivey moris del. 

py wepdBnobe is a conjectural emendation for me@oSjoda, which 
would be taken after éreoe, ‘has persuaded the Peloponnesians 
even now not to be afraid of it.’ The pointlessness of «ai viv and 
the feebleness of the opposition conveyed in adhd, if placed at the 
beginning of the next sentence, justify so slight a change. 


kat ovdeis bt add ws mepi cikeias marpidos obre Ta Tept Td odpa Gros 17. 3. 
e&nprurat, otre ra év Ti xapa vopipors KatacKevais’ O re dé ékacros 4 ek 
ToG Adywy meiBeww oterar 7) oTacidLev amd Tod Kowod AaBdv, GAAnY yr, 
py) KaropOacas, oikioew, Tadta éroimacerat, 

vopipots katackevais, ‘customary public works,’ i.e. fortifications 
and the like. 

' 8 7c is governed by AaBov. The whole clause ék rod héyav mreiOew 
is parallel to oracid¢ev. The obscurity of the latter part of the 
sentence arises from the principal idea being expressed by the par- 
ticiple and the subordinate idea by the verb. ‘ Whatever each man 
thinks that he can obtain from the common stock by persuasive 
speech or by factious violence, r)* determining if he fail to take it 
away and settle elsewhere, that he provides for himself.’ Or 2) not 
connecting AaBey in sense with oixjoew, but only py xaropldcas, 
‘ determining if he fail to settle elsewhere.’ More simply, ‘ what- - 
ever a man thinks that he can obtain from the common stock,’ 
1)* ‘and settle elsewhere with it if he fail,’ or 2) ‘ having only, if he 
fail, to settle elsewhere.’ 


kai pry ovS omdira odr’ eReivors Sooumep Ropsrovyrai, odre of Go 17. 5. 
"EdAnves Svepdvyngay rocodror dvres, cous Exacta odas aitovs npiOpouy, 
Ga péyotov 8) adirovs epevopevy 9 “ENAds podis ev rode TO TOACU@ 
ixavOs Gmioby,. 


17. 5. 


18:2. 


18. 2. 


18. 3. 


18. 4. 
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od duehdvnoar, ‘did not stand out as being,’ (&a-) or ‘prove to be.’ 
eevopern, 1)* ‘being deceived about,’ or 2) ‘having falsified’ or 
‘exaggerated’ the number of them. The emphasis may be laid, 
either on omAiocén or on pods. Either ‘ Hellas in this war, though’ 
with difficulty, was sufficiently provided with hoplites:’ or ‘ Hellas. 
in this war hardly had a sufficient number of hoplites, compared 
with other troops.” The words look like a reflection rather of 
Thucydides than of Alcibiades, who can hardly have used the 
expression ¢v r@de 7G woheum in a time nominally of peace. 


THY TE Gpxiy ovTas exrnoducba Kal Hpeis Kal door Sh GAAot Hpsav, wapa-. 
yryvépevor mpobipas ois det 7) BapBapors 7 “EXAnow emtxadovpévors* mel, 
elye Hhouxdlovey madvres, 7) pudoKpwotev ois xpeav Bonbeciv, Bpaxd ay Te 
MPOTKT@pevot avTH mept avtns dv ravtns paddoy kivduvevorper. 

novxafoev, although in the third person, does not refer to daox 57 
aot jp£ay, but means, ‘if everybody at Athens’ (like Nicias, ep. 
c. 11 fin.) ‘ were to stay where they are, and to make distinctions of. 
race,’ guAoxpwoiev, which has greater MS. authority than dAokpuvoier, 
‘make nice distinctions.’ The reading pvdoxpwoier is also confirmed 
by the language of the Athenians at Camarina, vi. 84, 85 init., 
where they show that they do not in fact make distinctions of race. 


_ Tov yap mpotxovra ov pdvoy émidyra Tis dyiverat GAAG kal ph Oras Emer 
mpoxataapBaver, 

For pn before éras cp. pi ard dyturddov rapackevys, i. 91 fin.: dre 
ovK €k mpoonkdvray dpapravovor, iii. 67 init. In all these passages the. 
negative gains force from the peculiarity of its position. 


Kal OvK €k TOU adTod émioKenréoy byl Tois GAAols Td HovxXov, et pi Kat 
Ta emerndevpara és Td Spowv petadhpeabe. : 

‘You must not think of peace as others might, unless you are 
prepared to make a corresponding change in your policy.’- For a 
similar use of peradapBadvew cp. i. 120 med. rév wédepov avti cipnyns 
peradapBavey, and note on vi. 87. 5, kat dvremiBovdedoal more éx TOD 
dpotov peraddBere, 


iva Meotrovvncioy te otopécwpev 7d ppdvnua, ef SdEoper imepiddvres 
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Thy €v TO mapdvtt Hovyxiav kal emi Sixediav wredoat, Kat &pa 7 THs “EAAddos, 18. 4. 
Tay exe mpooyevouevar, maons TH cikdre ApSopev, 7) KaKdoopev ye Zvpa- 
xoolovs. 

ré goes with kai Gua, notwithstanding the change of construction 
from a dependent to an independent clause. 


Td dé dodanes kal pevery, iv te mpoxwph, kal dredbeiv ai vies mapéfouor' 18. 5. 
vaukpdtopss yap éodsueba Kal Evprdvt@v Stkeduwrar, 

All the MSS. here read mapéfovew* avroxpdropes, also the Scholiast, 
who seems puzzled by the words. It is better to read with Valcke- 
naer (on Herod. v. 36), mapéfovor* vavroxpdropes or rather vavxpdropes, 
the former word being a false form of the latter, occasionally found 
in some MSS., cp. v. 97,109. The converse change, avroxpdropas 
into vavroxpdropas, also occurs in good MSS. (Vat. H.) vi. 8 med. 

mpoxwph, ‘if we meet with any success,’ though read only in 
two inferior MSS., gives a better sense than mpocyopn, ‘if any of the 
Sicilians join us;’ which is here weak and unmeaning. 


Gonep kat of narépes jpav dua véot yepatépos Bovdevovtes és rade 18, 6. 
hpay avd. 

This is the spirit of Pericles speaking by the mouth of Alcibiades. 
Cp. i. 144 fin. of yodv marépes jpav . . . és rade mponyayoy abra, 


kal TH mod, dy pév Hovxatyn, rpixvecOai re aitiy wept abtiy Gorep kal 18. 6, 
@o te K.7 A. 

A philosophical thesis on which Socrates in the Theaetetus, 153, 
enlarges with great fervour and eloquence. 


mAnv yap Nagov kat Kardyns .. . Gddat eioly éxrd. | 20. 3. 
Scil. Syracuse, Selinus, Gela, Agrigentum, Messené, Himera, 
Camarina. 


Supaxociors b€ kat dd BapBapav twav dm’ Gpxis péperar. 20. 4. 
1)* dm’ dpyjs hépera (scil. xpqyara) is the reading of a majority 

of MSS., da’ dpxijs meaning either ‘from old times,’ or ‘as a token 

of subjection ;’ 2) dmapyi peperae or eiopépera is another reading. 

But though the word dzapyn occurs in the sense of a rent of the 
VOL. Il. Aa 


20. 4. 
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produce of the soil in Plato, Laws, vii. 806 D, it is doubtful whether 
it will bear the more general meaning of tribute. 


mpos obv Toravtny Svvapuv ov vaurikis Kai pavAov otparias pdvov Sel, 
adda Kal meCov modiv Supe, elep BouddweOa aE.ov rhs diavoias Spar, 
kat pi) bd twréwv TwodhGv elpyeobat Tis yis K.7.A. 

The infinitive eipyesOac may depend, either 1) upon Bovddpeda, 
or 2)* upon dei. Either 1) ‘if we intend to do justice to our designs 
and not let ourselves be confined to our lines by the enemy’s horse- 
men,’ etc. This however would be a reason for taking cavalry, not 


for taking infantry. Or 2)* BotdAcoOu, following det, may express 


pA Fa 


indirectly a new thought, ‘we must have infantry, and not allow 
ourselves to be kept within our lines by the enemy’s cavalry,’ i. e. 
‘and we must have cavalry.’ But on the other hand a) the Athenians 
only took thirty horses (vi. 43 fin.), nor 4) does Nicias in his estimate | 
of the forces mention cavalry at all. c) It is not with cavalry, but 
with slingers and javelin men, that he proposes to resist the 
Syracusan cavalry. And d) in the words immediately following he 
seems to rely for cavalry solely on the Egestaeans and other 
Sicilian allies. 1) is on the whole the preferable explanation. We 
may however defend 2)*, if we suppose that we have here a re- 
flection of Thucydides made after the event and put into the mouth 
of Nicias: cp. note on vi. 37. 2. A similar remark (ots y’ eriorapat 
ov@ trmovs akoXovbnaovras ovd avrdbev roptaOncopevovs, ei py ddjLyous 
Twas mapa Eyeoraiwy, vi. 37 init.) is made by the Syracusan Athe- 
nagoras, for which Thucydides must also be made responsible. 
The want of cavalry was a main cause of the delay which turned 
out to be the ruin of the Sicilian expedition. 


yvovras, dre mohv ¥e.dmb Tijs Nuerepas avraoy peAopev Tety, Kal ovK év 
T@ Spoiw otpatevadpevor, kai ev trois THde imyxdors Evrppaxor FOcre emi 
rwa, SOev padiat ai kopidai ex ris pidias Sv mpocéder, dAda és dddorplav 
nacav amaptTyoovtes, €& hs pnvav obbé tecodpwv Ta xeynepivdy dyyehov 
padiov edOeiv. 

ovx« is inserted before ev rois r9de imnxdous in all the MSS. The. 
insertion has probably arisen out of a misunderstanding of the 
previous clause and an intrusion of the general meaning of the 
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sentence. The MSS. vary between orparevodpyevo: (five first-rate 21. 2. 
and three inferior MSS.) and orparevodpevot, dmaprnoavres and ‘drap- 
mnoovres (four first-rate and eight inferior MSS.). We shall do well 

to adopt the same tense in both cases, though either the future or 

the aorist is defensible; the latter as being the historical tense 

after péAAopery mreiv, though the future would be more idiomatic. 

See also note on English text. If however we read orparevodpevor, 
draptnoartes, the latter may be made to depend on the former, being 
parallel to ov« ev rG Spoig. 

Evppaxot FOere exi twa follows év rH Spot xai, and is a variation 
of orparevodpevor= Evppayot ehOdvres, Or Of dre eorparedoacbe. 

The whole clause may be translated literally, ‘You are not going 
to make an expedition such as you made among your subjects 
here, when you went as the allies of others to attack some one, in a 
region whence you had only to send and procure from a friendly 
land whatever you wanted.’ 

ex ths pidias, from the adjoining friendly country. E.g. when the 
Athenians were attacking Mitylene they were among allies who 
could effectually aid them, such as the Methymnaeans or Chians. 

€s d\dorpiay Tacav dmaprncorres, ‘depending on an entirely strange 
land.” pnvoy «.r.A. Cp. note on v. 20. 2. 


rov S€ kai attédBev ciroy ev dAKdot, mupods Kal meppuypévas kpiOds, 22. I. 
dyew, a 

The supplies taken out from Athens are contrasted by 8¢ with 
the supplies which would have to be procured by plunder or other- 
wise in Sicily itself. 

airé@ev is to be explained as a confusion of two notions, 
airddey Gyew and dyew rév aird& ciroy, ‘we must bring with us from 
home,’ and, ‘ we must bring the corn which is at home.’ Cp. infra 
c. 25 fin. roférwv rav airdéev, and Plato, Republic, 567 E, rovs dé 


airdbev Gp’ ovk dy eedjoeier ; 


ra 8€ map’ "Eyeoraiwv, & déyetar éxei roma, vopioate Kat Adyw ay 99. 2, 
padwrra érowma iva. 

kai Aéy@ is an ironical repetition of A¢éyerar. ‘For as to the sup- 
plies which are said to be awaiting us at Egesta, you had better 


Aa 2 


22. 2. 


23541: 
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assume that they do indeed await us in word,’ or ‘that they are 
only sazd to be awaiting us.’ 


jv yap abtol eMbwpev evOevde pr) dvtimadoy pdvov mapackevardpevor, THY 
Ye Mpds TS pdxipov aitav Td StActiKdy, GAG Kal brepBddXovtes rots mast, 
pddus ovtas olol re érducba rev per kpareiv, Ta dé kal d:avdoat, 
 abrol, ‘if we ourselves, not depending on allies like the Egestaeans.’ 

Are the words mAqv ye... éaAcrixdy intended to’ be an assertion 
that the Athenians r) would, or that they 2)* would not, equal the 
Syracusans or Sicilians (ei évoréow ai modes, c. 21 init.) in the 
numbers of their heavy armed? The connection seems to require 
the first, the Greek the second. Nicias has been insisting in 
the previous chapter on the number. of hoplites which must be 
brought to Sicily, and then to say casually 2)* that ‘of course we 
cannot hope to rival them in the ‘number of their hoplites’ is in- 
consistent with the preceding tone of thought. On the other hand 
it is hard to see 1) how the words can mean ‘having equipped an 
army of our own, not only equal (although our hoplites will not 
of course be equal in number to their fighting men) but in every 
way superior,’ rapackcvacdpevor being repeated before émurixdv. For 
the opposition thus made between payipdy and émdurixdy is too’ 
indistinct to be admissible. Nor would there be any point in con- 


.trasting the number of the Athenian hoplites with the whole 


fighting population of Sicily. . 

It is better to suppose the words, though where they stand shey 
may be rhetorically faulty, to be a qualification introduced some- 
what out of place by Nicias, and in harmony with the general spirit 
of his speech. ‘ Except indeed as regards the number of hoplites 
which they can put into the field.’ ‘For in that respect equality is 
impossible’ is the suppressed premise. While exhorting the Athe- 
nians, he is secretly discouraging them. ‘You must do all you 
can to be a match for your opponents’ is the general drift of the 
previous chapter, and yet he throws in by the way, ‘but in the 
great arm of war you cannot be a match for them.’ This explana- 
tion is in some degree confirmed by the parallel sentiment uttered. 
from the a alg point of view, vi. 37 init. ois y émiorapat of. 


immovs adxodovOngovras . . . oO drdiras icomAnbers Tois nuerépors: 
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& te eAdxtora TH TYXn mapadods euavrov Bovhouat éxmheiv, mapackevy S€ 2B. 3x 
Grd tay eikdtov Gopahis éxmedoar. 

Nicias, who is to afford the greatest example of fortune in his 
own person, is the most anxious to place himself above the chances 
of fortune.. But, as in the case of other doomed men, rodvavriov 
mepieatn avrg, the greater the precaution, the greater the ruin. 
The irony of Greek tragedy, which is never weary of repeating 
‘that none can escape destiny,’ though not obtruded on the reader, 
is present to the mind of Thucydides. Cp. note on v. 16. 1. 

mapaokevy Sé x.r.A. ‘To go forth in all probability secured against 
danger by the greatness of our armament.’ éxmdedoa is merely 
a variation of ékmAciv, intended, without difference of meaning, to 
avoid tautology. 


vopifev tovs "A@nvaiovs to TANG Tay mpaypdrev H amotpépew 7, ef B&. Ie 
dvaykafouro otparever Oat, pddiota odtrws dogahds éxmdedoat, 

Either 1) 7 before dworpépew is out of place and should have 
preceded rovs ’A@nvaiovs, Or 2) rods "AOnvaiovs is the object of dmo- 
tpeWew and the subject of ekmAedoa, notwithstanding dvayxagorro pre- 
ceding. In either case the slight irregularity is not sufficient to 
justify the omission of 7, which is found in all the MSS. ; 


6 8é dkwv pév eimev Ste Kal pera trav Evvapydvrav Kal’ jovxlay paddrov 25, 2: 
Bovdetooro. dca pévros 7dn Soxe adt@ «,7.d. 
_ The caution of Nicias still continues, and is graphically described 
by Thucydides. Cp. vii. 48. That the temper of Nicias in the 
conduct of the expedition was well understood by the Athenians at 
the time is shown by the jest in the Birds of Aristophanes, acted in 
the following year: 638,— 
kat pv pa tov AC odxt vuordger y ere 
Gpa “orly jpiv obdé pedAovixiay, 
kai perd, ‘consult further with his colleagues,’ or, ‘not only by 
himself, but with his colleagues.’ 


, fal > 4 
Tpinpect pev ovK Edagaor 7} éxardy mrevoréa civae (adTav 8 ’AOnvaiwy 25. 2. 
écetOa bmditraywyods doar dv Soxdor, Kai Gas ex Tay Evupdxyor peta- 


> 
mepmréas eivat) dmirats dé k.7.A. 


25.: 2, 


26. 2. 


71 is & 


27.1. 


29. 3- 


BL. kt 
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avrav & ’A@nvaiov x.r.d., ‘and there might be as many troop-ships 
belonging to the Athenians themselves as they thought proper.’ 
That these are included in the hundred triremes mentioned just 
above, and that a)Xas refers to rpujpeor, not to émArraywyous, is proved 
by c. 31 init., 43 init. rovr@y “Arrixal pév joav éxardv, ov ai peév 
éffxovra taxeia, ai & dat orpariwrides, rd 52 GAXo vavtixdy Xiav kat 


Tay GdrAov Evppdyor. 


és Te ndtkias mAnOos emeyeyevnuerns k.T.d. 
‘In respect of the new population which was now grown up.’ 


¢ pou ‘ 4 A > Ud a , > bd s 4 > 97 
eiot S€ Kata TO émixy@piov, 7 TeTpaywvos epyacia, ToAAOl Kat ev idiots 
’ Wee © - 
mpoOupots Kal ev iepois. 


Cp. note on English text. 


oi mAetoror (scil. "Epyar) meprexdrnoay ta mpdcwra, 

‘ All but one,’ according to Andocides, that one being close to 
his father’s house. Andoc. De Myst. (i.) 62, xat 4 radra 6 “Epps bv 
Opare mdvtes, 6 mapa Ti marp@ay oikiay Thy HueTépay, dv H Alynis aveOyxev, 


> , , ~~ € ~ - > , 
ov Teplekdrn, povos Tov ‘Epyav trav ’AOnvncw. 


& te Sjpos py padaxi{nra, Geparedwv, dre Ov exeivov of r “Apyetoe 
, 4 -~ ia , R 
Euveotparevoy kal tov Mavrwewy twes k.T.A. 


Cp. note on English text. 


TapacKeul) yap arn mpwTH éxmAcVoaca puGs médews Suvdper “EMAnvixH 
moduteheotdtyn 8} Kal edmpereotdty Tay és exeivoy Tov Xpdvov eyevero. 
Gpi0pd S€ vedv cal dmArav Kal 4 és "EiSavpov pera Tepexdéous ral 7 
avr) és Toridacay pera “Ayvwvos ovk eAdoowy jv’ Terpdkis yap xiAuot 
OmNirat k.T.A. 

Either 1) zpory refers to the first Sicilian expedition as distinct 
from the second: or 2)* the form of expression is changed ;— 
not moduredeordry Kal edmpereordtn Tov és éxeivoy rdy xpévov, but otra 
modutehys Kat evmperns Should have followed. dvuvayer “EAAnuxy is a 
dative of manner to be taken with éxmd\eicaca. The words pias 
médews recall the confederacy against Persia, which is not an excep- 
tion to the statement, because the fleet was not supplied by a single 
city. mpary éxmdcvoaca x.r.d. will then mean, ‘such as no single city 
ever before furnished.’ dvvdye: ‘EAAnuxy in the same way implies 
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that the writer is speaking only of Greek and not of barbarian 81. 1. 
armaments. 

dpiOy@ Sé ve@v «rd. Compare a similar turn of thought iii. 17 
init. kal kata tov xpdvov rovrov, by ai vnes mdeoy, ev Tois mAciotae 7 vijes 
dw avrois évepyot Kdddee eyevdvro, Tmapamdyova Sé Kal er. mAeious 
dpxopevov tod modeuov. thy te yap "Arrikiy kal EVBoav kal Sadapiva 


éxarov épidaccor x.7.X. 


ovros d€ 6 arddos as xpdvids te éoduevos kal kat dupdtepa, od dy 31. 3. 
én, kal vavol cai rel ua efaptubeis, 7d pev vauTixdy peydAras daravats 
Tv TE Tpinpdpyewy Kal THs méAews exmovnbev... 7d dé meCdv Karaddyots Te 
xpnotois exxpilev K.7.d, 

1) kar’ dudérepa, scil. eodpevos. ‘ But this expedition, being in- 
tended to be long away, and to act both by sea and land wherever 
necessary, was well provided both with sea and land forces,’ etc. 
With the participle, since no finite verb follows, @pynéy may be 
supplied from @pynéncav in the preceding clause. Or better 2)* 
e€aprvOeis may be taken as parallel to xpdémos éoduevos, and connected 
with xar’ duddrepa. The real predicate will then be found in the 
long clause into which the subject ofros 6 ordédos is distributed, 


7d pev vaurixov. . . To O€ medv x.T.A. 


rod pev Snpociov Spaxyiy rhs nuépas tO vaity éxdor@ SiSdvros, kat 81, 3. 
vais mapacxdvros kevas éfjxovra pév taxelas, Tecoapdkovta S€ émura- 
ywyous, kai Smnpecias tuiras tas Kparioras, ray 8€ rpinpdpxev émupopds 
te mpos TO €k Snuooioy picO@ Siddvtwv rots Opavirats tov vavtav kal 
Tais Smnpecias. 

The meaning of imnpecias is uncertain. The context shows that 
it cannot be used in the Same sense as three lines previously, 
where it means the entire crew; for here ai imnpeoia are distinguished 
from the highest class of rowers, Opavira. It may be supposed to 
mean the lower benches of rowers, ‘the crew’ being put for ‘the rest 
of the crew,’ and some distinction between the payment of the @pavirat 
and of the rest of the crew being implied. tanpecia has also been 
explained, ‘ petty officers,’ as in the English text, or ‘the soldiers’ 
servants,’ cp. of Oepdrortes, vii. 13 med., or the sailors, i.e. those who 
worked the ship, as distinct from the rowers (cp. Graser, De Vet. Re 
Navali, § 49); but there is no authority for any of these meanings. 


3L. 3. 


3 a 


31. 5. 


31. 6. 


32, I. 


33. 3 
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ro b€ melov Karaddyots Te xpnorois éxkpiOey K.TA, 
‘Chosen by the help of good muster-rolls,’ i.e. of muster-rolls 
made up for this service which contained none but good names. 


EvvéBn 5€ mpds Te oas adtods Epa epw yeveoOa, O tis Exaotos mpoce- 
rax6n, Kat és Tods GAdous”ENAnvas emiderEw paddov cixacOjvat tis Suvdpews 
kat e€ovotas 7) emt modeuiovs mapacKevny. 

Thucydides presents the expedition under two aspects, of which 
the connection is not obvious. For the hour it was to the 
Athenians themselves a game, or race, and to the Hellenic world 


a grand spectacle. The more serious purpose was left out of sight. 


Tis pev mOAcws boa Te On TWpocEeTETEAEeKEL Kal a ExovTas Tovs oTpaTHyoUs 
dméoTeAXe K.T.A. 

mpoo- in mpoaerereAcxee is proleptic, ‘what the city had already 
disbursed added to what she sent in the care of the generals.’ 
There is no need to read mpoererehéxes with Poppo. 


_ kal 6 Toros ovx Hocov TéApns Te OdpBer Kat dews Aapmpdryre mept~ 
Bénros éyévero } oTpatias mpds ots éexyjecav SwepBody, Kal Gre peytoros 
418n Sudmdovus amd ris oiketas kai Ent peyloTn edmidt Tov pedAdvTwy Tpds 
Td OmdpxovTa emexerpnOn. 

kal emt peyiory «.7.d., ‘having the grandest hopes of future success, 
when they contemplated their present power, i.e. their hopes were 
based on the actual resources which were before their eyes. 

Thucydides is not reflecting, as Arnold supposes, upon the 
smallness of the actual power of the Athenians compared with the 
magnificence of the prospect; this would be inconsistent with 
otpatias SmepBokz: but on the adequacy, or more than adequacy, of — 
the means to the end, and on the greatness of both. 


> , ~ x > y 4 s com 
exm@paot xpuoois te Kal dpyupois ot te émBdrar Kat ot dpxovTes 


orevdovres. 
Not as in the English text, ‘ both officers and men,’ but ‘ both 
the officers and the marines,’ i. e. ‘ all who were not rowing.’ 


épare Gnd Tov Smapxdvtwv érw tpore Kid\ora auuveigbe avrovs. 
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dné trav brapxdvrer, either 1) after épare, ‘keeping in view the facts 33. 3. 
of the case;’ or 2)* after ér@ tpémr@, ‘in what way with your existing 
means you will best defend yourself against them.’ 


od mepl TH ZiKehig. mpdrepov Cora 6 dydv 7 TOO éxeivous mepawOFvar 34. 4. 
tov *Idnov, 
ov mept ri Sxedig, either 1) in the neighbourhood of Sicily ; or 
2)* for, or about Sicily. This latter meaning is uncommon with 
the dative in prose; but cp. Plato, Prot. 313 E, épa, & paxapie, pr 
tepl toils pidtdrois KuBevns Te kat Kwvduvevns : Antiph. De Caed. Herod. 
(v.) 6, dvayen 5é xedvuvevorra wept abtd kai ov te kat e€apapreiv. 


Tov mepatwOjvat is gen. after 6 dyer. 


ei 8 ad r@ taxvvavrotyte abpowrép@ xouhicavres mpoaRddorev, et pev 34, 5. 
Kamas Xpyoawto, emboined dy Kexunxdow’ et SE ph Soxoin, eore kat 
troxapioa jyiv és Tdpavra, 

ei d5€ wy Soxoiy is in form opposed to ¢e pév xomas xpnoawro, 
but in meaning to émGoiue® dv. ‘If they have to use their oars, 
they will be tired out, and we can attack them ; or if we think better 
not,’ either because they have a fair wind, or because they have 
any other advantage, ‘we may retreat to Tarentum.’ 


of dé per’ ddiyav efodiav as én vavpaxia mwepatwbévtes aropoiev av 34, 5. 
Kata x@pia Epnya, kal i) pevovtes modopkoivro dy, 7) metpmpevot trapareiv 
Thy Te GAAnv mapackevyy aroNimoey ay, kal Ta TOV TéAEwy ovK ay BEBaa 
€xovres, et drodeEowro, dOupoiev. 

The two alternatives suggested by Hermocrates are a) the fighting 
part of the Athenian fleet, if they wait for the rest, will be blockaded 
in some desolate place ; or 4) if they sail on they will have left their 
supplies behind them, and having no cities on which they can 
rely will be driven to despair. The sanguine orator does not 
stop to discuss how or where the Athenian fleet is to be blockaded 
by any force which the Sicilians could bring against it. ' 


dor éywye TOUTS TO oyiopd wyodpat dmoxAyjopévovs avitods ovs BA, 6. 
dy dmapat dmb Kepxvpas, dAX 7 SvaBouheuvcapévous Kal KaracKkorais Xpw- 


a = > ~ a a 
pévous, drogoi 7’ eoper kai ev @ xwpie, cLwobjva dv ri Spa és xeava, 


34. 6. 


34. 7. 


34. 8. 


34. 9. 
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The historical aorist d:a8ovdevoapevovs, expressing a series of 
actions as taking place together, and without reference to time, is 
combined with the present xpwpuévous, expressing continuous action. 


trav & dvOpwrav mpds Ta eydpeva Kai ai yva@par iotavrat, kal rovs 
mpoemtxetpodvras, 7) Tois ye émtxetpovar mpodnAodrtas, GTt auvvodyrat, paddov 
nePdBnvrat, icoxwddvous ryyoupevot. 

mpos Ta Aeyopeva «rr. Cp. i. 140 init. mpos ras Evppopas Kal ras 
yvapas Tperopevous. 

icoxivduvouvs, 1)* ‘remembering that the enemy are in no greater 
i.e. that they are both in equal danger. Or 2) 
‘equal to the danger,’ isos being used as in other compounds of 


? 


danger than they, 
tcos, iodOeos, ivoxeAns K.T.A. 


€mépxovra. yap juiv @s ovK dpuvvovpevois, Sixalos kareyvokéres, 6re 
airois ov pera Aakedaipoviav épbeipoper” ci F iWorey Tapa yropny 
Todpnoavras, TH adoxnT@ paddov ay KatamAayeiey i) TH amd Tod adnbois 
Ouvdpec. 

mapa yvopnv. Either 1)* ‘ contrary to our better judgment ;’ cp. 
the description of the Athenians, i. 70. init. ad@is 8€ of pev Kal mapa 
diva Todpntat kal Tapa yveunv Kwduvevrai: or 2) ‘contrary to 


' their expectation,’ the words being resumed in r@ ddoxyrg. 


It may be urged against 1)* that the expression is calculated 
rather to alarm than to encourage the Syracusans. But it may be 
replied that Thucydides does not always maintain such dramatic 
proprieties. Cp. i, 120 fin. when the Corinthians, who are en- 
couraging the Spartans to fight vigorously, nevertheless describe 
in lively colours the uncertainty of war. Against 2) it may be 
argued that r@ ddoxyrm becomes a feeble repetition of rapa yropny. 
But the connection with the preceding words is better maintained. 
‘They rightly judged us to be cowards, but, if contrary to their 
judgment, they now find us brave, the unexpected discovery will 
terrify them more than our real strength.’ For xareyvaxéres cp. 
note on viii. 8. 4. 


meiQecbe ody pddiota pev Taita todpyoartes, ef S€ py, 6 Te TaxXvoTa 


TaAAa és rov méAcpov Erosdlerw, kal tapactivat mavri ro pev Karappovely 
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Tous emidvras ev Tav epywv tH GAKj Seixvvcda, 7d 8 HSy, Tas pera 84. g, 
pé8ov mapackevas dodadeoraras vopicavras, as én Kuwdvvou mpdocew, 
xpnoierarov dv EvpBjvar. 

The construction is varied, both roAyjoavres and éroudtew follow- 
ing weiderGe: meierGe raira toApnoavtes, weiOcobe Erode. 

mapaotiva mavri is governed by some general notion implied in 
meiOeoGe Which may be expressed by supplying éore. There is no 
need to suppose that the infin. is here used for the imper. 

ro & dn k.7.d., 7d 8€ Opposes the present preparation to the future 
action, 7o ev, ‘hereafter in the moment of action will be the time 
for contempt, for the present the best thing that we can do is to 
make careful preparation.’ 1d 8 #5 is adverbial. mpaccew is to 
be taken absolutely, not as governing wapacxevds. ‘The construc- 
tion is ro 8 78, xpnoimerarov dy EvuBnva ei ws emi xvddivov mpaocorre, 
vopicavtes Tas pera PdBov mapackevas dopareotdras eivas. Or 7d 8 dy 


may be taken with mpaocew, answering to rd pev xaradppoveiv. 


ot yap Sedidtes idia 7s BovAovrat thy mddw és Exmrnkw Kabiordvat, draws 3B. 2. 
TO kowd PoBo 16 ah€repov emndrvydlovrat. 

oi ydp, cp. note on iv. 33, 2. 
_ 7b oférepov, not déos, understood from r@ xowg pd8o, but, more 
generally, the ‘state of their own minds ;’ or, ‘what they know only 
too well.’ 


ois y érlotapat otf immovs dxohovOncovras, ov8 airdbev mopirbnoo- 37. 1. 
pévous, €i pty OXLyous tTivas mapa Eyeotatwv, ovf émdiras icomAndeis rois 
jmerépors emt veav ye €AOdvras, (uéya yap 1d Kal abrais rais vavol kovpats 
Togodrov mAody Sedpo KopsoOjvar,) THY Te GAAnv mapacKeuny, Sony Set emi 
modw Toonvde TopiaOAvat, ovK ddtyny odcay. 

ovx ddtyy odcay is best taken 1)* as the predicate of the clause 
Thy GAAnv wapackevny Sony Sei roprebqva, and as governed by émiorapat, 
péya yap ... kopurbjvat being a parenthesis. 

Poppo 2) connects the words ray re adAnv . .. ov« ddiyny odcay with 
péya yap ro komo Oqva, putting a full stop after éAédvras, and a comma 
after deny dei, ‘It is hard to accomplish so long a voyage even 
with ships only, and no troops or lading; and not less difficult 
to provide all the supplies required against so vast a city, which 


Sis le 


37. 2. 
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cannot be inconsiderable.’ But according to this interpretation, a) 
the second clause, rnv re... odcay, weakens the first, 76 xai adrais 
...kopicOjva, And 0) the precision and length of the clause rap re 
@\Anv mapackeuny .. . odcay Shows that these words describe a case 
which is real, and not merely hypothetical. 

Or 3) thy re GAny rapackeuny (=otbre thy GdAnv mopackevnv) may be 
taken with xopic@ncopevny understood from xopioOjva, and yet re- 
garded as parallel with ot@ tirnous—ot@ daNiras. 

Gore, TAPG ToToUTOy yryvdoKw, polis av por Soxvdow, ef wédw érépay 
TogavTny, boat Supdkovaai ciow, €AOorevy Exovres, Kal~dpopoy oiknoavres 
Tov mOAEpov ToLoivTO, ovK dy mavtanact SiapOaphvat, Hrov ye dy ev Tay 
mrodepia ZixeAta, (Evoryoerar yap’) otpatomédm te ek vedv iWpubevte 
kal €k oknvidtwv Kal dvayxaias mapackeuns OvK ent TOAD ind TOY HueTepov 
inméwy ée€vdvres. 

mapa TogovToy ytyyockw, 1)* ‘to such a length do I carry my 
opinion.’ mapa tocodirov=és rogodrov, Cp. sapanav, and note on iii. 
49. 4. 

Or 2) ‘by so much do I decide’ (otherwise), i.e. ‘so far do I 
differ from my opponent’s view.’ Cp. expressions like mapa moAd 
vixay, ‘to win by much.’ 

otparoréd may be explained as the dative of cause or reason, 
‘by reason of their having a camp,’ or, as the dative of circum- 
stance, ‘when they have a camp. ‘The orator is enumerating in 
various constructions, év méoy moAepia uKxedig, orpurowéde «.t.d., the 
causes or circumstances which would lead to the destruction of the 
Athenians ; ‘they will be in a country of enemies united against 
them ; their camp will be hastily pitched by men just landed ; they 
will have only small huts and meagre supplies; they will be almost 
imprisoned by our cavalry.’ 

éx oxnvdiov Kat dvayxaias tapackevns, 1) May be connected with 
egidvres, or 2)* may be parallel to &v mdoy modepia Suxedig . .. oTparo- 
nédq, describing a third feature in the situation of the Athenians; 
ovk én word... e&sdvres will then be a further explanation of the 
words ék oxnudiov «.r.r., ‘from which they will not be able to 
go far’ ; 

dyaykaias mapackevys, 1) may be governed by é, or 2) may be 
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regarded as a genitive absolute (scil. ovens), partly supported by é«. 87. 2. 
Cp. iii. 82. 1, and note, wodepoupévav dé, kai Euppaxtas dua éxarépors. 

Compare the facts (particularly in vii. 4 fin. 13) which eg 
dides in the person of the orator is anticipating. 


kal rata dyotws kal Kata Ta pépy xal Eduravta ev Syyoxparia 89. x. 
igopotpeiv. 

Either 1) these classes in a democracy have in their several 
places and all together (i.e. in their assembly) a fair share of power. 
Or better 2)* xara ra pépn may be regarded merely as a pleonasm, 
‘each and all” Cp. note oni. 36. 3. 


GAN ert Kal viv—& mavrov agvverararot, ei pr pavOdvete Kaka omed- 40. I. 
Sovres, 7) Gpabdotatot éore Sv ey oida ‘EXAnvav,  ddiccdrarot, ef eidéres 
ToApate—GAN Ffroc pabdvtes ye, # perayvdvtes, Td THs médrAews Evprace 
Kowoy MUEETE, HynTdpevor TOOT pev dy Kal toov Kai mAéov of dyabol ipav 
Hmep TO THs TéAEwS TAROOS peTacyeiv. 

GN’ @ru «.7.A. ‘There is no variation in the MSS. The text 
is probably genuine. The construction changes as the writer 
proceeds. There should be no full stop after rodyare. The words 
GX’ ere kai viv were intended to be followed more closely by 
the imperative avfere. But Thucydides has gone off upon the word 
agvverararot, 

The clause ei pi pavOdavere xaxa omeidovres may be connected 
either 1)* with déuverdraro, or 2) with dyabéoraroi gore which 
follows. 

a\X’ #row is a resumption of the first d\Ad, as duabéoraror, sug- 
gested by pavéavere, is of dfuvermrarox. The idea is further de- 
veloped in paééyres. As pdOovres answers to duabécrato: SO pera- 
yrovres tO adixorarot. 

rovro pev k7.A, SCil. 7d ris dele xowsv governed by cxeiv con- 
tained in peracyeiv. 


aith 8 ed? abris cxomodca tots re Adyous ad’ tuar as. Epya Suva- 40. 2. 
pevous Kpivet K.7.A, 

‘She will consider the matter independently,’ i.e. without your 
assistance, ‘and judge the words which proceed from you as 


40. 2. 


4l. 3. 


44. 1. 


44. 3. 


47. 2. 


49. 2. 
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equivalent to deeds.’ Sduvayuévous, either ‘having the effect of, or 
“to be reckoned as, deeds.’ 


kal iv dpa pydev denon, ovdepia BAaBn Tod Te Td Kowdy KoopnOnvar kat 
immots kai mots Kal Tois GAows ois 6 modguos ayddrerat (Thy & emipédesav 
kai ekéraow aitav ipeis eLouer), kat rdv mpods Tas modes ScaTopray K.TA. 

The Syracusan general, like military commanders in all ages 
and countries, sees no harm in increasing the army. 

Tov te k.7.A. to be joined with ray divaroprdv. Both are governed 
by BAdBy. If the connection is thought harsh, we must read yé 
instead of ré, placing a full stop after dyaAXerau. 


mroia dé éxardv & €& dvdykns peta tov dAkddov Evverdet K.T.A. 


€£ dvdyxns, pressed into the service, opposed to éxovovot, infra. 


kal mpds Te Tovs “Pyyivous Adyous eromoavro akodvres Xadxideas dvras 
Xadkidetow odor Acovrivors Bonbeiv. of 5€ od8€ pe Erépwv ehacay 
€oeoOat k.7.d. é 

Either 1) ré is simply ‘ too,’ see note on i. 9.3; or 2) as Classen 
supposes, it joins Adyous éroiwoavro with the previous verbs kare- 
oxevdoavro and jovxacay, as cai (=‘also’) connects the Rhegians 
with the inhabitants of other places to whom the Athenians had 
applied. Or 3) the construction is interrupted by the interposition 
of the clause of d¢ ovdé «.7.A. and ré is resumed in the next sentence, 
oi d€ mpos Ta ev TH SixeAla mpdypata éoxérovv—=Kal mpds, OF mpds Te, Ta 


év Th SuxeXia K.7.A. 


kal TH TéAEL, Satavavras ra oikeia, py Kevduvedvey. 

Th wove is to be taken with xwduvevew, not with daravay, as in ii. 
65 med. 7H wdde Kxwdvuvevorras: vi. 9 fin. Trois éroipors Kevduvevew* 
‘not waste their resources, and run a risk which would imperil the 
state.’ 1a oixeia, their own resources, as opposed to those of their 
Sicilian allies. 


To yap mparov may orpdrevpa Sewvdraroy civar’ iv 8€ xpovion mpw és 
dw edGciv, TH yvapn dvaSapooivrus dvOpmrovs kal TH Siper xaradhpoveiv 
padroy, aidvidior S€ fy mpoorécwow, ews Ere mepidecis mpocdéxovrat, 


padior av apGs mepryevéoOa Kai Kata mavra dy aitovs expoBnoa, TH 
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re de, wreioror yap ay viv Gavia, al ri mpoodokig Sv meicovra, 49. 2. 
padiora & ay ro adrixa xuvdive tis padxns. 

7 det, dative of circumstance; ‘after a delay men recover courage 
in their minds, and when the enemy is present to their eyes,’ lit. 
with their sight of him, ‘they rather despise than fear him.’ kara- 
dpoveiy paddov is Opposed to dewdraroy in the previous sentence, and 
Th dec to Th youn, ‘when they actually see him.’ 

odas mepryeveoba. The reflexive is used, because Lamachus is 
referring to his own army, and the accusative opas because the 
reflexive pronoun includes others besides the speaker. odeis would 
have been equally correct, and to this construction the writer reverts 
in mAcioro below. 

Cp. iii. 111 med. vopicas xarampodi8ocba odas: iv. 36 init. émed) 
8é dmépavroy qv, mporeAOdav 6 tTév Meoonvioy otpatnyds Kiéwm cal An- 


poobéver Gras ey roveiy ohas. 


eixds S€ eivat kal ev Trois dypois moAdovs GrodypOfvar co. 49. 3. 
drokepOjva is the reading of several good MSS. The sense 
rather favours dmroAnpOjvac. 


vavorabpov S€ éravaywpnoavras kai époppiobévtas Méyapa en xpiva 49. 4- 
moueto Oat, 

See note on English text. 

If 1)* we adopt the conjecture of Schaefer, époppicbévras, ‘ cast- 
ing anchor, the fleet, according to the proposal of Lamachus, 
must be supposed to return to Megara after the army has esta- 
blished itself at Syracuse. Cp. the vavora6yor of the Athenians at 
Malea during the blockade of Mitylene (note on iii. 4. 5). 

If 2) ehopynbevras be retained, éravaxepnoavras must imply simply 
‘making Megara a base of operations,’ without any idea of ‘ re- 
treating.’ We may translate, ‘ withdrawing to a safe position, and 
then attacking Syracuse.’ But it must be admitted that epoppacda, 
in the sense of ‘attack,’ does not occur elsewhere in Attic prose. 


moder pev av ov Séfac8ar, adyopay 8 Ew mwapégerv. 50. 1. 
The form of the two clauses slightly varies: ‘They cannot 
receive them into the city, but they will provide a market out- 
side.’ 


B0...4: 


52, I. 


54, 3. 


5A, 4. 
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Tovs oby dvras é€v Supakovoats Acovtivey ws mapa Pidous kal evepyéras 
> , > a“ > 4 
A@nvaiovs adeas amvevat. 
’A@nvaiovs, which is found in one bad MS. (Dan.), all the rest 
reading ’A@nvaiwy, must here be adopted. 


elonyyéddeto Sé adrois xe Te Kapapivns, as, ei EAOorev, mporyxwpoier ay, 
kal Ott Svpaxdoror mAnpodor vavtixdv. 

ék Te Kapapivns corresponds to kat drt Supaxdowr. The first mes- 
sage only came from Camarina. 


eriBourever edOds as Amd THs Stapxovons dédcews Karddvow TH 
rupavvid:. 

os and tis tmapxovons dféiaoews, he was a péoos modirns, and took 
such measures as a citizen in his station could; that is to say, 
he conspired with a few friends to assassinate the tyrant, in- 
stead of raising a party against him, as the Alemaeonidae might 
have done. 


kat év Tovt@ 6 “Immapxos ws avbis meipdoas ovdey paddov Emebe Tov 


“Appddiov, Biavov pév oddev €Bovrdero Spay, év témw S€ Tir Gavel as ov dia 


. Touro 8) mapackeudlero mpomnAaktav airdy, ovdée yap Thy GAAny apxhv 


éraxOns hv és rovs TodAovs, GAN dvemtpOdvas KateaTHoaTo’ Kal éemerndeveay 
€nt mreiorov 57 Tépavvor otto. Gperhv Kal Evvecw, kal “AOnvatous €ikoo- 
THY pdvoy Tpacadpevor TOV yryvopevav rhv Te méhkw aitav Kaas dexdo- 
pnoav Kal Tods Trod€pous Si€pepov Kal és Ta fepa EOvor. 

év ténm tun aavet x.7.d., ‘to strike a blow at Harmodius some- 
where where he could not be found out, as though the insult which 
he meditated had some other motive than the real one. The 
reading of the MSS., though the expression is somewhat singular, 
is far better than the emendation é¢v rpér@ tux apavei, which is feeble, 
and in which the preposition (though it is sometimes found with 
tpér@) is superfluous. 

ovde yap thy G@Anv dpxnv «dA. Although Hipparchus was not. 
tyrant at the time, Thucydides himself attributes some kind of dpxn 
to him, and hence he might seem, if he were not the author of the 
opposite view, to have fallen into the popular error. rvpavvor obrot 
below is said generally, and probably includes Pisistratus as well’ 
as the rest of the family. On the other hand, we are told that 
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Pisistratus levied a tax of ten, and not like his sons of five, 54, 4. 
per cent., and therefore ripavvo: otro. must mean Hippias and 
Hipparchus. But see Grote, part II. chap. xxx. ‘For the state- 
ment of Boeckh, Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, that Pisistratus 
had levied a tithe or tax of 10 per cent., and that his sons reduced 
it to the half, I find no sufficient warrant; certainly the spurious 
letter of Pisistratus to Solon in Diogenes Laertius, i. 53, ought not 
to be considered as proving anything.’ See Meursius, Pisistr. 6, 7, 9. 

The statement that Hippias and not Hipparchus was the tyrant 
and the elder son may well be believed on the testimony of 
Thucydides, who had made special inquiry into the facts at a 
time when these were still capable of being verified by tradition. 
His account is confirmed by Herodotus, v. 55. The only im- 
portant witness on the other side is the author of the Hipparchus, 
attributed to Plato, in which Hipparchus is called the eldest son of 
Pisistratus, 228 B. The dialogue is probably not more than a 
generation after the age of Plato, because included in the Alex- 
andrian catalogue of his works. The testimony of Aelian (circ. 
150 a.p.), who follows the Hipparchus, is not worth considering. | 

Tupavvo. obdroe x.t.4. Poppo inserts the article before répawo, 
but this is not necessary if rupaywwo be taken as the predicate, 
‘these men, for tyrants,’ etc. dperny, cp. note on viii. 68. 1. 

Tovs modéeuous Suéepepov, ‘they carried their wars through,’ or 
‘brought them to a successful issue :’ cp. rév mpds Tedorovynaious 
modepov mpoOipos dioicew, viii. 75 med.; ‘ persevere in the war.’ 


- ra b€ Gra adth fH weds Trois mplv Ketpevors vdpors éxpiro. 54, 6. 
airy implies that the city still retained a kind of independence, 
‘the city itself,’ as opposed to the tyrants. 


kal TO pev ev TH ayopa mpocorxodopnoas torepov 6 Sipos ’AOnvaiwy 54. 7. 
peifoy pixos, TOO Bwpod Apduce rovmtypappa* tov dé ev LvOiov ett Kat 
viv dpddv é€otw dpvdpois ypdupact déyov rade" 

Myjpa 68 fs dpxns Mewviorparos ‘Immiov vids 
Onxev ’AmddAXwvos TvOiov ev repever, 

rou Bwpov, may be taken either 1)* with rovmiypaypa; or 2) with 
pqKos. 

VOL. IL. Bb 
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54.7, fre xat viv. ‘St ts equally legible to this day, the marble on which 


55. 2. 


55. 3. 


it was inscribed having been accidentally discovered in a courtyard 
near the Ilissos, by M. Kumanudes, in 1877.’ Newton, Essays on 
Art and Archaeology, p. 192. See also Kirchhoff, C. I. A. vol. iv. 
(Supplement), no. 373 c. 

The marble slab is broken into two pieces, the half word and 
word -TPATOS HIIMIO, being lost by the fracture. Beneath the 
inscription is a leaf moulding. Thucydides tells us that in his 
time the letters were already ‘indistinct,’ duvdped. Yet there is no 
indistinctness in their present state, and they still retain their old 
Athenian character. We may conjecture, either that they were 
plastered over after the fall of the Pisistratidae, and that the plaster 
gradually wore off: or that at an early date, but after the age of 
Thucydides, they were washed or restored without losing their 
antique form. 


cixds yap fv tov mpecButatov mpOtov yhpat. Kal &v rH ait orhAy 
mp@ros yéypantat peta Tov marépa, obd€ ToiTO dmeotkdTws Bid Td TpEC- 
Bevew te dw adtod kat tupavvedoat. 

The logical order is inverted. What Thucydides means to say 
is, ‘Hippias married first, and his name was placed first on the 
inscription : both circumstances afford a strong presumption that 
he was the eldest son.’ Instead of this he says, ‘Hippias natu- 
rally married first, etc., because he was the eldest son.’ 

év tT) ait ornAn. See note on English text. 


GAA Kal dua 7d rpdrepov Evvybes rois pev modrirais PoBepdr, és dé rods emt 
Kovpous axpiBés, TOAA® TO mepidvte tod dopadois karekparyce, Kal ovX ws 
adedgos vedrepos dv irépycey, & § ob mpdtepov guvexds Opidyxer TH GpX7: 

The two xai’s are really connected, though the connection is 
somewhat obscure: not only was Hippias more than secured by the 
terror which he had inspired in the citizens, and the habits of obe- 
dience in which he had trained his mercenaries, but being an ex- 
perienced ruler, and not a mere younger brother, he knew how to act. 

év &... Gpidner tH dpxyj. 1)* ‘He was in no perplexity, as 
a younger brother would have been who had not before been 
constantly in the habit of command.’ é ¢ nearly=és, ‘in that he 
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had not,’ =‘ who had not.’ ov and not py is here required by 55. 3. 
the sense, not indefinite, ‘supposing him not to have,’ but direct, 
‘who had not,’ or ‘not having, been familiar with power,’ ‘ quippe 
qui in imperio non constanter versatus esset.’ Or 2) supplying dy, 
and making Hippias, not the hypothetical ‘younger brother,’ the 
nominative to dpAj«e, ‘in which case he would not have been 
familiar,’ etc. Cp. viii. 86 med. dpynpéver yap rav év ti Say ’AOn- 
vaiav mreiv emi abas airovs, év & capécrata "lwviay kat ‘EAAnorovrov 
evs etxov of modeuior, KodrUTIS yevioOat. 

ob EuvexOs opAnxer, either 1)* ‘had not constantly been used to 
command,’ or 2) in a more precise sense, ‘had not been uninter- 
ruptedly used to command,’ i. e. ‘had suddenly succeeded to it.’ 


kal ee dpEa pev adtods, Evveraptvew dé edOds ta mpds tors Sopu- 56, 2. 
dédpovs, éxetvous. 
avrovs, ‘themselves,’ scil. Harmodius and Aristogiton.  ékeivous, 


scil. rods EvverOnoopévous tO epyo. 


kal meptervxov TO ‘Imndpx Tapd Td Aewkdpioy Kahouvpevoy. 57. 3. 
Between epi and apd the reading is doubtful. One good 

MS. (H.) reads epi, which is illustrated by the parallel place 

in i, 20 med. r@ ‘Inmdpy@ mepiruxdvtes mept Td Aewxdpiov Kadovpevor. 

But mapa may be sufficiently explained by the common confusion 

of rest and motion. Cp. note on viii. 108. 2: Xen. Anab. iii. 4. 9, 

mapa ravryy tiv médw hv mupapis Bim: Andoc. De Myst. (i.) 38, 

émel S€ mapa To mpomvAatov rd Arovicor Av, and § 62, rov ‘Epyay tov mapa 


7 PopBavreioy, and 6 rapa thy matpe@ay oikiav. 


kai Vorepov AnPGels ov fadiws Srer€Oy. 57. 4. 
Either 1) ‘was not easily disposed of; or better 2)* ‘was 
tortured.’ 


adn ros TH Sper mAacdpevos mpos thy Evpopdv. 58. 1. 
‘Making up his countenance when he heard of the calamity, so 
as to reveal nothing.’ +f éyec may be taken either 1) with ddjAos, 
or 2) with mAacdpyevos, 1) ‘Making up his countenance so as to 
reveal nothing in his countenance,’ (mAacdpevos, scil. airyv), or 2) 
: making himself up in his countenance.’ 
Bb2 
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59.3. kali airns ojua ev Aap dk ory éniypappa exov rdde, 
Attributed by Aristotle (Rhet. i. 9. 31), who quotes the third 
line, to Simonides. 


60. 1. kai mdvra abrois éddxer emi Evvapooia ddcyapyiKy Kal TupavyiKy me- 
mpaxOat, 
Cp. Aristoph. Wasps (acted in 422, seven years earlier), 488— 
ws GnavO jyiv trupavvis éort kal Evvopdrat, 
iv Te petCov Av t Ehatrov mpaypud Tis KaTnyopH, 
fs €y® ovK feovea Totvow ovd€ mevtnKovt’ érav" - 


vov dS€ moAA@ Tov tapixous éotiv akvareé, 
t PL pa. 


60. 2. adda kal jpépay émedidocay paddov és Td Gypudtepdy te Kal mAeious 
ért Eu\AapBdvew. 
évAAapBavew, as well as dypimrepov, is to be taken with és ré. 


60. 3. A€yww b€ éretwen airdv, ds XpH, ei ph Kal SéBpaxev, airédv re ddevov 

Toujodpevoy cacat kal tiv médw THs Tapovons broWias mavoa.. 

os xp) follows Aéyor, not éreoev; ‘the argument by which he 
persuaded him was, that he ought, etc.’ 

ei py kai is taken as a transposition of ef cai wy. It is better to . 
say that caf emphasizes de8paxev, ‘if he had not really,’ or ‘ actually, 
done it.’ 

&evay romodpevor, cp. iv. 51, momordpueva wiores, ‘ having obtained 
pledges.’ 


There can be no doubt that the person who is said by Thucy- 
dides to have informed against himself and others in the matter 
of the Hermae was Andocides, whose Oration ‘ Concerning the ~ 
Mysteries,’ as it is called, has been preserved to us. This Oration 
was delivered in the year 399, sixteen years after the events to which 
it refers, and had been preceded by another, still extant, under the 
title ‘Concerning his own return from exile,’ in which eleven years 
previously the author had defended himself against similar charges of 
impiety. In the affair of the mysteries he protests his innocence — 
(De Myst. 10; 29 foll.): in respect to the Hermae he acknowledges 
that he was cognizant of the mad freak, but says that he had no 
part in it, having been ill at the time ; and in proof of his asser- 
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tion he declares that the image nearest to the house of his father 
‘was the only one that remained uninjured (De Myst. 60-64). 

Who was the author of the two outrages was a question not 
cleared up in the age of Thucydides (c. 60 med., fin.), nor likely 
to be cleared up by us. Some ascribed the mutilation of the 
Hermae to Megarian and Corinthian agents, who wanted to stop 
the expedition (Plut. Alcib. xviii.) The ingenuity of some modern 
historians has led them to imagine that, not only was the story 
devised, but the crime actually perpetrated, by the enemies of 
Alcibiades. Of such far-fetched fancies Thucydides knows no- 
thing. On the other hand, he expressly says that the profanation 
was supposed to be part of an oligarchical conspiracy. But how- 
ever natural it may have been that the Athenians, in their sus- 
ceptible state of mind, should have suspected tyranny everywhere, 
it is not easy for us to understand why a conspiracy against the 
State should have been commenced by a profane act, such as 
the mutilation of the Hermae, or the celebration of the mysteries 
in private houses. The most probable explanation is also the 
simplest, viz. that Alcibiades or some of his companions, on more 
than one occasion, never thinking of the consequences, were guilty 
of a profane and drunken frolic (cp. Plat. Symp. 212) and that their 
conduct was interpreted by malice into ‘a conspiracy against the 
State.’ Such, according to Plutarch (l.c.), was the view taken at the 
time by some who appear to have been of the wiser sort at Athens: 
ehexOn pev odv, Ore KopivOior dua rovs Supaxociovs aroixovs dvras, as 
emirxevews Eoouerns mpds TOV oiwvav 7 peTayyocews TOU TodEpov, TadTa 
Spdceav, ov py yrrerd ye Tay ToAAdY OVP odros 6 Adyos OVO 6 TAY 
onpeiov Setvoy eivat pndev olopevav, GAN ola duidrei épew axparos dkoddo- 
rav veav eis UBpw ek madias brodepopevav. dpyy & dua kai PdBo 7d 
yeyovds AapBavortes Gs ard cvvwpocias én mpdypact peyddos TeToApn- 
péevov dracav e&nrafoy trdvorav mixpas 7 Te BovAr ocvmodca mepl TovTwY 
kat 6 djpos [as] év ddtyas jp¢pars wodAdKes—That this extraordinary 
outrage was the result of aristocratic insolence, and therefore likely 
‘ to be the more odious to the people, may very well be believed. 

The graphic picture of the misery and despair of the prisoners in 
Andocides, De Myst. 48 foll., agrees, with the more unimpassioned 
narrative of Thucydides. ‘They also agree in their description of 
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the salutary effect which the confession had in calming the excite- 
ment of the city, De Red. 8, De Myst. 36, 66, 68. But the in- 
former is said by Thucydides to have confessed his guilt, whereas 
Andocides maintains his own innocence. His speeches undoubtedly . 
show that his conduct, both at the time and afterwards, incurred great 
obloquy: and hence we are led to suspect the truth of his account. 
In De Myst. 52, 53, 67, 68, he protests that no one was put to 
death upon his information; Thucydides implies the opposite. 
And it is not impossible that he may have admitted in 415 what he 
denied in 399. As Professor Jebb remarks (Attic Orators, vol. i. c. 
iv. vi.), Andocides almost pleads guilty in the first speech (De Red. 
§ 7), at any rate he admits a degree of indiscretion. At a later 
period he is making the best defence of himself which he can, ata — 
time when the circumstances were no longer fresh in the memory 
of Athens, and his former confessions were forgotten. Once he had 
asked to be forgiven a little harm which he had done to the city for 
the sake of a greater good (De Red. 8, 25); now the offence is put 
out of sight, and he has become the benefactor of his country (De 
Myst. 56, 59).—The statement that Andocides accused himself is 
confirmed, if it be a confirmation, by Plutarch, Alc. xxi. and the 
oration of the Pseudo-Lysias, c. Andoc. § 52. For some minor 
differences from Thucydides see Professor Jebb, Attic Orators, 
vol. i. p. 121 foll. 

There is also a slight discrepancy between Andocides and 
Plutarch. According to his own account, Andocides was induced 
to confess by his cousin Charmides (§ 48 foll.): according to 
Plutarch (Alc. xxi.), by another fellow-prisoner named Timaeus, 

Andocides did not himself inform against Alcibiades. But the 
supposed success which had attended the efforts of the Demos to 
discover the authors of the mutilation of the Hermae delated by 
Andocides, seems to have encouraged the enemies of Alcibiades 
to proceed against him for profanation of the mysteries. 

A curious and perplexing light is thrown on this period of 
Greek history by the fact, which we learn from Andocides, that — 
Peisander was the chief agitator in the whole business (Andocides, 
De Myst. § 36), Ueicavdpos kal Xapixdijs, dvres pév tev Cyrntay, 80- 


kovvres 8 ev exeivp TO xpdv@ edvovararot civa TH Sjuw, Edeyov ws ely TA 
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epya Ta yeyernueva ovK GALywv avdpav GAN emi rh tov Snuov Karadices. 
Cp. also Isocrates, De Bigis (xvi.) 4, dwavres yap toaow éri dia rovs 
avrovs avdpas 4 te Snpoxparia katedibn Kakeivos (scil. Alcibiades) ék rijs 
modews e&érecev. We are also informed by Plutarch that Thessalus 
the son of Cimon was the accuser of Alcibiades (Alc. xix, xxii). 
On this occasion the leaders of the oligarchical party seem to have 
combined with demagogues like Androcles (Thuc. viii. 65 med.). 
Cp. the words of Alcibiades at Sparta (vi. 89 fin.), Zdou 8 Fear ab 
émt tev mada kai viv, of émi ta movnpdrepa e€nyov Tov ByAov" otmep Kal 
ewe e€ptacav. We cannot be surprised that Thucydides in his 
impersonal manner should have omitted the names of Peisander 
and Thessalus, as he has also omitted that of Andocides. Nor is 
there anything amazing in the fact that an oligarchical faction 
should use the democracy for its own ends (cp. viii. 48 fin. mopurras 
_ Ovras Kal eonyntas Tév Kaxdy TO Snu@ e€ dv ta mrel@ adrods apedeioGat.) 
But the strangeness is that Peisander, the chief mover in the Athe- 
nian ‘ Popish Plot,’ should within four years be himself the first to 
promote the return of Alcibiades to Athens, or that Alcibiades 
should have been willing to combine with him. Political enmities 
in Greece were short-lived; but such a reconciliation (transient as _ 
it proved, viii. 56 fin., 63 fin.) seems hardly within the limits of 
human nature. 


BeBaorépay yap aitd carnpiav civac 6podoyhoavte per’ ddeias, i) dpvn- BO. 3. 
Oévre Bid BSixns EdOeiv. 
The construction is varied. The infinitive d:a Sicns éAdeiv, not 
the participle dpyyéevr, corresponds to the participle épodoynoarre. 
We should have expected either duodoynoa, or dpynbévre kai did 
dikns ehOdvri. Cp. ii. 89 init. od S? GddXo re Oapootow i Sia tH ev TO 
mel Eurrecpiay Ta mrelw KaropOoivres, where Karopboivres, not bia TH 


éumecpiay, corresponds in sense to 6” dAdo te. 


kai éemeidy 7b Tav “Eppav @ovto aadpes exe, word 5) paddov kat 61, I. 
Ta pvotixd, &v érairios qv, peTa TOO abTod Adyou Kal THs Fvvopoolas 
emt r@ Oype@ an’ Exeivov éddker mpaxOnva, 

Evvopocias, 1) is governed by Adyov, and the second xai repeats 
the first kai. ‘ When they believed themselves to have discovered 


(3 i a a6 


6l. 5. 


61. 6. 7. 


62. 4. 
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the offenders in the affair of the Hermae, much more did the 
profanation of the mysteries also seem to be his act, with the 
same explanation, that this also’ (that is, like the affair of the 
Hermae) ‘was a conspiracy against the people;’ ris évvepocias 
referring to the words in c. 60 init. cat mavra airois ddxer emi Evva- 
pogia dAvyapytky Kal TupavyiKh mempayOar. 

This is less harsh than 2) supposing gvy@pocias as well as Aéyou 
to be governed by pera, for the two ideas are too disparate. 


cipnto S€ mpoeimeiv ait@ amohoynropev@ dkohovbeiv, EvAdapBavery Se py, 
Oepamedovtes TO Te Mpds Tods ev TH iKehia oTpaTuitas Te oHerepous Kal 
mrodepious pt) GopuBeiv, kat ovx AxteTa ToUs Mavtivéas Kal "Apyetous Bovddpevoe 
mapapeivat, d:’ exeivov vopifovres mea Ojvar opis éEvotpareverv. 

Oeparevovres is used as though eipyxecay, not eipyro, had preceded. 

ré is to be taken with mpds rovs orparwwras, and not with OopuBeiv, 
‘with regard to their soldiers in Sicily.’ jp OopuBeiv, scil. abrots, 
‘not to create an agitation, whether among their own soldiers, or 
among their enemies.’ 

nesOnva apas ~votparevev. opas has been suspected by many 
editors. But1) it may be put, as in Herodotus, for atrovs, a usage 
of which some vestiges occur in Thucydides; cp. note on v. 49. 1. 

Or possibly 2) opas may bear its usual reflexive sense, because 
the Athenian magistrates, who are the subject of the sentence, may 
be regarded as identifying with themselves the Mantineans and 
Argives who have just been described as orpariras oqberépovs. 


érrevd) €yévovto ev Qoupiors. émepaimbn és TleAomdvvnoov ek THs Souptas. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Govpio, médis “Iradias...éyerar Kat Covpia, Kat 
Covpiov ... 7d ebukdy dpovipws CGovpror kal Covpiakoi, é€v Covpios may 


refer either to the town or to the people. 


Nuxias 8€ ebBis é& “Yexdpwv ent “Eyéorns tapatmevoas, kal Tada 
xpnuatioas Kat AaBdv tddavra tpidkovra Tapyy és TS oTpdTeupa Kal 
tavipdtroda drédocav, kal éyévovro €€ airay eikoor kal éxarév rddavra. 

The sentence Nixias ... orparevpa is really out of place, and may 
be regarded as a note added by way of explanation. After the fall 
of Hyccara the infantry returned through the Sicel country to 
Catana, and the ships went round the island southwards with the 
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slaves. Meanwhile’ Nicias had gone from Hyccara to Egesta 62. 4. 
(which was near, although not on, the sea) with a portion of the 

fleet. Whether he returned to Catana by land or by sea is un- 
certain ; probably the latter, as he would naturally return in the . 
ships with which he had sailed to Egesta. mapa és ro otpdrevpa, 
‘rejoined the army at Catana,’ 

There is a difficulty in the word lis which 1) is probably 
corrupt, but 2) if genuine, must be taken in the same sense as 
the middle dréSorvro. The explanation of Arnold, 3) ‘they produced 
their slaves for the public benefit, gives too much meaning to 
the word. Nor is the translation of Grote, 4) ‘gave them back 
(after they had been ransomed) to their Sicanian friends,’ as he 
thinks, by a private contract, more tenable. If they were ransomed 
immediately after their capture they could not be described as 
avdparoda. That drédocay does not mean ‘ransomed’ is also proved 
by vii. 13 fin. eiot 8 of kai, adroit éuropevdpevor, dvopdaroda “Yxxapukd 
dvrepBiBaoa imép opav meicartes tovs tpinpapxous Thy axkpiBevav Tod 
vautixod adypnvrat. 

€s Tovs TGV SixeAav ~Evupaxous mepremAevoar, i. e. sailed round to the 
points on the coast which were nearest to the Sicel settlements. 
There is no force in the objection made to the word zepiémAevoay, 
that the Sicels dwelt inland, and therefore no necessity for altering 
meptemAevoay into meptémeurov with Classen. 


kal ered) mréovres Th TE Erréxe_wa, THs SiKeAias Tod awd ohdv edai- 63. 2. 
vovto, Kai mpos tiv “YPAav €dOdvres Kal metpdoavres ovx eldov Bia, ere 
mhéov Kareppdvncay. 

té before éréxewa is slightly out of place, and should have fol- 
lowed mdéovres. ‘And now, when they had not only sailed to the 
extremity of Sicily, and seemed far away from them, but had 
failed to take Hybla, etc. ra éméxewa is either accusative after 
mhéovres, or an adverb like ra moAdd, ra exet x.r.A. Cp. iv. 23 fin. rijs 
d€ vukros Kal dracat mepi@ppovy, mAnv TA TPds TO TEAAYOS : V. 59 med. 
ex pev yap Tod mediov of Aakedarpdviot eipyov tis médews.. . Kabvmepbev 
d€ KopivOtor .. . 76 8€ mpds Newéags Bovwroi. 

It is not certain whether odd awd opadv is to be taken with mheé- 
ovres Or With éepaivovro. The latter construction, which gives a 


‘63. 2, 


64. 1. 


64. 3. 
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better sense, is justified by vi, 68 med. wodd ard rhs jperépas airav 


+ 
e€.val. 


ciddéres od« dv dpoiws duynbérres [Kat] ef ex rv vedv mpds mapecKevac~ 
pevous €xBiBdLouev, i) Kara yqv idvres yvwoOeinoar. 

xai, though found in all the MSS., is omitted by Poppo. But 
it is not wholly indefensible if «ai «, instead of being connected 
with dpoiws, be taken as coordinate with # following;=«i 7 é« rav 
vedv éxBiBaouev, 7) Kata ynv idvres yvooOcinoay. For éxBiBagouey see 


on v. 98. 


€deye S€ rovs "AOnvaiovs avdifecOar dnd tadv Srrov ev rH moet, Kal et 
Bovrovrat exeivor mavdnuel €v Hucpa pyti dua €@ ént 7d oTpdteupa edOeiv, 
avrol pév dmoxAnoew Tods mapa odicr Kal Tas vais eumpnoew, exetvous dé 
padios 73 oTpdteupa, mpocBaddvras TO oTAUPwpaTt aipnoey. 

There are some considerable differences of reading, @) avrows, 
which has the better MS. authority, for rovs; 4) for r@ cravpopare 
the Laurentian and a few less important MSS. read 76 orparetpart. 
If this be accepted, 7d orpdrevpa before mpooBaddvras must be 
omitted, or altered into rd oravpopa. 

Besides the uncertainty in the reading, there is a seeming if not 
a real inaccuracy in the description. If the Athenians all slept 
within the walls of Catana (@deye 5¢ rods "A@nvaious addifer Oat amd ray 
dmAwv év rH moder) how could there be any army (orpdrevya) in the 
entrenched camp (oratpwua) which the Syracusans were advised to 
attack? Whether we read atrovs or rovs the clause édeye d€ rovs 
*AOnvaiovs x.T.A. iS inconsistent with rd orpdrevpa x«.r.A., the former 
implying that the main body of the Athenians, the latter that only 
a part of them, were in the town. And further, the reading 
airovs is inconsistent with rd orpdrevya x.r.d.,'and the reading rovs 
with @deye dé x.7,A. 

Probably the statement that the Athenians slept within the walls 
is not to be taken literally of all of them. Part took up their 
quarters in the city, and these were to be shut up by the Catanae- 
ans, part remained in the camp, and these the Syracusans would get 
into their hands by taking the palisade. But orpdrevya can hardly 
be used to describe first the Athenian army generally and then the 
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smaller division who remained to guard the camp. It seems better 64. 3. 
to omit rd orpdrevaa in the second place, supplying 16 cravpwpa with 
aipnoew, 1d orpdtevpa, Occurring only once, will naturally describe 

the whole Athenian army, whether in the city or in the camp. We 

may either read avrovs, or take rots rapa opios to mean ‘the Athe- 

nians who were in the city, but not with any opposition to 
Athenians outside. 


eivae O€ Taira tovs EvySpacovras moddods Katavaiwy, kai qTowpdo@at BA. 3. 
Hdn, ap dy adris fee. of S€ otparnyot tev Svpaxogiav pera Tod kal és 65. I. 
ra @dXa Oapoeiv Kai eivar ev Siavoia Kai dvev Tovrer iéva mapeoxevdsat 
emt Kardyny x.t.X. 

maperxevaoba seems to be a repetition of jromdcda. As the 
Catanaeans were prepared to receive them, so the Syracusans were 
already eager to have everything ready for the expedition. The 
perfect may be translated as a present, ‘to have got all things 
ready ’=‘ to have all things in readiness.’ For a similar pleonastic 
description of a fact by the indirect antecedents of it cp. iv. 9 fin. 
emondcacbat avtods yyeiro mpobuphcecBar. 

But the sense is not very good, and it has been suggested 
that mapecxevdoba is a gloss on jrowdoOa, which has found its way 
into the text. 


kat avrol (fn yap Kal trav Evppayov Sedwovvrioe kal GddAou tives BS. 1. 
mapioav) mpoeirov mavdnuel macw e€évar Svpakociors. 

ydp expresses the reason why at this particular moment the 
Syracusans wanted to go and attack Catana, viz. because their 
forces were now collected. 


e&€Bawov és Td kata TO Ovpmeeiov. 65. 3. 
I. e. at the point of the great harbour just opposite or in a line 
with the temple of Zeus Olympius on the south bank of the river 
Anapus. Cp. vi. 97 init. oydvres xara tov Aéovra Kadovpevor. 


paxpas ovens ths 6800 adrois, 66. I. 
The distance from Catana to Syracuse by sea is about thirty 
miles, by land much longer. 


66. I. 


66. I. 


66. I. 


67. 3. 


68. 3. 
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qKurr’ ay avrovs kai €v TO Epy@ Kal mpd avrov AumAceLy. 

év with the future infinitive occurs in four other passages of 
Thucydides, ii. 80 fin., v. 82 fin., viii. 25 fin., 71. init. It is 
therefore unnecessary to alter the reading here. 


TH pev yap Tetxia Te Kal oikia eipyov kal Sévdpa Kai ip, mapa de 
TO Kpnpvoi. 

The Athenians occupied part of a line of low heights reaching 
from the promontory north of the bay of Dascon (now Punta 
Caderini) to the temple of Zeus Olympius. They were thus pro- 
tected on the right by the cliffs which formed the north-west face 
of the heights, and on the left by the marsh Cyané, and by houses, 
perhaps those in the neighbourhood of the temple (cp. 4 & 7@ 
’Odupmeig modixvn, vii. 4 fin.), which was not yet guarded by the 
enemy. The erection of a fort upon the shore of Dascon was 
intended to protect them against an attack, whether by land or 
sea, upon their right flank. 


mapd te Tas vais cravpopa ennéay, cai émt to Adoxov epupa... 
@pOwoayv K.T.r. 

Adoxev, either 1)* a bay inside the Great Harbour, cp. Diod. 
Sic. xiii. 13, 6 yap Etpupédar .. . dmehnpOn mpds tov kédmov roy Ado- 
kava pév Kadotpevor, id 8 t&v Supakoolov xarexsuevov: xiv. 72, Td 
mpos t@ Adoxm xewpiov: or 2) a place on the shore of the bay, 
cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Adoxay, Sixedias x@piov’ Dduoros exry Sexedckav, 


eis Tov TAnppvpwoy kal Adokeva. 


péedrovor S€ rois "A@nvaiois mporéepos emtyerpnoew 6 Nikias KaTtd Te 
Ovn émumapiov Exacta Kai Edpmace rode mapexehevero. 

Evpract is used as if eOveow éxdorors had preceded instead of 
kata €6vn émimapiov exaora, ‘ passing along one nation after another, 
and to all, he spoke as follows.’ 


mapaothnr@ S€ Tut Kai Téde, TOAU Te ard THs Nperépas airav eivat Kal mpos 
yi ovdepmea Gidia, Hvtwa pt avrol paxdpevor krnceade. 
A topic of encouragement found in Homer, Il. xv. 735 foll._— 
hé Twas paper civat docontipas dricce 


7 - a» a ae 8 , Xx A 5. v. . 
HE TL TELXOS ApELov, © K avOpact Aovyoy apvvat ; 
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ov pev te oxeddv eote Téds TUpyols apapvia, 68. 3. 
Re Te , xe , Pe » E 

7K dmapuvaiperO” érepadrkea Shpov Exovres 

> > > A , , , , 

Gr’ év yap Tpoer medio mika Owpynkraor, 

mévt@ keKAipevor, éxds HueOa marpidos ains* 


TO. €v xEpot Hows, ov pettxin mod€povo 
D€v xep , ob petdxin modépou0. 


of pev yap, Ore wept marpidos torat 6 dyav, ym dé, dre obK ev TaTpid:, 68. 3. 
é& fs kpartety Set H pr padtws drroxwpeiv. 

There is a slight irregularity in é€ js, the definite antecedent & 
ov marpid: having to be supplied from the indefinite ot« év marpid:. 
Cp. iv. 126 init. of ye pydé dws Todtter@y Tovodtwv ijere, ev ats ov 


TodAol OAiyer apyovow, adda Tretdveav paddov éAdooous. 


of 8€ Svpaxdoror dmpooddknror pev ev TE KOLPG TovT@ joav as Ady BO. I. 
paxovpevot, kai Ties aitois eyyis Tis médews ovens Kal d&mrehnbeoar. 

‘ The Syracusans did not expect at that moment that they would 
have to fight immediately.’ In the next clause émeAn\vOecar is the 
reading of a great majority of MSS., but deAnAvdecar is required by 
the context. 


Spws S€ ok dy oidpevor adic rods “AOnvaiovs mporépous émedOciv, cai 69. I. 
dua rdxous dvaykaCspevor duivacba, dvadaBdvres Ta dada evOds avremjecar. 
_ 8ps refers both to what precedes and to what follows. ‘But never- 
theless, i. e. notwithstanding their want of skill (and) although they 
did not think that the Athenians would be the attacking party,’etc. 


émevra 8€ év mapépyp Kai ef ri GAdo Evyxaracrpeyapévais pGoy adirois 69. 3. 
StraKkovceTat. 

No certain parallel is found for draxovcera in the passive sense, 
which the meaning of the passage requires here. But the alteration 
of imaxovcera into imaxovoovra (évyxaraorpeydpevoe being read with 
one good MS. Pal.) is too great a departure from the text. And 
there is no reason why traxovcopa should not, like other future 
middles, orepnoecOa, iii. 2 fin., Brdyovra, vi. 64 med., ddicnoecOa, vi. 
87 med., be used passively, merely because it is the substitute in 
common use for the future active. 


rovs d€ dvOecraras ToAv-peif@ EexmArnEw ph viK@pevous Tapéexer. 90: %; 
See note on English text. 


105:2: 


70. 4. 


a2 


72. 3. 
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TapeppyyvuTo On kai To GAN orpdrevpa Tay Svpaxocioy, 


See note on v. 73. I. 


of 5€ Supaxdoror aOporOevres es thv "EXwpivny ddév kal ws éx Tay map- 
dvrov Evytakdpevct, €s Te TO "OAvpmeeiov Opws apav aitdy mapémepav 
gudakny, Seioavres k.t.d. 

Notwithstanding their defeat and confusion, they did not neglect 
to protect the Olympieum. 


XElmov Te yap hy, Kal Tov TéAEnov avTdbev TroveicOat ovm@ éddxer Suvarov 
elvat, mp dv imméas te petanéuwow ex tov "AOnvay kai ex tav avTdbev 
Evuppdxyev dyeipwow,... Td Te adda, Kal cirov kal dow déo1, mapacKev- 
dowvrat, as és TO €ap émtxetpnoortes Tais Suvpakoveats. 

cai before cirovy answers, not to ré before adda, which connects 
the whole clause with the preceding part of the sentence, but to 
cai before éewy déor. 


THY pev yap yvopny aitay ody’ noonoba, tHv de dragiav Paya. ov 
perro tocoirdv ye AepOjvat, Goov eixds civat, GAKwS TE Tois mpaerois Ta 
‘EAAjver éumetpia, Budtas as eimeivy XetpoTexvats, dvTAywvicasievous. 

The MSS. all read xeporéxvas, with three exceptions. In one 
good MS. (Aug.) an « is written over xeporéxvas, in another (Cl.) 
xéetporéxvars is corrected into xeiporéxvas, and in one of less authority, 
(m, Bekker’s G.) xetporéxvas is inserted in the margin. 

1) Classen, who defends xe:poréxvas, says that xecporéxms in yan 
authors means an ordinary working man in contrast to one who 
pursues some higher occupation, as in English we might oppose 
a mere handicraftsman or operative to a soldier. According to 
this rendering the Syracusans are described as common workmen 
(xesporéxvas) without military training (iéras), opposed to the 
Athenians, who are the first soldiers in Hellas. 

But the word xesporéxyns is thus taken quite literally and widhcae 
regard to the context, whereas the juxtaposition of id:érys rather 
suggests 2)* the common opposition between unskilled persons 
and those trained in particular arts (id@rae and rexvira). The 
word is applied to a skilled physician in Hippocrates, De Vet. Med. 
i. 10 (7), 6 Kahetpevos inrpos kai dpodoynpévas xerporéxvns, and to a 
skilled soldier in Dion Cassius, who may perhaps be imitating this 
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passage, 50. 16, cai mavris cidous paxns ei rocodroy xeuporéxvar eore 72. 3. 
dare rai xa Eavrovs Exaoroe PoBepoi trois dvremaAors eivat, 

adXos re, which is equivalent in sense to addes re kai, introduces 
a new consideration. ‘The participle dvraywrcapevovs agrees with 
the subject of AePOqva, and ré really connects the clause with the 
preceding rv dé dragiay Baya, from which, in order to supply a 
grammatical construction, a suppressed clause such as dragiga Bhad- 
Gévras must be understood with AePOjva, ‘considering that they 
not‘only were injured by their want of discipline but had to fight 
against the best soldiers in Hellas.’ Or the clause to be supplied 
may be more general, cp. Hermann, ad Viger. p. 779, who explains 
the phrase, ‘per se—-quod non additum cogitatione suppletur— 
alioque modo.’ Cp. Isocr. Panegyr. (iv.) 73, Soxet d5€ pou wai mepi 
rav mpds Tods BapBdpovs Th wddet mempaypevwr mpoonxery eimeiv, GAKws T 
éretd}) Kai Tov Aéyov KateoTnaduny Tepl THs THyEpovias Ths em’ exeivous. 

Although the general sense of dddws te and dAdos te kai is the 
same, it should be observed that the reference in d\das is different. 
fos te xai=‘ both for other reasons and because, etc. dAdos 
re=‘(for various reasons) and in another way, namely, because,’ 
etc. 


dvOpetas pev opiow trapxovons, evtagias b€ és ta Epya mpooyevonerns 72. 4, 
enidocew yap appédrepa atta. 

‘For both these things would improve,’ not ‘of themselves’ 
(Classen), an explanation which introduces a needless subtlety, 
and is inconsistent with the position of aira. atird, as elsewhere, 
(cp. mpoopacba aird, c. 78 fin. below) =radra. . 


Tous Te oTpatnyovs kai ddiyous Kai av’toxpdropas xphvar éheoOat, Kai '72. 5. 
Gpdaat-avrois TO SpKtoy F piyy eave apxew Ory dy éniotovra.. 

ro épxoy, not ‘the usual oath,’ which would be at variance with 
the context; for Hermocrates is evidently proposing something 
new. ‘The article is explained by the words which immediately 
follow; 1 épxov=‘this oath, namely, that the Syracusans would 
suffer them to command according to the best of their judgment,’ 


jpépas 8€ peivavtes wept rpeis Kal Sexa of "AOnvaior, ws exetudfovro cui ta 74, 2, 


74. 2; 


76. 


76; 0. 


76. 3. 
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emitndeva ovK elxov Kal mpovxaper ovder, dredOdrres és Ndgfov Kal oTavpwpa 
mept ro otpardmedov Toinodpevot avtov Svexeiuagov. 

és Ndfov kai OpGxas oravpwpa (Or cravpepara) is found in nearly 
every MS. ©paxas may be a corruption of xdpaxas, and this again 
a gloss on oratpwpa or cravpmpara. Classen, following the in- 
genious suggestion of Pluygers, Mnemos. xi. p. 92, regards @paxas 
as a corruption of épia cai (OPIAKAI, OPAIKAC), which may have 
been the reading of the Scholiast. Hesychius explains épioy, 
reixiopa, ppaypdv: also épra, ra vewpia. But both the word and’ the 
explanation are too uncertain to justify the conjecture. 


With this speech of Hermocrates at Camarina should be com- | 
pared his former speech at Gela in the year 424, especially iv. 60, 
61 with vi. 77, 78. 


Od rHv mapodcay Siva tov ’AOnvaiwr, & Kapaprvaiot, py adthy Kata- 
mraynre Seloavtes emperBevoducba, GAAa paddov Tos peddovras dn’ adray 
Adyous, mply Te kal pay akovoat, ph Spas tetowow. Kove yap és Ti 
Sixehiav mpopdcer péev 7 muvOaverbe, Siavoia Sé jv mwavres tovoodpev. 

yap is explanatory of Seicavres pi tpas meicwow. ‘ For whatever 
they may say, the truth is.’ 


TH 5é ata ida exeivd re €rxov Kal ra evOdde viv meipovrat, 


‘On the same principle,’ cp. note on iii. 62. 2. 


yepoves yap yevdpevor Exdvrav tay Te "Iaver kal doa amd ohOv joav 
Eippaxot as émt rod Mndov tiwpia, Tobs péev Aewroorpariay, Tods Sé én” 
ddAnAous otparevew, ToIs 8 ds éxdoros Twa elxovairiay edmpeni emevey- — 
kdvTes, KaTeoTpeWavro. 

axd opév. Either 1)* ‘any who were descended from them and 
became their allies,’ for there were such besides the Ionians, cp. i. 
12 fin. "Iwvas pev "AOnvaioe kat vnoiwrady rods moAdods @xicav. Or 2) 
‘any others who of their own free choice were their allies.’ dad 
copay is then merely a variation of éxévrav. ; 

The accusatives rots pév . .. rods 8¢ are governed by kare- 
otpéavro, In rois 8¢ which follows, the construction is changed 
from the accusative to the dative by attraction with éxdvros... 


€meveyKovTes. 
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To 1) it may be objected that, a great part of the allies not 76, 3. 
being descended from the Athenians, the description is more or 
less inaccurate. This however is not a serious objection. Hermo- 
crates is the speaker, and the words are intended to put strongly 
the guilt of the Athenians. He means to imply that those whom 
they enslaved were their own descendants. 2) again may seem to 
require the more usual éavréy or opav airav. Cp. however i. 25 
med. €AOdvres d€ of "Emddpmor és tv KéptvOov xara 7d pavteiov mapédocay 
THY aroutay, Téy Te oikioTHY drodekvivtes GOV ex KopivOov dvta k.T.d.? 
ii. 65 fin. cal od mpdrepoy évédocay i) aitoi ev odiot xara ras idias dia- 
opas mepirecdytes eoghadnoav: vii. 5 init, rots Aidois ypapevos ods of 
’AOnvaiot mporapeBddovro opiow: viii. 10 med. ras yap tév Xiwy éxra 
vais év TO apibuo peta hav Exovtes ov moras evdurCov: viii. 105 med. 
mpw of IeNorovynowt...ipEavro peper tut ohOv araxrérepor yevéer Oa: 
cp. the ordinary use of the pronoun in the words which immediately 
follow,—yvdvres S5€ of mept rov OpacvBovror, tas emt dior vais éme- 


“ xovoas... edOds itvavro xr. (See Kriiger, note on ii. 65. 9.) 


i) pévopev Eas dv exaorot Kata odes AnPOaper, eiddres, Ott tatty pdvov 77, 2. 
Gdroi éopev, kal épavres avrovs émt Tobto Td ElSos rperopevous, GoTE 
Tods pe Adyors Hey Sticrdvar, Tods 82 Evppdxyov edrids exmodeyodv mpds. 
adAnAous, Tots dé ds Exdorors Te mpoonves A€yortes SUvavTat Kakoupyetv. 

tovro 70 eidos, ‘this manner of action,’ cp. note on iii. 62. 2. 

kaxoupyeiv stands in a double construction, with dvvayra and with 
éore. Most editors supply Aéyew, not xaxoupyeivy, with dvvavrat, but 
in that case we should not have expected Aéyovres to come between 
és and 8ivayra, The order would have been, rots 8¢ és éxdoros te 
mpoonves Sivayrat Néyortes Kakoupyeiv, aS in 76. 3, Tois & ws Exdoros 
... emeveykdvres: see above. éxdorots as well as rois is put in the 
dative after A¢yorres, not in the accusative after xaxovpyeiv. For the 
change rods pév, rods dé, rois Sé, cp. preceding note. 


evOupnOnre ob mept ths éuns paddor, ev tow dé kal ths éavrod dua ev rH 78, 1, 
Cel ¢ * s Saar 4 a > ‘3 
eu) axovpevos, TosovTm dé Kal dodadéctepor, do@ od mpodiepOappevov 
> “a * ‘ , > , ‘ ” > -~ 4 > ° 
€pnov, €xov Se Evppaxov eye, Kat obK Epypov, dywmeira’ rdéy Te "A@nvaioy 
pl) Ti Tod Supaxociov €xOpay Kokdcacba, +i S eu mpopdce Thy éxetvou 
didlav ovx focov BeBaricacbar BovreoOar. 

VOL. I. ce 


78. 1. 


78. 2. 


78. 4. 
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otk ésnuov is the reading of all the MSS., gpyuos being merely 
inserted by another hand in three. 

1)* We may substitute gpnyos, with Bekker. 

Or 2) pnuov may refer to the allies of Syracuse (vi. 67 med.). 
But the new thought, ‘ but will have me for his ally, and an ally 
not destitute of friends,’ could not well be thus incidentally intro- 
duced. 

Or 3) épnpov may be referred to Eywy 8€ gippayoy epé, ‘he will 
have me for his friend, and I shall not be left destitute :’—or, ‘I 
shall be his ally, as he will be mine,’ that is, ‘we shall form a — 
mutual alliance.’ The obscure play of words is in the manner of 
Thucydides. 

Or 4) with épnpoy may be supplied dyaéva from dyeavicacOa, épnpos - 
being used as in épnyn (din, etc.), though in a different sense. 

Ti exeivov diriay, lit. ‘is quite as desirous of making sure of his 
friendship’—of course in the bad sense of making the Camarinaean 
his subject. We may translate, ‘what he really wants is to make © 
rather too fast a friend of him,’ or ‘establish a friendship with 
him from which he will never free himself,’ or ‘make a friend and 
something more of him,’ But it is difficult to reproduce the half 
expressed irony of the passage. 


ovk avOpwrivns Suvapews Botdnow edmifes 
The word fovAyow is emphatic, ‘he hopes for what he wishes, 
and his wish is not to be accomplished by the power of man.’ 


kai pddcora elds fv byas, & Kapapwvaior, dudpous dvras kal Ta Sevrepa 
xwvduvevoovtas mpoopacba aita Kai ju) padakas, dovep viv, Evppayeiv, 
aitovs 5€ mpos mpas pGddov idvras, Gwep, «i és Tv Kapapwaiay mpOrov 
ddixovro of "A@nvain, Seduevor dv éwexahetoe, Taita ex rod dpoiov Kat 
viv Tapaxedevopevous, Stas pyndev évBdcopuev, haiverOar, 

Grep Sedpevor dv érexadeiobe, raita mapaxehevopevors haiverGat k.T.d., 
‘as you would have been entreating us, so you should now be 
exhorting us, not to give way.’ There is a slight flaw in the double 
reference of the words Gras pydev évdacouev, which apply better to 
the actual than to the supposed case. They are suitable in the 
mouth of a Camarinaean, encouraging Syracuse by the offer of help, 
when Syracuse has been attacked first; but not equally appropriate 
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when a Camarinaean is asking help from Syracuse because Camarina-78. 4. 
has been attacked first. 


kal Sewvov ef exeivor pev Td Epyov Tod Kahod Sixardpatos dxomrevovres 79. 2. 
Gdéyws cappovoicw, tyeis 8 edddyo mpopdcer rots pev picer wodepuiovs 
BovheoGe dpereiv, ros S€ Ere padrov hice Evyyeveis pera trav éxdiorwy 
diadeipa, 

70 épyoy «.7.A., ‘suspecting that there is no real ground for the 
fair-seeming plea,’ or, in other words, that the appeal to the tie © 
of kindred is all a pretence. 

bpeis edddyp mpopdce has been explained, r) ‘ you urging a spe- 
cious pretext,’ i.e. that of your previous alliance with the Athenians. 

But the context seems to require 2)* that edddye should corres- 
pond in meaning to dddyws. ‘ Whereas the Rhegians act prudently 
(in rejecting the Athenians and Leontines) without being able to 
give a reason for it, you, who have a reason to give for doing the 
same, make friends of your natural enemies, and enemies of those 
who by a nearer tie of nature are your kindred.’ ctAdy@ mpogdce: is 
loosely connected with the verb, being a dative not of manner but 
of circumstance. Not, ‘ you taking advantage of a plausible ex- 
cuse for accepting the Athenians,’ but, ‘ you having a good reason 
for doing otherwise.’ It might appear unreasonable that the 
Rhegians, who were Ionians, should refuse to join the Athenians ; 
but there was every reason why the Camarinaeans, who were 
Dorians, should not join them. 


@ote ovK aOpdovs ye Svras eixds dOupciv, ievar &€ es tiv Evppaxiav BO, 1. 
mpoOupdrepov, 

With ovx cixds aOvpety must be supplied in sense jpas, with iévaz, 
tpas (Classen). 

igvat és thy Evppaxlav. The Camarinaeans were already allies of 
the Syracusans, and had sent a few men to their aid (c. 67 fin.), 
but they did not enter heartily into the alliance, and were disposed 
to wait upon fortune. teva: és ryv Evppaxiay must therefore mean 
‘enter into the alliance,’ in the sense, not of joining a new alliance, 
but of taking a more energetic part in an old one. Cp. pi) padakds, 
Sonep viv, Euppaxeiv, C. 78 fin, léva is dependent upon eixés, detached 

Cee 
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80. 1. from ovk dOpdous ye dvras eixds, mpoOvpdrepov may be taken either. 
1) as a resolved comparative, cp. note on ii, 40. 1, ‘there is no 
reason why you should despair, but there is a reason why instead 
of despairing you should enter into the alliance heartily,’ (in which 
case the clause=paddov dé ikvar és tiv Evppayiay mpobipas); or 2) 
‘you should enter into it more heartily than you do.’ In either 
case the general sense is the same. 


80. 2. ov yap Epy@ tao, domep TH Sixar@pari eoriw. 
‘For this course (ré pnSerépors Bonbeiv) is not impartial in fact, as 
it is in the statement of right,’ i.e. in the abstract. 


80.5. ckomeire ody Kali aipeiobe 45n 4} Thy adrixa dxwddves Sovdelav, } Koy 
mrepryevopevor peO npav rovade te pi alaxpas dSeomdras aPelv, kal ri 
mpos nas €xOpav ph ay Bpaxeiav yevouevny Siaduyetv. 

ay, in «ay before repryevdpevor, is to be taken with dSeondras AaBeiv, 
duadvyeiv, not ‘subjection,’ ‘escape,’ but ‘the chance’ or ‘danger 
of subjection,’ ‘the hope of escape.’ 


82. 2. 7 peév ody péyioroy papripioy aitos elmev, Sti of "lwves det ToTE TONE LOL 
tois Awptedoivy ciow. exer S€ Kal olTws* pets yap "lwves dvres MeNo- 
trovyyators Awptedor Kal mArcioow odor Kal mapokodow eoxeydueba dr 
tpér@ yxtoTa abTav STakougdpe0a. : 

éxet b€ kal otras is not ‘ put for kai Exe 8é ovrws,’ but cai emphasizes 
ovrws. ‘And it is even’ or ‘ exactly so,’ 
airéy is the genitive after imaxovedueba, and is the resumption of 

Ilehorovynoiots, which is a, dative of relation, and not governed by 

braxovodpeba, ‘For we Ionians, having regard to the Peloponne- 

sians who are Dorians, and more numerous than we,’ etc. 


, 

82. 3.  avrol 8€ ray bd Baciei mpdrepor dvrawv Hyepdves KATAOTAYTES OLKOUBLEV, 

vopicavtes ixor dy td edorovynciots otras civar, Sivapw exovtes 7 

Gpvvovpeba, kai, és Td dxpiBes eimeiv, OBE Gdixws KaTaotpepdpevor Tous 

te”"Iwvas Kal vnowwras ods Evyyeveis haciv dvras judas Svpaxdovn dedov- 

Adoba. 

airol 8¢ x.r.A. ‘ Being once established as chiefs of the king’s 

former subjects, remain in that position:’ olxoduev is a more 
concrete eoper. 
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kal,,. ov0€ ddikws karaotpeydpevos is connected with vopioarres k.7.d., 82. 3. 
to which Stvayw exovres is subordinate, being the explanation of 
obras. ovdé qualifies 1)* ddikas xaraorpeapevor, ‘and, to speak 
plainly, neither was there any injustice in their subjugation,’ or 2) 
ddixws only, ‘and, on the strictest principles, their subjugation was 
no more unjust than it was inexpedient.’ 


kai ovk érdApnoay droardvres Ta olkeia POeipa, Somep jpeis exdurdvres 82. 4. 
tiv médw, Souretavy Sé adroi re €BovdovTo xal jpiv Td abTd emeveyxeiv. 
av0 Sv Géol te Svres dua dpyopev, Ste te vavriKdv mrciordy te kal 83. I. 
mpobvpiav ampopactcrov maperxspeba és Trovs “EAAnvas, Kal Site Kal TH 
M7d@ étoipws Todto Spavtes obror Hyas €Bdramrrov, dpa Sé ris mpds 
IleAorovynciovs ioxvos dpeydpevor. 

7 avrd, scil, SovAeiav. Cp. note on iii. 47. 5. 

dua d€ answers to afuoi re dvres, and xal didte to dri Te. 

rodro may refer either 1)* to SovAeiav above, rovro Spavres=Sov- 
Aevorres, Or 2) to some general idea to be gathered from the 
words immediately preceding, mpoOvpiay drpopdotcrov mapecyopeba, 
‘doing the like for the Persian,’ i.e. serving the interests of the 
Persian as we served the interests of the Hellenes. 

kat after 8iore may be taken either 1) with the whole clause, 
which it contrasts with the preceding clause, ‘because we were 
fighting in the cause of liberty, whereas they, being the willing 
slaves of the Persian, were doing us a mischief,’ or 2) with ré M7de, 
‘of the very Persian with whom we were fighting our battles.’ 

kai ov Kahdrerroupeda, as 7 Tov BapBapov pdvor Kabeddvres cixdras 8B, 2, 
apxopev K.T.A. 

ov xad\terrovpeba, which is the true reading, and is found in some 
MSS., has been corrupted in the majority, including the best, into 
ovk GAXo, OF ovK GAA@, Erdpeba. 


Kal viv Tis jperépas dodadeias evexa kai evOdde mapdvres dpdpev kai 83. 2. 
tpiv taita Evudéporra. 

Reading 1) ratra, ‘ the purpose for which we come,’ understood 
from év6dSe mapdvres, or 2) tavrd, ‘that the same things are expedient 
for us both.” Cp. i. 124 init. etrep BeBadraroy 7rd taita Evpdpépovra 


83. 3. 


84. 3. 


85,1. 


85. 3. 


SG. 5. 
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kat médeot kai idtoras eivar «.7.A., Where a similar appeal is made 
to community of interest, and where there is a similar doubt about 
the reading. 


6 Xadkideds ... Edrpqpopos piv dmapacxevos dv kal xpypara povov 
épor. 

Contributing money, and not, like Chios and at the beginning 
of the war Lesbos, ships. 


avdpi 8€ rupdvv@ ) moder apxyy exovon ovdév Groyov 6 ru Evphepor. 

For dvdpi 8¢ rupdvv@ x.7.A. cp. ii.63 med. as rupavvida yap dn Exere 
(ray dpxnv): iii, 37 init. od oxorodvres Gre Tupawida Exere tiv apxny: 
for ovdév adoyov k.7.A. Cp. Vv. 89 Sixaa pév ev TG dvOpameig Aéyw amd 
Tis tons dvdykns xpiverat, Svvata S€ of mpotxovres mpdogovet, Kat ot 
dobeveis Evyywpovo.: and for the general tenour of the argument, 
the speech of the Athenians at Sparta, i. 73-78. 


dare kat ravOdde eixds mpds Td AvorTeAodv Kal  éyouev es Supakoctous 
Séos xabioracOa, 

The reference is to c. 83 fin. elpjxapev... ra evOdde 8d 7d adrd 
(scil. d€os) jjeew pera trav Pitov dopahas xaraotnodpevor. The relative 
clause 6 déyopev, 1) follows the article=xal mpds 74 déos 6 A€yopev, OF 
2) & A€youev may refer to the whole clause, ‘as we say,’ =as Aéyouer. 


kat drm tadra py Soxet, ats TO Epyov cdeyxer’ TS yap mpdrepov Has 
emmydyecGe otk addov twa mpoceiovres PdBov 7, ei meproiropeca dpas 
ind Supakocios yeveoba, Gre kai abrot Kivduvevooper. kat viv ov ~‘katov, 
@mep kal fpas ngwodre Méyp weibev, tH aro amoreiv, odd’, Gre Suvdmer 
peiLove mpds Thy Tavde icxdy mapeoper, tmomrevecba, mov dé paAXov 
Toide amioreiv. ( 

aird 7d épyov k.t.d., ‘ the fact convicts him,’ i. e. the fact which the 
speaker is just going to mention, that the fear of Syracuse had 
induced the other cities of Sicily to invite the Athenians. 

duvdper peifom mpds tiv ravde icxyiv. 1) These words might of 
themselves mean, ‘with a force disproportioned to the strength 
of Syracuse :’ a thought which has already been expressed by 
Thucydides himself, vi. 31 fin. cat 6 orddos oty focov ToAuns Te 
OapBe cat dyews Aapmpdrynte repiBdnros eyevero 7 oTpatias mpos ovs 
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enjecay trepBorj. But this interpretation is inconsistent with the 86. 1. 
context. Admitting that Thucydides is not always exact in 
rhetorical proprieties (cp. note on c. 87. 4 infra), yet such a 
thought would not be suggested by an orator whose object was 
to minimize rather than to magnify the power of Athens. Cp. 
oide 5€ od orparoréde, moder Sé peiove rhs nyerépas mapovaias éroikoivtes 
ipiv dei re emBovdevovar x.7.r. just below. : 

It is better therefore 2)* to take peifon in the sense of ‘ greater 
than before.’ The words are closely connected with the preced- 
ing sentence, which refers to the earlier Athenian expedition, 7 
yap mpérepov ipas éxnydyerbe... Kar viv oy dixaov Krr. Cp. iv. 1 
init. of pév Supaxdoror. .. PoBovpevor tods *AGnvaiovs pH... more olor 
peilove mapackeuy émééwow. 

peifov. mpos tiv ravde icxiv, ‘greater than before, so as to be 
proportioned to their strength, a condensed argument excusing 
the magnitude of the armament by the power of Syracuse with 
which it had to cope. 


el Te Kal yevopevot Kaxol KaTepyacaipeba K.T.r. 86. 3. 
Scil. ryv Suxediay, ‘and if we should turn rascals and conquer 
’ Sicily,’ a mocking answer to the insinuations of Hermocrates, c. 76, 
77 supra, and 80 med. rods S€ od« éxadicarte Kaxovs yevér Oa (Classen). 


dei te emBovdevovat, kal dr Gy Katpovy AdBoow ExdoTou ovk anacw* 86. 3. 
(era Sé kat GAAa 75y Kat ra és Acovrivovs). 

éxdarov, either 1) neuter, ‘for making their several attempts,’ or 
2) masculine, ‘of attacking each individual state.’ The latter 
agrees better with the words which follow. 

eeréay dé kat @Ada k.7.A,, either 1) ‘ they have given other proofs,’ = 
aa Seiypara ear, or better 2) taking edecay absolutely, and dda 
as the remote accusative, ‘in other ways they have given proof.’ 


iy ei tO dndntr@ 7 Gmpakrov édoere amehOciv 7} Kal ohadreicay, Er 86, 5. 


BoudjceoGe Kai modAoorbv pdpiov airs ideiv, Ste obdev Ett TEpavet 
mapayevdpevov dpiv. 

This is the rhetorical answer to Hermocrates’ words in c. 78 
med. kat i yyopy dudpro., trois abvrod Kakois ddopupbels Tay’ dv tows Kal 


Tois €pois ayabois more BovAnOein adbis POovicat. 


86. 5. 


87. 4. 
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dre ovdev &rt mepavei is a reflection of the Athenians, not a part of 
the wish attributed to the Camarinaeans. There would be no force 
in saying, ‘you will wish to have an army at a time when you 
ére=‘ but then it will be of no 


know it will be of no use to you; 
use to you.’ 

év Tavri ‘yap Tas xwpio kal @ pr dmdpxopev 6 Te oiduevos adixnoeo Oat Kad 
émBovretov Sid Td Eroipnv ireiva eArida TH pev avTuTuXEly émckouplas ad’ 


jpav, Te S€ ef AEopev ph ddeets eivar xrvSuvederv, dppdrepor dvaykdLovra 


7 n , > x. 
. 6 pev dxov cohpoveiv, 6 & dmpaypdvas cofecOar, rtavtny ody THY KowRpy 


7@ Te deopévg kal ipiv viv mapodtoay dopdderay py amdonabe, GdX’ e&ird- 
cartes TOS GANots pel?” Hudv Tois Svpakociors avtt Tov det pvrddooecOa 
airovs kai dvtemPoudedoal wore x TOO Spolou petaddPere. 

dvriruxeiv, avi, not ‘against the enemy,’ but ‘in redress of the 
wrong.’ 

pry adecis eivae kuvdvvevew, either 1) ‘that they will not be without 
fear of danger :’ xwduvevew being the remote object of the verbal 
idea contained in ddeccis, and nearly equivalent to rod kyduvevew: 
or 2) taking xuSvvet'ew in a sense nearly akin to the Platonic, ‘that 
they are likely to have reason for fear.’ But xwévvevew is not used 
in this sense by Thucydides, except perhaps in iv. 117 fin. rois 
€x Tov icov duvvdpevor Kwdvuvevew Kal xparnoew, where the meaning is 
doubtful, see note. In either case ddecis, though in the plural, refers 
to ro dé preceding. 

dvayka{ovrat is applicable properly to the first member of the 
following clause, improperly to the second. But the emphatic 
position of adudérepor shows that this experiment in language was 
intentional. ; 

The orator has now passed on to a new point not quite con- 
sistent with the preceding. a) Athens is not strong enough to do 
the Sicilians any harm, 4) Athens is always at hand, powerful to 
redress their wrongs. 

rois d\Aots, scil. those of the Sicilians who had joined Athens. 

€k Tod dpoiov, ‘so as to put yourselves on a level with Syracuse.’ 

kal dvremBovdedoa, ‘to plot in return against them, as they have 
plotted against you.” Cp. ili. 12 fin. e yap Svvarol fpev ék rod toov 


‘> ~ eit “~ a a 
kal dvremBoudedoat kal ayTipedAnjoat, Ti eer Nas eK TOD Spotov én’ exeivots 
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eivat; and for the use of dvremPovdedoa cp. i. 33 fin. jpérepov 8 ad 87. 4.5. 
épyov mporepjoa ...kal mpoemBovdevew avrois paddov 7) avremBovdevew. 
Where however dvremBovdcvew, being contrasted with mpoemBovdevew, 
is represented as an undesirable, not as here a desirable, state. 

peradaBere may be r) ‘take up a new policy,’ cp. vi. 18 med. «i 
pay kal ra emerndedpara és 7d dpotoy peradneoGe : 2) ‘share with the 
Syracusans in a policy of aggression ;’ 3) ‘share with our other 
allies in a policy of active defence.’ In the 2nd case pera- is a 
repetition of dyri- in dvremBovdedoa and of é« rod dyuolov, in the 3rd 


of eLiadoavres trois dAXats. 


oi b€ Kapapwaica érerdvOerav rowvde* tois pev "AOnvaias edvor joav, 88, 1. 
mhiy Kad” Scov ci Thy Sixehiav govto airovs SovkogerOa, Trois 5¢ Supako- 
ciots del kata Td Spopov dSidqopor. 

mriyv xu? dcov ei ...@ovro would be more naturally expressed 
many et te govto, ef adds a further qualification to mAjy caf dcov 
@ovro, ‘in so far as the Camarinaeans thought, if they did think,’ 
or ‘in as far as they may have thought, that the Athenians were 
going to enslave Sicily.’ No exact parallel is quoted for this use 
of xa& gcov «i. But such a pleonasm or reduplication, (cp. v. 76 fin. 
dvo Ady... Tov per, Kal d re ef BovrAovrat rrodepeiv, Tov 8, ds et elpHyny 
éyew,) is more probable than the insertion, in all the MSS. (except 
a bad one (Lugd.) which reads xa) of ei, which Reiske here pro- 
poses to omit. 


kal of pév mpos Ta media padov Trav SiKeh@v UmyKoot dvres TOY Supaxo- 88. 4. 
aiov ot moNdol ddheothKerav’ ray S€ TH perdyaay éydyvTwy adrdvopot ovoat 
kai mpérepov det [ai] oixyoers edOvs, mhijy ddéyor, pera Tav ’AOnvaiov joav. 

adeornxecay, ‘had taken their stand aloof, i.e. stood aloof. 
Cp. vii. 7 med. ddeoryxes tod modeyov. That the word cannot 
mean ‘had revolted,’ is shown a) by the opposition of the follow- 
ing clause, r@v 8€ tiv peodyaay «.r.d., 5) by the comparison of vi. 
103 med.: for there many of the Sicels are described as revolting 
from Syracuse for the first time. of roAdoé has been corrected into 
od modXol, but the emendation is unnecessary, and not of pév but the 
gen. ray pev mpds ta media x7... WOuld be required with od oddoi, 
though the nom. of pev may stand with of moAXol. 


88. 4. 


89. 2. 


89. 3- 


82. 4. 


89. 5. 
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oixnoets, ‘settlements,’ lit. dwelling-places, as in i. 6 init. dca ras 
adpdkrous oixnoes: Plato, Laws, 681 A, ray oixjcewv rovrav pertévev 
avfavopévev ek trav éAatrévev kai mpatwy. Bekker inserts the article 
before oixjaets, which then governs rav...éxévrov. But there still 
remains an awkwardness in the expression ai oixnoetspera trav’ A@nvaiov 
joav. It is better a) with the MSS. to omit the article; 4) to govern 
the genitive ray ...éxdvrwv by the words ed@ds mAny drtyo, ‘at once 
all but a few of the inland people ;’ (wAqv dAiyoo=‘ most,’ mavres whip 
odtyot); and c) to take airdvoyor...oixnras either as a nominative 
absolute, or in apposition with the main subject, ‘nearly all of 
those who inhabited the mainland, having been always independent 
settlements, joined the Athenians.’ 


trav & ipav mpoydver thy mpokeviav tpav Kara Te eyKAnpa ameumdv- 
TOV K.T.A. 

jpav, the reading of all the MSS., has been altered, perhaps with 
reason, by Haacke, into éyév. 


+ a“ >” 7 , > ~ , > >» > , , ‘ 
kai viv, €l Tis KaL TéTE Ev TH TacyxeELW OK ecikdT@s @pyifeTd pot, peTa 
Tov dAnbois cxorav avarebéoba. 


cai is to be taken with «i, not with rére. 


Tois yap Tupdvvos dei mote Sidfhopoi eopev" wav dé rd evavTwvpevov 
7@ Suvacrevovr: Sipos avdpacrat’ kai aw éxetvou Evumapeuewev  mpo- 
oragia jpiv Tov mAnOovs. 

The championship of the people remained in the family of 
Alcibiades either 1) because, like the Lacedaemonians, they were 
always the enemies of tyrants, or 2) because the two ideas of enmity 
to tyrants, and sympathy with the people, were inseparable : for it is 
not clear whether an’ éxeivov refers to the first or to the second 
clause. If to the first only, the second is parenthetical, and sup- 
plies a link in the argument. Or 3) dm’ éxeivov may refer to both 
the previous clauses. ‘And for that reason,’ i.e. ‘ because from 
time immemorial we have been adverse to tyrants, and the ad- 
versaries of tyrants are always called the popular party, our family 
have always been the leaders of the people.’ 


Gro & joav kai emi trav mada Kai viv, ot emi ra movnpdrepa e€ipyov 


Tov dxAov" otmep Kal ee efnracar. 
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Not merely members of the ‘high aristocratical party ’ (Arnold), 89. 5. 


such as Thessalus the son of Cimon, who is said by Plutarch 
to have accused Alcibiades (Alc. xix. xxi.), but Peisander, Charicles 
(Andoc. De Myst. (i) 36), Androcles (Thuc. viii. 65 med.) ; and, in 
former times, Cleisthenes, Ephialtes, Cleon. 


jpeis b€ rod £vpmavros mpoéornper, Stxaivres, ev @ oXHpatTe peyioTh 
9 modus érvyxave Kal édevOepwratn odca, Kal Grep ede~aTd Tis, TodTO Evy- 
Siavalew* (eet Snpoxpariav ye kal eyryy@oxoper of hpovodvrés rt, Kal abros 
ovdevds av xeipov, Som Kal ovBopyoaipe GAA mept dpodoyouperys dvoias 
ovdev dy Kawov déyorro") Kal Td peOrotdvar adriy odk eddxer nuiv dopades 
eivat, duav modeplov mpockabnpévar. . 

For éo0@ without paddXoy cp. infra c. 92 fin. dom ra pev APnvaiwv 
oida, ra & iperepa eafov. Cp. also v. 90,108. With Aoidopnoarue, 
ay must be supplied from oddevds dy xeipor (scil. yeyyooxorpe). 

kal 7d peOrorava k.r.A. Kai goes back to rodro ~vvdiac@ few. eet 


Snuoxpariay . . . kawdy déyorro is parenthetical. 


ei pu) mouoere Tdde €v TaxeL, oTpaTIdY TE emi veaY mEupeTe... Kal dvdpa 
Smapridrny apxovra. 

ré is to be taken with xai following ; méuere «.7.A. is an explana- 
tion of moujcere rade, and there is an asyndeton similar to that 
in ii. 60 med, kai pi 6 viv tpeis Spare,... Tov Kowod ths owTnplas 
apiede. 


ois Te yap 1) Xopa KaTeckevagTaL Ta MOANA mpds tpas Ta pev AnpOevra 
7a 8° adtépata Ee. 
I.e. the slaves, of whom more than 20,000 deserted, vii. 27 fin. 
Cp. Aristoph. Clouds, 5,— 
oi © oikerat peykovow" GAN ovk ay mpd Tov. 
drénouo Sir’, & moAepweE, TOANGY OvvEKa, 


67’ ovdé Kodo’ e£eari por rods oikéras. 


kai doa amd yijs Kal Sukaotyplov viv apedodvrar eds amooTepnaovrat, 
padiora d€ rhs and tév Evyppdxe@v mpooddsov facov Svabopoupervys. 

dixarrnpiav. While the citizens were constantly on active service 
and the country was deserted (vii. 28 init.) there would be less 


89. 6. 


91. 4. 


91. 7. 


ol. 7. 


91. 7. 


92. 4. 


92. 4. 


93. 2. 
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litigation ; thus the state would lose a portion of the deposits and 
fines. 

Svapopovpevns, either 1) being brought at regular intervals, or 2) 
being brought to Athens, dsa- meaning ‘ from place to place.’ 


76 te diddrors ovk ev w ddixodpar Exw, GAN év @ dodadds emontrevOny. 
ovd émt tatpida otcav ere Hyotpar viv iévar, word dé paddov Thy ouK 
otcav avaxracba. 

ev o, ‘in that,’ like ev rovre, ‘herein.’ 

Alcibiades is not saying that he was once a patriot and had now 


‘ceased to be one, but he claims or pretends to be still a patriot 


whose recollections are not of his wrongs but of the privileges 
and security which he desires to recover. It is therefore unnecessary 
to supply, after dddd, efyov from éyo. 

marpida ovcay. Alcibiades is answering the objection that he, 
who was once a patriot, is now the enemy of his country: he 
answers that it is not his country, and that he is seeking to make 
it his country. 


kai diddronis odros opbds, ody bs dv thy Eavrod adixws dmohécas pn ein, 
GAN ds dy ex mavtés tpdmov dia 7d eriOvpeiv wetpabh adriy avaaBetv. 

This argument is repeated by Isocrates in his speech written on 
behalf of the younger Alcibiades, De Bigis (xvi) 14 foll. He urges, 
ex parte fairly enough, that Alcibiades, in attacking his country 
when an exile, only did what the judges themselves had done when 
the city was in the hands of the Thirty. Cp. Xen. Hell. i. 4. 15, 
17, who tells us what was said by one part of Athens, and by 
another part of Athens, on his return from exile in 407:—e&@ 
xpévm, td aunxavias Sovdetwv, nvayxdoOn pev Ocparevew tors éxOicrous, 
xwouvevov del map’ éxdotny Hyepav arodéaOat* rors S€ oikevordrous, moAiras 
re xal Evyyeveis, kal tiv wéhw Gracay dpdv éLapaprdvovcay, ove etxev 
dras apedoin, Puy ameipyduevos... oi dé (pacar), drt Tay maporxopevov 
avrois Kaxay pdvos airtos ein, Trav re HoBepav dvrav rh moder yeverOat pdovos 


kivduvevorat HyEenav KaTacTHVat, 


kat T'vdurmov tov KXeavdpisov mpoordéavres apyovta Toig LupaKootors, 
exedevoy pet exetvwy Kal trav Kopwbiwv Bovdevdpevoy rroveiv darn ex TOV 


Tapovray padwora Kal Taxord Tis Media HEet Trois eel. 
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There is a confusion in the words rois Svpaxocios, which mean, 93. 2; 
a) the Syracusan people, of whom Gylippus was appointed com- 
mander, 2) the Syracusan envoys with whom he was to act (uer 
éxeivav). Cp. i. 100 fin. emi 8€ Srpupdva téppavtes pupious oikiropas 
abtaéy kai rov Evppdyov ... trav pev "Evvéa ‘Oday airoi éxpdryncay,... 


mpoehOdvres S€ .. . SeepOdpnoay ev ApaBnokw th "Hdar«p. 


kai 6 Geoméar dijpos ev TH aitG Oper od word torepov énbepyevos Trois 95. 2. 
ras apxas €xovew ov Katéoxev, GAAd, BonOnodvray OnBatwv, of pev Evvedng- 
Onoay, of S ekéerecor ’AOnvage. 

ov xaréoxev, scil. 5 éBovAero, to be supplied from the previous 
words, ‘did not succeed in their design.’ 

@nBaiwv, though’ the majority of MSS. read ’Aé@nvaior, is clearly 
required by the sense. For, although the Thespians might have 
been assisted by the Athenians, such a circumstance would not 
be mentioned incidentally, and they certainly were not driven 
out in consequence of receiving such assistance, as the order of 
the words would imply. The Thespians had suffered in the battle 
of Delium, in the service of Thebes (iv. 96 med.), and the Thebans 
basely took advantage of their misfortune to demolish their walls 
(iv. 133 init.). The government of Thespiae, at the time when the 
people rose against it, whether oligarchical or not, was clearly 
imposed upon them by Thebes. 

Shortly before (Xen. Hell. vi. 3.1.5), or shortly after(Paus. ix. 13. 3, 
14. 1), the battle of Leuctra, the Thespians, like the Plataeans, were 
finally expelled from the city. But in Isocr. Plat. (xiv.), written in 
373, where the Thebans are described as demolishing the walls 
of several cities of Boeotia (§§ 21, 38), the lot of the Thespians 
is contrasted with that of the Plataeans (§ 10), whence Mr. Grote 
infers that, contrary to Xenophon’s account, the severer measure 
of expulsion was not put in force against them before the battle 
of Leuctra. There was a standing enmity between Thebes and 
Thespiae, like that between Thebes and Plataea, and Thespiae, 
like Plataea, had refused submission to Persia, Herod. vii. 132. 


eénpryntat yap To dAdo x@piov Kal péxpt THs TéAcws emixdwées TE €oTe kal OB, 2. 


> ‘ Sd ” 
enupaves Ta €iow. 


96. 


97. 


2. 


I. 
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The only danger was lest the enemy should ascend Epipolae by 
its unseen approaches. For the whole of Epipolae was elevated, 
lit. hung up, with the exception of the approaches; while the face 
towards the city was an inclined plane and exposed to view. 


of 5€ A@nvaios tadtys Tis vuKTés TH Emvyryvopévy tyépa efnrdflovto, 
kal €XaSoy aitovs ravti HSyn TO oTparevpare ex THs Kardyyns oxdvres kata 
tov Aéovta Kadovpevoy, ds anéxes tay Emimodav é& f émta oradious, kat 
tovs melovs amofiBdoarres, tais te vavoly és thy Odor Kaboppicdpuevor. 

Thucydides begins by saying that the Athenians were holding 
their muster early in the morning, and at the same time as the 
Syracusans. He does not tell us where the muster was held, but it 
may be inferred from the context (see below), that Leon and not 
Catana was the place. He then goes back and informs the reader 
that the Athenians had already (#87) sailed from Catana and 
landed near Leon, which they must have done on the preceding 
night. The mention of this movement is anticipated in the sin- 
gular expression tavrns ris vukrds ty emeyryvouéry Hyepa, i. e. on the 
day following the night which preceded the Syracusan review. The 
reference in ravrys tis vuerds is very harsh, but a) the preceding 
night is implied in the expression Gya rj) juépa (c. 96 fin.) describing 
the time of the Syracusan review, and 4) the mention of the night 
is natural if the night movement of the Athenians was already in 
the writer’s mind. 

Thucydides is led to invert the order of his narrative for the 
sake of bringing into relation the Syracusan muster and the Athe- 
nian muster. Cp., for the pluperfect sense of the aorist, ii. 83. 3, 
where the same word éAa@ov occurs, kai od« €daboy vuxris tpoppicd- 
pevor, and note. 

The order of the words might lead us to suppose that the Athe- 
nians mustered at Catana and went to Leon afterwards. But a 
fatal objection to this view of the passage is the time which would 


~ have been taken up if the voyage from Catana to Leon had fol- 


lowed instead of preceding the muster at daybreak. For it is clear 
that the Athenians reached the summit of Epipolae before the 
Syracusan muster was over. And the voyage could be made by 
night, but the muster would require daylight. 
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The Athenians landed at or near Leon, a place about a mile 97. 1 
from Epipolae and two or three miles from Thapsus, where they 
left their ships and sailors. The soldiers ran up the hill in a south 
west direction. Meanwhile the Syracusans were holding a review 
in the meadows by the river Anapus, which runs into the Great 
Harbour, being fully three miles distant from Leon and five or six 
from Thapsus; and entirely cut off from view by the intervening 
hill. When the Syracusans discovered the Athenians they were still 
three miles from them and had to run up hill. The Athenians 
gained the summit of Epipolae by the Euryelus, or ‘ broad knoll,’ 
on the north side. The exact position of the Euryelus, the part of 
the hill by which Epipolae was ascended, and of Labdalum, the 
fort which the Athenians erected on the northern cliff of Epipolae, 
is unknown. The former has been supposed to be either Belvedere, 
the highest summit of Epipolae, or the rocky eminence nearer the 
city, a point now called Mongibellisi. 


kal karaotnsavtes ev TH AaBddrA@ pvdaxiy €xopovy mpos tiv Suey of 98. 2. 
’AOnvain, Wwurep KkabeCopevar eretxicay tov KUkNov Bid TéXous. Kal &x- 
mAnéw trois Supaxogios mapécxov To Tdyxer THs oikodopias’ Kal emekeAOdvres 
paxny Stevoodvro moteio Oat, Kat pa) TepLopar. 

It is thought by Didot, Arnold, Grote, and others, that xi«dos in 
this and some other passages refers, not to the line of Athenian 
circumvallation, but to a circular fort, supposed to be built some- 
where on the slope of Epipolae. The reasons which may be urged 
on behalf of this view are— 

a) That the aorist here implies the completion of the work, 
whereas the Athenian line of circumvallation was now only be- 
ginning, and was never completed. 

6) That the Athenians are said (vi. 101 init.) to carry their wall 
dnd tov kvKdov, where the word xv«dos seems to mark a definite 
point. 

c) That Nicias is said to be left ‘in the circle’ (c. 102 med.) 
airoy 82 tov KuKdov Nexias duex@dvoer (ervxe yap év atta dv dobéveay 
irroheAetppevos), 

But to these reasons may be opposed far stronger ones :— 

a) The meaning of the word kv«dos, which is used elsewhere in 


98. 2. 
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Thucydides in the sense of the circuit of a city wall (though not 
necessarily a complete circle); so twice of the walls of Athens, 
ii. 13 fin. rod Sadnpixod reixous oradiot Roav wévre Kal Tpidkovra pds TOV 
KUKNov Tov doTeos, Kai adTod Tod KUKAou 7d Pvdacodpevoy Tpeis Kal 
Teooapakovta, 

6) Even if xéxdos could bear the sense of a circular fort, it is im- 
probable that in the narrative of the same siege the same word 
would be used without explanation in two senses utterly different. 
But in vii. 2 fin. ré 8 GAA@ rod kixdov the word can certainly have 
no other meaning than the line of circumvallation. The expression 
cannot be equivalent to érépw& rod xixdov. And if xdxdos is not to 
be taken in the natural sense of the wall encircling the city, then 
the singular construction to which it is supposed to refer should 
have been minutely described, not obscurely alluded to or abruptly 
introduced. 

c) The outwork of the xixhos is described as a thousand feet in 
length, vi. 102 init. This description is intelligible if xi«dos here 
means the piece of the wall which the Athenians were engaged in 
building. To this, while being built, the mporeixicpa furnished a 
protection. Cp. the Syracusan palisades, vi. 99 med. But if the 
‘circular fort’ be intended, what would have been the use of an 
outwork nearly a quarter of a mile in length? 

(Z) The terror of the Syracusans at the rapidity with which 
the Athenians advanced their works (described in this passage, 
exmAnkw Trois Supakogiors mapeixov) harmonizes better with the explana- 
tion of the xuxdos as a line of circumvallation. 

The use of xvkAos in vi. 99 init. cal rp dorepaia of pev eretyifov Tov 
’AOnvaiwy 7d mpds Bopéay rod Kixdov reixos is equally compatible with. 
either explanation. 

In answer to the arguments which have been urged for the view 
of Arnold and others it may be observed— 

a) That there is no necessity to translate éreiyoay, ‘they com- 
pleted,’ but only, ‘they built, the wall’ In a historical narrative the 
aorist can be applied to an imperfect and continuous act as well 
as the imperfect itself, though it cannot express its continuous and 
imperfect nature :—as in English, ‘ they built the wall’ is consistent 
with the wall remaining unfinished, and and may be equivalent to 
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‘they began to build the wall.’ Cp. the use of the aorist in 98, 2, 
words ‘like ¢Sact\evce, érupdvvevoe (‘came to the throne’), #pge 
(‘conquered’). 

6) That the words dé rod xvxdov (101 init.) may mean, ‘from the 
kvkdos as far as it was finished, i.e. from the place where the 
Athenians had left off building the xixcdos. The work had been 
interrupted by the necessity of taking the Syracusan counter-wall ; 
and they resumed it again at the point where it had been left off. 
Or from this spot the wall may have been no longer circular, but 
may have run over the cliff and across the marsh in a straight 
line. 

c) Nicias may have been left ‘inside the wall’ if the original wall,. 
like that part of it which ran from the cliff to the Great Harbour, 
was double. But this is a matter on which Thucydides is silent 
(see note on c.103. 1). Or the words may refer to some temporary 
building which served as a déé/ for the workmen and soldiers. 


oi S€ Supaxduroe ody Hxucta “Eppoxpdrous tay otpatnyav éonynoapevov 99. 2. 
pdxaus pev mavdnpei mpos ’AOnvaious odkérs €Bovdovro diaxwduvevew, imoret- 
xitew Sé Gpewov eSdxer eivar, 7} ekeivor Euehdov Gkew ro reixos, kal, ei 
POdceav, dmoxhyoes ylyverBar, kal Gua, kal év todtw ei emiBonOoier, 
pépos Gvtimépmew airovs tis orparias, kai POdvew av Trois oravpois mpo- 
kataapuBavovres Tas epddous, excivous dé dv, ravopévous Tod Epyov, TdvTAs 
dv mpos odas tpérec ba, 

1)* yiyvecOa, POdvew dy, are governed by some word like évéurfov 
= €ddxe, supplied from dpewov éddxet eivaz, The subject of $édceray 
will then be the Syracusans who, ‘ if they were first, would intercept 
the Athenians.’ 

Or 2) still supplying some word like évdufov with pOdvew av, we 
may include dmokAyoets yiyvec$a in the relative clause, repeating 
ueddov, ‘and where the Athenians, if they got before them, would 
cut them off;’ cat dua... dvriméurew then connects immediately with 
broresxicew. 

The plural dmoxdjoes is used by association of ideas, because the 
attacks which were to be baffled might be made more than once. 
The wall or counter-wall would shut the enemy off whenever they 
attacked. 

VOL. Il. pd 


99. 


99. 


2. 
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kai év rovr@ should be taken together, and a comma placed after 
dua. xai emphasizes vy rovre, ‘and if the Athenians attacked them 
even then,’ i.e. while they, the Syracusans, were building the wall, 
and not themselves risking an engagement, ‘ they would send a part 
of their army to meet them.’ 

avrovs, the reading of all the MSS., although harsh, is capable of 
explanation. It may be taken as dependent on dyewov €ddxer eivat, 
the slight emphasis on avrovs being accounted for by the change of 
subject from émonoiev ; ‘it seemed to be better that they should 
themselves send.’ 

tas epddovs appears to mean 1)* ‘the attacks’ of the Athenians, 
as in numerous other passages, cp. iv. 126 fin. rots riv mpwrny epodor 
deEauevors, etc., answering to « emPBonboiev above. It has been ex- 
plained 2) to mean, ‘ points by which the enemy could assail them,’ 
a meaning which the word is capable of bearing, cp. iv. 129 fin. 
Nixdorpatos 8€ GdAy efddo . . . émiay 7G A6Ho. But we are not certain 
that there were any special points of access. It is possible indeed 
if the counter-wall was constructed on the lower level of Neapolis 
(see next note), that the Athenians came down through passes in 
the southern cliff of Epipolae. But this is not expressly stated in 
the narrative of Thucydides. 

éxeivous d&. . . Tdvtas dv mpds oas tpémecOar. For the purpose of 
attack the whole Athenian army would be required ; for the defence 
of the counter-wall, which was comparatively a small work, a few 
Syracusan soldiers would suffice, especially as they could run a 
palisade past the Athenian wall without waiting to complete the 
counter-wall itself. 


eretxeCov ody eEehOdrres dd rhs oherépas médews dpEdpevor, rdtwbev 
700 Kdkou tdv "AOnvaiwy éyxdpovoy réixos dyovres, rds Te EXdas ékkOnTov- 
res Tov Tepevous kat mupyous EvXivous Kabiordpres. 

kdrwbey tod Kvkdov, The counter-wall 1) was carried from a 
point below the Athenian wall of circumvallation, i.e. up the 
slope of Epipolae, or 2) it was constructed, as Arnold supposes, 
on the lower ground to the south east of Epipolae, between the 
cliffs and the marsh; afterwards occupied by the quarter called 
Neapolis. 
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i) 8€ GAn orparid Sixa, 7) pév pera rod érépou orparnyod mpds thy Td, 100. I. 
ei émPonOoiev, éxopovv, 7) S€ pera tod érépov mpds Td oTatpwpa Td 
Tapa Thy mwudtsa. 
The movement of the second subdivision of the army (i 8¢ pera rod 
érépov) is not clearly described. They went towards some ‘stockade 
near the postern gate,’ but whether the gate was in the cross-wall, 
or in the wall of the city, is not stated. Cp. v. 10 med. xara ras 


ay | A A ‘ 
€mt TO oravpwpa TUAas. 


kat TOv “Apyetwy tives aide kai tév "AOnvaiwy ov moddol Suepbdpynoay. 100. 3. 
The division which took the cross-wall must have been joined 
in the attack or pursuit by troops belonging to one of the other two 
divisions of the army, if ‘certain Argives’ were among those who 
entered the Syracusan outworks and were slain. For the Argives 
who accompanied the expedition were hoplites (c. 43 med.), while 
the division which took the cross-wall consisted a) of Athenian 
hoplites, 4) of light-armed troops furnished with heavy arms for the 
occasion. See Mr. Grote. 


77 8 borepaia ard Tov KviKdou éretxiLov of ’AOnvaicoe tov Kpynpvov Tov 10], I. 
tmép Tov Edous, Os tev "EmimohGv tavTn mpos Tov péyav Aipeva dpa, Kat 
TEP avrois Bpaxvraroy éyiyvero kataBaor d:a Tod duadod kal rod édovs 
es Tov Awpeva TO Treptreixiopa. 
ymep is connected by kai with rév kpnyydy :—érelystov Tov Kpnpvov, 
kat éreixifov ymep. ‘They carried their wall over the cliff, and along 
the line which was the nearest way to the harbour.’ 


Kal tay Supaxociwy of pev Td Sefvdy Képas €xovres mpods thy wéAw epvyov, 101. 4. 
of & éni to etovipw Tapa Tov ToTapdy. — 

The Syracusans on the left wing wished to escape, not to the 
city, but to the Olympieum on the other side of the river. 


kal mpoorecdvtav aitay EvvehoBnbn Kai 7 mpwrn hud} Tod Képas. 101. 5. 
The MSS. read pudAaky. See note on viii. 92. 4. 


kal ToUTous ev of Supakdowr edOds Kata tdyos POavovew dprdcayres 101. 6. 
mé€pay Tov Totapod es Td doadés* avtol dé, emidvtos {Sn Kal Tod GAdov 
, ral > , >. ¥ 
otpatevparos Tov “AOnvaiwv, amexapour. 


pd2 


101. 6. 


102. 2. 


102. 4. 


103. 1. 


104. 2, 
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airoi, as opposed to the dead bodies, rovrovs, an opposition 
which can hardly be retained in English; ‘there they left the 
bodies, and themselves retreated before the advancing Athenians,’ 
or ‘they secured the bodies, but themselves had to retreat.’ It is 
implied that the Syracusans, having carried off the dead, recrossed 
the river, and then retreated a second time. 


avrov S€ tov KiKdov Nukias Stexodvoer Ervxe yap ev atta 8 dodéveray 
Umodehetppevos. 
Cp. note on vi. 98. 2 ad fin. 


vopnicavres ph) dv re amd tis mapovons odior Suvdpews ixavol yeverOac 
koddoa tov emt thy Oddaccay Terxropdr. 

Words such as vopifo, ota, Aeyw, seem to take py as well as od 
with the infinitive following, the subjective meaning of the verb 
being repeated by attraction in the particle. Cp. iv. 99, vopifovres 

. . 00K dy aitovs Bia ofay xpdrioa airay: Xen. Symp. iv. 5, eet 


‘ € , , c - ”~ A > 
kai of pavrets héyovrat .. . €avTois pt mpoopay Td emidy. 


ard tév ’Eriroday kai tov Kpnuvodovs dpgdpevor amereixeCov méexpt THS 
Oaddcons teixer SimAG rods Supaxociovs. 

It is not certain whether the Athenian wall was double above as 
well as below the southern cliff of Epipolae, probably not, for, if it 
had been, the labour of a great work would have been doubled. 
Yet no part of the wall is described as single. When Gylippus ar- 
rived the double wall is said to have been completed to a length of 
seven or eight stadia: the remainder, it is not said whether double 
or single, being finished only in places. A double wall was neces- 
sary on the lower ground, for there the Athenians were exposed 
to attack both from the Olympieum and from the city. 


kat 6 ev TwAurmos ex tov Tapavros és tiv Oovpiay mparov mpecBevod- 
pevos KaTG Thy TOO TaTpds Tote TohiTELay K.T.A. ' 

‘Inasmuch as his father had formerly been a citizen there.’ 
Cleandridas, the father of Gylippus, was banished from Sparta for 
receiving a bribe from Pericles, when acting as counsellor to King 
Pleistoanax in 445 (cp. Thuc. i. 114, ii. 21 init.) He retired to 
Thurii. (Plut. Pericl. xxii, Nic. xxviii, cp. Diod. xiii. 106.) 
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kal dpracdels bn’ dvépov, kata Tov Tepwatoy KédtTrov, os exmvet tavTy 104. 2. 
peyas, kara Bopéav éotnxas, amopéperat és Td méAayos, Kal mddu, xXempa- 
oGeis gs Ta padtora, TH Tdpavyte mpocpicyet. 

kata tov Tepwaiov xédAmov. The Terinaean Gulf, according to Pliny, 
H. N. iii. 72 (5, 10), was on the north-west side of the extreme 
point of Italy. But Gylippus was on the south-east side. Are . 
we to suppose that the name once extended to the south-east as 
well as to the north-west coast? This is improbable, and it 
is quite impossible to suppose with Arnold that Gylippus could 
have been described as sailing xara rév Tepwvaiov xédmov, when he 
was divided from it by the land. We must suppose therefore 
1) that there is a corruption in the text, probably arising out of an 
erroneous gloss, or 2) that either Thucydides or Pliny have made 
a mistake. 


kai moAAdkis "Apyelwy Kedevdvtav Soov oxdvras pdvov Edy dmras és tiv 105. 2. 
Aakovxny K.7.A. 


For écoy cp. note on iv. 16. 1, dca i) droBaivovtas. 


5 ae 


los, 


2. 3. 


BOOK. Vit 


aos Te Kal Tay ’ATTiKOv Tecodpav vedv ow Tapoveay év TH “Pyyip 
ds 6 Nixias Spws, ruvOavdpevos adrods ev Aoxpois eivat, améoreihe. 

As elsewhere duos has a remote and somewhat obscure ante-- 
cedent, cp. i. 105 fin., ii. 51 fin., iii. 28 fin., iii. 49 init., iii. 80 med., 
iv. 96 fin., v. 61 init., vi. 69 med., vi. 70 fin., viii. 97 init., ‘which 
Nicias, notwithstanding his contempt for the squadron of Gylippus’ 
(mentioned at the end of the previous book, vi. 104 fin.), ‘ never- 
theless sent.’ 


kai 6 pév TdAurmos avakaBov trav re oderépwv vavtav kal éemBarov 
Tovs @mAopevous, Etaxocious pddiota, “Ipepaious Sé€ dmdiras Kal wWihovs 
Evvaugorépovs xiAiovs kal imméas éxardv, kat Lekwouvriev té twas Widods 
kat imméas kal TeA@wv oALyous, Zikeh@v Te és XtAlous Tods mdvTas, exoper 
mpos Tas Svpakoveas. 

1) The whole army of Gylippus amounted to 2800 if we in- 
clude the Selinuntians, Geloans, and Sicels in the 1000 who are 
last mentioned. Or if 2)* we refer the words rots mdyras to the 
Sicels only, who were probably collected out of many tribes, then - 
the number will be 2800, + a few light-armed and cavalry from 
Gela and Selinus. 


kai of pev Supakdorot emeppooOnody re Kal TS Tvdimr@ evOds mavorparia 
ws amavrnodpevor e&jAOov" Sn yap kai éeyyds dvra noOavovro airdv, 6 be 
T'éras 76 re reixos &v Th mapddp Tav Sixehdv dv, Kai Evvrakdpevos as és 
payny, adexveira és tas *Enurodds. 

The MSS. present a variety of readings, 6 8 "Iéyas ré tu reixos, 


6 d€ Téras ro retxos, 6 8€ ye ta rére Te Teixos, 6 S€ ye TO TéEixos, etc. 


Some proper name seems to be contained in these words. The most 


probable correction is 6 8é *léras (e conj.), or Téras, téte, or rére 
Tt, OF Té tT, TetXxos. Tdére may refer 1) to the time when the Syra- 
cusans were expecting Gylippus, or 2) to the end of c. 1, ‘now he, 
after marching forth as I have described,’ cp. note on viii. 62. 3. 
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Between [éras and ‘léras it is difficult to decide, but there is 
independent evidence in favour of ‘Iéras. The Ietenses are men- 
_tioned by Pliny, iii. 91. (8, 14), the Ietini (if this conjecture for Letini 
be correct) by Cicero, Verr. iii. 43. 103. The name of a fortress, 
Ietae, is said by Stephanus Byzantinus to occur in Philistus. The 
close connection between Amv and furra~auevos would seem to 
show that the place referred to was near the Syracusan frontier. 
A tribe called “Iarivo. are also mentioned by Diodorus (xxii. 10. 4, 
xxiii. 18. 5), but, as they dwelt in the neighbourhood of Panormus, 
they can have little or no connection with “Iera/, if "Iéras be the 
true reading of this passage. 


kal avaBds Kara Tov Evpimdov, yep Kai ot A@nvaior Td mp@rov, exdpet 
pera tay Lupaxociay emi Td relyiopa tev ’A@nvaioy. 

Gylippus coming from the interior of the country, as the 
Athenians had originally come in an opposite direction (vi. 97 
med.) from Leon and the sea, still ascended, as they did, the cliffs 
of Epipolae by the knoll of Euryelus. The Syracusans appear to 
have received some previous communication from him (c. 2 med.). 


2. 3: 


2. 3. 


Thucydides describes the state of the Athenian lines at this point . 


of the narrative, to explain how the Syracusans were able to get 
out. of them, or Gylippus to make his way in. The description 
also prepares the way for the final countermove of the Syracusans 
(c. 6). The hilly character of the ground, which enabled him 
almost immediately on his arrival to take Labdalum (vii. 3 fin.), 
gave his appearance the nature of a surprise. 

The exact point of the narrative at which Gylippus entered the 
city is not clearly stated. We cannot therefore be certain on 
which side of the Athenian wall the movements mentioned c. 2 fin., 


3 init. took place. It is probable however that he entered before 


the first attack on the Athenian wall; (€x@pet pera t&v Supaxociov 


énl 7d reixicpa tev *AOnvaiwr, § 3.) 


4 - ‘4 ’ > , 
mapa Togovrov pev Supdxovea HAGov Kevdvvov. 


Cp. note on iii. 49. 4. 


> - 
iw Se ovk emubaves trois "AOnvators to ywpiov. 


Labdalum was not visible from the Athenian lines because 


2. 4. 


3. 5. 


3. 5. 


3. 5. 
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(Holm, Geschichte v. Sicilien, vol. ii. p. 387) the further, or northern 
edge of Epipolae is less elevated than the central portion; which 
would thus obstruct the view. 


kal Tpinpns TH av’TH yuépg Gdiocxerat tv ’AOnvaiwy ind tev Supaxociov 
epoppotoa TO Aipén. 

T@ Aer, 1) the Syracusan harbour inside the Great Harbour, 
compare vii. 4 med. dv éAdocovos yap mpds TO Atpevt TH TOY Svpakociov 
epopunoew adas, kal ovx, domep viv, ek puxoU TOU Aipévos Tas emavaywyas 
nonoec6a. But the words may also mean 2) ‘watching the 
mouth of the Great Harbour from the outside.’ 

Vat. H. read 76 peydd@ Apwén, probably a gloss added by some 
one who adopted the second of these two explanations. 


kal peta Tavira éretxiCov of Supaxdotot Kai of Evppayor dua tov “Exerohav 
dnd tis mé\ews apEduevor dv@ pds TO EyKdpaLov Teixos dmovy, Gras ot 
*AOnvaior, <i pi) Svvawro Koddoat, pyKere oloi Te Gow arorexyioat, 

The Syracusans, ‘ beginning at the city, carried a single line of 
wall over Epipolae at an angle (mpds rd éyxdpovov) with the Athenian 
wall.’ A similar wall is called ¢yxdpowy reixos, vi. 99 fin. mpds rd 
eyxdpovov is to be taken adverbially, not with retyos. For 16 éyxapovoy, 
teixos can here bear no satisfactory meaning, and it would be 
difficult to supply reixos a second time, either with adm\ody from apés 
TO éyxdpowov, Or With mpds 7d éyxdpovoy from dmdodr. 

avo, either 1)* ‘upwards, or 2) ‘on the higher ground,’ if 
xarobev in vi. 99. 3, see note, be taken to mean ‘on the lower 
level.’ 

Hitherto the Syracusans had attempted to cross the Athe- 
nian wall nearer its southern extremity. They now made a similar 
attempt to the north of the Athenian line, which was successful. 


kat ot te A@nvator avaBeSnxecav #6n dv@ 76 emt Oaddoon Téixos emiTehe= 
cavres, kat 6 Tédurmos, qv ydp te Tois “AOnvaleis Tod Teiyous acbeves, 
vuxTos avadaBav thy oTpatiay emjer mpos avtd. ei S ’AOnvaios, érvxov yap 
€fw aidiCopevor, os HoOovro, avremjecav. 

ré—xai, No sooner had the Athenians gone up, than Gylippus 
attacked their wall ; i.e. the wall on the lower ground which they 
had just left. . 


‘ 
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e€@, outside their own lines, i.e. in the interval between the 4. z. 
Athenian wall of circumvallation and the Syracusan city wall. 


TO Te yap date omaviw xpwpevot Kal ovK eyyibev, kai emt ppvyancpdv 4. 6. 
dua ondte e€€\Oorev of vadra, bd Tay imméwv Tov Supaxocioy Kpatotvrav 
ths yns dep Peiporro, ; 

T@ vdart oravip xpopevo is subordinate to éadre é€éAOorev, ‘ when- 
ever the sailors went out, which they had to do frequently, a) 
because their supply of water was scanty, 4) for firewood.’ 


Tis yap immou Kal tdv dkoyriotav tiv apediav TH Taker evrds Aiav Tay 5. 3. 
TELXav Tojoas apedéobat, 
ri ra&et, dative of instrument; soimeas, scil. adrqy. 


@S TH pev TapacKeuy ovK Ehaccoy eLovras, TH S€ yy ov«K dvexrdv eod- 5. 4. 
pevoy ef pr GEudcouar K.7.r. 
Th yroun is to be taken, not with dvexrdv, but with d&acovor, 


Kat 6 Tvdemmos rots pev émditas Ew Tay Terxav paddov 7H mpdrepor B. 2. 
mpoeEayayav Evvepsoryev adrois K.T.A. 

We must suppose an interval between the end of the Athenian 
wall and the counter-wall sufficient for the two armies to fight in. 
The Syracusans are drawn up in front of their own counter-wall, 
and the Athenians advance out of their lines to meet them. In 
the previous engagement Gylippus placed his forces where they 
were cooped up between the Athenian wall, the counter-wall, and 
the city wall; probably stationing the cavalry and javelin-men in 
the most disadvantageous position of all, on his own left wing, 
opposite the Athenian right : (although this is not expressly stated.) 
He now led his whole force further out and placed the horsemen 
and javelin-men on his right wing opposite to the enemy’s left, on 
the open ground of Epipolae, where they could freely move about 
and manceuvre. 


kal Euvereixioav 76 owmdy Tois Supakocio péxpe Tod eykapoiov reixous. 7. I 
The words seem to mean 1) that the crews of the Corinthian 
ships assisted in the completion of the Syracusan wall, which, 


. 
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though finished at the point where it passed the wall of the 
Athenians, may have been only half finished up to that point: ep. 
the manner of building the first counter-wall, vi. 99 med. éyxdpovov 
reiyos will then mean either the wall. of the Athenians, so called 
because it crossed the Syracusan wall at an angle; or the portion 
of the Syracusan cross-wall which had actually passed the Athe- 
nian wall. Or 2) the Syracusans in fortifying their camps out- 
side the city (c. 43 med.) may have protected them by a wall 
running parallel with the unfinished Athenian line, and at right 
angles with the Syracusan cross-wall (¢yxdpowov reiyos). And this 
may have been the wall which the Syracusans and their allies were 
jointly engaged in completing. This however is merely a con- 
jecture, as nothing is elsewhere said of such a wall. 

3) Mr. Grote is of opinion that the wall which the Corinthian allies 
assisted in raising was really another wall coming down from the 
heights of Epipolae to meet the original counter-wall (péxpe rod 
€yxapotou teixous). The existence of such a wall he infers from the 
account of the night attack upon Epipolae, vii. 42, 43. 

But @) it seems strange that Thucydides should leave so much 
to be gathered from the context. Without previous explanation 
he would be for the first time obscurely indicating a new and most 
important Syracusan work of defence. 

6) The work would have been nearly or quite as long as the 
Athenian wall of circumvallation itself, and would have required 
a large army to guard it. The only use of the supposed wall 
would have been to preserve the communication between the city 
and the fort on the Euryelus, vii. 43 med. But the extent of the 
work seems out of proportion to the advantage gained. The 
Syracusans maintained a detached fort on the Olympieum, why 
not then on the Euryelus? 

c) According to Mr. Grote, the Syracusans, instead of prolonging 
the line of the cross-wall, would have brought another line of wall 
from a point a mile and a half or two miles distant to meet it: 
but this is very improbable in itself, and must, if intended, have 
been more fully described than by the words péxp: rod éeyxapotov 


Teixous. 
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d@) In the account of the night attack on Epipolae there is nothing 7. I. 
which justifies Mr. Grote’s supposition, but rather the contrary, for 
there is no mention of any wall extending from the city to the 
Euryelus, but only a) of a fort on the Euryelus, which the 
Athenians first took, and 4) of three fortified camps lower down 
(c. 43 med.). Had the rapareiyioya (c. 42 fin.) really extended to the 
fort on the Euryelus, it would have been necessary, for the sake of 
clearness, to mention the fact in c. 42 fin, c. 43 med. Nowin 
c. 42 fin. Demosthenes is expressly said to plan an attack on the 
mapareixicpa Tay Svpaxoriov,  ekadvaay mreprrerxioat oas rods ’AOnvaiovs. 
Thus the sapareiy:opa is identified with the counter-work of vii. 4 
and 6, But the words 6 éexodvoav repirerxioat x.7.d., would be a 
singular mode of describing a wall which had been elongated two 
or three times its original length, and now reached to the top 
of Epipolae and to the Euryelus. And again in c. 43 med. the 
taking of the reiyiova and the mapareiyiopa are spoken of as two 
distinct operations. But if the fort on the Euryelus had really 
been connected with the city by a long wall, the possession of one 
would have implied the possession of the other. Moreover the 
alarm would have been described as running along the wall, as 
well as being carried by the guards into the city. And it would 
have been a useless waste of time to pull the battlement off the 
wall (c. 43) when having taken the adjoining re‘x:oya the Athenians 
could have got round it at any time. Both in the advance and 
in the retreat of the Athenians, the supposed wall must have been 
of the greatest importance. The silence of Thucydides respecting 
the wall, if it existed, makes the whole narrative of c. 43 un- 
intelligible. 

4) The omission of the word péxp:, though hardly justifiable 
against the authority of the MSS., would give an easier reading. The 
meaning would then be, ‘ They assisted the Syracusans in com- 
pleting the cross-wall.’ We have been told that it had been carried 
on past the Athenian line of circumvallation ; and it may have been 
necessary either to strengthen an unfinished previous portion, or to 
carry it on to some further point, such as the edge of the cliffs, at 
which it could not be turned. We may argue, as Mr. Grote 
argues respecting the first counter-wall (Appendix on the siege of 


dead 
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Syracuse), that, unless the cross-wall was thus protected, there would 
be no difficulty in getting round it, or necessity for attacking it 
in front; at any rate there would be no difficulty sufficient to 
justify the strong words of Thucydides who says, that, if the 
cross-wall were not taken, ‘whether the Athenians were victors or 
vanquished in the field would make no difference to them,’ cp. 
6 med. rairév 76n emoiet abtois wKav te paxopevois Sid mavros Kal pyde 
paxeoOar, and 6 fin. ef kai kparotev x.7.A. And we may reply with 
Holm (vol. ii. p. 390) that, even if such a wall were not carried 
on to a point at which it could not be turned, it would still be 
necessary for the enemy, not merely to get behind it, but either 
to capture and demolish it, or to overtake and work round it, 
either of which would be almost impossible ; especially as the. 
cross-wall would be of such a width to form a fort which could be 
defended, and from which the builders of the wall of circumvalla- 
tion could easily be attacked. But this is a matter on which Thucy- 
dides is. silent (see further note on c, 42. 4.) Whether the wall 
was carried up to the cliff or not, it was at any rate such as to 
destroy all hope of taking the city unless it were first taken, ep. c. 

11 fin. Sore pi) eivar re meprrerxicat abrovs, jv ph tis Td maparelyiopa 


TovTO TOMA oTparia emedOwv Edn. 


mpéaBers te GXot Tdv Supaxociwy kai Kopwhiov és Aaxedaipova kal 
Képw6ov drearddnoav, Oras otpatia &re mepaiwby tpdm@ @ dv év ddkdow 
i) mAoios 7) Gos Stas av TPOXWPH, @s Kal Tay "AOnvaiov émtpera- 
TEepTopevanr, 


> 


1) mpoxepy is to be taken both with ¢ a and ézas av. The 


e 
en 


sentence fully written would have run rpér@ @ dv ev dAxdow 7 mAoios 
mpoxwpi, 7) GAdws Gros dv mpoxwpy. Or 2) mpoxopy may be repeated 
after drs dv,—éres av mpoywph, mpoxwph. 

mdoia. a) in a general sense, ‘vessels.’ 4) in a more special 
sense, ‘large boats’ or ‘barges.’ In the second sense mAoia are 
distinguished from 6xd8es, ‘merchant vessels,’ as well as ‘from 
triremes, ‘long’ or ‘swift’ ships. Cp. vii. 23 init. dco kai és ra 
mAoia kat OAxdda twa Karépvyov, and Xen. (?) De Rep. Ath. i. 20, 
€pedérnoay S€ of pév_mAoiov KvBepvavres, of Sé SARdda, of 8 évredev 


€xl rpinpy KaTéory gay. 
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&s kat ray ’A@nvaioy «.r.A. These words seem to anticipate the 7. 3. 
despatch of Nicias, mentioned in the next chapter. 


6 8é Nekias ... mepme Kal abtds és ras "AOnvas. 8. I. 
As the Syracusans were sending to Sparta and Corinth, Nicias 
too sent to Athens. 


6 8€ ra xara Td orpardéredov did udakis padrrov Hon exov 4 Br 8. 3. 
Exouciwy Kivduve émepedeiro, 

1) & éxovoiwy xvdivey may be taken a) directly with émepedeiro, 
or 4) with ¢y@v, supplied from da PvdAakijs Zxov, which governs ra 
kata Td orpardémedov. The reading in the text, which is adopted by 
Poppo, depends on two MSS., Vat. H. (which also omit ra 
before xara 1d orpardmedov), ‘He now, instead of going out of 
his way to run risks, kept his army on the defensive, and watched 
carefully over it.’ ézepeNeiro, scil. rév xara rd orpardmedov. 

The majority of MSS. 2) omit paddov, and either have #5 for 
# 6’, or omit the three letters altogether. The latter reading may 
possibly be correct, ‘ he now, taking care to guard his army against 
self-incurred dangers, watched carefully over it” éxovoiov xwdivev 
is then dependent on qvAakjs. But whether €xovoiwy kwdivev be 
taken with qvAakjs, or, as might be suggested, with émepeXeiro, 
the Greek is poor. 

3) Some of the older editors and one corrected MS. (Cass.) 
omit padXov with most of the MSS., but read # é¢ with Vat. and H. 
And this may be the true reading. For the omission of paddov 
before # cp. iii. 23 fin. dmnAwwrov 7 Bopéov,. and vii. 49 init. rais 


youv vavoly i) mpdrepov Oaponoe KparnOeis. 


év 8€ TH aitd Oéper reAevradvti kai Everiov orpatnyos “AOnvaioy peta Q, 
NepSixkou orparevoas én’ Audirodw Opaki moddois THv pev moAw ovK etdev. 

The last time that Perdiccas was mentioned, vi. 7 fin. about 
eighteen months before, he was the enemy of the Athenians. But 
his desertion of the Lacedaemonians may be accounted for by the 
devastation of his lands, and the refusal of the Chalcidians to aid 
him, there described. His changes during the war were so numer- 
ous that Thucydides, as it seems, has forgotten to chronicle one 
of them. 


BaF 


12. 3. 


13. 


3: 


2. 
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viv ody tpeis pev tavodpevor Tov mepiTeaxiopod Sia 1d wAROos Tov 
evavtioy hovxdfopev’ ovS€ yap Evpmdoy rh otparia Suvaiped’ dv xypjoecba, 
Gravahoxvias ths pudakhs T@v Tetxav pépos Te TOD SmuTeKOU K.TA. 

ovdé ydp. Either 1)* ‘for, besides their general superiority in 
numbers, neither could we use our whole force,’ or 2) ‘for we 
could not even use our whole force,’ i.e. if we took active 
measures ; cp. infra § 4, EvpBeBynxé re wodtopkeiv Soxodvras juas Gdovs 
airovs paddov, dca ye Kata ynv, Toiro maoxew' ObS€ yap Tis yapas 


eri mond dia tovs inméas éLepxdpeba. 


vov b€ ai re vnes SidBpoxor Tooovrov xpdvoy 7{8n Oadagcevoveat K.T.A. 
Either 1)* ‘saturated and heavy with moisture,’ or 2) d:a8pdxor, 
‘letting the water through, leaky.’ 


Tav vauTav Tov pev Sia ppvyancpdy Kal dpmayiy kal d8peiay paxpay 
ind tay inméwy droddupevav' ot Sé Bepdtovtes, eweidy &s dvrimada kabe- 
oTnkapev, avToporovar, Kal of Eévor of pev avaykacrot éaBavres evOds KaTa 
Tas oes Groxwpovaw, of S€ bd peyddov picbod 1d mparov emapbévres 
kal oldpevot xpynparieio Oar paddoy 7 paxeiobat, ered) mapa yrouny vavtiKdv 
re 51) kal TaANa ab Tay TOdEpiov GvOeoTata Spaow, of pev én’ adToMOhias 
mpopdcet dmépxovra, of 8€ as Exacror Svvavrar’ ror F 7 SexeXia, 

Tav vavTav tov pév. O€ in of S€ Oepdwovres answers to pev; al- 
though strictly speaking the @cpdmovres are not vadra, they seem to 
be reckoned as such, unless we may read, though against the 
authority of the MSS., rév vavréy pév, omitting the second rav. 

én’ avtopohias mpopdcer: 1)* some left the fleet finding an excuse 
for desertion, others (not deserters) slipped away as they could. 
That this is the opposition intended is clear from the clause which 
follows, woAAy & 7 ScxeAia—the runaways go, not to the enemy in 
Syracuse, but to some other city of Sicily. The literal rendering 
of the phrase is not, ‘making desertion their excuse,’ which would 
be absurd, but, a) ‘ making a deserter’s excuse,’ ‘ the excuse which 
desertion makes’ (airopodias, gen. of subject), cp. mevias éAmid, ii. 
42 med., or 4) ‘ making an excuse for desertion.’ 

Mr. Grote 2) thinks that the words may mean, ‘some of them 
depart under profession of being deserters to the enemy,’ and that 
they denote, what a man said, not before he left the Athenian 
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camp, but at the time of his addressing himself tothe enemy. The 13. 2. 
fatal objection to this explanation is that the word abropodia, like 
‘ desertion’ in English, has reference not to the enemy, but to the 
army from which a man deserts; the primary meaning is ‘ deser- 
tion from a man’s own side,’ not ‘ desertion to some one else.’ 

3) Poppo (ed. min. suggests that atrowodtas may be the accusative 
plural. But én’ adropodias drépyovra is a poor expression, and 
mpopace: has little or no meaning. 

4) mpopace: has been taken for airig, as in i. 23 fin. Hy pev yap 
adnbeordrny mpdpacw, dbaveordrny dé Ady@. But the substitution of 
airia for mpopace: here would give a weak sense. 


dre Bpaxeta dxpt wAnpwpatos, Kal dAiyo. trav vavrdy of eLopyarrés 14, 1. 
Te vaiy kal évvéxovres THY eipeciay, 

Bpaxeia dxpn x.r.A. Either 1)* ‘the prime of a crew is short- 
lived :’ or 2) ‘the efficient part of a crew is small.’ Classen argues 
that the latter explanation is required by the following words 
éhiyo. Tév vaurdy k.t.A., Which are then a repetition in the concrete 
of what has been already stated in the abstract. 

ddtyor tov vavrdv. Either 1) generally, ‘few sailors,’ the article 
referring to mAnpwparos preceding, or 2)* referring to vai», ‘few of 
the sailors in the ship:’ in either case dAlya ray vavrdy is the 
predicate. 


xareral yap ai iperepa pices dpxew. 14, 2. 
Cp. Aristoph. Peace, 607,— 


tas pices tuav Sedoixas kai rov avroda€ tpdmrov. 


kal Ore ovd’ érdbev emumAnpwoodpeba ras vais Exopev, 6 Tois modepiows 14, 2, 
mohdaxdbev trdpxet, GAN dvd-yxn ad’ dv exovres FAOopev TH TE STA Kal 
dtravahiokopeva yiyverOa* ai yap viv ovoa mddres Evppaxor adviyvaror, 
Ndfos kat Kardyyn. ei 8€ mpooyernoerar Ev eri Trois modeptois, Gore Ta 
tpéporvra npas xwpia tis “Iradias... mpos éxeivous xophoat, diatoe- 
pycetar avrois duayel exmoduopknbévrav hpav 6 médepos. 

The words dvéyxn af? &v exovres «.7.d. are incorrectly opposed 
by ddd to the less general statement, od érd0ev emumAnpwodpeba x.7.X, 

‘We cannot even recruit our crews (mAnpépara), but our consump- 
tion (both in men and provisions) must be furnished out of the 


14. 2. 


15S 23:7 


19.<2; 


20:.1; 
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supplies which we brought with us, and these are our only store.’ 
Or giving a slightly different turn to the sentence, ‘The remains 
of what we brought with us is all that we have, and from this 
store our consumption must come’ (yiyveo@a). Men must be in- 
cluded in these words, as the context shows; but the neuter words 
ra dvta kat dmavadioxopeva can hardly refer to men only. There is 
also a logical flaw in the passage. For it would appear from what 
follows, «i d€ mpooyernoera év &re x«.7.X., that under the words ra 
dvra kal amavadcoxdpeva (men and stores) the provisions which the 
Athenians obtained from Italy are not included. ‘We have no- 
thing but what we brought with us, and our supplies from Italy 
may also fail.’ 
For d:arodepnoerae see note on c. 25. 9. 


@s T&Y ToAeulov Ta pev ev Sixedia bi’ dAtyov mopiovpevor, Ta B 
éx MeXotovvyjgou cxodattepoy pév, dus 8, hv pr) mpowéxnre Thy yvouny, 
Ta pev Ajoouow Spas, Gomep Kal mpdtepov, TA SE HOxycovTar. 

ra 8 ék ehorovvnoov, partly acc. of the remote object after 
Ancovew, POncovra: partly also acc. after woprovxpevey supplied with 
axorairepov. The writer passes from the participle to the finite 
verb. ra pev Anoovow, ra 8€ POnoovra, are subdivisions of the 
second clause, ra & éx TeAorovvnoov x.r.d. 

Although Nicias appears to find fault with the authorities at 
home, he was himself chiefly to blame for the arrival of these ships 
in Sicily. Cp. vi. 104 fin., vii. 1 med., 7 init. 


dréxet 8€ 7) Aexédera oradiovs pdduota ths Tav ’A@nvaiwy médews €ikoot 
kai éxardv, maparAnawoy Sé Kat ov TOAA@ TA€oy Kal ard THs Bowwrias. 

cai, as often in such expressions,=‘or,’ cp. v. 74 init. cat j pev pan 
rovavtn kai 6 te €yyvtata TovTwy éyévero, For the geographical diffi- 
culty see Introduction on the Geography of Thucydides. 

ev 8€ rotr@ Kat of "AGnvaior dpa [ris] AexeAcias ro Texto kal TOD Hpos 
evOds apxopevou mepi Te IleAomdyvynoov vais Tpidxovta éorethay Kal Xaptxdea 
tov ’AmoAodapou apxovra, & €ipnto Kal és”Apyos adixopéev@ xara TO Evp- 
paxtxdy mapakadeiv “Apyetwv te StAiTas emi Tas vais, Kal Tov Anuoobérny 


és TH LuKeXlav, @oTep EpeAdov, améareddoy k.T.A. 
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ré after Apyeiov has no corresponding clause, either expressed, 20. I. 
or implied in the words which follow. The harshness is veiled by 
the juxtaposition of kal rév Anpoodéyy, with which however ré is 
in sense unconnected. (See note oni. 9. 3. § 3.) 


Euvererbe 5€ kal 6 “Eppoxparns odx Feta TOG Tats vavot ph dOupeiy 21. 3. 
emixeipnoew mpos Tovs "A@nvaiovs. 

tov, which is omitted in several MSS., though in none of the first 
rank, may be explained, 1) with Arnold, as a genitive of purpose ; 
or 2) on the analogy of gvvaiperOa (iv. 10 init.), EvverdAapBdvecOa 
(vi. 70 init., vili. 26 init., cp. also note on iii. 36. 2), as a genitive 
expressing the idea of a common object to which the persuasion 
of Hermocrates contributed (Classen). 


, ~ 
kai mpos avdpas toAunpods oious Kal “AQnvatous rods dvriroApavras 21. 3. 
xarerardrovs aitois paiver Oa. 
vious Kat "A@nvaiovs=olor kat AOnvaio ciev, Kai as in Gomep kai, Cp. 


note on v. 13. 1. 


® yap keivor Tovs méAas, od Suvdper Eotw Ste mpovxovres, TH dé Opdoe 21. 3. 
emixeipodvres, xatapoBover, kai opas dv Td ats dpuoiws trois varios 
bro yxeiv. 

@...7d airé. The quality, or more precisely the audacity 
(pasos), with which the Athenians terrified their enemies, they, the 
Syracusans, would likewise exhibit towards (lit. ‘present to’) the 
Athenians. For odds see note on iv. 36. 1. 


ered) Sé€ ta S00 Texispara HAloKeTo, ev ToiT@ Kat of Tvpaxdowt 2B. 2. 
ervyxavoy 7dn viKopevot, BBE Wye NG 

kai, Either 1) ‘the Syracusans also who had previously been 
conquerors;’ or ‘the Syracusans in their turn;’ or 2) cai points out 
the connection of the two clauses émeidy x.7.A. and & Tovr@ «.r.d., 
‘at the time when the forts were being taken, the Syracusans 
were also being defeated.’ 


kat Tovs moddovs tev avOporeav dréxreway mAiv Gaov ek Tpidv vedv 2B, 4 


ols eeypycar. 
VOL. Il. Ee 


23. 4. 


25. I. 


25. 6. 


25. 6. 


25. 9. 


25. 9. 
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Either écov and ovs are pleonastic: or we may supply a general 
idea such as jy after dcov: cp. viii. 70 init. cat dca mpds rods Beovs, 


> - ‘ , ‘ > \ > A 2 ‘ 
evxais xa Ovoias Kabiorduevos és THY apxny €xpioavto. 


mpéa Bes dyovoa, olmep Ta operepa hpdgwow . . . kal énorpivedt. 

oirep=6ras, like ‘qui’ in Latin, a usage of which this seems to be 
a solitary instance in Attic Greek. Perhaps we should read -émas 
with Vat. H., or ppdcovow with Aug. In the latter case éerorpivect 
which follows must be explained as an anacoluthon. 


vadv pupropdpor. 

A vessel of ten thousand talents. That a talent is the measure 
to be supplied is probable from the use of the same standard in 
several other places. Herod. i. 194. 5, ii. 96. 7, Thuc. iv. 118. 5 
(Arn.) Such a vessel would be about 250 tons burden. 


ék Te Tov akdrwv avevoy avadovpevor Tovs oTavpods kal GveKhov. 

dvéxhov, either 1) ‘ bent or forced them out of their place,’ or 2) 
‘broke them off. The word need not necessarily mean ‘break,’ 
as may be seen by the following examples: Eur. Or. 1471,— 

@pots dpurrepoiow dvax\doas Sépny : 

Lucian. de Gymn. 7, 7 deéua d€ imp rips kepadjs avaxexdacpery. If r) 
be adopted, dvékdor will be distinguished from dvevoy only as the 
result from the process. The same ambiguity occurs in ii. 76 fin. 
didXas 8€ (unxavas) GdAn Tod reixous, Gs Bpdxous Te mepiBdddovres GveKhwv 


oi TAaratis «.7.A. 


dyyéddovras Thy Te TOU TAnupupiou Anu, Kal Tis vavpaxtas Tépt, Gs ov 
tov Tohepiov icxvi wGddov h Th operépa tapaxy joonbeier, Ta Te GAda avd 
dnadcovras Gre év éAriow eici, Kai G€iaoovtas EvpBonbeiv er abtots. ~ 

Either 1) against the Athenians and their allies understood from 
mrodepnioy; Or 2) to the assistance of the Syracusans. Cp. note on 


i. 116. 3. But according to 2) opas would be more regular. 


kai, iv pbdowow adbroi mpérepoy diapbeipavres Td Mapdy OTpaTevpa avTar, 
Siatrohepnodpevov. 
Svarrodepnodpevoy (not Siarerodepnodpevoyv which is found in the 
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Vat., and with a trifling variation, -oy for -ov, in H. and adopted 265. 9. 
by Bekker) is probably the true reading. ‘The simple future gives 
a sufficient sense, and the use of the middle in a passive sense 
may be defended by zodeyunoera, viii. 43 med., wodeujoovra, i. 68 
fin., and by c. 14. 3 (quoted above), where most MSS. have d:a- 


, 
ToAEuNnoeTat, 


kai 6 pév Anpoobérns edOus, ered uyxatédaBe 7d yopiov, éwémder emi 26. 3. 
tis Kepxvpas. 
évyxaréhaBe, ‘when he had assisted Charicles in occupying the 
position.’ 
_ énémhe is the reading of nearly every MS. H. has mapérdka, Vat. 
émumapemher, For ém- meaning ‘to,’ without any connotation of 
‘against,’ or hostility, cp. note on iv. 60. 2. 


éretdr) yap 7 Aexeheva TO pev mpOrov tnd mdons Tis oTparias ev TH O€per 27. 3. 
TovT@ TetxicOcioa, Yorepov S€ povpais amd T&v mérewv Kata Siadoxiy 
xpdvov erovoas TH XSpa Em@KEtTO, wohAd éBAamTe Tos ’AOnvaiovs. 

1) The clauses connected by pév—8é are not quite parallel. The 
construction is changed, and the participle, re:xioGeioa, passes into 
the finite verb, érexeiro. Cp. note oni. 9. 3. § 5. 5 

Or 2) the two clauses 1d peév mpdrov ... retxicbcioa, Yorepoy Sé 
dpovpais .. . emovoas, though in different constructions, answer to 
one another, and are both subordinate to ér@xeiro, 

th xpq is best taken, not with éemiovoas, but with éem@xeiro. ‘For 
when Decelea was occupied to the annoyance of the country,’ etc. 


tore de Evvexds emtxaOnpévy, kal dté pev kal wedvav emdvrar, dre S 27. 4. 
€& avaykns THs tons ppoupds Karabeovons re tiv xopav Kal Ayoreius 
mowoupevns K.T.A. 

tons, lit. ‘the same as before,’ is opposed to mAcévev, and thus 
comes to mean the regular or ordinary garrison, opposed to the 
larger army which the Lacedaemonians sent from time to time. 

Both are subordinate in sense to fuvexas émixabnuevav. ‘The Lace- 
daemonians were always there; sometimes with a smaller, some- 
times with a larger army.’ 


kal dvti rod médus elvar povptov Katéorn, 28. I. 


Ee€2 


28. 1. 


28. 2. 


28. 3. 
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Cp. Aristoph. Lysistr. 555 (acted in 411),— 
IIPOBOYAOS, ti rouodoas ; 
AYSISTPATH. jy ravoceper mporiotov pev Edy Snow 
dyopagovras Kal pawopévous. TYNH. vq tiv Madiav “Adpodirny. 
AY, viv pév yap 81 xdy raior xvTpats Kav Tois Kaxdvorow Spoiws 
meptépxovrat Kata TH ayopay ~tv Erdos Somep KopvBarres. 
TIPO. vi Ala’ xpi yap tovs avdpeiovs. AY. kal py 76 ye mpaypa yeAouor, 


a > yw x , D2 OF & e 
oTay domi €X@V Kat Topyova Ts KaT @ynTat kKopakiyous, 


mpos yap TH émad&er thy pev juepav kata Siadoyny of "A@nvaior puAde- 
govres, THY S€ vixra Kai Evpravtes, wAnY Tov imméav, of pev ep mats 
trovoupevot, of & emi Tov reixous, kai Gépous Kal xeyuOvos eraaumwpovvro. 

movovpevot, SCil. tHv hudaknv. Vat. and H. read, not mosotpevor, but 
nov, Which is out of place, and sounds more like Plato than 
Thucydides. 


7d yap abtods rodtopKoupévous emiterxiop@ bd Ilehorovyqotav pnd ds 
droorhvat €x Lixedias, GAN’ éxei Supakovoas TO ait tpdm@ ayrimohiopkeiy, 
médw ovdev ehacow atthy ye Kab’ aitihy Tov “AOnvaiwr, kal rov mapddoyor 
TooouTov mojoar Tois “EAAnot tis Suvdpews Kai TOAuNs, OoOV Kar apxas 
Tov Todeuou of pev eraurdv, of b€ dvo, of Se rprdv ye erav, ovdeis mAci@ 
xpdvov, evdpifov reptoicey avtovs, ei of Tlehomovvnoin eo Bddouev és THv 
xXepay, doe ere: éxraxadexdr@ pera thy mparnv eaBorny jrOov es SexeAiay, - 
75n TO Todeum Kara mavra TeTpvyo@péevot, Kat moAEuov ovdev dddoow 
mpocaveihovro Tov mpérepov Umdpxovros éx IeAorovyngov. 

There is no main verb in this sentence. Thucydides probably 
meant to wind up with some such expression as mdvv dromoy or 
dvéhmorov jv, but in this, as in other discursive passages, the latter 
end has forgotten the beginning; the concluding words dere éret 
. . . €k Ilekomovvnoov having the appearance of an inference from an 
independent statement, the writer is led to omit the real conclusion. 
To take so long a sentence either as an explanation of what has 
preceded, or as an exclamation, would be extremely harsh. 

airijs ye kal’ abrny is to be supplied with ravA@nvaiwr (mohéws) from 
mow ovdev eKdoow aitny ye Ka airny. The comparison is between 
Syracuse as a mere city and Athens as a mere city without Attica or 
her empire. ‘If the two cities taken by themselves are compared,’ 
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TogovToy trowjoat , .. doov Kar’ apyas .. . évdurCov,.. . Bate eree Enta- 28. 3. 
xadexadr@. Scov and sore both follow rovodroy, although they are gram- 
matically incompatible. écov expresses the measure of the wapdAoyos; 
Tosovrov dcov=‘to a degree which may be measured by the fact that.’ 
‘Creating an impression so’ (or ‘in so great a degree) contradictory 
to the opinion entertained in Hellas of their power and daring, 
that the rest of the Hellenes at first thought them likely to survive 
only a year, or two, or at most three years, no one for a longer 
period ;-and that’ (or ‘ whereas) seventeen years after the first in- 
vasion of Attica,’ etc. The whole sentence éore @re «.7.d. is 
dependent on rogodrov, to which décor is subordinated. The writer 
might have said either rogodrov gcov kar’ dpxds Kt.d.... of 5€ eres 
éxraxadexdr@, OF Tocodroy Sore kat apxds K.7.A.... 08 € Sree émraxaide- 
kéro. The complexity of the sentence is caused by the attempt to 
combine the two. The ‘great surprise’ (rocotroy écov) consisted, 
not merely in the general anticipation of Hellas, but in the contrast 
of it with the actual fact. For écov cp. iv. 108 med. eWevopevors 


pev tis "“AOnvaiav dvvdpews ent tocodroy bon varepoy Sieharn. 


Kai Thy eikooTiy ind TovToy Tov xpdvoy Tev KaTa Oddacoay avti Tod 2B. 4. 
gédpov rois innxdots eroincay, mrelw vopttovres dv odio xphpara otra 
mpootevat. 

It is evident, as Boeckh (Staatshaush. i. p. 432 n., 440) remarks, 
that this five per cent. duty was collected, not at the Piraeus, but at 
the harbours of the subject states. How long this method of 
collecting the revenue continued we cannot tell. It may at once 
have proved a failure. On the one hand, Xen. Hell. i. 3. 9 (about 
409 B.c.), we find the town of Chalcedon again paying tribute :— 
kal Opxous €haBov kal eSocav mapa Papvad{ov, broredev tov pédpov Xad- 
xndovious ’AOnvaiots, oovmep ciwbeaay, kal Ta dedpueva xpnpata arododva, 
On the other hand, mention occurs in Aristoph. Frogs 362 (acted 
405) of an cixoorédoyos,— 

i} tamdppnt’ amomepret 
e€& Aiyimns Cwpuxior ay, eikooroddyos kaxodaiper. 
But the «ixoory here spoken of may be a special impost confined 
to Aegina and perhaps the neighbouring islands (see Boeckh, 
Staatshaush. ii. p. 588). 


28. 


29. 


29. 3. 


29. 4. 


29. 5. 


30. 


4. 


I. 


2. 
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Two points strike us as remarkable respecting this impost: 
a) that a five per cent. duty on the commerce in Greek waters 
should have produced more than 1200 talents: 4) the extreme 
difficulty of collecting such a revenue, and the number of officers 
which would be required for it. 


kal eixdvres dpa ev TO TapamA@ .. . kal Tovs ToAepious, Fv Te Suvyrat, 
am’ avrav Brdayat. 

dxé has a more lively and casual meaning than &4 or émé, ‘to 
get anything out of them which he could in the way of damage 
to the enemy.’ 


Th WOAEL TpOTeKEiTO OVON OV peyady. 

It is clear that od must be introduced from the Vatican MS. 
and H. For at the end ofc. 30 it is implied that the town was 
not large, as én peyébet. 


Td yap yévos To Tv Opakav dspoia Tois pddiota Tod BapBaptKod, ev @ av 
Oaponorn, pouxearardy éort. 

1)* There may be a confusion of two expressions, ‘are the 
bloodiest of barbarians,’ and ‘ are as bloody as the worst barbarians.’ 
Or 2) ‘the Thracians, like the worst barbarians, are most bloody 
when they feel themselves secure.’ See note on English text. 


kal Euppopa 77 moder waon ovdemias oowv paddov Etépas &ddKyTds 
TE emémecev avtyn Kal Sewn. 

vaG\dov érépas is not connected with otdemas oor, but with 
addknrdés te kat Sewn. Thucydides means to say that the massacre 
of the children was a calamity which by its nature inflicted a blow 
upon the whole city, and that it was as great as any on record; 
and lest this last expression should seem exaggerated, he adds, by 
way of explanation, that it was more sudden and more horrible 
than any other. That the words are not a mere general reflection 
on the fate of the city is shown by their connection with the pre- 
ceding description implied in gvpopa atrn, and by the occurrence 
of such a reflection at the end of the next chapter. 


a“ > ol , c cr BY > ~ “~ c , , 
Tav Te €év Tois TAolos, as EOpov Ta év TH yj, dpurcdvTor e&w TokedparTos 


Ta TAota. 
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eo ro£evparos (although the reading of only two MSS., one being 30. 2. 
H.) is clearly to be preferred to the unmeaning é£ rod Cevyparos. 


tay dé Mukadnocioy pépos Tt dravahaGn. 30. 3. 
pepos tt, ‘a considerable portion.’ For the strength of the ex- 
pression cp. i. 23 med. xal 9 odx ifxcora BAdWaca kai pépos Te POcipaca 


7) Aowpwdys vores. 


6 8€ AnpooOéuns tére dromhéwv emi ths Kepxipas pera thy ex THs Aaxo- 81. I. 
wikis Teixiow, dAKdda dppovtoay év bea tH "Hrciov ev 7 ot KopivOror 
Smita és rv SixeAiav Euehrov wepawicba, adriy pev SiapGeiper k.7.r. 
ae KopivOtor émdira:, i.e. ‘some of the Corinthian hoplites.’ The 
article is inserted because the Corinthian hoplites as a body have 
been already mentioned (c. 17, 19), but that in this passage the 
whole body is not intended is sufficiently clear from the context, 
for they were not all on board a single ship. 


dyyéddwv ore ai mévre Kai cikooe vies Ta KopwOiwv ai odiow dvOop- 31, 4, 
povoa ouTe katahdougt Tov Téepov, vavpayeiy Te péAdovOL. 
Katahvew rov mddeyov is said like xaradvew rdv Biov, tiv pudakny, 
‘do not abate their hostile attitude.’ The phrase is generally used 
of a formal peace, but this is accidental. The meaning of the 
word in itself is the same, though the association gathered from 
the context may be different. 
vavpaxeiv te péAdovat, ‘but mean to fight,’ or falee. the offensive ; 
not a mere repetition of the previous words. 


dros pn Siapyoouor tovs trodepious. 32. 1. 

diapyoover has been unnecessarily corrected by Dobree into 
duappicovew, supported by Aristoph. Birds 193,— 

TOY pnpiov Thy Kvicav ov S:adpycere. 

But a parallel passage or a more lively expression are not suffi- 
cient reasons for changing the reading of the MSS. And it is not 
certain that dafpyoover would apply to ‘letting through by negli- 
gence’ equally with duapjoovow. 


, > , 
kal tos Meramovriovs metoaytes Kata 1d Evppayikdy akovtiotas Te BB. 5. 


33. 


34. 6. 


34. 7. 


36. 


I. 
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, ‘ 4 , ’ aloe , lel ’ 
. Evpméurety tpraxociovs kai rpinpes dvo Kal dvadaBdvres Talta mapéemdcvoav 


és Goupiay. 

tavra, though harsh, is probably the true reading, and not avrds 
(Vat. and corr. H.) The latter would imply that the three hundred 
javelin-men were placed on board the two triremes, but there would 
not have been sufficient room for them in addition to the rowers. 


oi pév yap KopivOsor kat Tedorovynotoe mpos TH yh vavpaxodvres KOL 
dvea a orto. 
’ 


‘Fighting close to the land, were in consequence saved.’ kat 
emphasizes the connection between apis r# yp and dtera{ovro. 


kat vopicartes BV adits ody oodcba SV Step odd’ of Erepor vuKGY. of TE 
yap KopivOcor yynoavro Kpareiv ei pi [kat] woAd éxparodvro, of re ’AOnvaior 
évdpiCov Hooaobae Ste od TOAD evixar. 

The Corinthians raised a trophy because, while they acknow- 
ledged the battle to have been drawn (vopicavres «.1.d.), they also 
thought that the avoidance of defeat on their part was equivalent 
to a victory. 

8? airé is emphatic, ‘ for the very reason for which.’ It refers, not 
to what precedes, but to what follows, and corresponds to 6? dzep. 
Cp. Xen. Mem. iii. 10. 14, eipyxas, ey, aird Sv drep zywye Ta epa 
pya mAciorou aga vopifw eivac: Dem. in Steph. A. (xlv) 61, Sicdoew 
yap dpopdxare tpeis ob rept dv dy 6 pevywv agwoi, GAN tmép adrav dv Gy 


} Stwkis 7. 


of 8€ Supaxdovor ev rovt@ muvbavdpevor aita@y tov émimhovy ails rais 
vavoly dmroTerpacat €Bovhovro kal ri GAAQ wapacKev; Tov melov, Hvmep 
én aitd todTo, mplv eAGciv adrods Pbdoar Bovddpevor, Euvedeyov. 

The Syracusans had two objects in obtaining reinforcements, 
a) that they might have a trial of strength, én’ aird roiro, scil. 
dromepacat, 6) that if possible the trial of strength should take place 
before the Athenian reinforcements arrived (mply edOciv pOdoa 
Bovddpevor), these words being a resumption or explanation in detail 
of dromepaoa ¢€Bovdovro. For the latter motive cp. c. 25 fin. 
Evv&eyov, ‘had been collecting.’ For the imperfect, expressing 
duration of time in the abstract, cp. note on v. 50. 3. 
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kal Tas mpapas Tav ved Evyreudvres és EAaacov orepipwréepas eroinaay, 36. I. 
kai Tas émwtidas emébecay tais mpwpais waxeias, Kai avTnpidas aw adraev 
imérewav mpds rods Toixous as éml @& mhxets evtds Te Kal Ewbev” arep 
tpém@ kai of KopivOsoe mpds tas év tH Navmdkrm vais émuKxevacdpevor 
mpapabev evavpaxouv. 

The prows of the vessels were cut down and made broader, 
and the émerides, or ear-caps, shortened. ‘These were thick beams 
which projected obliquely (like horns) on either side of the prow, 
and were supported by stays, avrnpides, altogether twelve cubits in 
length, which ran from the under or inner surface of the éro- 
rides, through the side of the ship, and were made fast inside the 
hull. They appear to have been used to crush in or to rip up the 
sides of an enemy’s prow, when the beaks of the two vessels 
did not actually meet, cp. c. 34 med., dvrimpwpo éuSaddAdpevat 
kat dvappayeioa tas mape&eipecias tnd tdv KopwOiav vedy, em’ avrd 
Tovro mayutépas tas éemwtidas éyovody. For figures of the émarides 
and dvrnpides see Graser, De Veterum Re Navali, tab. ii, iii. 
The words of the present passage, as émi && mhyes évrds re kat 
éEwbev, might of themselves mean that the dvrnpides were six cubits 
or nine feet long altogether; but the size and proportions of the 
ancient trireme prove that the meaning is ‘six cubits inside, and six 
outside the ship’s side :’ Graser, Philologus, 1871, p. 35, n. 

It is remarkable that this rather obvious device is ascribed, not 
to the Athenians, but to the Corinthians, vi. 34 med., who were 
themselves the first regular naval architects, and the first builders 
of triremes, i. 13 init. 


dvtimpapor yap tais éuBodais xpmpevor avappngew ta mpopaber adrois 36. 3. 
otepipots Kat Taxéot, mpos Kota Kal dobevn mapéxorres, Tots Eu PdXots. 
arepipois Kal maxéor... Trois éuBdAos, dative of instrument after 
dvappntew. mapéxorres, scil. ra euBoda, With their stout and solid 
beaks, which they would present against the hollow and weak ones 
of the Athenians. The punctuation here adopted brings out the 
construction. The reading of Vat., raiovres, is obviously a conjecture. 


Th te mpdrepov duabia r&v KvBepynrav Soxovon civac Td dvtimpwpov 86. 5, 


Evyxpodoat pddior’ dv airol xpjoacba, 


36. 5. 


36. 6. 


36. 6. 


Oise 


Slee. 
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Evyxpovoe, the reading of the majority of the MSS., has been 
rightly altered into gvyxpotoa. 
For the so called ‘ accusative of reference’ cp. note on ii. 87. 1. 


mpooninrovras dAAnAows tapdeoOar, dmep Kat eBdante pddtora Tovs 
’A@nvaiovs. : 
kai, ‘ which actually proved most detrimental to the Athenians.’ 


mepiTdedoar dé és Thy eipvxwpiay, copay éxdvrav Thy émimdeuow azd 
Tod meAdyous te kal dvdkpovow, ob SuvncecOat avrovs, GAkws Te kal 
rod TAnppupiov modepiov Te aitois €copevov Kal Tod oTdpatos ov peyadov 
dvros Tod Aupévos. 

Thucydides has explained in the earlier part of the chapter that 
the Syracusans would not hesitate to charge beak to beak, because 
they would be exposed to no danger from the ordinary manoeuvres 
of the enemy (d:éxmAous, mepimdovs, and dvdkpovors). For the Syra- 
cusans themselves would take care to prevent the d:exmAouvs; the 
mepizdovs could not be executed in a confined space: and the 
Athenians could only back (dvaxpovew) into the small part of the 
harbour which was occupied by their own encampment. He 
now adds that they could not take advantage of the open sea in 
order to sail round the Syracusan ships before striking (mepimAous), 
because the mouth of the harbour was in the hands of their 
enemies. 

dvaxpovois, from the simple meaning of backing water, has 
acquired the technical meaning of backing with a view to striking. 
éximhevow, dvdxpovow, which are included under the same article, 
seem to be two parts of the same movement. The Syracusans, 
having command of the entrance to the harbour, could charge the 
enemy’s vessel from the open sea, and retire in order to make the 
charge. . 


Tovadra of Supaxdoot mpos tiv éavTav emioTnpny Te Kal Sdvapww emivon- 
oavrTes K.T.A. 

I.e. having adapted their ships to a direct attack rather than to 
the manceuvres in which the Athenians excelled. 


kai Tov pev mrelov OAiy@ mpdrepov Tov éx Tis moAews TvAurmos mpoek- 
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ayayy mpoojye TH Tetxer Ta AOnvaiay, Kal’ Scov mpds Tiy WéAwW abot 37. 2. 
édipa. | 
_  xa@ Scov «.r.d. means the side of the wall facing Syracuse. The 

inner side of the wall would probably be attacked by Gylippus 
either on the heights (if the Athenians still retained their lines 
there) or lower down, or both, and the other side by the troops from 
the Olympieum, on the lower ground near the marsh. adroi, scil. 
tov teixous, to be joined with xaé écov. 


oddérepor Suvdpevor GEidv te Adyou wapahaPetv, ef py vaiy piav 7} dvo 38. I. 
tav ’A@nvaiev of Supaxdotor KaTadvcaytes, SiexpiOnoav. 

mapadaBeiv, scil. dx’ dhAnov. 

karadvcavres is dependent on adv re mwapéAaBov understood, ‘ ex- 
cept in so far as the Syracusans gained an advantage by sinking 
one or two ships of the Athenians.’ 


Siaderrovoas S€ Tas OAkddas dcov dvo mdébpa an’ GddAnov xarté- 38. 3. 
oTNOEV. 

The merchant vessels were anchored at the entrance of the 
palisade or temporary Athenian dock, leaving an interval of about 
200 feet. There were probably several such vessels, and several 
entrances. It is not easy to understand how an interval of about 
200 feet can have been commanded by the dolphins. But may we 
not suppose that, although this was the space between the merchant 
vessels which were drawn up in front of the palisade, nevertheless the 
passage was narrowed by a portion of the palisade itself, which left 
on either side only sufficient room for a trireme to pass where the 
dolphins were placed? This explanation agrees fairly with the text, 
though not perfectly suitable to the words 8:4 rév 6Akddov in c. 41. 
The descriptions of Thucydides are graphic, but not always clear, 
sometimes owing to the omission of some small point which he 
does not perceive to be necessary for the comprehension of the 
whole description. The dolphin (cp. c.41) was suddenly let down 
from a crane placed on their decks upon a'ship passing near, and 
struck with such effect on the light frame of the trireme as to 
sink it. The manner of its action is well explained by two 
verses which the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 761, cites 


38. 3. 


AO. 4. 


40. 5. 


42, 2. 
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out of Pherecrates; the lines as emended by Meineke are as 
follows :— 

6 b€ 37 SeAdis eore portBdods Sehpwogdpos re Kepodxos 

ds StaxdwWee toidapos aitav éurintav kal karadvov. 
Compare also the more lively language of Aristophanes himself, 
l.e.— 

GAa pudarrov, kui mply exeivoy mpoortxérbar cov, mporepov av 

tous OeAdivas perewpiov Kai tiv dkarov mapaBaAXov. 
Graser (§ 82) thinks that the dolphin was attached to the crane 
from which it was let down in such a manner that it could:be 
drawn up after sinking an enemy’s ship and used again. 


€metta ovk eddKer Tois “A@nvaicrs tnd ohGv abtav SiapédAovras Kér@ 
adioxeo Pat. 

aXicxesOa=‘to be overcome’ (by sleep, toil, deceit) with an asso- 
ciation of suddenness or unconsciousness. , ji 

ind opav aitov may go either with diapéAdXovras, ‘ through a delay © 
which was their own fault’ (cp. vi. 37 fin. odx émt modd id rév Hperépav 
inméwv e£udvtes), or with ddicxeo6a, or with both. 


word & ert peifo of é€v Tois ewTots motors mepiTACovres Tov Supa- 
’ \¥ A‘ ‘ € ’ ~ , ~ + ow 
Kooiwy Kal és Te TOUS Tapoods trominrovTes THY ToAeulav vedv Kal és Ta 
‘ , % 2 2A > ‘ s > , 
mAdyia Tapamdéovres Kal €§ abtav és rods vavtas dxovriforres. 
rapoovs, either 1)* the blades of the oars, or 2) the whole broad- 
side; cp. Polyb. xvi. 3. 12, avrés pév jpapre tod tpdca, maparecav Se 
Tois Troheptors aweBare Tov Sefrdv rapody ths vews. €& avtav, SCil. éx Tov 


TmAoiov. 


kat Tots wey Supaxogiors Kai Evppdyors xardwAnkis €v T@ adrixa ovK OALyH 
eyévero, ei mépas pndev Eorar ohior Too darahayyvat Tod Kuwdvdvov, dpavres 
ote bia THv Ackédevay retxiCopévny oddev Rocov oTparoy toy Kai mapamAn- 
civ TO mpotépw emeAndrvOdra, thy Te Tv ’AOnvaiwy Sivayw mavraxdce 
moAAny pawoperny. ; ; 

Tod draddayqva, explanatory gen., ‘no end in the way of deliver- 
ance from.’ Cp. Dem. in Boeot. (xl.) 49, ri yap av iv mépas jpiv rod 
StarvOjvat ; 

ovre...ovdev foaov, ‘not on that account a whit the less.’ ode, 
resumed by ovdév, answers to ré which follows. f 
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vopicas ovx oldv te eivae SiarpiBew, ovdé mabeiv Srep 6 Nikias 42. 3. 
émabev K.T.r. 


mabeiv=Seiv rabeiv. 


kat épav 1d mapareiyicpa tev Supakociary, & éxdvoay repiterxioat 42. 4. 
ohas tovs AOnvatovs, drhoty re bv kai, ei émixparnoeé tis tev ’Emumodav 
ris avaBdoews Kal avéis tov év abrais orparorédov, pgdios av airs AnPpbEr, 
(od8e yap imopeivar dv opis obdéva,) jreiyero énibéoba ti Teipa. 

The object of the night attack on Epipolae was to capture by 
a surprise, and from the further end, the Syracusan cross-wall 
which Demosthenes had failed to take by an open assault in front. 
The details are obscure, owing to our ignorance of the point at 
which the cross-wall terminated. That it did not, as Mr. Grote 
supposes, extend to the fort which the Syracusans had erected on 
or near the Euryelus has been sufficiently shown in the note on 
vii. 7. 1. Whether it reached the northern. cliff of Epipolae at a 
nearer point we are not informed (see the same note, ad fin.) 
If it did, the Athenian army must still have taken it in front, and 
would have had only the advantage of a surprise. If it did not, 
their object must have been to get round it and attack it from 
behind, or from both sides. This supposition harmonizes better 
a) with the assumption which Demosthenes seems to make, that 
the capture of the reiysopa would involve the capture of the cross- 
wall, c. 42 fin. ob5€ yap av imopeiva odds oddéva, 6) with the cursory 
manner in which Thucydides mentions the capture of the cross- 
wall, as if it were a task of no difficulty, 43. 5, @AAo Sé «.7.A. c) with 
the forward movement of the Athenians described in the words 
immediately preceding, kat atroi wev x.r.A. The movement must have 
taken place on the northern side of the Syracusan counter-wall to 
be of any importance ; and yet, as the narrative shows, it must have 
commenced before the cross-wall was actually taken. How could 
this have been, if the wall ran as far as the northern cliff ? 

The above argument supposes the Euyrelus to have been Bel- 
vedere, the knoll at the summit of Epipolae. But, if with Holm, 
we assume the Euryelus to have been Mongibellisi, nearer the city, 
the Syracusan cross-wall may have reached the northern cliff beyond 
it. So that the Athenians, when they ascended by the Euryelus, 
would be within the cross-wall. 


43. 2. 


43. 4. 


43. 5. 
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rovs ABoddyous Kal Téxrovas Tdvtas haBadv Kat GAAny wapackeviy rokev- 
pdrwv re kai doa ede, Rv Kpat@or, Tetxifovras Exe. 

The place of rofedpara between carpenters and siege implements 
affords no reason for doubting the reading. Archers were more 
needed in a siege than in a battle. 


oi b€ mrclous Siapvydvres edOds mpds Ta otparémeda, a Hv emt Tov 
’Enuroday tpia [ev mpoterxiopacw] «.7.A. 

The reading év mporexiopacw after rpia, which would mean ‘ in 
the midst of outworks,’ whether those of the city or those of the 
three camps themselves, although read by Vat. and H., has too 
little MS. authority to support it, and is probably a gloss taken 
from ék rév mporexicpdrwy in § 6 infra. The camps were probably 
behind the counter-wall. 


kal avtot pév evbds éxapour és Td mpdaber, Eas tT mapovon SppH TOU 
mepaivesOar dy evexa HAOov ph Bpadets yévwvtTar? dddoe S€ 7d Gd Tis 
TpOTHS Tapatelxiocpa Tav Supakociov, ovx troperdvrav trav puddKkor, 
ypouv Te kal tas éemadgers améovpor. 

rov mepaiverOau, ‘that while the impetus to accomplish their work 
continued in them,’ either 1)* ‘they might make a quick end of it; 
or 2) giving a feebler sense to py Bpadeis yevovrar=torepnowrrat, 
‘ they might not flag in the execution of it,’ (Schol.). The gen. 
tov mepaiverOa is to be taken with pi Bpadeis yévorra, as well as 
with 17 mapovon éppij. 

To amd Tis mpotns mapareixiopa, 1)* a periphrastic expression for 
‘ the first part of the mapareiyiopa :’ cp. éx rod ent Oarepa, c. 37 med. 
For rijs mpaorys Cp. Tod dro tis tons €yOpod, iii. 40 fin.: aad mporns, i. 77 
med. : rv mporny, Herod. i. 153. 6, iti. 134. 8: Dem. Olynth. iii. 2. 
In such cases words like potpas, épddov, or éppijs, have been some- 
times supplied. But it is better, instead of supplying substantives 
which are never present to the mind, and sometimes interfere with 
the sense, to regard the adverbial use in dmd ris mpérns and the 
like expressions as appropriate to the feminine no less than to the 
neuter. Or as Lobeck observes (Paralipomena, p. 363), the 
omission may have been confined at first to simpler phrases, rjv 
peony d8evew, paxpay meppOjvat, in which the word omitted was readily 
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supplied, and in later Greek, the usage, having become familiar, 438. 5. 
was more widely applied, without any thought of the word supposed 

to be understood. ‘ Quis enim, si legerit dn’ ei@cias prrocopeiv, Plut. 
Symp. i. 4. 8; ray edOciay ovvermeiy run, Vit. Cic. vii; && dpOijs dvaxpi- 

yew, Polyb. xv. 27; tiv Gddos ddodeoxeiv, v. Bergler ad Alciphr, i. 

Ep. 19, his igitur et similibus locis quis aut potpa aut rixn aut 
mpagis aut 6dés aptum esse credat?’ Language, like childhood, is 
imitative and superficial; and often by a natural instinct catches 

up and reproduces a form of expression without regard to its exact 
meaning. In the use of a word or phrase, its origin is forgotten. 


ot te "AOnvaioe e{nrovy te opas aitovs, kal mav rd évavriov, kai «i 44. 4. 
piioy cin Tv Sy WAAL HEevydvTwv, wodeuLoy evdprcor. 

1) ‘ Even though they were friends, belonging to those who were 
already in flight,’ or 2) ‘being some of those who were already 
in flight.’ «i is to be construed both with @iduov and with ray 
devydvrav: trav... hevydvrwr being a further description of pirsor. 
The gen. is either 1) possessive, or 2) partitive. 


aor, «i pev évTbxorev tice Kpeiooous dvres THY Todepiov, Srépeuyov 44. 5, 
> ‘ > , > , 4 , > > > ‘ 4 < , 
avtovds dre éxeivav emotdpevor TO EvvOnpa, ei F adroit pr droxpivowrto, 
duepOeiporro, 
évrvxoev, scil. the Athenians ; d:épevyov, scil. the Syracusans. 


kat Stokdpevor kata TE THY KpnVaY Ot ToAol pimrovres EavTovs amoA- 44, 8, 
Auvro, crevijs ovans Ths dd rév "Eniurohay madw KxaraBdoeas. 

of mohoi=o! modAol Tv droAdupevor. If the greater part of the 
army engaged in the attempt had been intended, some stronger 
expression than dmé6avoy ovk ddtyo. would have been used in 
45, 2. 


Sos braydyouto Thy médw. 46. 

‘ That he might manage (imo-) to draw over the city to their side.’ 
The want of an instance in which a rare word takes a sense 
etymologically suited to it, but not elsewhere found, is no reason 
for changing the reading against all the MSS. into the more com- 
monplace énaydyoro. Cp. the use of trokpiverOa for doxpiverba, 


46. 


47. 2. 


47. 3. 


48. 2. 


48. 4. 
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in c.44 med. supra. In iii. 63. 2 however imdyeoOa, although the 
reading of nearly every MS., cannot be maintained. See note. 


voow Te yap eméfovro . .. Td Te GAXa Sr dvéAmiora adtois epaivero, 
ta te GA\a Ore answers to vdcm te. ‘For they were distressed, 
both by sickness, and because everything appeared hopeless.’ 


7@ odv Anpoobéver ovk eddxer Ere xpivat péevew, GAN Garep Kal Scavonbeis 
és ras ’Emumodds Staxiduvedoat, exerd)) odarrto, efrévar eynpicero. 

Again the correction dcexwvdivevoe, found in the Vatican MS., is. 
unnecessary. The construction is GAN’ édékec dep kal én (under- 
stood from éddker) Stavonbeis Siaxerduvedorar, 


xpnedtav yap dmopia avrovs éxtpuxdcew, addos Te Kal emt mréov HO 
tais tmapxovoas vavot GadkaocoKpatouyTwv. 

There is a confusion of the subject and object in these words. 
‘For by reason of their (i.e. the Syracusan) want of money, they 
(i.e. the Athenians) would wear them out. The construction 
also changes at Oadaccoxparovvrwy. Cp. iii. 12 fin. BonOnodvrav dé 


ipav mpobvpos, médw Te mpoodAnWeode k.T.A. 


ovkouv Bovdecba ards ye emiotdapevos Tas ’AOnvaiwr hices én’ aicxpa 
te airia kal ddixes bm’ "AOnvaiwv drodéaGat paddov i) bd Tey ToEpion, et 
dei, xwSuvetcas todo rabeiv idia. 

Cp. vi. 9 med. jocor érépav rept TS EyavTod Tapuart 6ppoda. 

idia, 1) ‘to suffer death individually,’ a singular expression ; 
for Nicias risked the whole army as well as himself by remaining, 
but only himself by going home. This he appears to forget, or 
rather perhaps Thucydides was led into this piece of false logic, 
or false rhetoric, by the recollection that Nicias did perish apart 
from the rest of the army (vii. 86 fin.) 

Or 2) better i8ia¢ may be taken as meaning ‘in his private 
capacity,’ opposed to dypyooig, which is implied in én’ aicypé airia, 
‘on a public charge of corruption.’ That is to say, he would die 
as a private soldier, choosing death on his own account, not as a 
general condemned by his country. Nicias speaks of himself 
individually, because he does not like to speak of the destruction 
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of his army. For a similarly forced antithesis of xowj and idiq cp. 
ii. 43. 2 and note, xowf yap ra caparta biddrres Sia Tov aynpey Emawvov 
€hapBavov. 

Plutarch (Nic. xxii.), evidently alluding to this passage, quotes a 
saying of Leon of Byzantium, which he favourably contrasts with 
the words of Nicias, Aewdv pev ody oddév airdéc mpoa8oxay packer, 
ei O€ cupBain, padXov aipeioOa tov ind T&v Todepiov Odvarov 7) Tov 7d 
tay ToditSy, ovy Gpora ppovay ois vorepov 6 Bufdvris A€wv elme mpos 
tovs éavrod modiras* ‘ BovAopat’ yap epn ‘ padrov iP? bpav f pel ipav 


> a 
arrobaveiv. 


Hy Te Kat Stiodv exNitwor Tis viv TapacKeuys TS pr) Siddvar rpo- 
diy, Pbepcicba airay ra mpdypara, émixovpika paddov 7) di dvdykns, Sowep 
7a oférepa, dvra’ tpiBew ody &py xpijvar mpooxabnpévovs, Kal pi) Xpjpacw, 
© A , y ee , > , 

@s odd kpeioaous cial, viKnOévras amévat. 


‘If they break down ever so little in their present ‘means of 


AS. 4. 


48. 5. 


6. 


supply, and cannot provide food, lit. ‘by not providing food.’ - - 


The genitive mapackevjs is partly dependent on ékAim@ou, partly a 
genitive of relation, explained by what follows, r@ 8:d6var rpopyy. 
For a similar expansion of a somewhat obscure genitive cp. i. 61 
init. 7 dyyeAia tay wédewv, Ste dheorace. 


For xpnpacw, os «.7.A. see note on English text. 


6 pev Nixias rocadra déywv ioxupifero, aicOdpevos ta €v tais Supa- 
Kovoats dxpiBas, kal tiv Tov xpnudr@y amoptay, Kat Ore Hv abTdOc trou rd 
Bovddpevoy trois *A@nvaiois yiyvecOa ra mpdypara, Kal émixnpuKevdpevoy 
mpos airov Sore pi) amavicracOa, Kai dua tais yoy vavolv } mpdtepov 
Bapanoe: kpatnbeis. 

mov, indefinite, ‘of the existence somewhere within the walls,’ 
i.e. the betrayers of the city were not a recognised party, but 
nevertheless were to be found within it. Cp. vii. 73 fin., 86 med. 
The article in rd Bovddpevoy refers to the previous mention of this 
party in c. 48 init. Nothing is known of it, except what we can 
doubtfully infer from the speech of Athenagoras, vi. 36-40; it 
probably consisted of some of the discontented democrats who 
disliked the ascendancy of Hermocrates and the Lacedaemonians. 
The ingenious emendation of Linwood, wodv for rot (omitted in 

VOL. II. Ff 


49. I. 


49. I. 


AQ. 2. 


49. 2. 


49. 3. 


50. 4. 
5 Aa 
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many MSS.) only introduces a difficulty. For it is unlikely that 
the Athenian party within the walls could have been ‘numerous.’ 

4 mpérepov is dependent on the idea of comparison contained in 
Gaponoe kparnbeis. ‘The latter words are supposed to mean, ‘ Over- 
come’ or ‘influenced by his confidence, in the fleet at any rate, 
more than he had been before.’ But the Greek of Oapojoe: xpa- 
mOeis may be fairly doubted. Vat., H., and another MS. insert 
Gappav before #, and read e6dponee for Gaponoe. Stahl adopts e6dpanee, 
and (with Bauer) changes 7 into 7. Classen further inserts kai 
before xparnéeis. tais yoty vavolv 7 mpdrepov éOapanoe Kat Kparnbeis. 
* Nicias, although conquered (by land), trusted in his ships, at 
any rate, as before.’ But these changes do not give a good sense. 
For yodv does not agree with xal xparnéeis, Nicias having been 
already conquered at sea as well as by land (c. 41). And ‘by land’ 
is inserted. 


ei b€ Sei py arayew tiv orpatiav dvev ’AOnvaiwv Wnpioparos, adda 
tpiBew attous, én xpiva i) és tiv Odor dvaoravras ToiTo Trove fj €s 
tv Kardyyny, Gbev th re wel emi modda THs xopas emidvres Opexpovrat 
mopbovrres TA THY TOAELIwY, Kal exelvous BAd\yovat k.T.d. | 

That zpiSew here is to be taken in the sense not of ‘ wearing 
away, but of ‘remaining,’ as just above, c. 48 fin., is evident from 
the reference in rotro woeiv, and from the words which follow. 

avrovs may be used equally with cas, because, dei being im- 
personal, there is no subject to which the word refers. ~ 


Gdn’ ev etpvxepia, ev 7 Ta Te THs Emtetpias xpnowmwa ohav ~orat. 
oper, gen. after ris euecpias. 


76 re £vpray eimeiv, oddevt rpdre of pn apéokew ev TH adbrG Ere pevew, 
aN’ 6 re Taxtora HSH Kal pi péXdew eaviotacbar. 

With #y, eavicracba is to be supplied, being governed by 
dpéoxew, Which also governs py péAdew ekavioracba. Or kai py 
péAAew may be inserted dia pécov. 


kai tois pév AOnvaios pedAdjoaor ba rodro f pov) éyeyevnto. of de 
Zupakdovor Kai abrot TobTO mvOdpuevor, 7roAAG pAdXov eynyepuevor Hoav pi} 
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dnéva ra tev AOnvaiwy, Os Kat adtdv Kateyvwxdrwv dn pyxére Kpeoosd- 51. t. 
vev elva ody pire tais vdvol phre tH melG* ov yap av rdov &xmdov 
émBovrcdoa, 

The aor. pedAnoaoe expresses the historical fact of the decision, 
the pluperf. éyeyévyro, its irrevocable nature. This was the reason 
why the Athenians remained. ‘The fatal step had now been taken. 

Toiro, 1)* the Syracusans having now heard of that which Nicias 
had been most desirous to conceal from them, namely, of the in- 
tended departure of the Athenians, and of the adverse omen which 
prevented it. 

@s kal a’rév kateyvaxdroy x.t.A. seem to show that rodro refers 
to the resolution of the Athenians to depart, as well as to their 
final determination to remain. 

It is however possible 2) torefer rotro only to their stay, of which 
the mention has’ immediately preceded ; in this case the clause és 
kat a’réy «.7.d. gives an additional reason for the confidence of the 
Syracusans. ‘The Syracusans, hearing that the Athenians had 
determined to stay, were more eager than ever not to let:them go, 
since by their previous resolution to depart they had acknowledged 
their own inferiority.’ 


dmokapBdvovoi te tay émhirav Twas Kal tpepdpevor katadioxovow, 51. 2. 
tpeWdpevot, i.e. they put to flight the whole body of the Athenians 
who came out to meet them; not only ray émAirév twds, cp. the 
words which follow, of ’A@nvaiot immous €Bdop7jKovra drroddvovar, 


drohapBavovar kakeivoy ev TS Koiho Kal poxs TOU ALpévos. 52. 2. 
Said by Diodorus (see note on vi. 66. 2), who may possibly 
have derived his narrative from Philistus, to be the bay of 
Dascon; probably the puyds rod Ayevos mentioned in c. 4 med., 
which appears also to have been Dascon. 


6 d€ TuAurmos dpdv ras vais ray Todepiov vikwpévas Kai €&@ Trav otav- 58. I. 
popdtey Kai Tov éavrdv orparomédov karahepopevas, Bovddpuevos Siapbeipew 
rovs €ékBaivovras Kal tas vais paov tovs Zvpaxociovs apédkew THS YAS 
girias ovens mapeBonber emi thy xndyy. 
The causeway or mole ran from the city between the sea and 
the marsh Lysimeleia, up to or beyond the Athenian encampment 
Ff2 


53. 


55. 


ibe 


2. 
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(see Arnold’s note). If Gylippus could get possession of this 
causeway (rijs yas piAlas vtons) the Syracusans would have no diffi- 
culty in capturing the stranded vessels. Whether the engagement 
took place between the city and the Athenian camp, or on the 
other side of the Athenian camp, is uncertain. ‘The former is the 
more probable, for Gylippus is more likely to have come from the 
city than from the Olympieum. 

The exact position of the Athenian camp is nowhere precisely 
indicated by Thucydides. But a) it was somewhere between the 
river Anapus, which the Athenians crossed on their final retreat 
(c. 78 init.), and the wall of Syracuse. 4) It must have ended in 
the double Athenian wall which ran up to Epipolae (c. 60 init.), and 
must have come down to the harbour. c) The distance from the 
city wall to the mouth of the Anapus would be about a mile. The 
distance from the southern cliff of Epipolae to tle harbour varies 
from less than half a mile to rather more than a mile. Within the 
space thus roughly described, a great part of which was taken up 
by the marsh Lysimeleia, would have to be placed a camp large 
enough to afford room for forty or fifty thousand men. The position 
occupied, though described as <A@des (c. 47 med.), must have been 
slightly raised above the general level of the marsh. 


modeot yap TavTate pdvats Hdn Spoorpdras éredOdvres, Snwokparovpevats 
CA ‘ > x 4 a \ oo ‘ bf , > s f 
T€ Gowep Kal avroi, kai vats Kat Urmous kai peyeOn éxovcats, ov Suvduevor 


émeveyke obre €x woditEelas Te peTaBohis Td didhopoy avrois @ mpoor- 


_-yovto Gy, ods’ €k mapackevns TOANKG KpEtooous, opadAdpevor S€ Ta Tela, 


Td Te mpd avTay nrdpouy kai erecdy ye Kai Tais vavolv exparyOncay, & odK av 
@ovro, TOAAG 81) padXov Ext. 

vais kal immous kai peyeOn éxovous, ‘large cities having ships and 
cavalry.’ 

€k mohereias te peraBodys. ri may be taken either 1) with the 
substantive, ‘nor by any change’ (lit. change in any respect) ‘in 
their government,’ or 2) with éeveyxeiy ‘nor to introduce difference 
at all.’ Cp. c. 57 init. od xara Sixny tt paddov... per ddAAnov ordvres. 

TONG xpeiocous, scil. évres, has been translated, 1) ‘nor yet could 
they do anything by the actual strength of their armament, 
though they were greatly superior.’ But this sentiment is out of 
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place here, the drift of the passage being to depreciate the power 55. 2: 
of Athens compared with that of Sicily. It is better to suppose 
2)* that the influence of the negative otre extends to roAA@ xpeioaous 
as well as to éx mapacxevgs. We may supply with é« mapackeuns some 
word signifying ‘overcome,’ ay or mpoodyerba, gathered from the 
words @ mpooyyovro dv. Elsewhere Thucydides speaks of the Athe- 
nian army and fleet as being out of proportion to the Syracusan 
power. Cp. vi. 31 fin. orpariis mpds obs émyeoay brepBon§, also ii. 65 
fin. 6 és StxeAiav mAods, ds ov TocotToy yvopns dudprnpa fv mpds ods 
emjecay x.r.A. There is, however, no real disagreement between . 
these places, for a) he does not deny that the Athenians were 
superior to the Sicilians, but only that they were much superior 
(woAAG kpeiocovs) ; 4) the comparison in this passage is not of the 
armaments of the two countries, but of their ultimate resources. 


at avrot ddfavres abray altri eivae ind te Tv GAdov dvOporTey kai 56. 2. 
tnd taév erera TOAD OarpacOjcecOba. Kal tv Se Géos 6 dyav kard te =. 3 
radra Kal drt ovxt “A@nvaiwy povoy mepteytyvovto, dAAd kal Tay ado 
moAd@v Evppdyov. 

It is not quite clear at what point the sentiments attributed to 
the Syracusans pass into the reflections of the historian. The con- 
struction changes at the words kai jv 8€ aos 6 ayo, and the phrase 
cai... d€ would naturally introduce a statement of fact: but the 
rhetorical colour of the previous passage is continued in what 
follows. In the sentence ¢vy ydp «.7r.d., with which the chapter 
concludes, the transition is completed. 


TOU vavTIKOD péya pepos TpoKdYyarTes. 56. 3. 
Not ‘having facilitated the success of the (confederate) navy’ 
(Arn.), but ‘having made a great step forward in naval affairs.’ 
péya pépos, not acc. after mpoxdWavres, but adverbial, ‘in great 
degree or measure.’ Tov vavrixod, gen. after mpoxdwavres, as in iv. 
60. 2 (see note), ris dpxis Gua mpoxorrovtay éxeivors. 


mArny ye 81) tod Edparavros Aéyou rot ev rade TH Toreuw mpds tiv 5G, 4. 
? , 4 , 
A@nvaiwy te modu Kai Aaxedatpovior. 


mAnv ye x... Except the entire sum or number of troops which 


56. 4. 


57. 4. 


57. 5. 
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came together to fight on behalf of Athens and Sparta. rod Edpmav- 
ros Adyov, subjective for objective, ‘the whole reckoning’ put for 
‘the whole number. The expression which occurs in c. 75 med., 
pupiddes Tod Evpmavtos bxdov ovK éAdcoous tecodpey, has led Classen, 
following Kriiger, to read éyAov for Aéyouv in this passage. But a) 
the use of Adyos is not unidiomatic; 4) the word éxAos is more ap- 
propriate in c. 75 med., where Thucydides is describing a mixed 
multitude, than here. 


cai Tav pev SwyKdwv Kal pdpou SwotehGy ’Eperpuijs kat Xadxdps kat 
Srupys Kat Kapvotio am’ EvBolas joav, amd dé vnawv Keior at ”AvOptoe Kat 
Tho, ek & "Iavias Majowe cal Sdproe Kal Xtor. tobtTwy Xtor ovx tmo- 
TeAreis dvres dpov, vais dé mapexovres, aitévopor Evvéomovto* Kal TO 
TAEtoTov “lwves GvTes oOUTOL mdvTEs Kal dm "Abnvaiwy mAjvy Kapvotiov 
(obroe & ect Apvores), EmHKooL 8 Svtes Kai dvdyxn Spws “lovés ye emt 
Aaptéas nkodovOovy. mpos & adrois Aiodjs, MnOvupvaioe pév vauct Kal ob 
dpw Smoot, Tevédior dé Kat Aivoc iroredeis. 

tovtov Xio. x.r.d. This is a correction of the preceding statement, 
in which the Chians are ranked among the troredcis pdpov. And 
although here declared to be airévoya they are again included in 
the imnxon below. 

1)* dys may be taken with "Iwvés ye, ‘still they were Ionians 
fighting against Dorians.’ But 2) ”Iwvés re, the reading of all the 
MSS. except Vat., gives a sufficient sense. ‘Being subjects and 
uncer compulsion, and Ionians fighting against Dorians, they never- 
theless followed.’ dvdyxy implies unwillingness, hence dues 7xohovdovr, 

vavoi kat ov dpm imnxoo, ‘furnishing ships, but not tributary 
subjects.’ The word imjxom applies properly to dép@, but impro- 
perly to vavai, for the allies who furnished ships were not impxoot, 


but atrdvopos, 


ovrot S€ Aiodjs Aloheton ois krivagt Bowwrois Tois pera Svpaxogioy Kar’ 
dvaykny €udxovro, TlAaraujs 5¢ KatavtiKp) Bowwrol Bowwrois povor eikéras 
xara TO €x6os. 

karayrixpt, they were Boeotians actually fighting against Boeotians, 
and not merely Aeolians against Aeolians ; pévo, they and no other 
Boeotians. These were the Plataeans who had escaped from the 
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siege, and, like Athenian Cleruchs, were either settled at Scioné, or 57. 5. 
possessed lands there, cp. v. 32 init. ois after Bowrois was con- 
jectured by Lindau, and has since been found in M. 


of pev Aaxedaipoviov aroixoe Kv6npiot. 57. 6. 
Hence we learn incidentally that Cythera, like Pylos, had not 

been given back to the Lacedaemonians, though the mutual restora- 

tion of all places taken in war was one of the conditions of peace, 

v. 17. 2, and although Cythera is named in the treaty, v. 18. 7. 


kat of Meoonuot viv xadovpevo ev Navraxr@ kat é€x LvAov rére tn’ 57. 8. 
"AOnvaiwy exopérns és Tov médepov mrapehnpOncay. 

ev Navmd«r, the reading of all the MSS. except the Vatican, 
which has é« Navmdxrov, has been needlessly altered. The Messe- 
nians resident at Naupactus are faintly opposed to those who were 
only on temporary garrison duty at Pylos. év Navmdxrm and ék 
TvAov go with of Meoonnor, not with mapednpOnoar. Cp. c. 31 init. 

of Meconnor viv kadovpevor, 1)* ‘those who are now called Messe- 
nians, not Naupactians,’ Naupactus had originally belonged to the 
Ozolian Locrians, and had been taken by the Athenians in 455, 
when they settled the Messenians there (i. 103). As nothing is said 
of the expulsion of the former inhabitants, it is probable that they 
and the Messenians occupied the place in common, and that after 
a time all the inhabitants of Naupactus were called Messenians. 

2) It is doubtful whether vdv-may not be taken in the sense of 
‘to this day,’ though against the general use of the word. Cp. 
ii. 99 med. dvéornoav 8€ Kai ex tis viv "Eopdias Kadoupévns "Eopdovs, dv 
oi pev modXol epbdpnoar, Bpaxd d€ tt aitay wept Bickav xaroxnra. And 
this rendering certainly gives a better sense: ‘those who are still 
called Messenians, although they no longer dwell in Messenia.’ 


*Iradwwrdy S€ Govpior kai Merardrrio év Tovadtats dvdykais TéTe oract- 57. II. 
@TiKay Katpov Katenppevev Evverrpdrevoy, Kal SiKeAcwTrav Nadgtoe kal 
Karavaiot, 

rovavras, Such as compelled them to serve under the Athenians. 

kareAnppevoy may be taken, either 1)* with Coupiwy cai Merarortioy, 
supplied from @ovpioe kat Meramdyriot, or 2) with IraAwroy, But in 


’ 4 
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57. 11. the latter case some only of the Italian cities can be included- 
Possibly the duourédevtov, craciwrikay Kaipar, may have corrupted 
the termination of the following word (kareAnppeévor). 


* 


58. 3.  duvarar dé 7d veodapddes erevbepor H8n elvar. M ’ 


énebOepov 78n elva, ‘ to be now free,’ i.e. not simply a freeman, but a a. 
freedman. These words are doubted by Dindorf, because a similar 
explanation of the word vewSapnmdys is found in the Scholia, veoda- 
podys, 6 édevOepos mapa trois Aaxedatpoviors. But the Scholion is simply 
a paraphrase of Thucydides’ explanation. And the idiomatic use 
of #$n is in favour of the genuineness of the clause. The circum- 
stance that Thucydides has not explained the word when it occurs 
before (v. 34 med., vii. 19 med.), which has been cited on the other 
side, is purely accidental. 


58. 4. xal mpds dmavras adlis, as cimeiv, trols GAXovs Svpaxdotor avrot meio 
éropicayro. 
avéis, ‘again,’ introduces a second comparison. a 
as eimeiv is a qualification of mpés dravras, ‘the Syracusans may 
be said to have contributed more,’ or, ‘ speaking roughly, - 
contributed more, than the rest put together.’ 


60. 2. ra emuirndeta odre adrixa ere eiyov, mpoméuyyavres yap és Kardvyy os 
— éxmevodpevor dreirov pi) “emayew K.TA. 

The Athenians must have countermanded their provisions before 
the eclipse, when they intended to withdraw.. Yet it is surprising 
that, when they were compelled to remain for twenty-seven days, 
this countermand should not have been recalled. It may be con- 
jectured that after the Syracusans began to close the mouth of the 
harbour the introduction of provisions from Catana was no longer 
possible, and that Thucydides has forgotten to mention this ex- 
planatory circumstance. 


, a 
60.2.3. ¢Bovdedoavro Ta pev Teixn TA dvw eximelv...Kal of pév, as edogev 
avrois tabra, Kal émoincav’ Ek Te yap TOV Gvw TeLXav SroKatéByoay Kal 
A a > , , > , > , a 4 ¢ a 
Tas vaus emAnpwoay magas, avaykacavTes eoBaivew ooTts Kat OT@OOUV 


7 c , , > , > 
eddker NAckias erexa@v émerndetos etvat, 


, 
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ék tov avo texdv. Had the Athenians retained their lines on 60.2. 3.° 

Epipolae until now? or had they quitted them after the completion. 
of the Syracusan counter-wall, so that ré dve reixn in this passage 
means only the part of the lines under Epipolae and furthest from 
the harbour?..We hear nothing of the Athenian lines in the account 
of the night attack-on Epipolae, vii. 43. 44. And it is not easy 

-to understand why the Athenians, if they still occupied their old 
position on Epipolae, did not make some use.of it. On the other 
hand, we hear nothing of the Syracusans occupying or dismantling 
the Athenian wall, as they would have done if the Athenians had 

~ deserted it. Cp. also vii. 11 fin. dravadoxvias rijs pudakijs Tv Terxav 

pépos TL Tod GmduriKod: 46, as ev eAmid: dv Kal rd Teiyn Tav AOnvaiov 

aipnoety Bia, ered) Ta ev tais "Emumodais otra EvvéBy, where no distinc- 

tion is drawn between the part of the lines which the Athenians 

had left and the part which they retained, unless’ in the words of 

the latter passage a contrast is intended between ra reiyn aiphoew aN 

and ra ev rais Emurodais. ‘The question must be left undecided. 
amd dé tod dddov meCod ras vais macas, doa joav Kat Svvaral kat BO. 2. 

. dmdodrepat, aTdvTa TWo eo BiBalovres mANpPacat.. it 
~ dvra twé. ‘All sorts of men,’ ‘any one and every one.” ‘That 
this expression, however strong it may appear, does not include all 
the wefoi is clear from c. 69 fin., 71 init., which show that .a con- 

' siderable portion of the army was left on shore besides ‘those 
who garrisoned the reduced Athenian lines. It is not likely that 
hoplites would serve as sailors; nor could the entire force have 
found room in 110 ships. Cp. also infra c. 64 med., where of év rais 
vavol jpav are expressly opposed to the rest of the army. The 
words are also to be modified by doris kal émwcody eddxer rtKias 
peréxov émerndevos eivac (cited in previous note), with which, taken 
strictly, they are inconsistent. . 


kat TaAAa, ds oidy r Hv e& dvayKaiou re Kal rovavrns Suavoias, émopi- BO. 4. 
oavTo, 

dvaykaiov is not to be taken with éd:avofas. ‘When they were 
driven by necessity, and their plan was such as I have described, 
i. e. of such a desperate nature. 


60. 5. 


Glia: 


GY. tk. 


GL..2, 


61. 3. 


62. 


I. 
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dpay Tovs GTpatiwras TO Te Tapa TO ciwbds Todd Tais vavot KpaTnOAVAL 
GOupodvtas cat did Thy Tov emirndciov ordvw ws TdxLoTA Boudopévous 
StaxcvSuvevew «.7.A. ; 

The two clauses joined by ré, xai, here really represent two 
opposite motives which distracted the Athenians :—despair at their 
own defeat, and the necessity of obtaining food. 


6 péev ayov 6 péedd@v 6poiws Kowds draow eorat, wepi Te TwTnpias Kal 
marpidos éxdaotots ovx hago 7 Tots ToheECors. 

The last words are objected to by Classen as inappropriate. 
But, though briefly expressed, they are not without meaning. ‘ We, 
the invaders, have to fight as hard as the enemy who are being 
invaded ; for Athens is in no less danger,—or in much greater, 
danger,—than Syracuse.’ 


A e , ’ °’ , , > - 
THY Umdpxovody Tou oikeiay moAL emdeiv. 


‘His own home wherever it may be.’ 


ot Tois mpwrots dy@or oarertes erreita Sua mavrds Thy éhmida Tod doBou 
Spotay tats updopais ¢xouow. 
‘Always retain a fearful expectation on a level with their dis- 
asters,’ or ‘which cannot rise above their disasters:’ they always. 
expect that their calamities are going to recur. Cp. i, 140 init. 


A BS A . A , , 
mpos tas Evpdopas kal Tas yvopas Tperropevovs. 


aX’ doo te "AOnvaiwy mapecre, moAA@y On ToAcR@Y Eumetpor OvTES, 
kai doo. Tov Evppaxwv, Evotparevdpevor dei, pynoOnte Tay ev Tois moNe- 
pois mapaddyor, Kat To THS TUXnS Kav peO Huav EXtloavTes oTHvat, 
kal @s dvapaxoupevor a&ios rovde rod mAnOous, dcoy avrol buay adrav. 
epopare, mapackevagecbe, | 

eAricavtes is to be connected with prycGnre. Kai emphasizes rd 
tis toxns. ‘Remember the uncertainty of war, hoping that even 
Fortune (i. e. Fortune who has so often favoured the enemy) may 
help us as well as them’ (kav pe@ jpar). 


a Ul 
mpos THY exeivav ext TOY KAaTATTPwEaTwY TapacKEUNy. 


I.e. the javelin-men on deck, c. 40 fin., not the improved con- 
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struction of the prows, which could not have been thus described, 62. 1. 
and is mentioned § 3 infra. 


qv Ta mt toUTOIg of emiBdra irrovpyoow. ’ 62. 3. 
‘If the marines do the service which ought to come next.’ 


exeionv Te Thy Hdoviy évOupeicba ws agia éeori Siacwcacba, ot Téws 63. 3. 
"AOnvator voprldpevor Kal pr dvtes tuadv THs te Hovis TH émeornun Kat 
Tov Tpdrev TH pipnoe eOavpaterOe Kara tH» ‘EAAdda, kal THs apxns THs 
typetepas 00K EMacaov Kara rd ahedeioda, es te Td PoBepoy rois imnxdors 
kal TO pat) GdixeioOar TOAD THetov peTeixere. Sore Kowvwvol pdvor ehevdepas 
Hiv ths dpxis dvres Sixatws [Av] adriy viv pi Katampodidore. 

ot, SCil. rovrous tpar of. 

ovx €hacoov. Nicias means to say that in positive benefits such 
as pay and commercial advantages the péro«o: and foreigners in 
the Athenian service were as well off as the Athenians themselves, : 
while in freedom from liability to attack, and the awe which they 
inspired in subject states, they were even better off, either because 
they were not so much exposed as Athens herself, or because they 
by themselves would be more helpless than Athens by herself. 
For a similar strain of argument compare Eurip. Medea, 536 
foll.— 

mparov pev “EdAad avri BapBdpov xGovds 
yatay Karotxets Kal Sixny érioracat 

vopors Te xpioOat, 7) mpos ioxvos xapw" 
mavres S¢ a nabovr obaav "EdAnves coy 
kai Sdfav éoryes’ ei S€ yijs ex’ eoxdros 
dporow @xers, ov« dv qv Adyos oéOev. 

If dy, after Sixaiws, with nearly all the MSS., is retained, the 
imperative with pj must be supposed to have taken the place 
of otk dy xatarpodidare, But av here is not really defensible. 

dSixaiws with the imperative must mean, ‘as in duty bound.’ Cp. 
iv. 62 fin. tiwwpia yap ovk eirvyei Sixatws, ‘as it ought.’ 


kat evOupeiobe na@ éxagrovs te Kai Evmavres Ort of ev tais vavolv BA, 2, 
n a . - a , 
ipav viv eodpevor kat meCoi trois "A@yvators cio Kai vines kal % SmddouTros 


‘ 4 , a a > a , @ ” , ” [nd 
mods Kai 7d péeya Ovopa TOv “APnvav, mepi Gv, ei ris Te Erepos érépou 


64, 2. 


65. 2. 


66. I. 


66. 3. 
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mpopeper i) emioTnun 7) edipuxia ovk av év GAM paddXov Kaip@ aroderéd- 
pevos aitds Te abT@ BPEeAipos yévoiro kal Trois Etpract owrnpws. 

of év rois vavoiv x.r.A. ‘You who are about to embark are to 
your country, army, fleet, the whole state, and the great name of 
Athens.’ 

7) Urddouros mods, ‘everything else, the rest of the state,’ besides 
metoi and vies. rtav ’AOnvdv adds an additional emphasis to this 
highly-wrought passage, for the usage of Thucydides and the 
common Greek idiom is not to speak of ai’A@jvat, but of of A@nvaior. 

mept dv, either 1)* mept rev ’A@nvay, or 2) all which has preceded, 
armies, ships, the name of Athens, -etc. 


Tas yap Tpwpas Kal THS vEews avw emt moAV KareBipoacary. 

tis veos, Of the ship which the grappling irons were designed to 
attack, the article referring to 7 émBod} r&v odypav xepov in the 
preceding sentence; cp. c. 62 fin. xespav ordypav émPodai, at oxnoovat 


TH madw avdxpovoly Tis Tpoomerovans ves. 


Gre pev KaAd TO TpoEipyaopeva Kal tmép Kahov Tov peANévTw 6 dyav 
éorat, & Svpaxdoroe kat ~vppaxot, of te moddol Soxeire Hpi eidévat* 
ovdé yap dv ovtws abtav mpobipas dvrehdBeoOe* Kal ef tis pu emt Ooo 
Set HoOnrar, onuavodper. ; 

ovdé yap dv...airav avreddBeobe x.7.d., lit. ‘for if not, neither 
would you have engaged in them with so much energy,’ i.e. ‘for 
otherwise you would not have engaged in them.’ ovd¢ (not od) 
emphasizes the connection between dvrehdBeobe and Soxcire <idévat. 
avréy refers strictly to ra mpoeipyacpeva, less correctly to rév peAddv- 
tev, in the sense, not of the coming victory, but of the preparation 
for it. 


avOpes yap ereday @ aE.ovor mpovyew Kodovbdct, rd y’ rddourov adrav 
ris ddEns &obevéotepov airs EauTod coriv, H ei pnd w@nPyoav 75 mMpaTor, 
kat 76 Tap édmida Tod abynpatos opadrAdpevor kal mapa ioxiy tis 
Suvapews evdiddacw. 

dobevéotepos the comparative is followed by éavrod, as well as by 
4%: ‘what remains of their self-respect is weaker than it ever was, 
and weaker to a greater extent than if they had never believed that 
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they were superior in this particular thing ;’ cp. Plat. Prot. 350 A, 
kat Tadd ye mavra... of émioThnpoves Tv pi) emiotapevav Oappadrewrepot 
€iot, Kal avrol éavrav, émeidav pdbwow, 7 mply pabeiv. 

@nOncav 7d mp&rov, Scil. rovr@ mpotxew, referring to} d£odar mpodyew 
above. | 

Tov adxyjparos is to be taken with ré map’ édmida, ‘meeting with a 
reverse which disappoints their pride,’ lit. ‘failing in the unlooked- 
for issue of their boasting.’ 


Td TE THS GvTysipnoews ad’tdy THs Tapackevas Nuav TO pev HpeTepw 
tpdmrw guvyOn TE ott, Kai odx dvdppootor mpds ExdorTny adtav éodpela: 
oi 8, emesdav moddoi pev émdira emi Tay Katactpepdtey mapa Td Kabe- 
atnkds Got, woddot dé Kal dxovtiotat xEpoator, ds eimelv, “Axapvavés te 
cal Got, emt vais dvaBadvres, of ovd Sras KabeLopevous xpi Td Bédos 
adeiva etpnoovet, Tas ov odadoiai Te Tas vais, kal €v ohiow avtois martes, 
odK ev TO airav tpdr@ Kwoupevor, Tapdfovrat ; 

Gylippus means to say, ‘As to their imitation of our ways. of 
fighting, the employment of them is natural to us, and we are 
prepared to meet them when they are employed against us, but 
the Athenians will find them clumsy and awkward.’ 

mpos éxdarny, SCil. dvtipiunow. 

dxovriorai xepoaior .. . dvaBdvres, ‘javelin-men, who are, so to speak, 
land-animals, put on shipboard.’ 

xabe{ouevovs, either 1)* ‘ stationary,’ ‘in their places,’ or 2) literally 
‘ sitting down,’ because they would be unable to stand up on the 
deck of a ship when in motion, and perhaps striking an enemy. 
There is a further uncertainty whether the words mean, a) ‘ who 
will not know, if they have to keep their places,’ or ‘to sit down, 
” or 4) ‘who will not know even 
how to keep their places,’ or ‘to sit down, when they have to hurl 
their missiles,’ 

xwotpevor, below, must either 1)* be taken in the sense of 
‘moving their bodies, or 2) be brought under the influence of ov 


even how to hurl their missiles; 


as well as €v r@ airéy tpém@, ‘not moving about as they are ac- 
customed to do.’ 


c , \ al a a \ , Ce | te 2 
brepBadddvrwy yap avtois Tay Kax@y Kai Bratdpevor td THs mapovons 


66. 3. 


67. 2. 


67. 4. 


O7..4: 


68. I. 


69. 2. 


GO, -2: 
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dropias és dmdvoav kabeornkacw ov mapackeuns micrer maddov i TEXNS 
atroxivduvedcer oUTws Strws SivavtaL, iy 7) Bracdpevor exmdetowow x.t.r. 
i” # «.7.d., aS well as ovras drs Stvavra, depend on the verbal 
idea contained in dmoxvduveioe, For the sake of the parallelism 
of the sentence, the dative dmoxwduvvetce is used instead of the 


participle arroxwduvevcorres. 


kal vopic@pey Gua pév vopipdtatov etvar mpds Tos évavrious, Ot GY, as 
ext tywpig tod mpoonecdvros, Sikaoowow daromAjoa THs yvopuns TO 
Ovpotpevor, dua bé €xOpors dutvacOa éyyevnodpevoy jyuiv, kat Td heyd- 
pevdv mov Adtoroy eivat, 

mpos tovs évavrious is to be taken with vouipdraroy eva, and is 
resumed in rod mpoorecdyros. 

of av, not with rovs évayriovs, but ‘their conduct is most lawful 
who claim,’ cp. note on ii. 44. 1, rd & ebruyés of ay K.r.d. 

és én ripwpia, ‘meaning to be avenged on the aggressor.’ 

xai, which is omitted by a single MS. only, and an inferior one (I), 
either 1) presents another aspect of éx@pods ayvvacda, ‘ vengeance 
against our enemies, and that which is so often said to be most 
delightful, will be within our reach,’ or 2) joins ¢yyernoduevov and 
HOtoror eiva, ‘and that this’ (scil. rd duivacGa), ‘as the well-known 
proverb says, is most delightful.’ 


kal vopicas, Step macxovew ev Tois peyddois ay@ot, mavTa TE Epy@ ert 
ohiow évdea eivar Kai Aéy@ atTots ot ixavd eippobar. 

avrois is used where odio: would be more appropriate, in order 
to avoid a repetition of the same word, and refers, not to the 
soldiers of Nicias (Poppo), but to men in general, the subject of 
maoxovow; OF av’rois and odiow may both refer to the Athenian 
generals and their men with whom they are identified. For the 
converse case, opas used for adrods, etc., cp. note on v. 49. r. 


ada te A€ywv, doa ev TH rorot’r@ Hd Tod Katpod dvres avOpwmor od mpds 
7 Boxeiv Tie dpxaodoyeivy pudakdpevor cirovev av, at Swép Gndvtwv mapa- 
mAnowa &s te yuvaikas Kai maidas kai Oeovs matp@ous mpopepdueva, GAN’ emt 
Th mapovon exmdrnker @héAtpa vopilovres em Boarrai. 


ada te Aéeyov. ré connects ada Aéyor with the preceding words. 
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imép amdvrav mpopepdpeva, ‘ pressed into the service on every occa- 69. 2. 
sion :’ or, ‘ whatever be the occasion which they are made to serve.’ 

kai before imép dmdvray joins mapanAjnova with the idea implicitly 
contained in the words od mpds rd doxeiv... Pvdakduevonr, ‘anything 
which men say at such times however common-place’ (lit. ‘not 
guarding against the reproach of saying what is common-place,’) 

‘and nearly the same which is brought forward on every occasion.’ 
«GAN él tH rapotoy goes back to od gvAagduevor in spite of the 
intervening clause kal imép drdvroy . . . mpopepdspeva. 

émBoavra grammatically follows éca, and is parallel to ctrotev Gy, 
for which it is substituted, but in sense eimoey ay is left out of sight, 
and aPAima vopiforres is opposed by adda to Gudagdpevor, ‘ Whatever 
men would be likely to say, not fearing the reproach of common- 
place, but loudly urging what they believe to be useful.’ Strictly 
speaking, d\Ad reverts to od dudagduevor, and therefore requires ém- 
Bowpevot, But the desire of parallelism has led to the substitution 
of émPodéryra, a stronger and more appropriate expression than 
elrotev dv, 

‘rai before inép dmdvrav has also been translated ‘although,’ but 
according to this explanation the words és re yuvaixas . . . mpopepé- 
peva Seem to drag. 

The whole sentence would run more simply in the following form, 
@Xa Tre Aéyor, doa év TO rowitre 70n Tov Katpod dvres GvOpwrrot, ov mpds Td 
Soxeiv rin apxarodoyeiv pudragdpevot, GAN’ emi rH mapovon exmdrAnker apedipa 
vouigovres, imép amdvrav mapamAnotwa &s te yuvaikas Kal maidas Kai Oeods 


matp@ous mpohepdpueva, em Boadyrat. 


dpavres and Tov éavtdv orparomédou edOis erdeov mpos 7d Cedypa Tov BQ. 4. 
Aipévos kat rov TapaderpOévra dSiexmdovyr, 
rov maparecpbévra Siéxmdovy, the reading of Dionysius (De Thuc. Jud. 
c. 26), and of a majority of the MSS., is probably correct. In closing 
the harbour the Syracusans would naturally leave a narrow opening 
for their own use. The readings mapaknpOévra and xaradnpévra, mean- 
ing ‘occupied,’ give a poor sense and are of inferior MS. authority. 
Poppo reads xarakecpOévra on the authority of Vat. and some others. 
But wapadeupOévra may very well have the same meaning. 


, Ld col 
katd Te Tov ExnAouy pepe adra@y epidaccov Kai Kata Tov GAdov Kikr@ 70. I. 
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70. I. \ipéva, Sras mavraydbev Gua mpoowimrorev ois ’AOnvaios, kal 6 mefos 
avrois dpa trapaBonH, Hep Kal ai es katioxover. 
mapeBonbe, the reading preserved in Dionysius (c. 26), is psoas : 
right. The reading wapafon67 is not absolutely indefensible, for in 
a historical narrative transitions from the optative to the sub- 
junctive, corresponding to those from the aor. to the ‘ historical’ 
present, are sometimes found, cp. vi. 96 fin. é£axocious Noyddas ray 
émdirav eéxpway mpdrepov .. . imas ray re "Emitohav etqoav Pidakes Kai, 
iv és Go tt Sy, taxd évveotdres Tapaylyvevrar, Yet the intro- 
duction of the subjunctive mapa8on67 between the two optatives 
mpoonimroey and xaticyoer is very harsh. 


70. 3. py Actwec Oar TA Grd TOG KaTaTTpwpatos THs ZAns TéxvNS. 
‘ What had to be done on deck’ by the-archers and javelin-men, 
and by the marines. 


70.4. ai pév épBodat dia rd py eivar tas dvaxpovoers Kai Siéxmdovs dAtyat 
éyiyvovro, ai 8€ mpooBodat, as Tuyo. vais mt mpoomecoioa f did 7d 
evyev if GAAn émimdéovea, TuKvdrepar oar. Aye 

éuBorn, the regular blow struck by the head of a vessel. zpooSoAn, 
a collision of any sort made by chance fouling, os rvxor vais yt 


mpooTredovaa, 


70.5. Kal dcov péev xpdvov mpocheporto vais k.T.A. : 
The optative here signifies indefiniteness and frequency. ‘And 
whenever in the course of the engagement one ship was bearing 
down upon another, during all that time,’ etc. 


70.6.  fuvervyyavd re... Tois KuBepvyras Tay pev pudakyy, Tov D emBovAny, 
ph Kd0’ &v Exaotoy, kara woAda de mavraxdbev, mepreoravat. | . 
pi xa€’ éy éxacrov. Either 1) ‘not only at one point in each case,’ 
=p xa & éxdorore, or 2) ‘For the pilots were engaged now in. 
guarding against attacks, now in contriving them, not one at a 
time only, but many at once, against enemies on every side.’ i) 
cad” év xacrov K.t.A.=pi) piav éxdotny Gdda wodAds. Lit. ‘not in the 
way of one encounter after another, but of many.’ 


- a > 
71. 2. advrov yap 8 dvaxepévay tois "A@nvaiors és tas vais, 6 re PoBos qv 
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imép rod péddXovros ovderi coukas, Kai Bid TS avedpadov Kai Thy Exo Tis 71. 2. 
vaupaxtas &k Tis yas nvaykdfovro gxew. dv dAlyou yap ovons tis Oéas, 
kai ov mdvrav dua és Td até oKorovvray, <i pév twes orev ty Tovs 
ogerépous émixparodvtas k.tT.X. 

The full construction would be 68a 1d dvdpadov ris vavpaxias 
dydpadov kat rhv ero aris x tis ys nvaykatovro yew. A second 
dvépadov has either dropped out of the text before kal rnv éroyuw, or 
may be supplied from the first. 

8’ ddiyou yap. yap explains how ‘the varying fortunes of the 
fight gave the spectators such various impressions.’ The battle at 
which they were looking was close to them; consequently their 
prospect was limited, and different divisions of the army saw 
different parts of the engagement,—here victory, there defeat. 


@Xot S€ Kal wpds avrimaddy te THs vavpaxias aniddvres, Sia TO axpitos 71, 2. 
Evvexés tis GuidAns Kai Trois capacw aitois ica tH Sdén mepideGs Evvarro- 
vevovTes, €v Tois xahera@rarta Sujyov. 

‘Others again, looking to some part of the sea-fight which hung 
in the balance, and, because of the indecisive continuousness’ (or ‘be- 
cause of the continuous indecisiveness) of the conflict, in extremity 
of fear swaying their very bodies in sympathy (évv-) at the sight before 
them (dzo-, cp. droved and dmddvres just above) according to the 
feeling of the moment, were in the greatest distress of all.’ 


Gra boa ev peydrd@ xwdive péya orpatémedov rodvedy avaykdLorto 71, 4. 
pbeyyer Oa. 
Cp. note on iii. 84. 1. 


“of & ’AOnvaion id peyéOovs trav mapdvrav KaxGv vexpov pev wept 72. 2. 
vauaytwy ode érevdovy aitioat dvatpeow, tis 5é vuxros €Bovdevovro edOds 
dvaxwpeiv. . 

oi & *A@nvaior, though in form coordinate with of Supaxdowot, supra, 
is really the principal apodosis of the sentence beginning yevoyévns 
& ioxupas. 

_ airijrat dvaipeow must be referred to vexpav only. The occurrence 
of vavayiwy in the same construction may be explained by the asso- 
ciation of the dead bodies with the wrecks upon which they were 
lying. ‘They never thought about the wrecks, or about asking to 
take up the dead bodies.’ i 

VOL. Il, pers Gg 


72. 3. 


73. 
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Aéyov Ore mAelovs Ere ai Aoumai cior vjes xXphoupar odiow # ois 
ToAepiois. Hoav yap Tots pev AOnvaiors mepidourae ws €Efxovta, trois & 
evavtiows €Adoaoous i} mevTnkovTa. 

The Athenians had at the commencement of the action 110 
ships, and had therefore lost about 50; the Syracusans had about 
76 ships, and had lost more than 25. 

xpnjoar is an afterthought, or ‘ dragging predicate,’ i. e. a predi- 
cate equivalent to a relative clause=al joay xpyowa. Cp. note on 
ii. 100. 2. 


éonyeirat ehOay Tois év TéeAEL OVO @S Ov XpEdy amoxwphoat Ths VUKTOS 
avrovs meptideiv, Mywv taita & Kal adt@ eBdxer, GAAA eEeAOdvras 75y 
mdvtas Supakocious Kal rods Evppdyous rds re ddovs amouodopnoa Kal Ta 
arevornopa Tav xwpiav mpopOdcavtas puddocer. 

The best MSS., as well as some inferior ones, vary between kal 4, 
kal &@ kai, and the text 4 kai. . 

1)* xai emphasizes the words air@ éddxe, radra referring to dmo- 
xepjoa ths vuerés, Which was not only the fact, but had also been 
divined by Hermocrates: ‘he had guessed the truth.’ Cp. imovonaas 
abrév ri Sudvoay, § 1 supra, Which anticipates 4 cal air@ eddxet. 

Or 2) cai emphasizes air, ‘ which had struck him of himself,’ i.e. 
without information received from others. 

Or 3) «ai is, according to the English idiom, out of place, and 
the words may=4 €déxet air, radra kal Aéyov. ‘He said what had 
struck him ;’ cp. note on iv. 62. 4; v. 13. 1. rs 

GdAd e€ehOdvras. add follows xpedv understood from od xpedv. 

mpopOdcarras is found in all the MSS. with the exception of the 
Vatican, which has dadaBdrras, ‘ cutting off,’ a reading equally good 
in point of sense, and adopted by Bekker, but probably an old 
correction,. 


kat mdvta paddov édmifew dy oa meibec Oa avrovs K.T.A. 
The genitive ofay is not used with weideoOa in Attic prose; 
Eurip. Iph. in A. 726 is quoted in support of it,— 
meiOecOat yap «iOiopa oéber. 
But it is better to take opav (—=zpds opdv) with wayra, ‘they would 
be more likely to obey in anything that came from them.’ 
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of b€ mpos TO GyyeApa éméoyov Thy vUKTA, vouiouvres OK amarny eivat’ 74, 1, 
Kat émeidi) Kal Os ovK evOds Spunoav, okey adrois kal Hy éemodoav 
MEepav Tmepiycivat. 

kai s. Either 1) the reference may be to the preceding words 
enéoxov tiv vixra, ‘and since even after waiting the night they did 
not start immediately,’ or 2)* the phrase may be taken more gene- 
rally ; ‘since even in spite of the necessity of the case,’ or ‘ anyhow, 
they had not started immediately.’ Cp. note on iii. 33. 2. 


Sewoy ody jv 0b Kab? Ev pdvov TOv Tpaypatwv, Sri tds Te vais dmohwde- 75. 2. 
Kétes macas dvex@pouv, Kai avti peydAns édmidos Kal airol kai 7 més 
kwvduvevortes, GXAG Kal €v TH Gmodeier Tod orparomédou . EvvéBawe TH Te 
Owe Exdor@ adyewa kal TH yvoun aicbécba, 

ov kal’ év pdvor tev mpayparer, 1)* ‘the situation was awful, not only 
when looked at under one aspect of their affairs, but under every 
aspect; not only had they lost their whole fleet, and, in contrast 
with their former high hopes, the existence of the city and their 
own lives were at stake; but, now that they were leaving the camp, 
painful circumstances fixed themselves on the eyes and mind of 
every individual.’ Cp. Herod. v. 78, dndoi dé od Kar’ év podvoy adda 
mavrax} 1) ionyopin as €ore xphpa orovdaiov. 

2) The words have also been taken to mean, ‘their affairs re- 
garded as one,’ i.e. collectively, or as a whole. To this general 
view the accompanying painful circumstances are opposed. But 


o 


it is doubtful whether «a6’ & can have this meaning. 


kat of CGvres KaTadeumépevor Tpavpariat Te kal doOeveis mov TOV TEAved- 75. 3. 
tov tos Lao. Aumnpdrepor joay kai Tov darohwdéTwv aOALwrepor. 

trav tebvewray is opposed to of (artes, while amoAwddrov is the 
more neutral word, which generalizes the idea of death, and implies 
a slight euphemism, ‘ those who were now no more,’ or ‘who had 
passed away.’ 

rois (aot, if not a gloss, or a corruption, seems to be intended 
to contrast those who were alive and starting on their march with 
those who, although alive, were left to die (of (@vres xaraNeumdpevor), 
The expression, though illogical, has a kind of rhetorical force 
and pathos. 

Gg2 


75. A; 


15. 5. 


75. 6. 


76. 
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ei r@ O€ mpodeirrot 7) popn Kai TO copa, odK Gveu Sdtywv emBevarpav 
kal oluwyns arodemdpevot, 

Unless the text is corrupt, od« negatives both édlyoy and dmroheuré- 
pevot, a Second ovk, which is required by the sense, being, through 
a confusion perhaps due to the sense of euphony, omitted. Cp. 
note on iii. 49. 2. Classen’s explanation, ‘ not without feeble im- 
precations,’ or ‘imprecations uttered in a feeble voice,’ is not 
really defended by the Homeric éeyEdpevos ddtyy dri, Od. xiv. 492, 
even if the usage of a word in Thucydides could be supported 
by Homer. 


kal TovT@y of Te GANow mavres Eepov 6 Ti Tis CdvvaTo ExaoTos xpHotpor, 
kat of émAirat Kat of immps mapa 7d eiwbds abtol ra odérepa ad’rav atria 
td Tois GrAots. 

‘And of these forty. thousand men every one was taking with 
him what he could which might be of use; even the heavy-armed 
and the knights were carrying their own food for themselves 
(aitoi), imd rois émdots, either 1) ‘ under their shields,’ or 2)* ‘ while 
actually under arms.’ 


7) ivopoipia Tov KakOv, €xoved Twa Spws TO pera TOAAGY KoUgiTw. 

‘The common suffering, having in its very community an element 
of alleviation.’ 1d pera woddGv, ‘inasmuch as it was common to 
many ;’ ‘acc. of reference,’ explaining in what the consolation 
consisted; or acc. in apposition with xov¢iow. Cp. note on ii. 
87. 1. 


épav 8€ 6 Nixias rd orpdrevpa abvpoov Kat év peyddn peraBorhy bv, 
érurapiov as €k tev bmapxévrav eOdpovvé te Kal mapeprOeiro, Bow te 
XpSpevos Ett paANov Exdotors Kal’ obs yiyvorto ims mpobvpias, Kai Bov- 
Adpevos ws ert mreiorov yeyovicxav aeneiv, 

These words are generally supposed to mean, ‘raising his voice 
higher than in his previous speeches, c. 61-64, 69. But the 
reference is too distant: it is better to take the words @ paAXov 
closely with ékaoros, ‘raising his voice higher and higher as he © 
went from one to another.’ This explanation is confirmed by the 
indefiniteness of the optative, caf ods yiyvorro, ‘to whom, from time 
to time, he came.’ 
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dv dv 7 pev edrris Spws Opaceia rod peAdovros, ai dé Evuhopai ob Kat’ 77. 3. 
déiav 8h poBodor. raya dé dy kai Aopyoear. 

duos, ‘notwithstanding our miserable plight.’ Cp. note on vii. 
ioe 

ov kar’ dgiay 87, 1)* ‘cause me less fear than they ought to do,’ 
or ‘would naturally do.’ This explanation accords with the con- 
solatory tone of the speech, although the expression kar’ dfiay is 
singular. 

Or 2) emphasizing ov car’ agiavy, and supplying, not éyé, but ipas 
after goBove., ‘ our misfortunes terrify you more than they ought to 
do,’ i.e. are out of proportion to our offences. (Classen.) 

Or 3) xar’ diay may be taken, ‘do not frighten me as if they 
were deserved by us,’ =o kai diay cit cai od poBotci pe. 

Or 4) ‘ although I admit that there is something alarming in the 
very undeservedness of these calamities. But they may pass away.’ 
Thucydides is supposed to be balancing between opposite points 
of view. And it is true that he does not always observe rhetorical 
consistency. But the inconsistency, especially with the words rais 
napa thy agiav viv kaxoradeias supra, is greater than can be admitted. 
For Nicias, after telling the Athenians not to be alarmed at their 
undeserved misfortunes, could hardly acknowledge that he was 
alarmed at them himself. And ov kar’ diay is more naturally 
construed with the verb. 

At first sight it would appear better to take dgia in the same 
sense in both expressions. But in this, as in many other passages, 
the memory of the writer supplies the same instead of a more 
appropriate word, though in another sense. This is not an un- 
common phenomenon of tautology. Cp. note on iii. 12. 2, and 
Plato, Rep. 450 D compared with 451 A, where the words écre 
ed pe mapapvOci are the repetition, in a different sense, of xadés elyev 
7) mapapvOia, F ; 

The fear of Nicias that the army has incurred the jealousy of 
Heaven is quite in accordance with the feeling which he expressed 
at the original proposal of the expedition, vi. 9. All his life long 
he has been guarding against the jealousy of the Gods (cp. moda 
és Geods vépipa Sedujrnuac); and now he and the expedition have 
incurred the anger of some God. But the time has come when 


77. 36 


yh Fey 


iMiee © 


17. 6. 


77. 6. 


77. 7. 
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they have suffered enough, and he is hopeful that the divine wrath 
may be pacified. 


kal nas eikos viv Th Te Gd TOG Beod Amie nmmrepa Efew* oixTov 
yap an’ abtav dkimrepor 75n eopev 7) POdvov. 

dx avrav irregularly refers to rod 6eos: ‘God’ ‘and ‘ gods’ 
being hardly distinguishable in the mouth of a Greek. Or Thucy- 
dides may have written dxé rod @eiov (Kriiger), from which eoi may 
be supplied. 


Aoyilerbe Sé, dri abtot te mddis EOS eote dro dv Kabetnobe, Kal 
GAyn obdepia tpas trav ev SixeAla ovr’ Gy emidvras SéEato padlas ovr 
av iSpudevras mov eEavacrncete. 

@An, I) ‘no city except Syracuse,’ or 2)* opposing avroi re wddus 
€are tO GAAn ovdepia, ‘you will be a city which no other city can 
match,’ 


orovdn S€ duoiws Kal vixta Kai npépay Eotat THs ddov. 
Future in the sense of imperative, ‘You will have to hurry 
forward day and night alike.’ 


mpoTréreutrrat & as aitovs Kal dmavrav eipnuévov Kal oitia GAXa Kopicew, 

mporérepmrat is the true reading found in the Vatican and two 
other MSS., nearly all the rest reading mpoméymere, which is un- 
meaning. «at before dravrav answers to xai before ocria. 


“adpes yap mods Kal ov Teiyn ovdé vines avdpav Kevai. 
Cp. Alcaeus, 23 [11, t2] Bergk,— 
avdpes méAnos Tmupyos apeviox* 
Aesch, Pers. 348,— 
gor ap ’A@nvav éor amdpOnros modus. 
avdpav yap dvrev épxos eotw aodanés. 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 53 foll_— 
as elmep aptes tiade ys, Gorep Kpareis, 
Ev avdpdow Kadduov 7 Kevns Kpareiv® = 
as ovdev eorw ove mipyos ore vais 
‘ Zpnpos avdpav py Evvotxovvrev eco. 
Eur. Phrixus (Dindorf, 820. 10),— 


ai yap moXets cic’ avdpes, odk epnata, 
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- XS - 
rovs 5€ oxevodpous kai Tov mreioTov ByAov evrds eixov of Smirat, 79.. 2: 


rov meiorov bxdov, the light armed, and the camp followers. 


kai €mredy Te eyevovro emt 7 SiaBdoet Tod "Avarov morapoid, edpov én’ 78. 3. 
avT@ mapareraypévovs tov Supaxocioy kal ~vupaxorv, Kat Tpepdpevor 
attovds Kal Kparnoarres Tod mépov éxwpouv és Td mpdabev" ot Sé Lupakd- 
G01 mapimmevovrés Te mpocéKewrTo Kai EoakovTiLovTes ot Wrdol. 

ré after émevdy involves an anacoluthon, and is answered either 
by kat rpeydpevor adrovs (in which case ré is really to be taken with 
edpov, the main verb of the sentence) or by of d€ Supaxéow: ‘ they 
both found the Syracusans at the ford, and were harassed by 
them on the other side of it.’ 

kal €cakovrifovtes of Widoi, Scil. rav Supaxociwv, part subsumed 
under the whole. 


kali ei prev emiovey of AOnvaior, imexadpovr, ei 5 dvaxwpoier, éméxewrTo, 79. Bn. 
4 a y ” ‘ ‘ , 

Kal padiota Tots otdtos mpooninrorres, et mas Kata Bpayd tpeWdpevor 

may TO oTpdrevpa poSnoeay. 
kai padcora, scil. érexewro. Cp. for similar tactics ii. 79 med., iii. 

97 fin., iv. 33. 


jv b€ 4 Edptraca 68ds airy ovK emi Karavns to otparevpatt, dAda xara 80. 2. 
ro Grepov pépos ths Suxedias td mpds Kapdpwav cat Tédav kai ras ravry 
modes Kal “EAAnvidas cai BapBdpous. 

9 €bpraca, i. e. the whole march since the Athenians left Syracuse, 
and not merely the new direction which their march took after 
they were intercepted by the Syracusans. Diodorus indeed says 
(xiii. 18) that they marched first in the direction of Catana. But 
it is more likely that he misunderstood this passage of Thucydides 
than that he had any independent information. The worthlessness 
of his testimony may be measured by his statement that the divi- 
sions of Nicias and Demosthenes both surrendered together at the 
river Assinarus (xiii. 19). 

The Athenians, finding their way blocked at the head of the 
valley by which they had intended to reach the Sicels of the interior, 
turned to the south-east first, and then due south. They were 
intending to take the coast road, till they had got so far from 
Syracuse that they might hope to find the passes unguarded, and 
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then. to turn up by one of the neighbouring valleys into the Sicel 
country. 


dpa b€ tH €m Adpixvowvtat duws mpds tiv Oddacoay, Kal éaBavrés és 


» tiv dddv THY "EXwpiny Kadovpévny erropevovro ... ewe 8 EyevovTo emt TH 


TWOTAULG, evpov Kal evravda vdaxnv twa tev Svpaxogiay dnorexiCovedy 
[re] Kat dmootavpovcay TOV mOpov. . 

aquxvoivras probably, and émei & «.7.A. certainly, refer only to the 
first division of the army under Nicias. The Syracusans had 
occupied the river in accordarice with the orders of Gylippus, c. 74. 
There were many places to be guarded, and the troops at the 
ford would probably be few. Hence the ease with which, here as 
at the Anapus, they were dispersed by the Athenians. 

The’ Axpaiov Aéwas and the three small streams Cacyparis, Erineus, 
and Assinarus, mark the different stages in the route of the Athe- 
nians. After the repulse at the ’Axpaioy Aéras, they returned to the 
coast by night. The two divisions of the army thus far kept toge- 
ther, but they now parted, and by the middle of the next day Nicias 
was fifty stadia in advance, though at that time he must still have 
been at a considerable distance from the river Erineus. It is clear 
therefore that Demosthenes never passed the Cacyparis, for the 
distance between the two streams is not more than .forty stadia. 
(See Holm, Geschichte von Sicilien, vol. ii. pp. 400, 401.) 

Nicias, after halting during this and the next night at the 
Erineus, passed on to the Assinarus, where he was compelled to 
surrender. Why the division under his command continued their 
march along the coast instead of turning up the valley of the 
Cacyparis or the Erineus, which would have been the nearest 
way to the Sicels, it is impossible to say. We are only told that 
they at first intended: to take the way of the Cacyparis, but were 
led on by their guides to the Erineus (c. 80 fin.) 

Among the glens leading from the neighbourhood of Syracuse 
into the interior, there is, according to Holm (1. c.), only one in which 
the road passes up a steep hill between two precipitous ravines. 
This pass, now called Salita delle forche, is identified by him with 
the ’Axpaiov Aéwas. The approach to it, at a distance of about half 
a mile, runs through a ravine called Cava Spampinato, or Cava di 
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culatrello, and easily admits of such an operation as the attempted 80. 6. 
cutting off the Athenian army in the rear by the Syracusans (c. 79 
med.) . 


Oaicody te yap 6 Nikias fyye, vopifwv od To dmopevew ev TH TowvTo 81. 3, 
éxdvras elvar Kal pdxerOat Gwrnpiay . . . 6 8é Anpoobévns étdyyave Te TA rr 
Theiw ev wéve Euvexeotépw dy Sia 7d iotépm dvaywpodrte ait mpor@ 
emixeiaOar TOs TroAeuiovs Kal TéTE yvods tovs Supaxociovs Sidkovtas ov 
mpovxw@pet paddov 7) es waxnv Evverdocero k.T.A. 

6 d€ Anuoobevns answers to €aoady te yap 6 Nixias, cp. note on i. 

11. i. 

kai tote refers to the time when Demosthenes began to be sur- 
rounded, § 2 supra. He had been more constantly in difficulties 
than Nicias because he marched last, and now he prepared to 
fight instead of retreating, and so fell into utter confusion. 


dvednPévtés yap €s Te xwplov @ KLKAG pév Terxlov mepiiy, 6dds 5é EvOev 81, 4, 
re kat €vOev x.7.A. 

é8és xr. ‘A way round,’ or ‘on both sides of, the enclosure,’ ” 
which they missed, and which enabled the enemy to surround them. 


kai of ’A@nvaios nmeiyovro mpos tov *Acoivapov morapdy, Gpa pev gq, 2, 
Bralspevor ixd ris mavraydbev mpooBodjs inméwv te moANGy kal Tod GAdov 
dxAov, oidpevor Padv Tr ohlow EveOan, jv SiaBdou Tov worapdy, dpa Se 
éwd Tis Tadavtwpias Kal rod meiv émOupig. as S€ yiyvovra én aire, 3. 
éomintovow ovdevi kdopm ert, GAAa mas Té tis SiaBAvar aitis mparos 
Boudspevos, kat of modépsoe emixeipevor xademnv 7dn thy didBacw éroiovr. 

1) #medyovro is the principal verb of both clauses, dua pév... dpa 
dé. oiduevoe is the chief participle of the first clause, to which 
Bragdpevor (= ered) eBidgorro) is subordinated. jretyovro oldpeve . . « 
qmetyovro nd ths tadamwplas. ‘They pressed on towards the river, 
in the first place thinking, as they were harassed by the cavalry 
and the light armed, that they would be somewhat better off if 
they crossed it, and in the second place impelled by fatigue and 
thirst.’ 

Or 2) Biagéuevoe may be taken as the chief participle of the first 
clause, and supplied again with bd rijs rakaurrwpias. 


84. 4. 


86. 2. 


86. 2. 
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Bovdspevos, scil. éonimrer, although ré and «ai show that the 
pressure of the crowd as well as the attacks of the enemy are con- 
ceived as increasing the difficulty of the passage. 


€v KoiA@ GyTe TH TOTapa. 

‘In the bed of the river which flowed between high banks.’ Cp. 
c. 87 init. év cole xwpie, said of the stone quarries, and iii. 107 
med. és 6ddy twa KotAny Kal Noypodn. . 


xareBiBacav és ras AOotopias, dodadeatadrny civar vouicavres THPNOW. 

Cp. Cicero, Act. Secunda in Verrem, 5. 27 (quoted by Classen) :— 
‘Latomias Syracusanas omnes audistis, plerique nostis. Opus est 
ingens, magnificum, regum et tyrannorum: totum est in saxo in 
mirandam altitudinem depresso et multorum operis penitus exciso; 
nihil tam clausum ad exitus, nihil tam septum undique, nihil tam 
tutum ad custodias, nec fieri nec cogitari potest. In has latomias, 
si qui publice custodiendi sunt, etiam ex ceteris oppidis Siciliae 
deduci imperantur.’ 


Nuxiav 8€ kat Anpoobévny axovros TuAimmou améogaégay. 

Various accounts were given by later writers of the deaths of 
Nicias and Demosthenes. By Justin (iv. 5), Demosthenes is said 
to have put an end to himself, by Plutarch (Nic. xxvii.) he is stated 
to have wounded himself when he was taken prisoner. His 
attempt on his own life was also mentioned by Philistus (Paus. i. 
29.9), ypahe d€ ovdev Sudhopa 4 Pidioros, bs pn Anuoobevnv pev orovdas 
momoarba Tots Gos TAiy avrod, Kal ws NAioKeTo, abrov émixetpelv arro- 
krewat. Plutarch (Nic. xxviii.) tells us that, according to Timaeus 
(circ. 300 B.c.), Demosthenes and Nicias were not put to death by 
the order of the Syracusans, as Philistus and Thucydides related, 
but that Hermocrates gave them an opportunity of committing 
suicide. By Diodorus (xiii. 33), Nicias and Demosthenes are said 
to have been put to death at the instigation of Gylippus. But such 
witnesses (with the single exception of Philistus, if he is rightly 
cited) are not worth adducing either in opposition to the authority 
of Thucydides, or in support of him. Pausanias (I. c.) further relates 
that the name of Demosthenes was inserted, and the name of Nicias 
omitted, on the column at Athens which commemorated those who 
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fell at Syracuse. The omission of the latter was attributed to his 86. 2. 
voluntary surrender. 


Tovs yap €k Tis vnoov avSpas tov Aaxedapoviov 6 Nixias mpovdupybn 86. 3. 
amovdds, meloas Tovs ’AOnvaious, roncacba Sore adeOyvar. 

Indore dpeOjva, ‘and then the prisoners would have been 
liberated,’ there is a confusion of the object and result. Nicias 
wanted to make peace, and the indirect effect of this would have 
been to liberate the prisoners. 

romoarba is governed by mpovdvupunby, The commas should be 
placed, not after mpotvévpndn and romoarba, but after omrorvdas and 
*AOnvaiovs. For Thucydides can hardly have meant to say that the 
liberation of the prisoners was the object which Nicias had in view 
when negotiating the treaty of peace. 


of pev Seicavres, Ort mpos adrdv éxexowoddynro, py Bacangspuevos 81. 86. 4. 
75 TovoiTo rapayiy opiow év edtpayia rojoy. 

da 76 rovodro, scil. dre trwnrevOnoay mpos adrov Kexoworoynobat. 

év evmpayia. It is singular that the Syracusan traitors should 
have considered this a time of prosperity for them. 


kal 6 pev rowavry f bre eyyvrara rovTav airia éreOvnxet, Axiota dy déws 8B. 5. 
dv Trav ye én’ euod “ENAjvav és Tovto dvaruxias dduccoba 81d Thy Tacav 
és dperiy vevopropevyny émirySevor. 

The words racav és dperny are found only in five good (Cass., 
Ven., Vat., C. and F.) and three indifferent-MSS. (Gr., D. and I.) But 
their omission leaves a poor sense. For the words da ri vevouio- 
pévny émirndevory can only mean, ‘ because of his customary practice.’ 
The perception of their feebleness has probably led to the insertion 
of és rd Ociov after vevopioperny in a few MSS. Lit. 1)* ‘ because his 
practice had habitually conformed to all virtue.’ Or 2) taking macav 
with émirndevorr, ‘ because his whole course of life had been regularly — 
passed in conformity to virtue,’ or in other words, ‘ his whole life 
had been a continual practice of virtue.’ Or 3) vevopiopévy émery- 
devois may be opposed to mapavouia. ‘Because he ever practised 
virtue, or lived virtuously, in the observance of customary obliga- 
tions.’ But the construction of és dpernv (=<dperijs), and the mean- 
ing Of vevopiopévn (=vopipn), are forced. 


S71. 


87. 4. 
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Kat ai vuxres émeyvyvdpevas Tovvaytiov petomwpivai Kal yuxpal th pera= 
Body és doPéveray evewrépiLov. 
‘Produced violent changes which resulted in sickness.’ 


eAnPOnoav Se of Evymavres, axpiBeia pev xarendv e€eureiv, Guws dé ov‘ 
eAdoaous érrakioxtriov. ; 

Yet the whole number, on the eighth day before the capture, had 
been not less than ‘40,000, c. 75 med. The number of Demo- 
sthenes’ army who surrendered was 6000, c. 82 med. It seems to 
follow that the public prisoners brought in from Nicias’ army, i.e. 
the prisoners exclusive of those whom the Syracusan soldiers appro- 
priated, were only about 1000. Of those who escaped to Catana 
c. 85 fin., a trace is found in Lysias (?) pro Polystrato (xx.) 26, 
where Polystratus says, ened) 5€ divePOdpy (scil. rb orpardmebov) kat 
aver aOnv eis Katavny, édni€ouny dppm@pevos évretOev kal Tovs modepious Kak@s 
enoiouv, @ote TH Oe re Tas Sexatas eEarpeOqvar mé€ov 7) TpidKovta pyas Kak 


Tois oTpatioras eis cwrnpiav, door ev Tois TOAEuios Hoy. 


B.O.O:K,...VITT. 


We are told by Marcellinus, the unknown Greek writer whose 
life of Thucydides is commonly prefixed to his works, that the 
genuineness of the eighth Book was denied by some ancient critics. 
When they had once entertained the doubt their fertile imagina- 
tion readily invented fictions in support of their opinion: some 
attributing the composition of it to his daughter, others to Xeno- 
phon, others to Theopompus. Marcellinus is at some pains to 
refute them :—‘ The work was not within the compass of a woman’s 
genius:’ ‘the style shows unmistakeably (yévoy odxt Bog) that it 
could not have been Xenophon’s,’ and ‘it could not have been 
Theopompus’;’ ‘the finer judgments rightly attributed it to Thu- 
cydides.’ Such queries, and the answers to them, are valuable, 
not for their own sake, but for the light which they throw on the 
manner of reasoning or thinking prevalent among ancient critics. 

It is unnecessary to refute seriously an opinion which has no 
serious basis. The eighth Book is quoted by ancient writers: it is 
found in all MSS. except those which, like H. and Vind., are in- 
complete: it contains minute references to the previous history, 
(viii. 96 and i. 70 and vii. 55; viii. 15 and ii. 24,) unlikely to have 
been made by a forger. The love of truth, the power of thought, 
the absence of moral approbation or disapprobation, the irony, the 
perception of character, the moderation of statement, the general 
excellence, no less than the mechanical arrangement into summers 
and winters, and the minutiae of language and phraseology, ‘ cry 
aloud,’ in the words of Marcellinus, that the eighth Book is the 
composition of Thucydides. 

It is remarked by Dionysius (De Thuc. Hist. Jud. c. xvi) that 
no speeches are found in the eighth Book; and it is not unlikely 
that so trifling an accident may have given rise to the suspicion of 
its genuineness. If it were worth while to consider such a diffi- 
culty at all, it might be remarked that in the fifth and the seventh 
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Books the speeches are few and unimportant, and that the matter 
of the eighth is of a kind more suited to the ‘oratio obliqua,’ of 
which Thucydides has already given a striking example in ii. 13 
and elsewhere. The turbulent assembly, the general thought, the 
policy of Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, the intentions of the oli- 
garchy, are best described in this new manner. So far was 
Cratippus, the contemporary of Thucydides, from being right (if 
indeed he be correctly reported by Dionysius, |. c.) in saying that . 
the historian, having arrived at the conclusion that the speeches 
were wearisome to the hearers, ceased to introduce them in the 
latter part of his history. 

' Even if the eighth Book were in some degree inferior to the 
previous ones, that would be no real reason for ascribing it to 
another author. For no author is in every part of his work up to 
his highest level: he may often fall considerably below it. But no 
such inferiority is justly chargeable against the eighth Book. The 
first stunning effect of the great blow, the reviving courage of the 
citizens, the revolution and counter-revolution, the characters of 
Antiphon, Phrynichus, Theramenes, and Peisander, the ‘ scare’ at 
Athens when the Peloponnesian fleet was hovering about the 
coast: the interview of Tissaphernes with the Athenian envoys, 
the ‘inevitableness’ of Alcibiades, life in the camp at Samos and 
Miletus, are among the most perfect and graphic descriptions to 
be found in Thucydides. 

It is another question whether the eighth Book may not bear 
some marks of haste and want of finish. ‘The licence of language, 
which is great in previous books, seems to exceed all bounds in 
some passages of the eighth, and we cannot reasonably ascribe the 
irregularity to MS. corruptions alone. We must not, indeed, 
suppose that, however often Thucydides had rewritten his history, 
he would have conformed precisely to the rules of a modern Greek 
Grammar. On the other hand, like every other author, though not 
‘sitting down at a desk to write,’ he must have composed, either 
in thought or with pen in hand, many of his sentences more than ~ 
once, adding and altering for the sake of perspicuity and force. 
That is a process which takes time: nor is it unlikely that the same 
cause which left the work a fragment may have interfered with the 
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final revision of it. And the hypothesis of such haste or incom- 
pleteness is the most natural account of the more frequent ana- 
colutha and other anomalies of language exhibited in this part of 
his work. 
A few examples will remind the reader of some of the facts on 
which the above remarks are based :— 
Viii. c. 14, the ré’s are in great disorder. 
» ¢. 28, confusion of reading: mapémhe: and mapaméure: diffi- 
culty of 6 dd ray vedv refs. 
. 29, the extra payment of the ships mapa wévre vais. 
45 med. ovx bmodumdvres k.7.X. 
. 63 med. difficulty and confusion of reading. 
. 71 med. # Kai avroBoei x.7.X. 


¥ 
20n020 0 


. 89 med. od rd dmaddadgéev Tod dyav és ddiyous édOeiv, 
Cp. also the examples collected in Poppo, ed. min. Introduction 
to Book viii, and Kriiger, Dionysii Historiographica, p. 250 foll. 


es b€ ras "AOnvas ered) tyyeAOn, emi word pev Hrictovy Kai Tois wavy 1. 1. 
TOV OTpaTiwTdv e& avtod Tod épyou Siamepevydar Kal capds dyyéAdovai, 
py) ovTa ye ay mavovdi SueOdpOa. 

Tois mdvy Tov oTpatiwray, 1) ‘the most trustworthy soldiers.’ It 
is hard however to extract this or any other suitable meaning from 
oi wavy orpariara. The expression rod mdvy Iepixdéous, ‘the great 
Pericles,’ Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 1, is not sufficiently parallel. It is 
better 2)* to take the word mdvv with duamedevydar, ‘ they disbelieved 
the actual,’ or ‘very, soldiers who had escaped from the scene of 
action ; 


’ and so probably rév mdvv orparnyay, viii. 89 init. 

xAerol per joay rois SupmpoOupnPetar trav pyrdpwv rov exmdovy, domep 1. I. 
ovK avrol Wndiodpevor. 

Either 1) “who had joined with the people,’ or 2) ‘who had 
vied with one another, in promoting the expedition.’ Cp. of rav 
Aakedaipovioy Eippayor EvprpobvpnOerres, c. 2 med., either ‘ joining in 
the universal excitement,’ or ‘ united among themselves.’ 


apyifovro 8é Kal Trois xpyopoddyors re Kal pdvteot Kai drdoco te Tére 1, I. 
atrovs Oedcavres mhAmucay ws Anyrovrat BexeAiav. 


pavris is the more general term, including divination of all kinds. 


2. 2. 
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. The pavtis is opposed by Plato in a fanciful passage of the Timaeus 


(72 A, B) to the mpopyrns, who only announces the result of divina- 
tion. The xpyopoddyos is the promulgator or circulator of oracles, 
spoken of not without a certain contempt, ii. 8 med. odd pev Adyra 
éhéyovro, modda 8€ xpnopordyor Fdov: ii. 21 med. xpyopodrdyo te Bdov 
xpnopovs mavroiovs. pavris being a general term for ‘diviner,’ is 
also used for a state or official diviner, as frequently by the Tra- 
gedians, and by Thucydides, vi. 69 med. pavres ofdyra mpotpepoy ra 
vouCopeva: vii. 50 fin, mpiv, as of padres éEnyodvro, tpis évvéa nuepas 
petvat, 

érnAmoay, SCil. adrovs, ‘made them believe’ by divination; used 
actively by late authors, Appian, Lucian, and Dio Cassius, and 
cited by Suid. s. v. éreAaifov and LvOaydpas ’Edéctos. 


kai pnd trodeime Adyov aitois as Té y' emtdv O€pos olol te Evovrat 
mrepeyever Oat. 

‘They would not leave them any ground for saying that they 
would last over the coming summer,’ or ‘ they would not hear of 
their lasting.’ In the phrase dimodeimew Adyov the feeling of the 
allies respecting the Athenians is transferred with a certain addi- 
tional force to the Athenians themselves. Cp. for the thought vii. 
28 med., and for dtmodeimew Adyov Antiph. Tetral. B. 8. (iii.) 4, 
ei pev yap TO axdvriov t£w trav Spev ths avrov mopeias emt tov maida 
ctevexbev Erpwcev airdy, ovdels jyiv Aéyos imedelrero ph cpoveds eivat 
(Kriiger). 


kal pdduora, 6re of &€k THs Suxedias adrois Evippayor woddAp Suvapet, 
kat’ dvdykny dn Tod vavtTiKod mpooyeyernpevov, Gua To Apt, as eikds, 
mapeceo Oat €neddov. | 

In the early part of the war the Sicilian Greeks, though invited 
to send ships (ii. 7, cp. iii. 86 init.), had never thought of com- 
plying with the request, whereas 1)* they had now been’compelled | 
by circumstances to add a fleet to their army (mpoc-). 

The words xar’ dvdyxny «.7.4. have also been referred 2) to the 
increased efforts of the Peloponnesians themselves; but they can 
hardly be said to have ‘acquired a navy of necessity,’ like the 
Sicilians. 
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mpacadvrwy S¢ Taira audorépwy Kal dvrwy ovdév GAAo 7) domep apxo- 5. I. 
Hévov ev KATATKEUT TOU ToEpov. 

karaokeun iS a stronger word than the more usual mapackeun. 
‘ Laying the foundation for a new war, as if they were just beginning.’ 

The use of karackevéterOar and mapackevdtecbat is well illustrated 
by ii. 85 init. ceevovres GAAnv vavpayiay BeAtio katacKeudLear, com- 
pared with ii. 86 med. pederadvrés re kai Tapackevaldpevor ty vav- 
paxiay, where mapackeva{ecOa applies to the immediate preparation 
for the battle, and xaracxevdgeo@a to the creation of the circum- 
stances under which it was to be brought about. 


tré Baoiéas yap vewoti ériyyxave mempaypévos Tovs ék THs éavrov 5. 5. 
apxis pépovs, ods 8’ *AOnvaiovs amd trav “EMAnviday wédcewv od dSuvdpevos 
mpacoecOa erapeiAnce. 

This passage has been supposed to show that, although the Greek 
cities had long ceased to pay tribute to the King (for it would be 
ridiculous to imagine that they paid two tributes, one to the King 
and the other to the Athenians for liberating them from the King); 
yet that the tribute account was kept, as before the defeat of the 
Persians, in the King’s books, and that encouraged by the rumour: 
of the Athenian reverses he had now at length begun to think of 
collecting it. It is true that Herodotus, in a well-known passage 
(vi. 42, see Professor Rawlinson), speaks of the tribute which was. 
imposed on the Ionian cities after the revolt, B.c. 493, as con- 
tinuing to his own day, ¢épous erage éxaororot, ot xara xopny diare- 
Adovax éxovres €k TovTOV TOU xpdvov aici Ere Kal és eye, ws erdxOnoay €& 
*Aprapépveos. But he is supposed to mean, not that the tribute was 
paid, but only that the assessment remained the same. See note in 
Grote, Part II. ch. xlv. ad fin. The orators and historians also 
spoke of a perhaps fabulous Peace of Cimon or Callias, not men- 
tioned in Thucydides, by which the cities in Asia were freed from 
the tribute. For authorities see Grote, and cp. note on viii. 56. 4. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that this conception of 
the fact does violence to the text of Herodotus, who certainly 
implies that the tribute continued to the time at which he wrote 
his history, that is to say, to the middle or end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. It is improbable that he should have confused the 
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mere entry of the tribute with the payment of it. He must have 
known whether it was paid or not, and if he had intended to dis- 
tinguish between the assessment and the payment he would not 
have expressed himself so ambiguously. Not that there is anything 
improbable in the supposition that such a register of unpaid debts 
may have been kept for some generations by an oriental monarch ; 
and the existence of such a register would agree with the words of 
Thucydides, who here tells us that in the nineteenth year of the war, 
412 z.c., the Persian tribute was still considered by the Persians to 
be a debt owing from the Greek cities of Asia. On the other 
hand, the theory, however probable in itself, is not needed to explain 
the fact that in a time of Athenian reverses the Great King made 
an attempt to recover some of his ancient privileges. Nor is there 
any proof of its truth. The decline of the tribute may have been 
gradual. All the Greek cities in Asia were not freed from it 
immediately after the Persian War. For Thucydides informs us 
that the revenues of Lampsacus and Myus, two towns on or near 
the sea coast, beside those of Magnesia in the interior of the country, 
were assigned by the King about the year 465 for the maintenance 
of Themistocles (i. 138 fin.) 

At what point the claims of the Athenian confederacy came into 
collision with the Persian demand we are not informed. It is 
probable that no very exact limits separated them. We may 
certainly infer from the tenor of the history that, at some time be- 
tween the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the tribute had ceased 
to be paid to the King by the Greek cities. But whether they were 
all freed at the same date, e.g. by the ‘treaty of Cimon or Callias,’ 
or at various times, we have no means of determining. ‘The cities 
of the interior would probably have paid long after the cities on the 
coast, and it may have been from some of them that Tissa- 
phernes and Pharnabazus were endeavouring to collect the revenue 
due to the King, The passage of Herodotus we must leave 
unexplained. 


Evvérpacce yap airois Kat *AdkiBiddns, "Evdio epopevovts marpixds és 
Ta pddiora Edvos wv, d0ev Kal rovvopa Aakwvikdy 7 oikia abtey KaTa THY 
eviay éoyev’ “Evdios yap “AXkuBiddou éxadetro. 


4 
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‘And this was the reason why a name which was Lacedaemo- 6, 3. 
nian came into their family’ (i.e. into the family of Alcibiades), 
‘because of the friendship ; for Alcibiades was the name of Endius’ 
father,’ lit. ‘he was called Endius the son of Alcibiades,’ i.e. the 
two names alternated in his family. The word Aaxwvxév shows 
that airéy refers to the family of Alcibiades, and not of Endius ; 
for there would be nothing memorable in the family of Endius 
bearing a Spartan name: v. 43 med. shows that the connection 
was ancient, having existed in the time of Alcibiades’ grandfather, 
whose name was also Alcibiades (Herod. viii. 17), if not earlier. 


méuWavtes Ppivw avdpa trepiorxor. 6. 4. 


See note on c. 22. 1. 


tov & éemtyryvopevou O€pous evOds emeryomévwv tav Xiwv Garootethat Tas ‘7. I. 
vais, cai Sediérov py of ’AOnvaion ra mpacodpeva aicbwvrar (mavres yap 
Kpipa airav empecBevovro), droréumrovoew of Aaxedaipdyior és KépivOov 
dSpas Srapriaras tpeis. , 

arooreikae with the middle émeryopévwr should properly express 
an action of the Chians themselves. But the middle or reflexive 
sense may still be retained, ‘being eager in their own interest that 
the Lacedaemonians should send ships,’ or, ‘ being eager that the 
Lacedaemonians should send ships to themselves,’ i.e. the Chians.: 


joav Sé ai Eipraca tov fuppaxrkdv vies adréOe puas Séovrar reo- 7. 1. 
gapaxorra, 

ai gvpraca trav Evppaxtxay vies, ‘all the ships belonging to the 
contingents of the allies. Cp. Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 12, édiSackey jj 
éxacrov loxupoy fv Tov cvppaxexoy (Kriiger). 


ovK €xowwvotvTo Tov arddov. 8. I. 
Two or three MSS. read éxowodvro. But the weight of authority 
is in favour of ékowavotyvro, ‘Though this verb is usually followed 
by a genitive, there is nothing in its meaning which would make 
it incapable of taking an accusative with a word of cognate 
signification. Cp. Eur. El. 1048,— 
tis ay marpos cod ddvoy exowarno€ pot ; 
Nor can we argue that in the time of Thucydides, when the 
Hh 2 


10. 


. I. 
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. usage of the verb generally was far from fixed, the middle  kowo- 


veioOa may not have been employed as well as the active xowwveiv. 


karappovnoarvtes Tov "Abnvaiwr &Suvaciay. 

The acc. and gen. are governed by the idea ee katayvdrres CON- 
tained in xarappovnoavres. Cp. vi. 34 fin. dSicaiws kateyvaxdtes re 
avrovs ov peta Aaxedaipovioy épbcipoper,=eyvaxdres kal’ yay, where 
the meaning of kareyvokéres approaches that of xarahpovnoartes. 


of 8€ Kopiv6cor, éneryopevav adtav Tov mhodv, ov mpovdupnbnoay Evpamheiv 
npw ta"loOma, a tore fv, Seoprdcwow. ' 

airay, scil. the other members of the confederacy. 

As it is difficult to suppose that the Peloponnesians would have 
allowed three months of the summer to pass in doing nothing, 
we must assume that the Isthmian games were celebrated in this 
year not later than the month of May. They occurred at intervals 
of two years; at the end of the fourth or beginning of the first 
year of an Olympiad, and at the end of the second or begin- 
ning of the third. It has been thought that in the former case 
they took place in the middle of summer, in the latter case in 
spring, of which there is some indirect evidence in ancient writers. 
(See Krause, Pyth. Nem, Isthm. iii. § 3, and on the other side, 
Hermann, Lehrb. der gottesdienstl. Alterthiimer, 49. 14, 15.) But 
this hypothesis, even if it could be substantiated, would not help us 


There, as the year 412 is the first of an Olympiad. The difficulty 


2. 


I. 


must therefore be left unsolved. We have no direct statement as 
to the time of the Isthmian games, and the authorities usually cited, 
Schol. on Pind. Ol. 9. 83, Xen. Hell. iv. 5, Liv. xxxiii. 27, 32, 33, 
Curtius, iv. 22, Hesychius, s.v. "Io@piao1, and Suidas, are untrust- 
worthy, or only show that they were held either in the spring or 
summer. 


75 muotov vais odior Evpréprewv éxéevov és TS Eyppayxedv. 
7d morov k.7.r., ‘as the pledge which the Athenians required of 
their fidelity to the alliance.’ Cp. iii. 11 init. ro dvrimadov déos pdvoy 


‘ > ‘ 
miorov es Evppaxiay, 


év 8€ rovr@ Ta” IloOma éyiyvero, Kai of "AOnvaior (émmyyéhOnoay yap) 
eGewpovv €s avrd. 
h 
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émnyyerOnray, scil. of "A@nvaio, Or ai orovdai understood from ra 10. I. 
"IoOua, Or ta” IoOu1a may be the nominative, names of feasts being 
frequently used with plural verbs, cp. Kdpveia yap adrois ériyxavov 
évra, v. 75 init. 

vorepoy das TpooTAnpwoavTEs Erra Kal TpidkovTa K.T.A. 10. 3. 

Not, ‘having manned in addition to the twenty-one ships thirty- 
seven others ;’ but the Athenians, after they had returned home, 
manned an increased fleet (xpoo-), making in all thirty-seven ships. 

The expression is curious, but the meaning is required by the 
context. 


érerra @pynpéevav aitav ta Twepi THy ev TO Tetpacd trav veav karapvyyy 11, 3. 
HyyerSn. FE 
That appynpevoy airévy must mean, not ‘after they had started,’ 
but ‘when they had resolved to start,’ is clear from the words at 
the end of the chapter, ras vais ras éx ris éavra@y ovxére Stevoodvro 


Ld > A ’ ’ - 
mepmetv, AAG Kai Tivas Tpoaynypevas peTakadeir. 


*Evdio te air@ i8ig Edeye Kaddv civac BV exetvou dmootigat re loviav 12. 2. 
kai Baowiéa Evppayoy moujoa Aaxedarpovios, kat py "AyiSos ro dyoucpa 
tovro yevéor Oa. 

1)* rovs Aaxedamoviovs, or twa, must be supplied as the subject 
to droarijca, ‘that the Lacedaemonians should make the Ionians 
revolt, or ‘that the revolt of Ionia should be effected,’ 8” éxeivou, 
‘through the instrumentality of Endius.’ Or 2) 8¢ éxeivov is re- 
ferred to Alcibiades. But in this case the words are to be re- 
garded as subordinate or explanatory. Not ‘it would bring glory 
to Endius that he stirred up a revolt in Chios through the in- 
strumentality of Alcibiades,’-—for the assistance of Alcibiades would 
diminish the glory of Endius—but ‘it would bring glory to Endius _ 
to stir up a revolt in Chios, and Alcibiades would assist him in Ry 
effecting this.’ 


kal of pev moddol ev Oavpare joav Kal exmArnge’ trois 8 ddiyous wapec- 14, 2. 
kevaoro @ote Boudny te tuxeiv EvdAdeyoueny, Kal Aeyouevav Adyar Gard 
te TOU Xadkiddws kal "AAKiBiddou as GAdat Te vies woAAal mpoomdeovor, 
kal Ta mepl THis modopkias TOV év TO Tetpad vedv ov dnocdvrav, api- 
aravra Xiot kai adéis “EpvOpaios ’AOnvaiwy. xat pera taita rpiol vavol Be 


mAcvourres Kal KAafopevas &roracr. 


14. 3. 


15.2; 


16. 2. 


16. 3. 
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Bovdny re. Grammatically there is nothing answering to re, 
which really couples ‘the sitting of the council’ with ‘the an- 
nouncement of reinforcements’ as though kai AéyeoOar Adyous 
followed. 

In dAa re vies, again, it is hard to trace the missing clause. 
kai of Aaxedaipdvios mpdOvpot ior, Or SOMe similar expression, may 
have been intended to follow. Or the connection may be, ‘ speeches 
were made, intimating the approach of reinforcements, and con- 
cealing the detention of the ships.’ But in both these instances the 
irregularity is softened to the ear by the «ai which follows, though 
grammatically unconnected with the preceding ré. Cp. note on 
i. 9. 3, §§ 2, 3, and for ré before rod Xadkidéas, § 1. 

EvdANcyopuévny, either t)* ‘had assembled ;’ for the present or 
imperfect participle may indicate a state as well as a process. 
Or 2) ‘had been assembling, as in the so-called use of the 
imperfect for the pluperfect, ii. 23, dméoreiAav ras éxatov vais domep 
mapeckevafovro and elsewhere. Cp. note on v. 50. 3. Or 3) ‘that 
the council should be assembling,’ i.e. just assembled, neither long 
before nor after the appearance of Alcibiades. 

agioract, Either the Chians, or Chalcideus and Alcibiades. 


td Te xidua tédavta, Sv dia wavrds Tod mohepou eydixovro py Gao, 
edOds EXvoav tas emxeysevas Cypius TO eindvTt ) emupnpicavte dnd THs 
mapovans exndn£ews, kai eyynpicavro Kwwelv. 

The imperfect construction of ra xia tddavra which, in the 
language of the old grammarians, would have been called an accu- 
sative absolute, i. e. without construction, is somewhat tardily sup- 
plied by the verb xweiv.. Cp. note on ii. 62..1. 


mpoagOdpevos S€ 6 ZrpouBixyidns mpoavyyeto" Kal petewpioels €v 
T@ TeAdyet, as Epa Tas vais TOAAaS Tas amd Ths Xiov puyny €moveire emt 
THs Sapov. 

Strombichides, the Athenian admiral, sighted from Teos the 
ships under Chalcideus, and ‘proceeded to put out into the 
open sea before they arrived’ (mpoavyyero). When out of reach he 
took an observation of their numbers, and«made a hasty retreat. 


4 n”~ , 
Kal eméoyov pev oi mreLoi, Kal Xadkidda ex rips Simkews mepypevortes. 
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kai, ‘ waiting for Chalcideus who was to join them,’ or ‘ who was 16. 3. 
to be there as well as themselves.’ 


kat of “A@nvaioe xara médas pias Seovcats eixoot vavolv émimdev- 17, 3. 
oavtes k,T.X. 

We should expect twenty ships (not nineteen), eight under 
Strombichides, and twelve under Thrasycles; cp. c. 24 init. One of 
them may have been left behind at Samos. So c. 23 init. twenty- 
five Athenian ships are mentioned where we should expect twenty- 
six. Cp. note onc. 10. 3, c. 20. 1: also note on c. 99. 


pera S€ taita of Xior...émdevoav és “Avowa,... Kat eAOovons mapa 19. 1. 


XadkiwWéws dyyeNlas airois dromheiv maw, Kat Str Auspyns Tapéota: kara =, 
yay orpariG x.t.d. : 

Anaea was friendly (iv. 75 med.), Amorges hostile (viii. 5 fin., 
28 med.), to the Chians and Peloponnesians. 

Classen is disposed to omit «ai before ér, on the dangerous 
principle of improving the meaning without regard to the authority 
of the MSS. But there is no necessity to suppose that the expected 
arrival of their enemy Amorges was the sole reason why Chalci- 
deus desired the Chian squadron to withdraw. 


ind 8€ tods adrods xpdvous ai ev TH Tetpa@ cixooe vies trav Tedo- 20, 1. 
movyngiov, KatradiwxGeioa téte Kat eoppovpevar tow dpiOpa ind *AGn- 
vaiov k.t.r. 

iow dpt§uo. These words would seem to show that the block- 
ading squadron had not been filled up to its original strength 
(thirty-seven ships, c. 10. med.) as c. 15 fin. érépas 8 dvri macdv tov 
dmedbovedy vedv . . . dua Tdxous TANPoGarTes avrérepay might be thought 
to imply. 


és Staxootous pev Twas Tods TdvTas Tay Suvaray dmrékrewe TeTpaxociovs 21, 
O€ puy7 Cnurooartes x.7.A. 

és Suakocious péy twas Tovs mavras, ‘amounting to some two hun- 
dred in all.’ This narrative, as Grote remarks, shows that an 
oligarchical government was allowed to exist under the Athenian 
democracy. See his note, Part II. ch. lxi. med. 


*AOnvaiay odiow avtovopiay peta taita ws BeBaiors Sn Wnpioapevov. 21. 


DALE 


r-P Pa (e 


23) 3, 


23. 4. 
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A few words of this decree have been found on the Acropolis 
(Kirchhoff, C. I. A. 56). See Appendices to Introduction. 


pera S€ radta Tod aitod Oépovs oi Xiot, Gowep Hpgavto, ovdev drrodei- 
movtes mpoOvpias, aveu Te Meotrovvynoiwy wAnber mapdvres AtooTHoaL Tas. 
modes, Kat Bouddpevor Gpa ws mreictovs odior Evykwduvevew, orpa- 
Tevovrat avroi Te TptoKaidexa vavoly ért thy AéoBov k.T.d. 

The words droorjoa ras modes, 1)* are governed by domep ipEavro. 
Twomotives influenced the Chians in sending the expedition: a)they 
had begun to act independently, 4) they wanted to draw as many 
cities as they could into their own danger. ré and kai join éomep 
HpEavto amootnaat with Bovddpevor. ré might have followed éozep, 
but is joined with dvev MeAonovynciwy, either because this is the more 
emphatic part of the sentence, or because the writer may not have 
thought of opposing the clause kal Bovddsuevon dua to Somep ifpEavro, 
until he arrived at these words. Cp. note on i. 9. 3. §$ 1,4. azo- 
orjoa has also been taken 2) with mapovres, ‘coming to make the 
cities revolt.’ But the infinitive after mapdévres cannot be de- 
fended. ‘ 


fpxe & airod Eiddas Zrapridrns, rav dé vedv Accmddas TeptovKos. 

There appears to be no reason for translating, as in the English 
text, ‘one of the Chian Perioeci.’ For another example of the 
employment of the Lacedaemonian Perioeci in high places cp. c. 
6 med. of Aaxedapdmot ... kataoKorrov és tiv Xiov wéprpavres Dpdvy avdpa 
meplotkov, ei ai Te vijes avrois eialv doaomep Edeyov, kat Ta Ga 7 TOhes 


ixavn éore mpos THY Aeyouéevny Sd£av. 


GANG THY” Epecov amoorncas kai érhicas, Kal Tods amd Tay éavTOU veGv 
OmAiras meh Tapamépme. ent ryv “Avriccav kat MnOvyvay, apxovra 
*Eredvixov mpoordgas’ kat airos rais te peO’ éavrod vavol kai rais Tpict 
rais Xiaus mapemAe, €Arri{ev rods Mutinvaiovs «.T.A. 

This passage can hardly be defended as it stands in most of 
the MSS. wetq wapémher emt ri “Avriccay cat MnOvupvay ;—rais tpiot 
rais Xiais mapémder emt Thy “Avticcay kai MyOupvay: the similarity of 
érdioas and émXiras, the repetition of mapéwde, and of emi rv “Av- 
tiscav kal MyOupvav after the second mapémder, and the absence of 
any construction for émAiras (to govern which, if we read mapemhe, no 
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verb can be supplied from the context), indicate some corruption. 28. 4. 
One MS., the Vatican, has wapaméyre (one inferior MS. wapdzepre 
ré) instead of mapémder, and omits the second émi ri “Avrurcay kal Mj- 
@vpvay: from this reading a fair sense may be elicited. ‘He in- 
stigated Eresus to revolt, and armed the inhabitants; then he sent 
by land the hoplites belonging to his own ships, under the com- 
mand of Eteonicus, to Antissa and Methymna, while he himself, 
with his own ships and the three Chian, sailed along the shore 
thither.” sapere corresponds to me(q maparéure, the movement of 
the Jand forces accompanying that of the ships. «ai before rods 
axé marks the relation between the following and the preceding 
clause (tiv “Epecov arooryeas), and also connects émXiras with émXicas. 


ws b€ aire ta ev tH AéoBo mavra jnvavtiodto, amém\evoe Tov éavtod 23. 5. 
otpatov dvadaBwv és tiv Xiov. admexopiobn dé madw noth wéNes eal 
6 dd t&v vedv elds, ds emi Tov “EAAnomovToy eyedAAnoey iévac, 

1) 6 dwé ray vedv me{ds seems to mean the troops of the Asiatic 
cities (c. 22 med., cp. 16 init.) which had marched along the coast 
in the direction of Clazomenae and Cymé in order to cooperate 
with the Chian fleet. But, in order to explain the words a6 rav 
ve@v, we must assume that they had been afterwards taken on board 
the Chian fleet, carried to Lesbos, and there disembarked ; and that 
they were now conveyed home by Astyochus. 

On the other hand a) it is difficult to suppose that if these troops 
had been conveyed to Lesbos, the fact of their disembarkation 
would have been omitted. And 4) xara wédets would apply only to 
the forces from the Asiatic cities; there would be no mention of 
the Peloponnesians who accompanied them. 

2) The first objection may be removed if we take the words 6 
dnd Tav vedv mefds as referring to the circumstance that the Pelopon- 
nesian troops had been disembarked from the ships of Chalcideus, 
and their place taken by Chians. For this fact has been mentioned, 
c. 17 init. But then the expression 6 dd trav vedv meds is incon- 
sistent with xara méhes. For the forces of the Asiatic cities (to 
whom alone the latter words apply) were not taken from the 
ships of Chalcideus. 

Or once more, 3) 6 ard rav vedv refds Means the troops who may 


23. 


24. 


24, 


24. 


24. 


25. 


25. 


5. 


2. 


2. 


4. 


5: 


2. 


3. 
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have escaped from the Chian ships taken by the Athenians at 
Mitylene (c. 23 med.), and who are said to have been ‘about to 
proceed to the Hellespont’ (cp. c. 22 med.), in order to distinguish 
them from the forces of Astyochus. But still the expression is 
defective; and we hear nothing of the return of the Asiatic and. 
Peloponnesian forces on the mainland. 


4 ~ a“ > -~ 
TmOAELov GTO TOV VEOV ETFOLOUYTO. 


I. e. made descents on the land and then returned to their ships. 


eiyov & emBdras Tov omhiT@y €x Kataddyou avayKacrous. 

The émPdrac were generally drawn from the fourth or lowest 
class of citizens, who were not regular hoplites é« xaradéyov, but 
only armed for the time; cp. vi. 43 med. On this occasion the 
hoplites were compelled to serve owing to the exigency of the crisis. 


kat dom emedidov 4 méAts avrois ent Td peiCov, room Kal ExOopoUVTO 
€xupetepov. 

‘In the same degree did they organize their state more securely.’ 
Cp. for the expression c. 72 fin. pevew ev r@ OAryapyeRd kdope. 


HETa TOAAGY, ois Tavita edoke, Ta Tov *AOnvalwy raxd Evvaipebnoer Oat, 
Thy épapriav guvéyvacay. 

Ti dpapriav, a cognate accusative after Evvéyrvwcay, 1)* ‘they shared 
this error of judgment.’ Cp. vii. 73 init. of 5€ uveytyyooxoy pev Kal 
aitoi ovx fjocov tata éxeivov. Or 2) ‘they, like the other allies, 
found out their mistake.’ 

EvvaipeOnoecba, ‘ would be utterly overthrown.’ For the intensive 
force of évy- cp. note on ii. 41. 4. 


of pera Xadkidews eAGdrres TleXorrovyyorot. 

Probably not the crews, whom he had armed and left in Chios 
(c. 17 init.) where they reappear (c. 32 init.), but the émarat, or 
marines, of his five ships. * 

t 

’AOnvaiot S€ rovs te LleAorovynaiouvs mpatovs vixnoavtés, kal Tovs BapBa- - 

pous kat Tov GANov SxAov Scdpevor k.7.r. 


roy GAXov xXov, the inferior part of the army, either light armed 
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troops belonging to the Milesians, or the mercenaries of Tissa- 25. 3. 
phernes. 


év route S€ mept Seidyy 75n dwiay ayyéAXerat adrois Tas dd Meorrov- 26. I. 
yycou Kal XuxeNlas wévre al mevryxovta vais doov ov mapeivat. 

mévte kal mevrnxovra is not to be taken closely with the article. 
The meaning is, ‘the Peloponnesian and Sicilian fleet, which might 
have been expected, numbering fifty-five ships, i.e. twenty-two 
Sicilian and thirty-three Peloponnesian ships. Even thus rds has 
no definite antecedent, which can only be supplied in the most 
general sense from the context, the expression indicating the 
natural sequence of events in the writer’s mind rather than in the 
actual narrative. The number originally intended had been forty 
(c. 6): of these ten were to be supplied by the Lacedaemonians, 
but after the earthquake the ten were reduced to five; which were 
sent off with Chalcideus. Why the number here is thirty-three 
and not thirty we cannot tell. 


katémAevoay és A€pov mpatov Thy mpd Midyjtou vagov. 26. 1. 
Aépov, the reading of the Vatican MS., instead of “Edeov, a name 
otherwise unknown, must here be read. It is confirmed by the 
words at the beginning of the following chapter, ds dé rijs Aépov 
ervGero, and by és tov “Iactkby kédrov mevoarres just below, for Leros 
lay opposite the mouth of the Gulf of Iasus. The objection that 
Leros is. about forty miles distant from Miletus, and could hardly 
have been described as 7 mpd MsAnrou riaos, is sufficiently answered 
by referring to the general want of accuracy in Thucydides about 
places and distances. 


Stou yap éfeotw ev totepw, capas eiddras mpos édmdaas Te vais Tode- 27. 2. 
pias kal cats mpos avitas tais oderépats, ixavs Kai Kal? fovylav TapacKev- 
acapevos Etat dyovicacOau, ovdémore TH aioxpa dveider eigas dddyas 
Staxwdvvevoerv. 

The simplest way of explaining this passage, in which there is 
no material variation of the MSS., is to suppose that ¢éeorw is for- 
gotten in consequence of the length of the sentence, and has been 
repeated in ¢ora. For the repetition cp. note on v. 22. 2. r@ 


XT. 2. 


27. 3. 


27. 3. 


27. 5. 
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aicyp@ oveide, ‘the discreditable reproach,’ of which the other- 
generals seemed to be afraid. 


ov yap aicxpor eivat A@nvaiovs vavtixd peta Kaipod imoxwpHoat, GAAa 
kai peta Stouobv tpdtrou aloxiov EvpBycecba jy noonOdor. 

pera dtrovody tpérov answers tO pera xapod, ‘ when circumstances 
required,’ and ‘ under any circumstances.’ 

aioxiov, a resolved comparative; not ‘more base,’ but ‘ base 
rather.’ See note on ii. 40. 1. 


kai Thy TOW ov pdvov TH aicxp@ GAG kal TO peyioTr@ Kwdvv@ mepuriz- 
Tew, 7 pods emt Tais yeyernuévars Evpopais evdéxecOar peta BeBatou 
Tapackeuns Kal Exouciav, 7) mdvu ye dvdyKn, mporepa mot émexerpelv, TOU 
Sh p7) Bialopevn ye mpos avOaipérous Kwdivovs lévat ; 

i) wavy ye avayky, 1)* ‘the state, even if she had a sufficient force, 
should hardly take the aggressive voluntarily,’ but then, as if this. 
statement were too strong, a correction is made, ‘or only from 
absolute necessity,’ i.e. ‘and should only do so at all from absolute 
necessity.” The correction is itself slightly incorrect, for in the 
alternative we have to omit the words pera ReBaiov mapackevgjs and 
kaO’ éxovciay. 

Or 2) repeating the words pera BeBaiov mapackevgs, but not kal 
éxovoiay, With 4 mdvu ye dvdyy (the expression being still somewhat 
incorrect), ‘ even with a sufficient force’ (which they had not) ‘they 
could only venture to fight when absolutely compelled ;’ 4 mdvu ye 
dvéyxy, ‘or only when compelled,’ =‘ but only when vorpal ‘ 

mov has the sense of mas. Cp. Soph. Aj. 1100,— 

mou ob oTpatnyeis Tove ; 
Herod. ii. 11, xod ye 84, €v 76 mpoavacipoperg xpdv@ mpdrepov i ene 
yever ba, orx av xaoGein Kddrros Kai TOAAG pélwy er TovTov ind Tocovrov 
Te mrotayov Kal ovrws épyarixod; where the reading has been un- 
necessarily changed into # xov as here into # mov. 

Lindau’s emendation 4 mov, adopted by Stahl and Classen, rests 
on what may be called the fallacy of parallel passages: i. 142 init, 
and vi. 37 fin. For there is no reason why Thucydides should 
have written in one passage as he had written in another. 


- Uj ~ A ~ 
kai Sogev ovk €v TH avtixa padXov 7) VoTepov, ovK és TodTO pdvov, GANG 


kal €s 60a G@AXa Ppiuxos KatéoT), ovK akvveros civat. 
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Thucydides here passes a judgment on the political life of 27. 5. 
Phrynichus, including his future career as a leading member of the 
400 (otk ev r@ abrixa padrXov 4 vorepor, cp. c. 68 fin.), similar to that 
which he elsewhere pronounces upon Antiphon (c. 68 init.) 


kal peivaytes nuépay piav, tH borepaia Kal tas Xias vais mpoodaBdvres 28. TI. 
Tas peta XakiSdws 7d mparoy EvykatadiwyGeicas, €BovAovro mredoat ent 
ra oxein, a é€etNovto, és Tetyvodooay radu. 

ras pera Xadkidéws. The ships which had been chased by 
Strombichides into Miletus, c. 17 fin. ra oxein a e&eidovro, i.e. the 
superfluous sails and tackle, which had been taken out in pre- 
paration for a sea-fight. Cp. Xen. Hell. i. 1. 13, "AAxiPuddys 8¢, 
cim@y kai rovtos Si@xeww adrdv, ééeAopevors Ta peyada ioria, aitds en- 
Aevoev €s Ildpioy: vi. 2. 27, ta peydda ioria ab’rod Karedurev, os emt 


, id 
vavpaxiav mtéov. 


meiOer adtovs ert” lacoy, ev 7 Apdpyns twodémuos dv Katelye, mAchoa. 23. 2. 
kareixe, neuter, a stronger form of eye, ‘maintained himself.’ 
Cp, note on viii. 100. 2. 


erewdi) THY “lavov kareatnoato 6 Ticoahepyns és pudaxyy. 29. I. 
‘When he had set a guard in Iasus,’ lit. ‘ when he had reduced 
Iasus into the condition of being guarded, like és dwopiav, és dAvyap- 


xiav kabiorava, Cp. viii. 1 fin. ra rev Evppdyov és dopadevav rroveio a. 


Gos b€ trap wévte vals mcov-avdpi Exdore@ i Tpeis 6Bodol @podoyn- 29. 2. 
Onoav. és yap wévre vais Kal mevTiKovTa Tpia Tddavra edidov Tod pyvds 
kat Tois GAAots, 6o@ TAeious vies oay TovTov Tov dpiOyod, Kara Tov adrdy 
Adyov rovroy €didoro. 

1)* mapa mévre vais, ‘for every five ships,’ lit. ‘along with every 
five ships,’ this being the unit of measurement. It may be asked; 
why should the rate of pay be reckoned by five ships rather than by 
any other number? The answer is, because the pay of this number 
of ships happened to give the lowest sum in talents. 3 talents= 
108,000 obols, which divided by 1000 (5 x 200, the crew of each 
ship being taken at 200), gives 108 obols as the pay of each man 
per month and 3% obols as his pay per day. 

For the number 200 cp. vi. 8 init. @yovres é£nxovra rddavra dojpou 


29. 


2. 
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dpyupiov as és éEjxovra vais pnvos pucOdy, where, if the crews be 
reckoned at 200 men, the pay offered will be a drachma per day, 
as in iii, 17, viii. 29 init. Cp. also Herod. vil. 184. 1 (in the 
calculation of the numbers of Xerxes’ army), os ava Sunxocious avdpas 
NoytCopevoror ev exdotn vni: Vili. 17, "A@nvaiwy Krewins 6 "AdAniBiddeo, 
ds Samdyny oixniny mapexduevos eotpatevero avdpdor re Siykogiows Kat 
oixnin vni. A like result follows from Xen. Hell. i. 5. 4-7, where 30 
minae a month to each ship=3 obols a day to each man, 

The words mapa révre vais are out of place with mhéov avdpi exdor@ 
epodoyyOnoay, and would go better with the next sentence after rpia 
rddavra. Thucydides has not clearly separated the two facts—a) 
that three talents instead of two and a half talents were given for 
every five ships, and 4) that the bounty extended at first to fifty- 
five ships, that being the number of the Peloponnesian and Sicilian 
fleet then at Miletus, not reckoning the ships at Chios (viii. 23 
init., fin.), and the other fleet of twenty-five at Miletus, i. e. twenty 
Chian ships, and five Lacedaemonian ships manned by Chians 
(viii. 12 fin. and 17 init.). 

kat tois GAdows «.t.A, The bounty was to be further extended 
in the same ratio to additional ships. Probably the Chians are 
not included in the convention; since they beset Tissaphernes on 
their own account, c. 45 med. 

2) The conjecture of Madvig (originally Meibomius), rpeaxovra for 
tpia, which is omitted by the Vat., is ingenious and the change slight 
(A’ for I’). .£ Nevertheless it was agreed that more than three obols, 
by five ships, should be given to each man. For, to fifty-five ships, 
thirty talents’a month were to be given.’ Two-and-a-half talents, 
i.e. five ships’ pay, more than the regular pay of the fleet, which 
would have been half a talent a ship, were to be given to the whole 
fleet of fifty-five, or a little more than three obols a day to each 
man. mapa mevre vais will then retain its usual meaning, ‘ by five 
ships,’ like mapa modd, map ddcydv: fifty-five ships were paid as if 
they had been sixty. But the addition thus made to the pay, 
one-eleventh of three obols, or about a farthing, is slight, and, 
though the sense given to mapd is more natural, the words mapa 
mévre vais, which refer to the whole fleet, are still incongruous with 


avSpi éxa 
pl exaoTo, 
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rod & airod xetmavos tots év TH Edpw "APyvators, mpooaprypévat yap 30, I. 
Roav Kat oixobey Gdat vies TEvTe Kal TpidkovTa Kal oTpatnyol Xappivos Kat 
SrpopPrxidns kai Eixrjpov, kat ras dd Xiov kali ras GAdas mdoas Evvaya- 
ydvres €Boddovto StaxAnpwodpevor emi pev TH Mant@ to vavtixd éepop- 
pety KT A. 

The dative trois év rij Sdu@ ’AO@nvaios implies that edogev ehoppeiv is 
to follow, but in the process of writing the construction is changed 
to ¢Bovdovro, and the dative is left to be supported by mpocadvypévat 
yap joav only. 


6 & ’Aorvoyos ws Tore ev TH Xi@ ervye 81d Thy Tpodociav rovs dunpous Bl. I. 
karaheydpevos K.T.A. 

dia THY mpodociay, ‘with a view to, i.e, ‘in order to prevent, the 
intended betrayal of the island.’ 


AaBov Tas Te TOV KopwOlwv (vais) mévre. 

‘The Corinthian ships, being five. The Corinthian ships have 
been mentioned before (c. 23 fin., cp. c. 32 init.), but not their 
number. 


$301. 


of & dad ris Sdpov AOnvaio, emi tiv Xiov mdéovres ti otTpariad, kal 33. 2. 
aitol ék Tod emt Odrepa Ado Sieipyovro Kal KabwppicavTo, Kal éd<AnOecav 
adXf ove: 

Two disparate ideas are here united by kai before xa@wppicarro. 
‘The Athenians were only separated from the Peloponnesians by 
being on the other side of a hill, and,’ or, as we should say, 
‘when, they put in, and neither had been observed by the other.’ 
€k Tov emi Oarepa Adgov, scil. dvres: or dependent on kabwppicavro, 
Sveipyovro being in that case thrown in by the way. 

kai avroi, ‘they too moored their ships close to Corycus.’ 

The genitive Addov is to be taken after the pleonastic expression 
ex Tov emt Oarepa. Cp. vii. 37 med. kal of ims Kal 4 yuprnreia Taev 


, a 4 , a , 
Supaxociov ék tod emi Odtepa mpooje TH Teixer. 


ws edpov dmav emi owrnpia trav avOpamav éx ris Tayuov Tpopacic0év. 33. 4. 

These Erythraeans appear to have been taken prisoners by the 
Athenians and to have been liberated by them on condition of 
drawing over Erythrae to the Athenian alliance. Cp. the case of 


33. 


34. 


35. 


it 
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. Corcyra, iii. 70 init. The escaped prisoners succeeded in satisfying 


the Lacedaemonians that they were only practising upon Athenian 
credulity. 


ev rouTm O€ Kat 7) Tey ’AOnvatwy orpatia tais vavoly ék TOO Kwpikou 
mepiTA€ouga, kar *Apyivoy émirvyxdvet tpioi vavol rdv Xiwy pakpais* Kab 
@s €ldov, exedlaxor, 

€k Tov Kwpixov, 1)* i. e. sailing round Corycus from their station 
on the south side of it, and making for the promontory of 
Arginus, southward from the town of Chios, on the opposite coast. 
Cp. iv. 25. 8 and note, r7 8 torepaia rais pév vavol mepudevoavres 
kata Tov "Axecivyy morapoy tiv yay edjouv. Or 2) kar’ "Apyivov may be 
taken with émrvyxdve, not with wepumAgovaa. 

as eidov, éredioxov, No good meaning can be given to aomep iddvres 
(or d0nep iddvres adras) érediwxor, which is the reading of all the MSS. 
but one. It is better therefore to adopt ds eiSov from the Vatican, 
which reads és eiSov ediwxer, retaining émedioxoy from the other MSS. 


7 8 apeornxer fdn bd Tiroapéepvovs. 

1) ‘Had revolted from Tissaphernes.’ Cp. c. 109 init. aio6é- 
pevos kal Toto tay Ilekorovyngiwy rd Epyov, kai ov pdévov Td ev MAnT@ 
kai Kvide (kai évtadda yap airod eLementaxecay of ppovpoi)—where 
the garrison of Tissaphernes is said to have been driven, with the 
connivance of the Peloponnesians, out of Cnidus; also viii. 41 
med. 2)* awd has been altered (by Palmer) into tné, ‘the 
Cnidians had revolted at the instigation of Tissaphernes. For 
Thucydides has not as yet mentioned the revolt of Cnidus from 
Athens, of which we know from the tribute lists that it was a sub- 
ject, and the revolt of Cnidus from Tissaphernes is referred to as 
if for the first time in the passage just quoted, 109 init. But a) we 
need not suppose that in describing the general defection of the. 
Ionian cities from Athens, Thucydides has mentioned every case, 
and 4) the revolt from Tissaphernes implies a previous revolt from 
Athens: ¢) dpeorjxec used absolutely is here obscure. d) The . 
Cnidians only did what the Milesians and Adramyttians after- 
wards did, c. 84 med. and c. 108: they remained allies of the 
Peloponnesians while they separated from Tissaphernes, who was 
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their somewhat treacherous ally. And ¢) the coincidence of the 35. 1. 
words of this passage with the fact mentioned in c. 109 is, to say 

the least, striking. On the whole, therefore, it seems more prob- 

able that in c. 109 Thucydides (who uses the pluperfect, égemenra- 

xeoay) is referring to an event which had happened some time 
before, and is alluded to here. Cp. Kriiger, Studien, ii. p. 197. 


EvvOjxar Aaxedatpovior kai tov Evppayeov mpds Bacréa Aapeiov cal rovs 37. 1. 
maidas Tov Baciiews kat Trocoadépyny. 

The ‘sons of the King’ are Artaxerxes and Cyrus, who were at 
this time young men of about twenty. 

Both treaties show an almost brutal disregard of great Hellenic 
interests, cp.c. 43. The first treaty (c. 18) professed to surrender 
to the King all that had ever belonged to him and to his ancestors. 
In the second treaty it is only said ‘that neither the Lacedaemo- 
nians nor their allies shall attack or demand tribute of any country 
which has ever belonged to the King or to his ancestors.’ And 
they are no longer bound to prevent the King’s subjects from 
revolting. 


kal iv Tis Tov ev TH Baciéws xdpa H ons Bacrdeds Gpxer emi thy 37. 5. 
AakedSatpovier in 4) rév Evppayor, Bacire’s Kodvétr@ Kal duvvér@ Kata Td 
duvarov. 

If the expression is not the mere pleonasm of an official docu- 
ment, rH Bacwéws xopa may signify the country which was more 
distinctly under the King’s rule; dons Bacieds dpe, that over which 
he claimed authority, e. g. the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 


pera d€ tavras tas EvvOnxas Onpapevns pev mapadors *Agrudx tas vais 38, 1. 
dromhéwv év KeAnre &pavilerar. 

apaviferat, ‘he disappeared,’ as in Xenophon, Hell. i. 6. 33, 
Kaddixparidas euBadovons tis veds dromecay és tiv Oddatray npavicbn. 
He attempted to cross the Aegean in a small boat, and was prob- 
ably lost at sea. At any rate no one knew what became of him. 
This explanation is far more likely than the suggestion of Dr. 
Arnold, that for good reasons Theramenes ‘went off in the course 
of his voyage home.’ 

VOL. Il. ri 


40. 2. 


40. 3. 


42. 3. 
4s 


43. 3. 
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oi yap oikérae Tois Xious modo dvres Kai pid ye TOE TARY Aakedatpo- 
viov TA€cioToL yevopevot K.T.A. 

It has been questioned whether the slaves in Chios could have 
been more numerous than those in Attica. Relatively to the 
number of freemen they may have been, and probably Thucydides 
has not distinguished clearly between their relative and absolute 
number. 


épacav ovv xphvat of Xiowr, ws ere emis kal Suvardy kodrdoa, Terxrlo- 
pévou rod AcAdwiov kai dredods dvros, kal orparoméd@ Kal vavoly épdpatos, 
peiLovos mpootreptBahdopevou, BonOjca odiow. 

The present participle gives the notion of incompleteness, ‘ while 
the fortification of Delphinium and the extension of the Athenian 
lines were in progress,’ is another way of saying ‘ before they were 
completed.’ 

mpoo- in mpoomepiBaddopevov repeats peifovos, ‘a larger’ or ‘ higher 
fortification being drawn round the camp and fleet in addition to 
what there was before.’ 


péexpt ov exesbdvnoay airois rapa Sé£ayv ai meiovs Tov vedv kal Tavra- 
x6bev dmexnovro, mera S€é és buy karacrayres, €& pev vais amoddv- 
act k.T.d. 
The misfortune of Charminus is ridiculed by Aristophanes, 
Thesm. (acted in the following year 411, or in 410), 801,— 
Bacavoy dapev, mérepor xelpous. Hueis pev yap paper tpas, 
ipeis 8’ hpas. oxeypopeba 87, xavrirOGpev mpds Exacrov, 
mapaBadXoveat Ths Te -yuvatkds Kai Tavdpds Tovvopy’ exacTor, 


Navowmdyns pev ¥ irrev éoriv Xappivos* dyda dé rdpya. 


éviyy yap Kai vnoous drdoas médw Sovdevew Kai Secoadiay kai Aokpovs 
kal Ta péxpt Borwrar. 

evv, not literally, ‘was contained,’ but, ‘was involved’ in the 
treaties. The sentence may be 1) a reflection of Thucydides; 
2)* part of the words of Lichas, the mood being changed for the 
sake of variety : cp. note on viii. 76.5. There is no incongruity, 
as Classen supposes, in Lichas urging this argument on the Persian 
satrap, though it was very likely to arouse his wrath. Bekker and 
Arnold unnecessarily alter évqv into éeveivar. 
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oi 8 és thy ‘Pdédov, émuxnpuKevopevay aad trav Svvatwatdray avdpav, tiv 44, I. 
yropny eixov meiv. 

I) emxnpuxevopéver (scil. twav) ard trav kr.d., ‘some of the most 
powerful men making proposals to them.’ Or 2) émuxnpuxevopevey 
may be taken as an impersonal passive, like écayye\Oévray, i. 116 fin. 


A summary of the rather complicated events which followed 
upon the renewal of the war in Hellas may assist the reader in 
threading his way through the narrative. : 

Twenty-one Peloponnesian ships are blockaded in Piraeum. 1st pe- 

But Chalcideus and Alcibiades cross the Aegean with five ships, Pa 
and induce first Chios, and then Miletus, to revolt. Strombichides ot ie. 
and Thrasycles, with small squadrons from Athens, pursue them 
to Miletus, but arrive too late, and take up their station at Lade. 
_ Diomedon brings up sixteen ships from Athens. Chalcideus at. 
Miletus concludes the first treaty with Persia. The fleet blockaded 
in Piraeum gets away to Cenchreae. The Samians establish a 
democracy. 

A Chian fleet, followed by a small squadron under Astyochus, 2nd pe- 
the new Spartan admiral, who has just arrived from Cenchreae, rs 
tries to gain over Lesbos. The attempt is frustrated by the energy Bares 
of Diomedon and Leon (who has just brought ten more ships 
from Athens). The two admirals now make descents upon Chios 
and reduce the inhabitants to great extremities. : | 

The Athenians at Ladé make a descent upon Miletus; Chalcideus 
is killed. Phrynichus and two others arrive with forty-eight ships 
and a large army from Athens, defeat the Milesians, and are about 
to blockade the city, when the approach of fifty-five Peloponnesian 
and Sicilian ships is announced, and the Athenians retire to Samos. 
—The Peloponnesian fleet, which had been entrusted to Thera- 
menes, until it could be handed over to Astyochus, takes Iasus. 

The Peloponnesians now remain at Miletus, when they come to 8rd pe- 
an agreement with Tissaphernes about their pay. ‘Thirty-five rr 
Athenian ships arrive at Samos. .A muster of the fleet takes place, een 
and thirty ships are sent northward against Chios ; seventy-four 
remain at Samos. Meanwhile Astyochus, after an unsuccessful 
expedition against Clazomenae, departs for Miletus in order to 


ryr2 
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assume command of the whole fleet, Pedaritus having cqgme from 
Miletus to take his place in Chios. Before his departure he 
quarrels with Pedaritus and the Chians, who refuse to aid him 
in a second attempt to raise a revolt in Lesbos. On his voyage 
he narrowly escapes an encounter with the thirty Athenian ships 
sailing to Chios. Pedaritus writes home to complain of him. 

The Athenian fleet from Samos captures six newly-arrived ships 
of the enemy, but is foiled in an attempt upon Cnidus, which has 
revolted. The Peloponnesians at Miletus conclude a second 
treaty with Tissaphernes. Theramenes disappears. Astyochus 
obstinately refuses to aid the Chians. ) 

4th pe- Astyochus is at length induced to relieve Chios. When about 
“hy ree to proceed thither, he hears of the approach of twenty-seven 
winter of Peloponnesian ships under Antisthenes, intended ultimately to 
412-411, on “ $ 
assist Pharnabazus at the Hellespont, and conveying Lichas and 
ten other commissioners, who are to report upon his own conduct. 
He sails southward to meet them: Charminus, one of the Athenian 
commanders from Samos, who is likewise on the look out for the 
expected fleet, encounters Astyochus in the fog, and is routed. 
Astyochus and Antisthenes put into Cnidus, where Lichas de- 
nounces the treaties with Persia and quarrels with Tissaphernes. 
The Peloponnesians sail to Rhodes, which revolts from Athens ; 
they there remain inactive for eleven weeks. 


45.2. Kat diddoxados mavrav yryvdpevos thy te picOopopay Evvérepev, ayri 
Spaxpijs "Arrixns Bote TpubBodov, kat TodTo ph Euvexds, 8iSoc0at, héyew 
kedevov Tov Tiraahéepyny mpds adrovs, as *A@nvaior x meiovos xpdvov émt- 
aTnpoves dvTes TOU vauTiKOd TpL@Boroy Tois éavTav Sid6acW, ov TocoiTOY 
mevia, doov wa av’T@v py of vadrat, ek meptovoias UBpitoyres, of pev Ta 
copata xeipw éxaot, Saravavtes és Toadra af’ Sv 7 acbévera EvpBaiver, ot 
Sé tds vais Aroetmwow [ody] Swohumdvres és Sunpetav Tov mpocoderh-. 
dpevov probdv. | ; 

drodeinwow ox tmodumévres is the reading of Vat. only. Ven. 
reads drodcimaow tmodeirovres. Two good (It. Cl.) and one bad 
MS. (Lugd.) show traces of a similar reading in the margin. All 
the rest read drodurévres alone. 
45. 2. 1) Arnold translates (omitting ovx), ‘lest others of the seamen 
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should leave their ships, leaving behind them their arrears of pay 
as a pledge:’ that is to say, the trierarchs would be more willing 
to grant leave of absence and connive at irregularity generally when 
the pay was high ; because the sailors who were receiving the higher 
pay would be less likely to desert. “But this is far-fetched, and 
the words rds vais drodcin@ow would naturally mean ‘ desert ’ rather 
than ‘ leave their ships for a time.’ 

2)* The rendering in the English text, partly taken from Poppo, 
notwithstanding some difficulties of language, is preferable. ‘And 
the pay was given irregularly, that the men, leaving behind them 
their arrears of pay as a pledge, might not desert,’ i.e. might not 
desert because they would lose their arrears of pay: ov« being 
omitted and drodcirwow closely connected with the preceding py. 

If ov« be read we must translate, giving the same sense, ‘ that the 
men might not desert because they did not leave behind them their 
arrears of pay as a pledge:’ od, not pun; ‘because,’ not ‘if’ ody 
brodimovres must be taken closely with drodeirwow, and, like the 
_ part. Samavévres in the clause above, comes under the influence of 
the preceding py, 

kai todro ov ~vvexas is understood, though not repeated, after 
8Séaow. It is not necessary to suppose that Alcibiades told Tissa- 
_ phernes the exact truth. But that the practice of keeping back 
part of the pay prevailed not long afterwards in the Athenian army 
is stated by Polyaen. Strateg. iii. 9. 51, "Ipupdrns fpée tod mreiorov 
orparevpatos meCov Kat vavutixod, ev tH Oder Tov pucdov, Kal’ exacrov 
piva iapay 7d réraptov pépos, domep évexvpoy éxdorou Karéxav, iva py 
Aimoev rd oTpardredov, 

Though the general meaning of the passage is clear, two dif- 
ferent points of view are slightly confused. a) the money is a 
pledge that the sailors will not desert: J) if they do desert they 
will forfeit it. These two are brought together in one sentence. 
‘The pay which was due to them was a pledge that they would 
not desert; for they would leave it behind them if they did so,’ 


tovtwy b¢ “Eppoxpdrns [re] jvavrwoiro povos imép Tov Evpmavros Evppa- 45, 3. 
xtov. tds Te médews Seopevus xpynpdtrwv amnjAracev aitds avTiéywv imeép 


- ‘ ca > 
Tod Ticaapepvovs ws of pev Xtoe dvaiaxuvror etev K.T.A, 


45. 3. 


46. I. 


46. 


46. 


2. 
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ré after “Eppoxpdrns, although found in every MS. but one, the 
Vatican, has to be explained by a Zour de force. ‘ Hermocrates was 
the only person who spoke on behalf of the confederacy, and 
Alcibiades, speaking on behalf of Tissaphernes, drove away the 
petitioners who came to him from the revolted cities.’ In other 
words, ‘ Hermocrates stood alone, and the representatives of the 
cities were easily disposed of by Alcibiades.’ Cp. note on 
i. 9.3 ad fin. But the transition from Hermocrates to Alcibiades 
is very harsh. +é is better omitted. The words rovrev dé... vp- 
paxixod are thus a parenthesis, and the clause rds ré médets «7A. 
follows regularly after ¢d/8acxer. 


kat Baowdel eFcivar del emi rovs atitod Avmnpods rods Erépous emayeuw. 

Four good MSS. and a few others read airod, the rest avrovs. 
Aumnpots, like kaxodpyos in Xenophon, Mem. i. 5. 3, xakodpyos pev 
tav ado, quoted by Arnold, and dvoperms in Hell. v. 2. 33, rots 
tperépors Sucpevéor, quoted by Boéhme, appears to be used as a sub- 
stantive. 


iv py adros BovAnra peyddy Samdvyn Kal Kwddvo dvacrds wore Stayo- 
vioacOa. evtedéotepa dé Ta Sewd, Bpaxei popio THs Satdvys, Kal Gua 
peta THS EauTOd,dopadeias, adrods rept Eavrods rods “EAAnvas KaTaTpUpat. 

Bpaxet popie tis Sardvns is opposed to peydAyn Samdvy in the pre- 
ceding sentence, as pera rijs éavrod dopadeias is to kwdwv@. Bpaxei - 
popim...kararpiya is in apposition with ra dewd, ‘ the danger would 
be less costly if he were to wear out the Greeks against one 
another,’ lit. ‘the danger of wearing out, etc. would be cheaper.’ 

The expression cireAcorepa 7a Sewd, ... katarpiyra, though some- 
what harsh, is in the manner of Thucydides: and the ingenious 
correction rdé” efvat for 7a Sed, which seems to have occurred inde- 
pendently to Madvig, Classen, and Stahl, is therefore unnecessary. 


Tov Aéyor re Evpopwraroy kai 73 Epyov €xovras moAepeiv. Tods pev yap 
fuyxatadoudody dy odict re airois rd Tis Oaddoons pépos Kat exeivm door 
év tH Baothéws “EdAnves oikotdot, rovs S€ tovvavtiov éhevbepwoovras HKEwW. 
kal ovk eixds eivat Aaxedatpoviovs dd pev opdv tov “EXAjvev eNevOepoov 
viv tovs “EdAnvas, amd 8 ékeivav trav BapBiper, Hv ph wote avTods ph 


ef€Awor, pr) eAevdepacat. 
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tov Adyov x.t.A. ‘Both the principles on which they went to war, 46. 3. 
and their practice in the war itself, were most suitable to the in- 
terests of the King.’ 

Evyxaradovdody, either 1)* ‘they would unite with the King in 
subjecting,’ or 2) ‘they would subject, at the same time, the sea to 
themselves, and the Hellenes who dwelt in his country to him? 
éuv- thus referring to the object, not to the subject, of the verb. 
The adverbial use of the preposition in composition is singular, 
but gives a more forcible sense. 

1)* opay is used after Aaxedapoviovs because “EAAnvey includes 
both themselves and the Athenians. Or 2) ofav may refer to the 
Athenians as the countrymen of Alcibiades, who is the speaker. 

iv ph mote adtovs pi €€ékoor. The reading of the MSS., though 
obscure, is not indefensible. Thucydides means that the Lacedae- 
monians would certainly liberate the Hellenic subjects of the king, 
except in one case ; i.e. t)* unless they were prevented from getting 
the Athenians out of the way. Or translating the two negatives 
into an affirmative, ‘If they got the Athenians out of the way.’ 
The double py is accounted for, as Béhme remarks, by the nega- 
tive form of the whole sentence. ‘It was not likely that the Lace- 
daemonians would abstain from freeing the subjects of the King 
unless they failed to overthrow the Athenians,’=‘ the Lacedaemo- 
nians would certainly free the subjects of the King if ever they 
succeeded in overthrowing the Athenians.’ 2) py) e€€Awor may also 
be referred to the Persians, ‘unless the Persians allowed the 
Athenians to remain :’ pi eééAwor=a positive idea, dcacdcact. 

nére really qualifies, not the clause as it stands, but the affirma- 
tive idea contained in the clause: 1) ‘if ever the Lacedaemonians 
destroyed Athens,’ or 2) ‘if ever the Persians left Athens to its 
fate.’ For the reduplicated negative cp. ii. 13 init. pi modddkis . 
Tovs aypovs airod mapadinn Kal py Sydon: Lycurg. c. Leocr. 144, ef py 
vy) Aia py tata th marpids Kat rovrois éott ovpchépovra. 

Once more 3) a’rovs may be referred to the Lacedaemonians. 
The two p7’s may strengthen instead of cancelling each other 
(Hermann). ‘Unless they, the Persians, got them out of the way.’ 
This rendering agrees with the words which follow: ére:’ 78 rovs 


TleAormovynciovs amadAd€at ek THs Xopas. 


46. 3. 


47.1. 


AT. 2. 
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ehevdepooa, The aorist, according to Classen, distinguishes the 
particular case from the general policy of the Lacedaemonians, 
€hevdepovv. But it may also be ascribed to the desire of avoiding 
the repetition of exactly the same word: cp. note on vi. 23. 3. 


6 dé ’ANKiBiddys tadra Gua pév TH Trocapépver kai TH Bacrdet, Gv Tap’ 
€xelvois, apiota eivar vopitwv mupyvet K.T.A. 

One bad MS. (Mosqu.) omits r@ before BacAci. That the article 
is not always omitted with BaowWevs when the Great King is referred 
to is shown by c. 87 init., 48 med., and by passages in Xenophon 
and the Orators quoted by Poppo on c. 37. 2. Cp. 96s and 
6 beds. 

dv map’ exeivos, ‘being now on their side,’ or ‘under their pro- 
tection,’ not to be taken locally in reference to the King any more 
than the advice of Alcibiades was literally given to the King. 


A -~ i , 
ered yap noOovro abrév icxvovta map’ air@ ot ev TH Sépw “ADyvatwv 
oTpaTLaTat, TH pev Kal "AAKiBiddou mpooréeuypavros Adyous és Tous Suvara- 
tarous avtav aySpas, Sore punoOnvar wept adtod és tods Bedtiotous Ta 
GvOpdmwv, dre ex’ ddvyapxia BovdAerar kai od Tovnpia ovde Symoxparia rH 
€avrov exBadovon karedOov kai mapacyav Ticoahepyny pirov avrois Evpmroh- 
, ‘ ‘ s bP a, | - : A c a rm , : 
trevetv, TO O€ mA€ov kai dnd oav airay ol év TH Tépw tTpinpapxor Te 
a 4 4 ‘ 7 
TOV "APnvaiwy kat SuvaTwTatoL Spyyvro és rd Kataddoa tiv Snuoxpariav. 


ered) yap ja8ovro. At first Thucydides speaks of the army or fleet 


‘generally, who were attracted by the magic name of Alcibiades and - 


the report of his influence over the Persian satrap. But when he 
goes on to refer to the overthrow of the democracy he speaks only 
of the trierarchs or chief men, who availed themselves of the feel- 
ing whi in the fleet to carry out their own purposes, 
instigated‘partly by Alcibiades, still more by the natural feeling of 
men in their position. ra pev «7A. gives the reason for what 
follows, &pynvro és rd Kxaradioa tiv Sypoxpariay, hot for what pre- 
cedes, jabovro airév icxvovra trap’ aite. 

of BéAtwro tov avOporev, a flattering term, like of dyaOoi in 
Theognis, or the common place oi xadol xdyabol, by which the 
aristocratical party loved to describe themselves. Cp. Theogn. 
289,— 
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viv de ta trav ayabav Kaka yiverat €o OA Kakoiow 47. 2. 
avdpav* yyéovra: 8 exrpamédowoe vopors : 
and c. 48 fin. infra, rods kadovs kdyabovs dvopatopevous. 
ov movnpia ovde Snpuoxparia k.t.A. cp. Vi. 89 fin. ot emi ra movnpdrepa 
efjyov rov dxXov, and 92 init. puyds cise tris tev e&ehacvavr@v wovnpias : 
where the same word occurs in the mouth of Alcibiades. 


moddés eAridas eixoy abtoi te abtois of Suvatot ray modiray Ta mpdy- 48. 1. 
para, oimep Kat Tadarwpovyrar padiota, és atTovs mepuToujoew, Kal TOY 
Todepiov emikpatyoecy. 

The sense shows that we must read atrois, and not, with a 
majority of MSS., airois. zé answers to «ai before trav modepiov. 

Two motives animate the oligarchs, their personal Serene and 
their hopes of victory over the Peloponnesians. 


kai 6 pev dxdos, «i Kai Te mapavtixa nxOero Tois mpaccopevos, dia Td 48. 3 
eUmopov ris eAmidos rod [mapa] Bacréas pucbod jovxater. 
Td evropoy THs eAmidos, either 1) the readiness with which the hope 
of the King’s pay suggested itself to them, or 2)* the attractiveness 
to them, in their present poverty and distress, of the hope of good 
pay, ‘the comfortable condition suggested by the hope.’ 


ot de Eynordvres tiv ddvyapyxiay, ered) TH TANG Exoivwouy, addis Kav 48. 3. 
apicw avrois Kai rod érawpixod te mréom Ta ard Tod *AKiBiddou 
éakorouv. 

éxoivwsav, which has the lesser MS. authority, seems to be 
required by the sense, instead of éxowoynoay, And Dobree’s con- 
jecture xav must be substituted for cai, the reading of all the MSS. 


Tous Te Kahovs Kayabods dvoualouevous otk eXdoow avrovs vopifew opior 48. 6. 
mpaypara mapéfew Tov Snpov, wopioTtas dvras Kat eonynTas T@v KakOv TO 
Snuo, €& dv ta Trelw avrovs dpedeicba, 
The oligarch Phrynichus himself acknowledges that the allies 
had no reason to expect any alleviation of their lot from a change 
of government. For the injustices which the Athenian people had 
committed against“them were instigated by oligarchical leaders. 
Yet there is little in the history of Athens, so far as it is known 
to us, which justifies such a statement. ‘There is no reason to 


48. 6. 


48. 6. 


49. I. 


50. 4. 


50. 5. 
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suppose that the fate of Aegina or Mitylene is to be ascribed to 
the oligarchical party; though it is true that Thessalus, Pisander, 
Charicles, and other oligarchs had stimulated the popular fanaticism 
against Alcibiades, (cp. vi. 89 fin. of emt ra movnpdrepa e€jyov tov 
dxAov, oimep kal eye e€nacar.) 

mopisras .. . Tav kaxdy, either providing the ways and means, or 
creating the occasions, of crime. 


kal TO pev éw ékeivous eivar kal GKpiTor av Kal Biadrepov admobynoKew, 

em exeivovs. The dat. is the more usual construction, but ékeivous 
is the reading of many of the best MSS. Cp. iv. 28 init. rd émi 
opas eiva: Lys. in Agor. (xiii.) 64, kal rd ye én’ exeivoy eivar eo@Ons : 
Eur. Or, 1345,— 

owbn? dcov ye tovn’ ey’: 

and so rovmi o’, in Hec. 514, Alcest. 666, Rhesus 397. 

axprot. The accusative would be more regular; but the nomina- 
tive is used as if dre evdurfov and not vopigew had preceded. They 
said to themselves, ‘ As far as the oligarchy are concerned we shall 
be put to death without trial and in a more unscrupulous manner.” 


oi Se EvddNcyevtes tov ev TH Euppaxia, aowep kat 7d mparoy adrois 
ed0Ket, Ta Te TapdvTa ed€éxovTO Kal és Tas "AOnvas mpéoBets Telos kal 
@AXous mapeckevdCovro méurrewy. 

Euppaxia, which is the reading of all the MSS., is indefensible ; 
the word is never used in the sense required. Most editors have 
therefore adopted Haacke’s conjecture €vvwpocia. 


mépmes Kata Dpuvixov ypdppata és tiv Sapov mpos tovs ev réedee dvras 
ota, Sdpaxe. 
oia Sédpaxe follows the idea of ypadet implied in méepme: ypdppara. 


OopvBovpevos S€ 6 bpvuixos, kat mdvy év TH peyior@ kwdiv@ dy dia 7d 
phvupa, drooréAder adbis mpos Tov "Aatvoxor. 

kai tavv may be taken, either 1) with OopvBovpevos, in which case 
&v TO peylot@ kvdive dy will supply the reason— for he was in the 
very greatest danger.’ But mdvv or xai mdvv, though very common 
in Thucydides, do not occur after the verb or participle to which 
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they belong, and év 76 peyiorw xwdivp dv is very abrupt. Better 50. 5. 
2)* with évy—‘ and indeed he was in the greatest danger.’ 


kat ol pev Tov Tetxiopdy Te mapecKevd{ovTo, Kat €k Tov rowovTov Kal Os 51. 2. 

pedAovoa Sdpos OGacor éretxicbn at S€ maga Tod "AAKiBiddov emorodal 
ov TOAD VaTEpor HKov. 

mapeoxevdovro answers to jjxov, the historical fact of the com- 
pletion of the wall being thrown in by the way. ‘ While they were 
engaged in fortifying the place, the expected letter came’ (lit. had 
come) ‘from Alcibiades ;’ ré answering to xai and pér to dé. 

‘Hence Samos, which was going to be fortified in any case, was 
sooner fortified.’ Cp. note on iii. 33. 2. | 


dd£as Sé 6 “AAKiPiddns od mods eivat, GdAa Ta awd Tov TodepioY mpoet- 5}, 3. 
8as TH Ppvvixo ws Evverddre kar’ €yOpav avariGévat, ovdev EBraev adrdv, 
GAG kat Evvepapropyce padXdoy tadta évayyeidas. . 

The imagined coincidence between the information of Alcibiades 
and the precautionary measures taken by Phrynichus tended to 
re-establish the credit of the latter. The Athenians at the time 
were not likely to understand that the intended attack on Samos, 
against which Phrynichus had forewarned them, was a trick of his 
own, designed to save himself. 

When the attack after all did not take place, it might be thought 
that suspicion would be aroused. But Phrynichus, finding himself 
in great danger, probably took his chance of the result. And the 
Athenians may have supposed that the attempt would naturally be 
given up when the news that Samos was put in a state of defence 
reached Miletus. 

Notwithstanding the words of Alcibiades, of modé€uiot péAdovoew 
emOnoecOa, the idea of the attack on Samos never existed at all 
except in the brain of Phrynichus, who suggested it to Astyochus, 
and he, as Phrynichus foresaw, betrayed it to Alcibiades. Alci- 
biades made use of the fiction to show his zeal in the cause of the 
Athenians and to point his accusation against Phrynichus. He 
could not inform the Athenians that his information was due to 
the treachery of Astyochus without at the same time betraying the 
fact that it was valueless, and that the attack of which he warned 
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51. 3. them was not intended by the Spartan commander to be carried 


52. 


53. 


53. 3. 


54. 


I. 


2. 


I. 


out. 


Bovddpevoy S€ duos, ei SvvaTd mas, mecOjva, GAdos Te Kal emerdy THY 
ev 77 Kvid@ Stapopay rept rod Onpayevovs orovdav nobero Tov TeXomovyn- 
ciev (j5n yap, kata TodTOv Tov KaLpov ev TH Pddw dvTwv adtay, éyeyevnto), 
€v 7 Tov TOU AdkiBiddov Adyov mpdrepov eipnpevov ... emmrnOevoev 6 Aiyas. 

‘For, they being at this time at Rhodes, the quarrel had already 
taken place.’ —The manner in which Lichas had behaved at Cnidus, 
before the Peloponnesians departed to Rhodes, had impressed the 
mind of Tissaphernes, and made him incline more and more 
towards the ideas of Alcibiades. 

Thucydides had gone back in order to give a full account of 
Alcibiades’ intrigues (c. 45 init. ev 8€ rovr@ kai éu mpdrepov, mp és 
Thy ‘Podov abrovs dvactivat, rade empaooero), He now returns to the 
point of departure, and connects them with the main thread of 
his history. . 

eretdi, j0Oero, 1) ‘when Tissaphernes saw,’ not, ‘when he was 
informed of,’ for he was present, c. 43, and ‘ went away in a rage;’ 
or 2) when Alcibiades saw the opportunity given to him by the 
differences which had occurred at Cnidus. 


> , o Led * ~ > , 
npe@ta €va ExagTOv Tapdywv Tay ayTiheyovrov. 


rapdyey answers to mapedOar, ‘ calling him up.’ 


kal pi) wept wodureias Td mAEiov Bouhedowpev €v TH mapdvti } mEpt GaTn- 
pias" votepov yap eké€ora npiv Kai perabeoOat, qv py Tt dpeoky® K.T.d. 

From a variety of readings, several of them unmeaning, Dobree 
elicits BovAetooper, a very slight alteration Of Bovdedooper (Vat.) 
The clause xaut pn mepl wodireias . . . dpéoxy may be regarded as a 
parenthesis, which gives life to the passage. The Vat. BovAetoopev 
would correspond to roujooney supra and xardgopey infra. 


deicas kat dua [éwledmifwr, ds xal peraBareirat. 

ereArrifov is the reading of the best MSS. If correct, it must be 
explained in a neuter sense, ‘hoping besides,’ or ‘ having hopes 
for the future,’ though in the other passage where it occurs in 
Thucydides it is active, viii. 1 init. Oeudoavres emndmicav os kai 


Anwovrat Stxediav, 
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dmexdpnoav és tiv Xddknyy, kai tov wédepuov evredOev pGddov % ek tis 55. I. 
K@ érovovvTo. 

The context shows that paddAov #, not paddov, is the true 
reading. # was inserted by Palmer, and has since been found in 
one MS. (M in the British Museum). 


Soke? 8€ por kat 6 Ticaapépyns rd adits BoudrnOjva, adtds pév Sid 7d 56. 3. 
Séos, 6 SE *AAKiBiddys, emecdy Epa exeivoy Kal s ov EvpSaceiovrra, Soxetv 
tots “A@nvators éBovdeTo pi) dddvaros etvar Teicat, GAN os memetopev 
Tiooadépver kal Bovlopevm mporxwpycat tods *AOnvaiovus pi ixava diddévar. 7 

76 aird BovdnOqva. In the first instance Alcibiades and Tissa- 
phernes did not want the same thing, for Alcibiades wanted Tissa- 
phernes to assist the Athenians. To this Tissaphernes was afraid 
to commit himself through fear of the Lacedaemonians. But, if 
Tissaphernes would not assist the Athenians, they were both agreed 
that the negociations should be broken off. 14 airé, scil. uy EvpBjvat. 
Further, if agreement were in any case (kat és) hopeless, Alcibiades, 
in order to screen his failure, thought that, instead of breaking off 
themselves, they should make the Athenians break off by increas- 
ing their demands. This new motive is introduced into the clause 
6 8€ ’AAxSiddys, which therefore does not correspond exactly, either 
in sense or construction, to adrds peév dia 7d Séos. 


yTet yap Tocadra bmepBaddov 6 ’AAKeBiadys, Aéywv adros imép mapdvros 5B. 4. 
Ticcaheprovs, Sore Td TOv APnvatwy, Kaimep emt moAd 6 tt airoin Evyxo- 
podvrav, duos atriov yever Oa. 

If, with Vat. and Bekker, we insert the article ré before rav ’A@n- 
vaioy, it may be taken either 1) with trav A@nvaiwv, ‘the Athenian 
side,’ or ‘the conduct of the Athenians,’ or 2) with airov, ‘so that 
it became the fault of the Athenians,’ scil. dare yevécOa 15 tov 
*A@nvaiwy airov. ‘The order of the words is in favour of 1). 

But the omission of the article is not indefensible. We must, 
as in 2), supply an indefinite subject with yevéoOa, ‘so that it,’ 
scil. the breaking off of the negociations, ‘was chargeable to the 
Athenians,’ 


> 4 ‘ - > 
Ioviay te yap macav n&iovy didocba, kai avis vnoovs te Tas éme- 5B. 4. 


, \ ? > > n ~ 
pévas kai dda, ois otk évavtioupévay trav ’AOnvaiwy, tédos ev TH Tpirn 


56. 


56. 5. 


57. 


4. 


I. 
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Sn Evvd8q, Seicas px) mdvy pwpabj adwvaros ay, vais Agkiov cay Baoidéa 
mroveio Oar Kai mapameiv Thy EauTav yy oy dv Kal doas dv BovAnrat. 

vais Troveto Oar Kal mapamdeiy=vais Tmomodpevov mapandeiv. The MS. 
authority is strongly in favour of éavrov. The sense favours éavrap. 
For it can hardly have been considered an extravagant demand 
on the part of Alcibiades, after the Athenians had given up Ionia 
and the adjacent islands, that the King should be allowed to sail 
along his own coasts. The case would have been different if he 
had claimed to sail about the Greek coasts. The islands would 
have been a useless possession if he had not been allowed to sail 
to them. Like Agamemnon, i. 9. fin., if he were to rule them, 
‘he would have required a considerable navy, | 

The demand may certainly have been one which, though not in 
itself extravagant, Alcibiades knew that the Athenians, perhaps as 
a matter of sentiment, would be indisposed to grant. Whether the 
treaty of Cimon or Callias, by which the King was forbidden to 
send ships of war along the west coast of Asia Minor, is a histo- 
rical reality or not—it was doubted by ancient writers, Theopompus 
(Fragm. 167, 168), Callisthenes (Plut. Cim. xiii.), both writing about 
the middle of the fourth century B.c.—it is plain that between the 
date of the supposed truce (about 466 or 449) and 411 no Persian 
vessels are heard of in the waters of the Aegean. 

But, on the other hand, it may be asked, why should Athenian’ 
oligarchs, who were willing to betray Athens itself (viii. 91 fin.), . 
have taken offence at any such stipulation? 

Upon the whole it seems better to adopt the less supported 
reading ¢avréy (éavray not «pay, for the sake of emphasis, although 
referring to the remoter subject ’A@qvaious.) See Kriiger, Studien 
(i. 86-91), who gives many strong reasons (pp. 74-143) for reject- 
ing the treaty of Callias. Curtius also is disposed to reject the peace : 
see Eng. Trans. vol. ii. p. 408 foll. Mr. Grote, note on Part IL. 
ch. xlv., takes the opposite view, but on insufficient grounds. 


évravOa 5) obxétt TL, GAN’ aropa vopicavres of ’AOnvaior k.7.A. 
An ellipse, with which may be supplied cvyyepodo, from én 
mow Evyx@povrtay above. 


kat pi) mavramacw exmreToh\eHoOan. 
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‘Not to have war made upon him outright.’ The reading 57,1, 
éexrerokeuooOa, which is found in the Vatican, is an unnecessary 
correction. Cp. note on iv. 20. 2. 


dedims pn, fv aropGot Toddais vavol tis tpopys, HR Tois "APnvaius 57. I. 
dvayxacbérres vavpaxeiy HoonPaow, 7, Kevabeioav Tv vedy, dvev EavTod 
yévntat Tots "APnvators & BoUdovran. 

yevnra trois *A@nvaiots & BovAovrar is a variation of yoonOdow, and 
in sense, though not in construction, goes with both clauses. 


mravrov ov TovTaY Aoyiop@ Kal mpovola, dotep eBotheto emavicodv 57 2. 
tovs “EdAnvas mpds aAAnAous, perameuyduevos obv rods Ieorovyncious 
k.T.A. 
&omep €Bovdero, ‘in accordance with his intentions.’ émamcodr, 
infin. after ¢800dero. ody after perarepdpevos is a resumption of ody 
after mavrov. 


EvvOixar €yévovto év Mardvdpov medi Aakedatpovioy Kai trav Evpydxyov 58. I. 
mpos Tiroapépyny kal ‘lepapevyy kal Tos Papvdkou Taidas. 

Hieramenes, probably the brother-in-law of Darius, mentioned 
Xen. Hell. ii. 1. 9. The sons of Pharnaces were Pharnabazus 


(viii. 6 init.) and his brothers. 


xepav tiv Baciées, don THs ’Acias éoti, Baoihéws eivar’ Kat wept Tis 58. 2. 
xpas Ths éavrod Bovdevérw Bacidevs, Saws Bovderat. 

The clause of the treaty which expresses the claims of the King 
is so ambiguously worded as to be practically innocuous. ‘The 
King’s country’ would mean, according to the Lacedaemonian 
reading of the words, only that part of Asia in which he had been 
able to maintain his authority since the Persian war. But the 
representatives of the King probably mean to include all the 
territory which the King had ever held, and of which he was again 
beginning to demand the tribute from his satraps. 


tpopiy dé rais vavol rais viv mapovoas Tircapepyny mapexew Kata TA 58, Be 
fuyxelweva péxpe dv ai vies ai Baordéws EOwor. 

The words xara ra évyxeiveva refer either to c. 5. 5, or to c. 29, 
or to c. 37. 4, or to some agreement which was understood to be 
made on the present occasion. 


GL. 2: 


Giio2: 


62. 3. 
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Acdvra avdpa Srpariatny bs ’AvricOever emiBarns EvveEnrGe. 

Either 1)* ‘who came out with Antisthenes as a marine? 
as in the Athenian service, Thrasyllus, who was only a hoplite, 
becomes one of the orparnyot at Samos (c. 73 med., 76 init.) Or 
2) more simply, ‘who came out in the ship of Antisthenes as a 
private passenger. ‘There is no proof that émPdrns was the title 
of an inferior naval officer in the Spartan service. 


vais badexa, ai Ervxov pudaxes MiAjrov ovcat. 
These ships must have been left behind to guard Miletus when 
the main fleet removed to Rhodes (c. 44). 


és 7 dvtimépas ths "ABUSou dmomheicas, Snordv méAw THs Xepoovyjcov, 
jv téte M7dou etxov, xabioraro povpiov Kat dvdakiy Tod mavrds “ENAn- 
omévTou. 

All but a few MSS. (among which is Vat.) read rére not mére. 
But rére cannot be taken in the sense of ‘in those days,’ meaning 
the days of the Persian war (i. 89 med.) . 

That the reference of rére is often exceedingly lax, and can only 
be a) imperfectly gathered from the context, or 4) in some cases 
explained by what follows, may be seen from the following 
passages,— 

a) iii. 69 init. ai 8 reooapdkorra vies TSv TeAoTovynciay, at AeoBious 
BonBoi éOodoa, as téTe Hevyovoa: Sa Tod meAdyous ... mpos TH TeAo- 
névynoov KatnvéxOnoav: viii. 20 init. id 8€ rods avdrovs xpdvous ai 
év To Metpard etkoor vies T&v IeAorovynciov, katadiwyxOeioa tore Kal 
ehopporipevat tow apne ind ’AGnvatwv: cp. i. 101 med., v. 4 med. 

b) iv. 46 init. ot téTe peta Thy oTdow SiaBdvres éxpdrovy te THs yas 
kat moda @BAarroy: vii. 31 med. dvre & airG epi radra 6 Evdpupédov 
dnavra éx Ths ZKedlas drom\éwv, bs TéTE TOD XELaVOS Ta XpNuaTa Gyov 
Th oTparia areréupon. 

But none of these instances show that tére is ever used by 
Thucydides absolutely without an antecedent or explanation. In 
viii. 73 init. of yap téT€ Tay Sapiwv éravactayres ois Suvarois, which is: 
the harshest instance, the circumstance referred to in rére “ 
21) has been recalled to the mind in c. 63 med. 

The sense here decides against the greater weight of MS. 
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authority. Either rére is a corruption of wére; or possibly the 62, 3. 


words jv rére Mido eixov are an unmeaning gloss referring to i. 
89 med. 


muOdpevos Ta Tept THs vavpaxias Kat Tov SrpouPiyidnv kat ras vais 68..1. 
amen huO6ra.. 

dreAndvOéra refers to the principal subject, like BovAduevos in iv. 
112, Bpacidas pév ody Kal rd mAROoS . .. BovdAdpevos K.7.d. 


ered) yap of epi rdv Ieicavdpov mpéaBers mapa rod Ticoahépvous és 63, 3. 
tiv Sdpov HOoy, ra Te év abr@ TH oTparevpate err BeBardtepov KatédaPov, 
kai aitay Tdv Saplov mpottpépavto Tods Suvatods Sore meipacba perd 
opav ddryapxnOjva, xaimep Emavactdvtas avtods GAAHAOLS iva pi) dde- 
yapxevrat, . 

karédafoy x.r.A, Either 1) ‘got a still firmer grasp upon the 
army ;’ or 2)* ‘strengthened still more completely their interests 
in the army.’ 

Sufficient authority may be gathered for the reading mpoirpeypavro 
(instead of mporpeydvrwv) from the Vatican MS. from a MS. in 
the British Museum, and from the corruption mpotrpeydvrer, which 
is found in four good MSS. Although éravacrdyres adroi, or airois, 
has considerable MS. authority, the sense decides in favour of 
€mavaordyras avrovs (Vat.). 

rods Suvarovs may refer 1) to the Samian oligarchy, 2)* to the 
chiefs of the democracy now in power. 

In either case ddAnAos shows that the words émavaordvras avrovs 
refer to the whole Samian people, including both parties. They 
are therefore to be taken, not with rovs duvarovs, but as an accu- 
sative absolute. Cp. for a similar confusion vi. 74 med. of 8 rovs 
te dvdpas d:épbeipay mpdrepov Kai rére oracid{ovres Kal ev Ordos Svres 
émexparouv pi) SéxecOau rods "AOnvaiovs of tadra Bovddpevor. ‘There is 
however some inaccuracy in the words iva py ddvyapxdvrac; for, 
not both parties, but only the democracy, could be said to have 
risen up ‘in order to put down the oligarchy.’ 

In the second case the words of dvvarof are used in a different 
sense from of duvaroi in cc. 21, 73. But this is not impossible. 
The meaning of the word is naturally determined by the context. 


VOL. I. Kk 


63. 3. 


63. 4. 


64. 4. 


64. 5. 
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And the comparison of c. 73 init. referring to the same incidents, 
in which stress is laid on the fact of the Samian democrats having 
joined the Athenian oligarchs, decides in favour of 2)*. 


eoxdpavto "AAKiBiddnv pev, emetdjmep od Bovhera, ev K.7.d. 
eoxewavro is here used in a pregnant sense for ¢SovAovto oF 


edo£ev avrois. 


kal yap kal guy} aitay céw jv ind Tov ’AOnvaior. 
dvyn for dvyddes, abstract for concrete, as in Esoc. de Pace (viii:) 
149, cai ras gvyds tas émt tév Tupdvvev kal Tas ent Tey TpiakovTa 


yevopevas ov dia rovs cvkodavras Kate Ooveas. 


sappootvyny yap AaBodcat ai médes Kal adevay TOv TpacTopev@v Exopn= 
cay ent tiv dytikpus €hevOepiay, Ti dd TOv ’AOnvaiwy darovhoy avTovoptay 
ov mporinoavres. 

‘The cities obtaining a more sober,’ or ‘ constitutional, form of 
government;’ cp. iii. 82. 8, dproroxparias cappovos mporiunoe, and viii. 
53 fin: «f pi) wodirevoopév re awtppovéorepov Kai és ddeyovs paddov Tas 
dpxas momoopnev. The term was readily appropriated by the oligarchs 
themselves, and is here adopted by oa with a certain 
degree of approval. 

avrovopiay, for which edvouiav has been substituted on the authority 
of Dionysius (De iis quae Thue. propria sunt, c. xi.), who teads rijs 
trovAov evvopias, though difficult to explain, is probably correct. 
It has been argued that the Athenians did not give their allies 
‘independence.’ But they may well have given them a ‘ deceitful 
independence,’ i.e. they may have promised to give them an in- 
dependence which. they never expected to obtain, such as that 
which the Lesbians at Olympia ironically describe themselves as 
already enjoying (iii. 10 fin. atrévopo: 5) dvres Kal edctOepar rH 
évépatt.) The reading in Dionysius is probably a slip of memory. . 


a - , c F 
Adyos Te ek Tod pavepod Mpogeipyacto airois as ore probodhopytéov 
” a a ‘ ig . a / cal s ¢ 
ein GAXous ij Tovs OTpaTevopevous, atte peOeKTéov Tav mpaypdray mreioow 
a 


7) TrEvTaKLTXLRiots, kal rovruts of dy padsora Trois Te xpyuact Kal Tois 


copacw apedeiy oiot TE dow. 
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mpooeipyaoro, i.€. besides acts of violence they had specious 65. 3. 
professions to meet the public ear. 

ds obre puobopopyréoy «.7.4. The natural effect of the non-payment 
of dicasts and ecclesiasts would be to exclude the poorer classes 
from the dicasteria and the ecclesia. Moreover the numbers of 
the ecclesia were in no case to exceed 5000, cp. c: 72. 

mevraxioxidiots, Under the Thirty Tyrants a similar device was 
adopted of a council of 3000, Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 18, ée rovrov pevro 
Kpurias kai of dAdo of ék Trav rpidKovra, Hon PoBovpevor Kal ody Fxiora 
Tov Onpaperny, wn Tuppvdcw mpds adrov of moNirat, karad€éyouct tpioxiAlous 


‘ 4 4A A 4 
tovs pebéEovras 51) rév mpaypdrav. 


emel Efew ye Thy modu oimep Kal peOvordvat EpedXov, 66 
é€ew, emphatic: ‘they were really intending to be masters of the 
city who were going to effect the revolution.’ For cai see note on 
iv. 62. 4. 


. F. 


éBovrevoy S€ ovdev 6 te py Tois Evverraou Soxoin, dAda Kal ai Néyovres BB. I. 
é€k TovT@y joav, Kal Ta pnOnodpeva mpdtepov abtots MpPOUTKETTTO. 

avrois, a dat. of relation. Either 1) ‘they had had what was to be 
spoken previously submitted to them.’ Or 2) reading, with the 
MSS., mpotoénrero, ‘they used to have it submitted to them.’ * There 
is no reason for rejecting such a form in a passive sense, though 
no instance of it is found, cp. épydgopa, cipyaopa, etpyaduny (pass.) 
and dvotpeva (Plat. Phaed. 69 B), ewveiro (Xen. de Re Equest. 8. 2); 
see Matth. Gr. Gr. 495d. apovoxerro is the conjecture of Bauer and 
Elmsley. 


GN jovytav eiyev 5 Sipos Kai xardwAnkw roavtny Sore Képdos 6 py BB. 2. 
maoxev te Biaov, ei Kat arywn, évdprce. 

ei kal ovygn. The optative, here signifying ‘repeated action in 
past time,’ carries on the indefiniteness of 6 p) mdcxov. Cp. ei d€ 
tis kal dvteino... €¢ imomredowro just above. «ai, ‘if he were silent 
too,’ or ‘silent though he were: ‘even although he were silent,’ 
would be kai e?. Cp. note on iv. 22. 3. 


eA a 2 4 
kal 76 Evveornkds modd TAEOV Hyovpevor eivat, i) Soov érvyxavev dy, BB. 3. 
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66. 3. jocarro Tais yropas, kai beupetvy abtd GddvaTor ovTes dia TO peyebos Tig 
Trodews kai Sia THY GAAnA@Y ayvwotav obK Elxov. 

év, the reading in the text, was conjectured by Portus, and is 
found in one inferior MS. (1), and in the margin of another. MS. 
(Lugd.). 6 4», which is found in all the rest, though singular, is not 
absolutely indefensible; ‘than the whole strength of what there was.’ 
. The MSS. are divided between airof and airé after e&evpeiv, and 
many of them, including the best, repeat avroi (or airé) éSevpeiv 
after ovx efyov. The repetition, and the parallelism of ddvvator dvres 
and ov efxov, suggest either a dittography or a gloss. 

As the text stands, éfevpeiv is dependent on ddtvaror dyres, and also 
on ov« eixov, which pleonastically repeats the same idea. adrd, 
scil. dcov ériyyavey dv, not simply the conspirators, but the fact 
about them. 

dyveciay, Compare Aristotle, Pol. vii. 4. 13, mpos dé 7d xpivew 
mept tay dixalwv, Kal mpos To Tas apxas Siavépew Kat d&iav, dvayKaiov 
yropifew addAndous, moiol tives elo, Tovs modiras, @s Grov TOTO pi) CUp- 
Baivee yiyverba, avdws dvdyxn yiyverbat ra mepi tas dapxas kal Tas 
pices’ mepi dudrepa yap ov Sixaov adrooxedidlew, Grep ev Ti) moAvay- 


Opwria rh Aiav tmdpyxee pavepas, 


66. 4. . xara +dé 1d aitd rovro Kai mpocodopipacbai rim dyavaxtrncayra, Gore 
Gpdvacbar émBouhevcavta, advvaror jy. 

1) ‘So that he could defend himself against an opponent who 
had a design upon him.’ émovdedcarvra without the article is 
indefinite, ‘any one who had a design upon him. Or 2)* emBov- 
Aevcavra is the subject; ‘to defend or revenge himself by a plot.’ 


66.5. GaddAnros yap anavtes inéntws mpoojecay oi Tod Snuov, os petréxovTad 
TWO TOY yryvopeveor, 

The accusative peréyovra is used as though some transitive verb, 
such as tre@mnrevorv, had preceded; or is governed by the idea of 


vonifovres contained in as, see Jelf, § 703, c. 


66.5. Kal 73 Gmotov obra péyioTov mpos Tos mohAods émoinoay, kal meiora 
lol ’ ~ 
és tiv tav driyav dopddeay @pédynoay, BéBaoy thy amotiavy 7a Syuw 


mpos éavTov KaTaoTHaarres, 
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The repetition of dmorov and dmoria suggests that this is one of 66. 5. 
the unfinished passages of Book VIII. Thucydides means to say 
that the surprising changes of opinion which occurred gave the 
popular party a determined or settled mistrust of one another. 


eirov yvouny deka avdpas édécOa Evyypahéas adtoxparopas. 67. 1. 
Scil. Decemviros legibus scribendis. Arnold compares the for- 

mula by which the Thirty were appointed, Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 2, 

Woke ra Snuw tprdxovra avdpas Eéa Gat, of rods warpious vdpous Evyypdwovat, 


ka0’ ods moAtrevoovct. 


emeita reid 1 nuepa ence, EuvéxAyoav Ty éxkAnolav és Tov Kohovdy' 67. 2. 
gore de iepdy Tocewdavos ¢Em médews, dméxov oradiovs pddurra 8éxa. 

vvéxAgoay, which is found, with some variations of form, in many 
good and a few inferior MSS., the others having éuvédeéay, is 
difficult to explain. For, though it may be true that assemblies of 
the people were shut up or enclosed in a given space, ‘to shut up’ 
is not synonymous with ‘to summon’ or ‘assemble.’ The meaning 
may be 1) that ‘the assembly was confined to the temple at 
Colonus,’ which would only have contained a small proportion of 
the whole people. Or 2)* we may read Euvéde£av. 


f 


6 pévto dav to mpaypa EvvOcis, Otw Tpdmw KaréoTn és Todo, kai ex B8, I. 
meigrou empednbels *Avriper jy, avyp A@nvaiov trav xaP éavrdv dpeTy Te 
ovdevos Vaotepos Kal Kpdtiatos evOvpnOjvar yevdpevos Kat & yvoin eimeiv. 

ér@ tpér@ introduces an indirect statement, which is the expan- 
sion of dav ré mpaypa, ‘He who contrived the whole matter, how 
it came to this.’ In other words, ‘he who contrived the means 
by which the whole design was accomplished.’ Cp. iii. 59. 1, 
and note, &s dordOunrov rd ris Evphopas, @ rivt mor’ ay K.T.X. 

dperj. It has excited surprise that ‘Thucydides should speak 
of Antiphon, the traitor to the democracy, and the employer of 
assassins, as ‘a man inferior in virtue to none of his contemporaries.’ 
But neither here nor elsewhere does Thucydides: pass moral 
judgments. The virtue of which he is speaking is virtue in the 
more general or ancient sense; a virtue such as distinguished: 
the Lacedaemonians, who are said to have been exceedingly vir- 
tuous at home, while they were lawless among strangers (i. 77 fin., 


6S. 1. 


68, I. 


68, 2. 
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v. 105 fin.); or, the family of Pisistratus, who are said to have 
been distinguished for the practice of virtue (vi. 54 med.) The 
word means, in the case of Antiphon, ability, force of character, 
and faithfulness to party ties—in the case of the Pisistratidae, 
political moderation—of the Lacedaemonians, order and discipline. 

The statement of Suidas that Thucydides uses dpern for evdoxia 
clearly refers, not to this passage, but to i. 33 med. fépovea és pev 
rovs ToAAovs aperny, ois & emapuveire, yap. 

Aristophanes alludes to the ‘hungriness’ (Wasps 1270), and 
to the ‘drunkenness’ (Wasps 1299) of Antiphon, if the same 
person be intended, as the mention of of wept Spirxor in the latter 
passage seems to imply,— . 

ov yap 6 yépev atnpdrarov ap’ hv Kakoy 

Kal T@Y TapdvT@Y TOAD TrapoLMiK@TaTos ; 
kairo. Tapyy “ImmuAdos, Avtipav, AvKor, 
Avaiarpatos, Govdppacrtos, of rept Ppiuxov, 
TovTay drdvrev qv wBpiorétatos pakp@. 

The Life of Antiphon by Pseudo-Plutarch, Decem Rhetores, 
p. 832 C, Wyttenbach, iv. i. p. 339, which confuses him with 
others of the same name, is a worthless fiction. According to this 
writer, Lysias and Theopompus said that Antiphon was not put to 
death until the time of the Thirty Tyrants. The author himself is 
aware that this is not the same Antiphon (Xen. Hell. ii. 3..40.) 
But he immediately falls into the almost incredible blunder of 
saying that Antiphon was put to death by the: Four Hundred 
(dvaipebeis tnd t&v teTpaxociwy), though he had stated the matter 
correctly a few lines above. 


indnras TH TAHOE Sia Sé~av Sewvdrytos Staxeipevos. 

dewdrns, not ‘eloquence,’ for that term would not apply to a 
mere writer of speeches, and the word is not used in this sense 
apart from the context, but rather ‘sharp wit,’ ‘astuteness, as 
contrasted with moral qualities: cp. Arist. Nic. Eth. vi. 12. 9-13. 2. 


Kal abtdg Te, émedi) Ta t&v TeTpakociwy ev toTépw petaneodvta md 
Tov Snuov éxaxovro, apicra aiverat trav péxpt euod tmép airay Tourer 


airabeis @s Evyxaréeatynce, Oavdrov Sixny amrodoynodpevos. 
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ré nearly equivalent to the English ‘too,’/—‘and on his own 68, 2. 
behalf too, as well as on that of others.’ See note on i. 9. 3. 


kat Onpapérns 6 Tod “Ayvwvos év tots fuyxatadvouor tov Sipov 68. 4. 
TpOtos jv. 
See note on iii. 17. 1. 


joay 8 *AOnvaior mavres det of pev emt reixer, of 8 ev rdget, Trav ev BY. I. 
Acxeheia modepiov evexa, ep Smog. TH ody tuepa ekeivy rods pev pH 
Euveidéras clacav, GoTep cideoav, dmeNOetv x.7.d. | : 

ed’ Sndos may be taken 1) with ev rdgec (scil. at their regular 
posts), ‘close to their arms,’ as in vii. 28 init.: or 2)* in a more 
general sense, with emt reiyee and év rae, including both ‘ under 
arms,’ and ‘close to their arms’=‘on duty.’ 

dreOciv, to go away,’ from the assembly which had just been 
held at Colonus, either to their homes, or to their post. 


Kal of eikoot Kai éxardv pet’ adta@y “ENAnves veavioxor, ois ¢xpavTo, et Ti BY. 4. 
rou Séot xetpoupyeiv. 
"EAAnves veavioxor, as distinguished from slaves or Scythian bow- 
men. They were probably young oligarchs, the ‘jeunesse dorée’ 
of Athens. The word "EdAnves is wanting in several of the best 
MSS. 


kat elroy avtois e&ievac haBovar Tov piabdv’ epepay dé adrois tod imo- 69. 4. 
Roimou xpdévou travtds adroi, kai eiotow edidocay. j 

Not, as Dukas suggests, the arrears of pay due to them; this 
gives no meaning to zavrés, but the pay ‘for the whole of the re- 
mainder of the year (about four months; cp. c. 60 fin., 63 med.), 
in short, they received a douceur. Their pay was a drachma for 
every day on which the council sat. See Boeckh, Staatsh. i. 327. 


vorepov S€ word peradddkavres ths Tod Sypov StouKnoews, TARY Tods 7O. I. 
detyovtas ob Kariyov rod “AAKiSiddov évera, TA SE GANA Evepov Kara 
xpdros Thy modw. 

ra dé dda evepov is said by attraction to od xarjyov, as if the 
parenthesis which precedes were part of the main sentence. Cp. 

vii. 33 init. oxeddv ydp re Hon maoa 7 SuxeAia, TAH ’Axpayartivar, (otro 


¥ od8€ peO érépwv joay,) oi 8 ardor emi rods “AOnvaious .. . <BonBovy. 


ft ales be 
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6 8€ vopitor tiv mddw ody Houydlev, ovSé ebOds ovtw Tiv dSipov Tip 
mada édrevbepiav mapadacei, ef te otpatiav moddjy ior ahdy, obK av 
Houxdoew, ovde ev rH mapdvte wavy TL mioTEvoy pi) OdKETL TapdocedOaL 
avrovs K.T.A. 

hovxdtew ... ovk dv jovydoer. The want of another word has 
led Thucydides to repeat novxdgfew, ‘he, thinking that they were 
in a state of excitement, and would be still further excited by the 
appearance of a Peloponnesian army.’ But see next note. 

el Te oTpatiay TOAAHY ido aay, i,e. not the Athenian large army 
(Haacke), which would be inconsistent with the situation, but the 
large army which Agis was about to summon from Sparta. 

py ovkére tapacoec Oa, ‘and doubting whether the tumult,’ which 
he supposed to have occurred, ‘ had yet subsided.’ 

e 
edmicas } tapaxOevras aitovs paddov dv xepwhjvar apiow, 7 Bovdovrat, 
H Kat adtoBoet Sy dia rov evdobev re Kai ZEwbev kara Td cixds yernodpevoy 
OdpvBov* tav yap pakpav recxov Sia THY Kar’ adra épnyiay AnWews ovK 
dy dpapteiv, . 

1)* In the prevailing state of anarchy the Athenians would be 
likely to fall more entirely into the hands of the Peloponnesians 
(uaddov, ‘more than if they had not been in a state of anarchy,’ or, 
‘more completely than by any agreement with the oligarchy.) 
Agis might even take the city without striking a blow. For the — 
Long Walls could hardly be guarded, and the capture of them 
would involve the capture of Athens. 

The two clauses padAov ay xetpoOjva and 7) Kai adroBoei a) are not 
strictly alternatives, although this is the logical form under which 
Thucydides presents them, cp. note on i. 122. 3. The flaw is 
concealed from the writer by the defective expression of the second 
clause, with which aipejva has to be supplied from xepoOqva, It 
is possible also 4) that yespwOjvae may be taken in the more 
special sense of ‘reduced,’ or ‘ brought to terms,’ in which case 
the capitulation of the city is opposed to its capture by storm. 

2) It may be objected that the taking of the Long Walls did not 
involve the instantaneous capture of the city, any more than in the 
case of Nisaea and Megara, iv. 69 foll. If this objection is thought 
valid we must alter the text, either simply omitting ydp, or reading, 
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with two good MSS., rijs ray instead of ray ydp. In the latter case 71. 1. 
we may translate, ‘either they would get the Athenians completely 

into their power; or, assuredly they would not fail in taking, 
almost without a blow, the Long Walls, which, in the confusion, 
would be unguarded.’ But there is a degree of weakness @) in 
using the words kai abroBoet of the taking of the Long Walls after 

the taking of the city has been already suggested, and 4) in con- 
necting such emphatic.words with the negative ov« dv dyapreiv. 

The confusion of this passage, and the tautology in that which 
precedes, may reasonably lead to the inference that this portion 
of the work has not received the last corrections from the author’s 
hand. 


ev yap TH Sau@ evewrepifero 7dn ta wept thy ddvyapxiav. 73. 1. 
yap is the explanation of émep éyévero at the end of the preceding 
chapter. ‘For at this very time a counter-revolution was in pro- 
gress at Samos.’ 


kai ‘YrépBoddy ré tiva rdv AOnvaiav, poxOnpdv avOpwTov, datpakicpevov 73, 3. 
ov ba Suvdpews kai agiaparos pdBov, dAdAa Sia wovnpiay Kal aicxdynv tis 
TOAEwS, GmroKTEivouct, 

The slight disparaging mention of Hyperbolus in this passage 
- agrees with the notices of him in Aristophanes. He is the butt of 
the comic poets, and one of the hackneyed themes which Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds 551 foll.) would rather leave to others, who rejoice 
in ‘pummelling’ Hyperbolus and his mother. Yet he does not 
always maintain this high tone. Hyperbolus, if you meet him, is 
the man to get up a suit against you (Ach. 846, cp. Wasps 1007, 
Clouds 876). He has made immense sums by his rascality (da 
novnpiav, Clouds 1066). He is a rogue of a citizen (ddpa poxOnpdv 
monitny, Knights 1304), the villanous chief of the people (zovnpés 
mpooratns, Peace 684), at the mention of whom Peace turns away 
her face (cp. 921, 1319), and whom they only took up with because 
they had nobody better :— : 

aAAG viv 
dopey 6 Shpos émirpdmov Kal yupuvos dv 


~ , 4 a” , 
Tovtov Téws Tov avdpa Teptef(woaro. 


73, 3. 


73. 5. 


16> 3. 


75.3. 
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His mother ‘has no business to sit in the theatre by the mother of 
Lamachus’ (Thesm. 840,—probably after his murder—cp. the 
joke upon Cleophon’s mother in the Frogs 679). Finally, he is the 
protector of the distressed landlady in the world below (Frogs 570). 

Plutarch (Aristid. vii., Alcib. xiii, Nic. xi.) says that Hyperbolus 
was ostracised by a coalition between Nicias and Alcibiades, who, 
to save themselves, turned upon him. We have no means of 
proving or disproving the truth of this story. It is not necessarily 
inconsistent with the statement of Thucydides. 


kai ovx HKicTa Tovs Ilapddous, dvdpas “A@yvatous te Kal éeuOdpous 
mévtas év TH vyt mAdovtas Kal dei Symore dAvyapxia Kat ph Tapodoy 
Emtkelpevous. 
Cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1071— 
THde pévtor Onuépa pddtor’ emavayopeverat, 
iv amokretvyn Tis Ua Avayépay rov MnAtov, 
AapBavew tadavtov, iv Te TOY TUpdvvey Tis TWA 
TOV reOnxétov amoxreivn tadavrov hapBavew. 
avdpas ’A@nvaiovs x.t.., unlike the crews of other vessels, who 
were for the most part metics and slaves (Boeckh, Staatshaush. i. 
p. 365), these were freeborn Athenian citizens, ‘to a man.’ 


Grevra pévtor bmd Trav did péocov Kwdvoévres kai SidaxGevtes, ph Tov 
Todeuiov ayrimpopev eyyds epoppovvray amokéc@ot Ta mpdypata, émav- 
carro. 

The construction of d:Sax6évres is somewhat harsh if the word is — 
taken with »7. On the other hand, the meaning is weak if it is left 
to stand by itself. 


vopitovres obre exelvors Gmootpodyy awrnpias votre odiow eivat GAN 
édv Te of rerpakégtot Kpatnowow édv te of ex Midnrov rohémor diahé- 
apnoea Oat. 

droctpopyv cwrnpias, ‘any refuge of safety,’ i.e. ‘in which they 
could find safety.’ 

Although the Athenians are here said to feel that whether their 
enemies at home or whether their enemies abroad conquer they 
are equally lost, in the next chapter they console one another with 
the thought that, at the worst, they can retire with their fleet and 
found a colony elsewhere. 
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4 8 Ss) @. iA € dy col > , 6 , + , > ‘ 7 
kat du éavtovs Tre €v TH Zdym mpoxaOnwevovs Kai mpdtepov avtovs Kpareiv 
a > A Se, ‘ “ lol , ‘ 
Tov és Tov Iletpata €omAov, kal viv és tTocouTov katagTHoovTaL px Bov- 
~ s 

Aopevey oiot madi THY Todireiav arodoiva, Sate adtol Suvata@repor eivat 
cipyew exeivous ths Oardoons i) im exeivor eipyerba 
pyew € rH ns i) pyer Gat. 


kataorngovrat, ‘and now the result will be,’ lit. ‘they,’ the fleet 


76. 5. 


at Samos, ‘ will come to such a point” Or, taking kxaraorjcovrat 


actively (cp. vi. 83 fin. 7a evOdde. . . doparas xatraornodpevor), ‘ will 
bring matters to such a point.’ This is better than taking xara- 


atjoovra Of the oligarchy at Athens, who are the subject of the : 


genitive absolute immediately following. The change from the 
infinitive to the indicative gives variety and liveliness. Cp. note 
onc. 43. 3. 


Ld Ul > , ” 2 , > s > , ¢ 
ot ye pnte apyvpiov ere elxov meumew, (dAN’ adrol eropifovro of otpa- 


76. 6. 


Turat,) pre Bovrevpa ypyoror, odmEp Evexa, WAALS OTpaTOTedwy KpaTeEl. 


AAG Kal ev ToUTOLs Trois péev HuaptnKévac Tos maTpiouvs vdpous KaTadv- 
gavras, avroi dé afew Kai exeivous metpdoeoOa mpoaavaykacery, 

otmep évexa x.7.d., either 1)* ‘for the sake of which,’ i.e. ‘ for 
the sake of giving which, ‘cities rule over armies,’ or 2) ‘in respect 
of which a city is superior to an army.’ 

kai év rovros, ‘in the matter of giving counsel also,’ the plural 
referring loosely to the singular BovAevua. The speaker means 
to say that the oligarchy had as little moral strength as they had 
material means. 


rovadra ev GdAnhows éxxdyordoaytes Kat Tapabapaivaytes ops adtods 
kat Ta TOU TohEpou TrapeckeudLovTo ovdey Hagor. 

The old opposition of Adyos and épyov here reappears under 
a disguised form: ‘while they talked they also acted,’ ‘ while they 
encouraged one another they made their preparations for war all 
the same,’ 


Gre... ai ves abTaY ovder@ ev TH adTe iow. 
_ €While the Athenian ships are not as yet in one place;’ i.e. 
before the return of Strombichides and his squadron from the 
Hellespont (c. 62). 


A ” 
Tas mapa Ticoaepvovs Powiocas vais pevovres, GANWS Ovopa Kal ovK 


” 
epyov. 


77. 


78. 


78. 


78. 


79.2. 


79. 3. 


80. I. 


80. 3. 


81 t, 
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dAXos may be joined either 1) with pevovres, or 2)* with dvopa: in 
the latter case it is equivalent to pdraov dvoya. Cp. Eur. Troades, 
476,— 
ovk aptOpov Gddws, GAd’ imeprarous Ppvyar. A 
di€xer S€ GALyov raityn 7) Sdpos ris jreipou mpds Thy MuKdAnv. 
mpos tiv MukdAny, ‘in the direction of Mycalé.’ 


kat dpa... mpooedexovto Kal tov SrpopPrxldnv ék tod “EAAnomdvrov 
opict tais eK tis Xiov vavolv éx’ “ABUSou adikopevats mpooBonbnoev. 

én’ ’ABiSov. The genitive with émi after a verb denoting arrival 
at a place, though irregular, is sufficiently defended by karamhev- 
cartes emt ths MukdAns, infra, and dduxvodvrat emi Opaxys, i. 60 fin. 


of TleAorovyjoior ered) &Opdats tais vavoly ovK aéidpayor vopifovres 
eivat ovK avTaviyovTo. 

The words d@péas rais vavoiv may apply either 1)* to the 
Peloponnesians, or 2) to the Athenians; in the first case they 
are an ablative of accompaniment, in the second case a dative, to 
be taken either with détduayoe or with dvraviyovro. 


kat at pev Tav Medotovvygiov aitat vijes dmdpaca és 7d mehayos, 
das AdBoev ev TH TAG Tos ’AOnvaiovs, xepacGetoar, cai at péev Ajou 
haBdpevar ai mdelous pera KAedpxov, kat dotepov mdadw eodom és 
MiAntov, (KAégapxos 8€ kara yav adbis és tov ‘EAAnomovrov Komobels 
fipxev,) ai 8é peta “EXiEou rod Meyapéws otparnyod déxa és Tov “EAAHo- 
movrov diacwbeioa Bulavriov &dpiotaot. 

The main subject of the sentence (kai ai pév. ...xeyacdeicat) is 
distributed into two clauses, and the finite verb (dduoraor), of which 
an expectation is raised in the first part of the sentence, instead of 
applying to both, applies only to the second of them. The change 
of construction is aided by the parenthesis KAéapxyos...jpxev. The 
sentence would have been regular if Thucydides had omitted xai 
after xepacbcioa, and, instead of xal torepov madw edOovoa, had 
written vorepov madw 7rOor. 


of 8€ mpoeotares ev TH Baym, kai padrora OpacvBovdos, [Kat] det Te THS 


aitis yvepns exdpevos, ered) pereornce ta mpdypata, GoTe Kardyew 
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"AAKiBiddynv, Kal TéAosS ex’ exkAnoias twee 1d mAnOos tay otpariwray, 81. I. 
Kal Yypurapévav aitrdv *AdkiBiddy KdOodov kai decay, mrevoas ds Tov 
Tisoahépyny Katiyev és tiv Sdpyov tov ’AAKiBiddyv. 

For airjs all the MSS. except Vat. and Cl. read aired or abrod. 
avrov, ‘ his own opinion,’ is probably the true reading. 

Most editors, including Bekker and Poppo, omit xai, which is 
found in numerous MSS., though not in Vat., before dei, and 
some insert it where it is not found (except in one inferior MS., D) 
before éredn, 

1) Though -somewhat awkward, cai dei re gives a sufficient 
sense. «ai before dei is to be connected with kai Wopucapévor .. . 
xarnye below, and ré after dei with kai redos ém éxkAnoias. dei 
corresponds to rédos, ‘he had always thought, and at last he held 
an assembly and proposed,’ etc. 

The structure of the clauses is in any casé irregular, ré—xai 
joining a participle and a finite verb, dei re éydpevos...xat érewe. 
Cp. note on i. 9. 3.§ 5. The main idea of the sentence is that 
Thrasybulus persuaded the multitude and brought Alcibiades to 
Samos. But this thought is complicated by the further thought, 
that Thrasybulus had ever since the overthrow of the oligarchs 
entertained the intention of restoring Alcibiades, which he at last 
persuaded the soldiers to entertain in an assembly. Hence the 
construction of the latter words is ambiguous, the clause réAos... 
trav otparwwray looking backwards to éeyduevos and forward to xarjye, 
and the attraction of the latter word having led to the substitution 
of the finite verb éwece for the participle qeicas. 

2)* If this explanation appears too involved, the only alter- 
native is to omit xai. And the confusion of readings in this passage 
(see Poppo, ed. maj.) is a reason for suspecting a corruption of 
the text. 


yevonerns 8€ exxAnoias tHv te idiav Evpopay ris pvyhs émptidcaro kal 81, 2. 
dvadodiparo & ’AdkiBiddns, Kat wept Twodurikdv TwOAAG elroy és EtriBas ye 
avrovs ov pixpas Tay Te peAdAdvyrav Kabioty K.T.A. 

Bekker, following the Vatican, omits yé. But may it not be sup- 
posed to throw into the passage a shade of irony? ‘there was 
certainly no lack of hopes which he offered them,’ or, ‘as far as 


81. 2; 


Sl. .2. 


81. 3. 


81. 3. 


83. I. 
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hopes went, he raised plenty of them. Cp. c. 82 init., and the 
prominent position of the word éAmidas in 89 init. édAmidas re Gre 
moddas éxe likewise referring to Alcibiades. 

iva... of modépioe TE Ticoahepver os pddota diaBdddowro. . 

‘That the hostility between the Lacedaemonians and Tis- 
saphernes might be increased to the utmost.’ The relation ex- 
pressed in da8dddowro is mutual. Cp. Plat. Phaedo, 68 A, @ die~ 
BeBAnvro (scil. copatt) rovTou dmndAdxGat. i 


imoxveiro & ody Téde péyrota emKoumav 6 *AdkiBiddys, os TioH 
aapéepyns ait imedéEaro fj phy, ews dv tt tev éavrod Aeimnrat, hv “AOn- 
vaios MLoTEVEN, MI) Atopnoew adtovs tpodis. 

imoxveiro & ody is a return from the exposition of Alcibiades’: 
motives to his acts, ‘and so, or ‘having these objects in view. 
rade is to be taken with péyora after émxopymrar, referring to what. 
follows. For the extravagant promises of Tissaphernes cp. Xen. 
Hell. i. 5. 3, Ex@v d€ FKew (Kipos én) radavra mevrakdova’ édy b¢ radra 
exhiny, Tois idiots xpnoecOa épn, a 6 warp aire CSwxev’ ecw Bé kal tadra, 
kai tov Opdvoy katakdyew ep @ exdOnro, dvta apyvpodv kal xpucady: 
Anab. vii. 5. 5, Soxeis pot, & “Hpakdeidn, odx ws Sei xnderOar SevOov' ei 
yap exndov, fxes dy mAnpn hépwv Tov proOdy, kai mpocdaverodpevos, et ph Y 


DAs edive, cai droddéuevos 7a wavTov iparia. 


motevoa 5 dy poves APnvaiors, et adtds KarehOav abt dvadée£atro, 

The MSS. are here in considerable confusion. They vary 
between «i as airds, cides aitds, ci ods aités. The Vat. reads ei as 
avtous. as is Omitted in some MSS., and by Suidas, s. v. McAriddys. 
Several MSS., both good and bad, read aircis for airé below. 

We may either read «i airés, or with the Vat. ef os adrods Kxar- 
«Adv, perhaps changing, as Poppo suggests, airé into ards, for an 
emphatic subject seems to be required with dvadéEauro. 


of b€ Medorovynoton év tH MAnt ruvOavdpevoe Thy “ANkiBiddov Kabodor, 
kat mpdtepoy TH Ticcapépver dmiorodvres, TOAN® 81) pANNOv Ere SieBEBAnvro. 
guvnvexOn yap airois Kal rov én tiv Midntov tev ’AOnvalayv énimhovy, as 


ovk nOéknoay avtavayaydvres vavpaxijoa, ToAAG és thy pucOodociay Tov 
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Ticoaepyny uppwordrepov yevduevoy, Kat és Td piceioGar bw adtay mpd- 
Tepov étt ToUTw Sid Tov “ANKiBLdSyy éridedoxévat. 

The word paddov refers to mpdrepov, vynréxOy ydp explains 
kal mpdérepov K.T.A, 

The MSS, read kat rév éeximAovv. The emendation card (adopted 
by Poppo and in the English text) or pera rév émimdovv is unnecessary. 
roy éximdovy was intended to be the subject of some word meaning 


83. I. 


‘caused’ or ‘contributed to’ the increased hatred between Tissa-~ 


phernes and the Peloponnesians, which indirectly arose out of the 
Athenian expedition against Miletus. But, owing to a change in the 
form of the sentence, the accusative is left without a construction, and 
the subject of the whole sentence has become Tissaphernés, who 
is said, émdedaxéva, ‘to have grown in the hatred which had been 
previously entertained for him.’ Thé Peloponnesians had pre- 
viously distrusted Tissaphernes on two grounds: first, because of 


his connection with Alcibiades ; secondly, because of his slackness_ 


in giving the pay after the Peloponnesians had refused to fight 
the Athenian fleet: and now the reconciliation of Alcibiades with 
the Athenians made them hate him more than ever. mpérepov 
re rovrav dia tov *AAxiBiddyv is to be taken, not with émdedoxévac 


(Arn.), but with és rd pudeicOa. kai before és.rd protic Oai=‘ conse- 


quently.’ 


kai ef ph tis h Stavaupayyoer, i) dmaddd&erar dbev rpopiy eer, dro- 
heiew rors dvOpdmovs tas vais* mdvrwav te "Aorvoxoy eivar aituoy 
émupépovta dpyds Ticcadépver dia tdia Képdy. 

Four first-rate MSS. (with trifling variations) read idie vavpaxnoes. 
The word tdia may perhaps mean, as Classen suggests, ‘ indi- 
vidually,’ or ‘ by themselves,’ but requires the antithesis, ‘ without the 
assistance of Tissaphernes,’ to be more clearly expressed. It is 
better to read with the other MSS. 4 Siavavpaynoe. diavavpaxnoe = 
not merely ‘ fight at sea,’ but ‘ fight a decisive battle.’ 7 


83. 3. 


The context. seems to show that the words émupepew dpyds, lit. ’ 


‘supplying tempers,’ i.e. adapting his temper to Tissaphernes, are 
taken in the sense of xapi¢ecOa, according to the explanation of the 
Scholiast ; although the words quoted by him from Cratinus are 
far from proving this to be their meaning: rd enupépew dpynv ent Tob 


83. 3. 


84. 3. 


84. 4. 


85. 2. 


85. 3. 


85. 3. 
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' 
xapi{er Oa kai ovyxepeiv Erarrov oi dpxaiot’ paptus Kparivos év Xelpou 


‘ ‘ 4 > Lg BJ ¢ > 4 9 , 
A€yeav THY povetKHY akopEeaTous emriEepew Opyas Bporois aappocw. 


70 5€ mdAnbos Tdv orpatiwrav ws eidov, ola 87 vudrat, Sppnoav expayévres: 
ent tov "Aarvoxov, Bote Bdddew* 5 8é mpoidady xarapevye emt Bowdy Twa" 
ov peévtot €BANOn ye, GAAG SueAvOnoav an’ GddAnrov. 

ov pévror may be referred to the general sense of the preceding 
words, or, more particularly, to écre Bdddewv. 


kal Tovs évdvtas iAakas abToO éxBaddovaw. 
Either 1) ‘the guards who were there inside ;’ or 2) ‘the guards 
of Tissaphernes who were inside.’ 


Evvérepe S€ kai Tiooahépyns aito mpeoBevtny trav map’ éavrod... 
Katnyopncovra tay te MiAnoiwy mepi rod dpovpiov Kat mept avrov dua 
drohoynodpevor, eidas tols re Midnotous tropevopévous emi xaraBo) TH 
aiTov padvora Kal Tov “Eppoxpdrny per airav x.T.d. 

Tissaphernes sent to accuse the Milesians, ‘he knowing that 
the Milesians,’ i.e. some of them, the whole city being here as 
elsewhere put for the representatives of the city, ‘ were going to 
accuse him:’ cp. i. 31 med. oer airois (scil, rots Kepxupaiots) €A- 
Gotow ws tovs ’AOnvaiovs ~vyppdyous yevérOat,... of d€ KopivOror muOdpevor 


Taira 7\Oov kal airot és ras "AOnvas mpeaBevodpevor. 


€xOpa S€ mpds adtov fv abt@ dei wore mepi rod padod THs dmoddceas. 


mpos avrév refers to Hermocrates, air@ to Tissaphernes. 


katnydpet GAAa Te Kal os xpnuard more airnoas a’téy Kai ov Tuxay 
Thy €x8pav ot mpdborTo. 

mporibecOat €xOpay, 1)* ‘to entertain or conceive hatred,’ lit. to put 
before, or propose to, oneself.. Or 2)* ‘to display hatred,’ ep. iii. 
64 fin. emi 7G exeivov xax@ dvdpayabiay mpovberbe. 

These words do not prove Hermocrates to have been the author 
of the quarrel (Poppo, ed. maj. from Kriiger), since they only 
contain the insinuation of Tissaphernes. 


a ”~ , 
oi & aninyyeAAov as obre eri SiapOopa tis médews 7) peTdoraats yevorTo, 


GAN ext carnpia, of iva Trois Todepiors mapadoby* e&eivar yap, dre €o€Badov 
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jin Pav dpxdvrav, Tovro mojo tev Te TevTaKLOXLAlwy dre martes ev BEB. 3. 
TO peper peOeEouor. 

Either 1)* ‘that all should in turn share in the body of 5000,’ 
though how this was to be accomplished is not explained. Or 
2) ‘that all the 5000 should in turn have their share,’ i.e. in the 
government or in the body of 400; to which it was afterwards 
promised that they should be elected in turn. Cp. c. 93 med. Aéyovres 
Tous TE TevTaKioxiAlovs arodpaveiv, Kal €k TovT@Y ev pépet, 7) dv ToIs TeVTA- 
Kuoxiriors Soxy, Tos TeTpaxogious eveoOba. pebcEovow, scil. ris médeas, 


which is easily supplied from the context. 


kai €ddxer "AAKiBiddns MpOtos tére Kal ovdevds Zaccov riv médrw 8B. 4. 
@hedfoar’ opynuévor yap rav ev Sau ’AOnvaiar reiv én ohas adrods, 
€v 6 cahécrara “Iwviay kat “EAAjomovtoy <bbis etxov of modép101, KwdUTHS 
yevéoOar. 

eddxet apeAjoat, ‘appeared to have benefited.’ This is Thucydides’ 
impersonal way of expressing his own opinion. Cp. note on ii. 
65. 7. The sense seems to require some still stronger word to be 
supplied from ¢eSdxec with koAuris yéverOar,=Kwdvris yevdpevos dpdos hv. 

Either 1)* reading zpéros, with most MSS., ‘ Alcibiades was in 
the first rank of benefactors.’ Or 2) accepting mpérov, the reading 
of the Vatican and a few other MSS., ‘then for the first time 
Alcibiades did good service to the state,’ meaning that he never 
did so before. The sense is in favour of 1)*, the Greek of 2). 
Against 2) it may be urged that the words ‘ for the first time’ would 
be, inappropriate to the case of Alcibiades, who had already done 
his country many services, e. g. by securing the alliance of Argos, 
and by setting Tissaphernes against the Peloponnesians. Nor is it 
likely that Thucydides, who abstains elsewhere from condemning 
him (cp. especially the remarkable passage in which he is described 
rather as sinned against than sinning, vi. 15), should have passed 
this summary sentence in a single word. 

On the other hand, it is not clear that the word mpéros standing 
alone, and still less when followed by rére, can be used to signify 
‘in an eminent degree.’ : 

eiOds eixov. The indicative without é& expresses the certainty of 
the fact. ‘In which case they had undoubtedly been masters of 
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86. 4. 


86. 9. 


87.4. 
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Ionia and the Hellespont,’ cp. note on vi. 55. 3, and Lycurg. c. 
Leocr. 23, ef pév odv (av eriyxaver 6 ‘Apdvras, éxeivoy airov maperxdunv® 


4 pd so - ‘ , 
vovt Se vpiv KaX® Tovs ouveddras. 


apixovro dé of "Apyeioe peta tev Tlapddov, of tore érayOnoav ev TH 
atpari@rids vnt ind T&v Tetpakociwy mepimdeiv EvBoiay, kai dyovres *AOn- 
vaiov és Aaxedaipova a6 tév Terpaxociov TepTTods mpeaBes, Aaorodiav 
kat "Aptoroparra kai MeAnoiar, [ot] émetd) éyévovro méovres kat’ "Apyos, 
tovs pev mpéaBers EvAaBdvtes Tois “Apyetous mapedoaay K.T.A. 

réurovot, the reading of the great majority of MSS., is indefen- 
sible, unless wéymovor mpéoBers can be taken as a dativus commodi 
agreeing with a subject to be supplied from dé rév rerpaxocior, 
‘conducting envoys from the Four Hundred for the Four Hundred 
who were sending them, But this is harsh, and it is better either 
to omit the word (with one good MS., C.) or to read mepmdvrap, 
or, with two or three MSS. and Bekker, wepmrois, 

ot érevdy k.r.A. Either we must omit of, or the construction of the 
sentence is irregular, of being put as if rév rére raxbévrwv Kal dydvrav, 
not ot rére éeraxOnoay Kat éyovres, had preceded. ot may very likely 
have been inserted by a copyist from an imperfect apprehension of 
the structure of the sentence. 


oi S€, va rods Poimkas mpoayayov és ry” Aomevdov exxpnpatioaro adeis” ’ 
Kat yap Os airois ovdev Emedre xpnoeo Oat. 

kai Ss, ‘in any case,’ see note on iii. 33. 2, not, ‘although he had 
brought them so far.’ 


dor 8, Ss KataBors evexa ris és Aaxedaipova, Td héyeoBar as ovd« 
Gdikei, GAAG Kai gahads oixera emi ras vads GdnOds memAnpopevas. 

The acc. ré AéyeoOa is a further explanation of xaraSons Evexa, and 
seems to be dependent upon some general notion, gathered from 
the whole sentence, of the purpose or idea with which Tissaphernes 
went to Aspendus. ‘Some thought that he went on account of 
the complaints which had reached Lacedaemon, in the hope that it 
might be said of him that he was honest.’ 

More commonly the genitive would follow, and the alteration of 
7é into rod has been adopted by Poppo and other editors. But 
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this seems unnecessary, since the idea of purpose may be expressed 87. 3. 
by a simple acc. of the remoter object, ‘touching its being said.’ 
Cp. note on ii. 87. 1. 7@ is also read, on some MS. authority ; 
but gives no good sense. 

xaraBon cannot possibly be taken in a neutral sense (Classen). 
Cp. c. 85 med. éxi xaraBoR ri abrod padiora, likewise referring to 
Tissaphernes, i. 67 init., 73 init., 115 init., v. 45 fin. 


eet, etye €Bovdnbn StatoArepnoat, emibaves Syrov ok évdoacras. 87. 4. 
The expression is cramped. The comma should be placed 
after, not before, diamodeufjoa. Some clause such as ére dterodépnoev 
dy, or Siarodepjoa ay, has to be supplied from Samodepjoa after 
enipavés. émupaveis has been ingeniously conjectured by Reiske. 


kal 6 pev pas evOd tis Paondidos Kal Kavvov dv toy mAovy éroueiro, 88. 
There is a slight geographical inaccuracy in the order of the 
places mentioned: for in going from Samos to Aspendus Alci- 
biades would have come first to Caunus and then to Phaselis. Cp. 
infra c. 108 init., where a corresponding inaccuracy occurs in the 
description of Alcibiades’ return voyage. And see Introduction on 
the Geography of Thucydides. 


kal uvioravrd te dn Kal Ta mpdypata Suepéuovro, Exovres jyeudvas 89. 2. 
tay mdvu otpatnyav tov év TH Sdvyapxia Kal év dpxais dvtwy, ofoy 
Onpapevny te tov “Ayvavos Kai *Apustoxparny tov SKeAdiov, Kal &dovs, of 
perécxov pev ev mparos Tov mpaypdror, poBotpevar 8, OS Ehacay, rd Te 
év TH duo orpdrevpa Kal tov “AAKiBiadnv orovdy mdvv, Tobs Te és Thy 
Aaxedaipova mpecBevopevous, 1) Te dvev Tay mredver Kakdv Spdowoe Ty 
modu, o0 TO Gtadhddéew Tod ayav és dXlyous édOeiv, dAAa TOUS TevTaKI- 
oxiXious épye kat pi) dvduare xpivat dmodecxvivat, kal thy wodurelav ioaurépav 
kabiorava. 

rav év th dduyapyia Kat év dpxais Bvray is to be taken closely with 
rav mdvu orpatnyay, ‘the very generals who were of the party of the 
oligarchy and members of the government.’ See note on viii. 1. 1. 
mavv, though attracted to orparnyay, really belongs to dvror. 

The sentence which follows, poBovpevor dé «.7.A. is in strange 
confusion. It may be one of those which has not received the 
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last corrections of the author. 1) Retaining, with nearly all the 
MSS., éreprov after rovs re és rv Aaxedaipova mpeaBevonevovs, We must 
translate, ‘Fearing, as they said, the army at Samos, and in good 
earnest afraid of Alcibiades, (or more literally, ‘and Alcibiades, of 
whom they were in good earnest afraid), they were sending,’ i.e. 
they joined in sending, ‘the ambassadors (c. 71 fin., 86 fin.: cp. 
also 90 init.) to Lacedaemon, lest, if they were despatched without 
the consent of the majority of the oligarchy, the city might be 
betrayed by them: their object being (as they professed) not to 
get rid of the extreme oligarchy,’ (or, ‘to avoid falling under an 
extreme oligarchy;) but they thought that the 5000 ought to be 
established in reality and not in name,’ etc. Such appears to be 
the sense of this disputed passage. But there still remain many 
difficulties of detail. 

The words omovd7 wavy qualify, not rd év r7 Sdum orpdrevpa, but 
only rév ’Adx:Siddnv. They professed a fear of the democracy at 
Samos, which, inclining to democracy themselves, they did not 
really feel; and of Alcibiades, which they did really feel, for the 
reasons mentioned at the end of the chapter :—oagéorara 9 abrovs 
enijpe Ta év-ti Sapo «1.4. For he might become a dangerous rival 
to themselves. It may be observed a) that -ré (which is omitted 
by the Vatican MS.) after rovs is redundant; this, however, is an 
objection which here, as elsewhere, may be removed by supposing 
a change of construction, cp. note on v. 26. 2. 6) The sense 
‘joined in sending’ does not precisely agree with the Greek. But 
the minority of the 400 may be said to ‘send the embassy,’ just 
as the representatives of a state are put for the whole state (see 
note on c. 85. 2 supra). ¢) The clause od ré dwadddgev may be 
taken as a remote accusative after the whole sentence, expressing 
the general aim which the moderate party avowed (cp. 7d Aéyeo Oat, 
c. 87. 3 above), ‘their object being (as they said), not to get rid 
of the extreme oligarchy.’ d) With xpjva again the construction 
changes, and some such word as Aéyorres, Or vopifovres, has to be 
introduced: ‘ they said only that the 5000 should be established.’ 

If 2)* we omit @reyrov with one fair (F) and two bad MSS. 
(Lugd. Mosgq.), another way of taking the passage offers which 
gets rid of several of these anomalies: ‘ Fearing, as they said, the 
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army at Samos, and in good earnest afraid of Alcibiades, fearing 89. 2. 
too the ambassadors sent to Lacedaemon’ (or, in accordance with 
the more common meaning of the middle zpeoBeverOau, ‘those who 
were sending ambassadors to Lacedaemon,’ i.e. the extreme olli- 
garchical party), ‘lest they should do some injury to the state if 
unauthorized by the majority, they professed, not indeed that they 
meant to deliver themselves from coming to an extreme oligarchy, 
but that the 5000 ought to be established in reality and not in 
name,’ etc. Adopting this interpretation, we must construe the 
clause ov rd dmad\dgew k.r.4. as dependant on épacay understood ; 
the sentence continuing as if, not PoBovpeva & as epacar, but PoBov- 
pevor & épacay, had preceded. 

Still the presence of the article before dma\ddéew creates a diffi- 
culty which might be overcome by reading, instead of od ré, odroe 
(Poppo); three good MSS. having od ra. 

The occurrence of so many harsh expressions, and so many 
changes of construction, leads to the conclusion that we. are 
analysing the ideas of Thucydides, not in their final form, but as 
they first occurred to him and were roughly put down. 


gv 8€ Todo pev oxHpa TodeTtKdY TOD Adyou avrois K.T.A. 89. 3. 

Either 1)* ‘this was the constitutional pretence which they put 
forward,’ or 2) ‘this was the form of government which they 
upheld in words; but in fact, etc. Cp. infra c. 91 med. diaBor} 


tov Adyov. 


mdvres yap avOnpepdv aéotow ody mas toot, dAAa Kal TohV mpGros 89. 3. 
airés xacros elvat’ é« 5¢ Snpoxparias aipécews yryvouévns, pGov Ta amo- 
Baivovra os ovx dd tTav Spotwv ehaccovpevds Tis Pépet. 

_ dd tov Spotwr has been referred 1) to things, 2) to persons. 

According to 1) the meaning would be that a man is less 
annoyed at a defeat under a democratical form of government 
because he has not failed in an equally matched contest, but has 
been overpowered by the force of the multitude. In a similar spirit 
Thucydides argues elsewhere that violence is more tolerable than 
specious injustice (i. 77 med.). Still the sentiment is a paradox. 

According to 2) dd tév époiwy would mean, ‘on the part of his 


89. 3 


90. I. 


80. 
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. equals,’ nearly =imd raév cpoiwy. Cp. i. 141 init., where ray dpotwv 


is also masculine, ry yap adriy Sivara dSoiAwow Ff Te peylorn kal 
edaxiorn Stkaiwots amd tev dpoiwy mpd Sikys tois méAas émravetpaey: 
The argument would be that in an oligarchy, which is a small 
body, every one is his neighbour’s equal and rival, and thinks that 
he has a right to an equal share of office and power. But in a 
democracy there is no such narrow notion of equality. Though 
politically they have the same rights, the citizens know that they 
are not really equal, and do not consider exclusion from office as 
a personal affront. See note in Grote, Part II. ch. Ixii. 

awd T&v dpoiwy may be taken, either after eAaccovpevos, as above, 
or after ra dmoBaivorra. 

oi b€ ray Terpaxociwy pdadiota évavtion dvres TH TOLOUTH €ideL K.T.A. 

T@ Toute cide, scil. to the democracy, supplied from mpoorarns 
rou Snpov above, or from the tenor of the preceding words: cp. 
note on iii. 62. 2, év of@ cide, ‘under what form of government.’ 


-~ os > 

xy yap €ott Tov Tetpards 7) "Heri@vera, kal map’ airy edOds 6 Eomdous 

> Ud > , ? A ‘ ~ , 4 a” © , , 
€oTiy, éretxi{ero ovy ovtm giv TG mpdrepoy mpos Hretpov LmdpxovTe Tetyxet, 
, ” > 
dare kabelouevar és ato avOpmmav ddiyev dpxew Tod ye Eothou. em 

SAS \ A $4 ~ , eS cme , ~ »# ae , 
autov yap tov ent TS oTdpate TOU Atpévos TTEVOD bvTOS Tov ETEpOV TUpPyoV 


éredevta TO Te Tahaoy TO mpds iretpov Kal Td evTds Td Kawwov TELXOS TELXE- 


. Copevov mpos Oddaccay. Sipxoddpnoay dé kal orody, irep jy peyloTm Kat 


eyyitata ToUTou evOis éyouévyn ev ro Lle:patet, kat Apxov avrot avrijs, es 
eyy XOpevy t patet, IPX > 


“4 4 4 o > + , ‘ a , Y x > XZ : 
nv Kat TOV OLTOV nvayKacov TavTas TOV uTapxovTa T€ Kat TOY E€aTTAECOVTa 


e£atpeio Oat kai évredOev mpoatpovvras Te@deiv. 

tod ye €omdov. The reading, if retained, must be explained as 
follows :—‘ The oligarchs were liable to be attacked from the city 
as well as from the sea: a handful of men could protect at any 
rate the entrance to the harbour, if not the approach from the city.’ 
The MSS. vary between ré.and yé; a few omit both. ; 

The oligarchs had several objects in fortifying Eetionea. They 
wanted a) to command the entrance into the harbour and secure 
a landing-place for Peloponnesian troops; 4) to cut off the landing- 
place from the city, for they were more afraid of attack from within 
than from without; ¢) to have at their service the stores which 
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were collected in that part of the Piraeus. Now the outer wall of 90. 5. 
the Piraeus on the north side ended in the promontory of Eetionea; 
between this wall and the harbour was a narrow strip of ground 
partly covered by a warehouse, orod, probably running down to 
the water, in which merchants deposited their goods. The oligarchs 
built a second line of wall facing the harbour and ending in the 
same point as the old line of wall. This wall would serve as a 
protection to Peloponnesian soldiers when landed. They then 
built a wall either abutting on or cutting across the ¢rod, and form- 
ing the base of the triangle of which the two other walls formed 
the sides. The two new walls together would protect the orod, 
which was wholly or partially inside them. 

eyyorara rovrou evOds éxouémm is parallel to peyiorn, lit. ‘the largest 
and the most nearly adjoining the new wall, which it closely ad- 
joined ;’ éxouémm goes both with éyytrara and with «dvs. rovrov, 
Scil. rod kawod reixyous, Stovxodoujoavres, 1) running the wall through 
the hall or road; or 2)* merely cutting off the orvd from the city; 
cp. dmaretxigo, and iv. 69 init. dpEduevoe 8 dd rod telyous 6 elyov Kal 
Sioxodopnoartes 7d mpds Meyapeas. 

Cp. with the whole account the words of Theramenes, Xen. 
Hell. ii. 3. 46, émet 8€ ye éxeivor pev (scil. of Aaxedaipdmot) oddév dvieoar, 
oi 8é dpdi *ApiororéAny Kai MedAdvOiov Kai ’Apiorapxov, otpatnyodrtes 
avepot eyévovro ent rH xapate epupa TetxiCovres, és & €BovAovro rods 
modepious SeEdpevor bp abrois Kai Tois érépos THY mow Tomoacba, el 


~ , Pe: > - A 
Tair alcbavdpevos éya@ SuexodAvoa, rovr ore mpoddryy civac rav pirov ; 


GAA Kal tos Todepiovs eoayayspevr dveu TErXdv Kal vedv EvpPivat 91, 3. 
Kal 6mwooby ra Tijs TOdews Exew, i Tois ye THpaor opar Gea Eorat, 

kat 6m@oovy goes with dvev retyav kal vedv. ‘ They were ready to 
agree that the city should be left without walls and ships, and in any 
condition whatsoever, if only their lives were guaranteed to them.’ 


ered S€ 6 bpvnyxos..mAnyeis tw avdpds trav mepimddov twos €& ém- 92. 2. 
Bovdijs ev TH dyopa mAnOovcn Kal ov TmOAY dmb Tod BovdevTnpiov amehOav 
awéOave mapaxpijpa, Kai 6 pev mardkas diepvyev, 6 dé Evvepyds, *Apyeios 
GvOparos, Anpbeis kai BacaviCépevos iad Tdv rerpakociav k.T.A. 

The story of the assassination of Phrynichus is narrated by the 
orators Lysias and Lycurgus, and also by Plutarch. Lysias, c. 


92. 2. 
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Agoratum (xiii) 76-78, asserts as a well-known fact that two 
foreigners, Thrasybulus of Calydon and Apollodorus of Megara, 
conspired against Phrynichus: that they came upon him when he 
was walking (@ud¢gorr:), and that Thrasybulus struck and slew him. 

At the time they escaped, and after the overthrow of the 400 
were made Athenian citizens by a decree of the people: their 
names were inscribed on a column, and to this column he appeals 
against the claims of Agoratus, who pretended to have been the 
author of the deed. See Inscription mentioned infra. , 

The tale is told over again by Lycurgus (c. Leocratem, 113- 
117), though with some differences. The names of the assassins 
are the same, but, according to Lycurgus, Phrynichus was assassin- 
ated by night, ‘near the fountain which is in the willow beds.’ 
The assassins were seized and imprisoned, but liberated by the 
people, and, on the motion of Critias, Phrynichus was condemned 
as a traitor and his bones exhumed and cast beyond the border, 
Aristarchus and Alexicles who defended him being executed. 

It is possible that Critias, who is said once to have been a 
democrat, cp. Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 36, may have been the accuser of 
Phrynichus. But we are told by Thucydides that Alexicles escaped 
to Decelea, and Aristarchus to Oenoé, which he betrayed to the 
Boeotians (viii. 98). On the other hand, the words of Xenophon 
(Hell. i. 7. 28), though not free from ambiguity, imply that Aris- 
tarchus was afterwards captured and brought to trial: dewa & 


‘ay rowuoare, ei "Apirtdpy@ per, mpdrepov tov Sppov Karadvorrt, eira Oé 


Oivdny mpodiddvtt OnBaiors, rrodepiows odow, *ore Hucpay dmodoynoadat 


7 €Bovdero, kat Tada Kata Tov vdpov mpovbero* rods dé orpatyyovs... TOY 
avT&y TovTeY amoagTEpHcere. 

Once more the tale is told by Plutarch (Alcib. xxv. fin.), chiefly 
from an imperfect recollection of Thucydides. He cuts the nar- 
rative short, and, without noticing the part taken by Phrynichus in 
the oligarchical movement, says that he was slain by Hermon, one 
of the Peripoli.(a name which occurs in Thucydides in the same 
chapter, viii. 92. 5, but in another connection: he was in command 
of the Peripoli at Munychia, and took part in the arrest of Alexicles, 
and is confused by Plutarch with the assassin). He says that 
Phrynichus after his death was condemned for treachery, apparently 
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his treachery in proposing to betray the Athenian fleet to Astyo- 92. 2. 
chus, and that his assassins were honoured with a crown. 

The narrative is worthless as historical evidence, but not without 
interest as showing the manner in which error and confusion grew 
up in the mind of Plutarch. 

A somewhat uncertain light is thrown upon the statement of 
Lysias by an inscription (Kirchhoff, C.I.A. no. 59) recording a 
decree passed by the senate and people of Athens in the archon- 
ship of Glaucippus, 410-409, a year or two after the murder of 
Phrynichus. By this decree Zhrasybulus is praised and crowned 
for public services, and apparently the rights of citizenship are 
conferred upon him. The names of Agoratus, Comon, Simos, and 
Philinus are to be inscribed as those of public benefactors on a 
column of stone, and they are to receive rights of éyxrnots and oiknas 
at Athens. Further, there appears to be a reference to certain per- 
sons who had received bribes in connection with a decree respecting 
Apoll| odorus| ; but this part of the inscription is very imperfect. 

Lysias in the passage cited above a) denies that the grant of 
citizenship to Agoratus is to be found on the column, and then 4) 
asserts that certain persons (who are not mentioned, though at this 
place Bekker notes a lacuna in the MS.) got their names forged 
on the column as benefactors. It would seem probable that this 
is the inscription in which the name of Agoratus was fraudulently 
inserted. If so, it would be curious that an inscription, containing 
a condemnation of corruption, should afford an example of it. See 
Kirchhoff, Monastb. d. Berl. Acad. 1861, p. 601: Bergk. Z. f 
Alterthumsw. Dec. 1847. 


rére 51) obSevds yeyevnpévou Gm’ adtod vewrépou x.r.A. 92. 2. 
The Argive having made no confession, no one was arrested or 
executed by the oligarchs; hence Theramenes and his associates 
were emboldened to proceed. dm’ atrov, ‘in consequence of the 
affair.’ 


dua yap kat amd tis Aas ai vies 75n mepuvendeveviat kai Sppiodpevar és 92. 3, 
riv “Enidavpoy tiv Atywav KatadedpapyKecav’ Kal ovk én 6 Onpapevns 
eixds etvat, ex’ EvBovav mAcovcas aitas és Alywav karaxoAmioa Kal midi 


ev "EnWavpo dppeiv, ef jut) mapakAnOeioa rove K.T.A. 


92. 3. 


92. 4. 


92. 4. 


92. 6. 


92. 6. 
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It is not clear whether the Lacedaemonians first ravaged Aegina 
and then put into port at Epidaurus, or whether they first anchored 
at Epidaurus, and then ravaged Aegina, returning again to Epi- 
daurus. The first explanation agrees best with the expression és 
Aiyiny kataxodnlca kai wddw év ’Emdavp@ dpyeiv, and is consistent 
with the tenses dppiodpevor and xaredeSpapyyjxecay (not Karédpapor). 
The crews, which had now cast anchor at Epidaurus, had pre- 
viously ravaged Aegina. 


réAos S€, TOANGY Kal otaciwriKdv Adyov Kal dToWLoY TpocyevopEevar, Kat 
épy@ f8n HrTovto Tév mpaypdrov. 

The subject of jrrovro is ‘ Theramenes and his party,’ to be 
supplied from 6 Onpapevns 7dn . . . Hoav époyvdpoves, Supra. 


év ols kal "Apioroxpdrns fv takiapxay kai rv €avtod dudhy exer. 

vdakqy is the reading of the majority of MSS., but gvAq, an- 
swering to tafcapyav, which is found in three good (Cl., Ven., Laur.) 
and one inferior MS. (Gr.), is required by the sense. 

The two words are again confused in vi. 100 init. of pev Supaxé- 
awot pudhy play caradurdvres pidaka Tod oixoSonnuaros, Where one good 
(Laur.) and three inferior MSS. read @vAaxqv. And once more, in 
vi. 101. 5, vd (Duker) must be substituted for gvAakn, the 
reading of the MSS., which has no meaning. 


as 8 eonyyedOn Tois Terpaxocios (@ruxov dé év rH Bovdeutnpio Evyxad- 
jpevor), edv0vs, mryv Goois pH Bovdropévais tadra jv, érvipor joav és TO 
omha iévat. - 

és ta Onda ieva, literally, ‘go to their arms,’ i.e. to the place where 
their arms were piled. So § 8 infra, émi ra daha epopévous. Cp. 
ep’ dmdots, Vii. 28 init., viii. 69 init. 


kal mapadaBav eva Tay oTpatnyay, Satis jv alta Spoyrapwv, ex@pet es 
Tov Iletpaca. 

éors is found in all the MSS. but the Vatican, which reads ds. 
It is here used, not simply for és, as in vi. 3. 1, see note, but has 
something of a causal force, ‘he being a man of the same senti- 
ments with Theramenes.’ Cp. note on iii. 16. 3, and Hermann, 
(Soph. Praef. ad O. T. p. xiii) who quotes Herod. iii. 120, of péev 
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, , ~ ~ - a 
dn piv haor rovro dxovaavra, kai ddynoavra Tq dveidei, emibupjoa odk otra 92. 6. 


Tov elmayvta Taira tivacba, os ToAvkpdtrea rdvrws arodéca, Sv bvtiva 
KaK@s HKouge: Eur. Alcest. 239,— 
kai tdode TUYas 
Aevoowv Baciiéws, Satis dpiorys 
athakov addxou triad’ aBiwrtov 


‘ ad , , 
Tov €metta xpdvoy Biorevoet. 


kai 6 pev Onpaperns €hOav és tov Tlerpara (jv S€ Kat aitos rparnyds) 92. g. 


Scov Kai dard Bots Evexa apyitero rois émAiras, 
écov . . . €vexa, ‘as far as noise could go, i.e. he scolded them 
without taking any further measures. For the pleonastic use of évexa 
cp. Plato, Laws, iii. 701 D, rivos 8) xdpw vexa; and Soph. Phil. 554,— 
& roicw ’Apyetoow aut aod ’vexa 


, > > ’ 
Bovdevpar’ €ori. 


Kai Tov Onpaperny npaorav, ei Soxet air@ ex’ dyabg 7d Teixos oixodo- 
peioOa, Kai ef dpewov iva xabaipebév. 6 dé, cinep Kat éxeivors Soxet 
kaOatpeiv, kal éavte Ey EvvdSoxeiv. 

The fame of Theramenes was doubtful among his contem- 
poraries. Like Phrynichus, and the far greater Themistocles, and 
Alcibiades, he might be variously regarded either as the betrayer 
or the saviour of his country. In the striking narrative which is 
given by Xenophon of the life and death struggle between Critias 
and Theramenes, he is described by his opponent as follows, 
Xenoph. Hell. ii. 3. 30 foll. iva € cidijre drt oF Kawd raira obros rovel, 
GAA hice: mpoddryns eoriv, dvauynow bpas ta TovT@ mempaypéva, odTOS 
yap €& apyijs pév Timpevos bd Tod Sjpou Kata roy marépa “Ayvva tpore- 
Téotatos eyévero tiv Snuokpatiay peraotioa. eis Tovs TeTpakocious, Kal 
emporevev ev éxeivois, emet & yobero avrimaddy te TH OdAvyapxia Evmc- 
Tdpevor, mpatos ad iyeuav TG Oyu em’ ekeivous éyévero’ GOev Symov kai 
kdOopvos émixadeirat’ Kat yap 6 KdOopvos appydrrew pév Tois wooly duore- 
pots Soxei, dwoBdéret & éx’ dudésrepov. ‘Himself the criminal, he was 
the accuser of the generals who commanded at Arginusae. False 
to everybody, he was true only to his own interest. His hands 
were stained with the blood of both parties.’ To which Theramenes 
replies ‘that the generals were self-condemned; that he was right 


92, 10. 


92. Io. 


94. 3. 
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in deserting the Thirty when they began to take away the arms and 
lives of the citizens, and the Four Hundred when they were building 
a fort which was designed to admit the enemy: that it is better to 
please everybody than, like Critias, to please nobody.’ 

In Lysias, c. Eratosth. (xii) 63-79, there is a vehement attack 
on Theramenes: he enslaved the people to please his accomplices ; 
he accused and murdered his accomplices Antiphon and Archepto- 
lemus to please the people. Finally, at the critical moment, he 
betrayed the city to the Lacedaemonians and established the 
tyranny of the Thirty. See the whole passage; and cp. Lysias, c. 
Agoratum (xiii) 12 foll. and Xenoph. Hell. ii. 2. 16. 

For the general view of the character of Theramenes 6 xéOopvos, 
‘the trimmer,’ cp. Aristoph. Frogs 538,— 

7d b€ peraorpeper Oa 

mpos TO padOakewrepov 

de£tod mpds avdpds éore 

kat voer Onpapmevovs. 

. 968,—Onpaperns ; copds y avnp kal Sewos és Ta mavra, 

Os hv Kakols trou Tepiméon kal mAnoiov mapacTh, 

ménToKev €&@ TGV KaKoY, ov Xios, GAAd Keios, 
With these passages we may contrast the somewhat extraordinary 
statement of Aristotle (?) cited by Plut. Nic. ii. dr tpeis éyévovro 
Bedticro: Tay TodTSy Kat matpiKny €xortes edvoray Kal Pidiav mpods Tov 
Sjpov, Nixias 6 Nuxnpdrov, kat Govkvdidys 6 MeAnoiov, cat Onpaperns 6 
“Ayvevos. To which Plutarch adds the silly remark, probably 
arising from a mistaken recollection or misunderstanding of Aris- 
tophanes, frrov dé obros f ékeivor* Kal yap eis dvoyeverav as Evos &k 


Kéw AcAowddpyrat, kai dia 7d pt) pdvipoy K.T.A. 


of & ad ’AGnvaior, @s HyyéAOn adrois, edvds Spduo és rov Tetpara mavdn- 
pet exdpour, as Tod iSiov modéuou peifovos [4] aad t&v modepiov ody éxds, 
GAG pds TE Arent Gyros. ; 

We have to choose here between the MSS. and the sense. 
1) If # (which is only omitted by a single good MS., Cl.) be read, 
Thucydides appears to say that the Athenian people were more 
afraid of the struggle which would ensue at the mouth of the har- 
bour against their own fellow-citizens, who were supposed to have 
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invited the Peloponnesian ships, than of the enemy themselves. 94. 3. 
But this, though not unmeaning in itself, gives no special reason 
why they should leave the assembly and go to the Piraeus, which 
they would equally have done if they were only expecting to meet 
the enemy. 
It is better therefore 2)* to omit #. The construction will then 
be as follows :—s Tohéuov dd rév mohepiov peifovos rod iSiov modhuou 
. . . &vros. Or 3), with one good MS. (Ven.), we may read rod dad 
instead of # amd. 


"A@nvaios S€ Kar& rdxos kal duykpotytos TAnpdpacw dvaykacbévres OB. 2. 
xpnoacOa K.7.d. 

‘Unpractised crews,’ ‘not used to act together, a metaphor 
taken from metals, literally, ‘not hammered for use,’ or ‘ not welded 
together.’ Cp. Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 12, ob Gaddov jyovpevos eivar emi 


, a dA a 
OUVYKEKPOTHMEVUS VaUS ELK mepuTAevoat. 


ot dé és TO emtetxiopo 7d év TH Eperpia, 0 elyov aes mepayhyvouras, 95. 6. 
kat doa és Xadkida aduxvodvra rev vedv. 

enireixiopa, usually, a fort in an enemy’s country. Here, if the 
word is genuine, it must be understood to mean, ‘a fort intended to 
control the Eretrians.’ Bekker, following Vat, reads reiyiopa, 


kai Jorepov ov TOAA@ EvBordy te dracayv dmootycavtes wAiy ’Qpeod, 95, ”. 
ravrny d€ avrot A@nvaios eixov, kat rdAa Ta wept aitHy Kabiorayro, 

té—«ai connects the participle dwoorncavres with the finite verb 
kaSioravro, a change of construction similar to that in c. 81 init. 
and elsewhere; cp. note on i. 9. 3.§ 5. xaéicravro is used as if 
anéornoay had preceded, the change to the finite verb being assisted 
by the attraction of «yor. 


Srov yap orparorédov re Tov év Tdum aeornkdros, GAdwv Te vedv obK OG, 2. 
obody, obS€ Tay €oByoopevuy, ... Tora’rn 7 Evppopad émeyeyevyto K.TA. 

Not literally ‘no others,’ for they did succeed in getting together 
twenty (infra c. 97 init.), but they had no more ships in the naval 
sense of the term, properly manned and equipped. 

“dav, not ‘besides those at Samos,’ but ‘besides those which had 
gone to Euboea.’ 


96. 


96. 


96. 


97. 


3- 


4. 


5: 
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padiota & avdtods kai 5: eyyutdrov ebopiBer, ei ot Toheptor TOApHCoUcL 
verixnkdres evOis ap@v emt Tov Tleypara epnpoy dvra veav meiv. 

Todunoover, et with the fut. indicative expresses the nearness of 
the danger. ody 1)* may be taken with cf woddwo, ‘if their 
victorious enemies’ (not merely ‘the victorious enemy’) ‘mean to 
sail direct for the Piraeus.” The pronoun implies the close re- 
lation of hostility in which ‘their’ enemies stood to them. Or 2)* 
oar may be taken with Metpaa (Arn.), ‘of what belonged to them;’ 
cp. expressions like rijs "Arrixps és *Ouwdny, ii. 18 init., and note on 
v. 83. 4. 


kat év rovr@ ‘EMAnoTovrds te dv jv adrois kal “I@via kai ai vygot Kal TO 
pexpt EdBotas, kal as eimeiv 1 “AOnvaiwv dpxn maca, 

The island of Euboea, taken inclusively, is the natural boundary _ 
of the Aegean and of the Athenian empire to the west. The read- 
ing Bowwrias (Bekker) would have much the same meaning, but it 
is only supported by Vat. 


Sidopor yap. mrciorov dures Tov tpdmov, ot pev déeis, at Bé Bpadeis, 
kal of pev emexerpynrat of S€ Grodpor, GAXws TE Kal vauTiKH apxy, mAciora 
apédour. 

dicahopor, oi pév, of 8¢, may be explained as nominatives absolute, 
from which the nominative to aPéAovr, of Aaxedatudvot, is supplied : 
or duapopo may be confined to the Lacedaemonians. The contrast 
of character is present to Thucydides throughout his work, being 
described by him in the most vivid manner, before the commence- 
ment of the war, i. 70, again and again repeated in many satirical 
touches (e.g. ii. 94, iii. 31 fin., 33 init. iv. 13 fin.), recurring in a 
striking manner in the middle of the work (iv. 55), and once more 
near its close. 3 

vavtixy apxf, the reading of every MS. but the Vatican, which 
inserts év before vavrixyj, is best taken as a dative of relation, 
‘especially since their enemies were a naval power,’ lit. ‘in re- 
lation to them being a naval power.’ 


- , 
kai éxkAnoiay Evvédeyov, piay pev edOds rére mporov és thy Tvkva 
kadoupevny, obmep Kal GAdore ei@Gecay k.T.A. 


The return of the Athenians to their beloved Pnyx (Aristoph. 
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Knights 750), after the irregular meetings at Colonus, the Piraeus, 97, 1. 
etc., like the return of the French Assembly from Versailles to 
Paris, is noted as an event in the history of the constitution. 


eivat 8¢ avtav Smdco Kal Omda tapéxovtar’ Kal picOdy pndéva pépew 97. I. 
pydepia dpxy, ef d€ uy, emdparoy éroujcavto, éyiyvovro dé kat &Xat dorep- 2. 
ov mukvat éxkAnoia, ap’ Sv Kal vopobéras Kal Tada en picavro és tiv 
moreiav, Kal ovx qKiota 5) Tov TP@Tov xpdvov emi ye eyod "AOnvator 
gaivorvra ed modirevoavres. petpia yap fH Te és Tods éXyous Kal Tods 
mohdovds §UyKpacis éyéveto, Kal é€k movnpay Tay mpaypdrov yevopevav 
ToUTO Mp@Tov avnveyKe THY TAL. 

Arnold’s remark, ‘We must suppose that all who could furnish 
heavy arms were eligible into the number of the 5000; whether 
the members were fixed on by lot, by election, or by rotation,’ 
is at variance with the text, which expressly says that ‘the 5000 
were to comprise all those who provided themselves with arms,’ 
not that the members of the assembly were to be elected out of 
the whole number of heavy-armed. 

As Grote observes, the number 5000 is not intended to be taken 
literally. For this there is some confirmation in the speech of 
Lysias (?), pro Polystrato, (xx) 13, 14. The writer claims for 
Polystratus the credit of having made the number of citizens not 
5000 but 9000 when employed by the 400, of whom he was for a 
short time one, to make out a list. But the oration is of little 
authority. What was the true number is uncertain: but we may 
argue from probabilities. At the commencement of the war the 
Athenian heavy-armed amounted to 29,000, of whom 13,000 (oi 
ék xaraddyov) served in the field. After heavy losses from the 
plague (iii. 87), from defeats in battle, especially at Spartolus (ii. 
79), in Aetolia (iii. 98), at Delium (iv. 94. 96), and at Amphipolis 
(v. 11 fin.), they had been replenished during the interval of peace 
(vi. 26). At the commencement of the Sicilian expedition they can- 
not have fallen far short of their original numbers. In that expedition 
(vi. 43, vii. 20) 2700 hoplites, e« xaraddyov, perished (besides 700 
émBdra). Thus the 13,000 would be reduced to 10,000 or a little 
more. But it is evident that in a time of poverty and distress all 
these could not have provided themselves with arms. 
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pydenia dpxj, ‘in’ or ‘for any office.’ As in Arist. Polit. iii, 
1. 6. 7, the dicast and ecclesiast are clearly regarded as holding an 
‘ office.’ 

vouobéras, the ordinary body of that name, not special commis- 
sioners, as is shown by the combination of the word with kai rd\Aa 
eynhpicarto és tiv modutelav. 

Tov mp@tov xpédvor, ‘at first, not, ‘for the first time.’ This ex- 
planation agrees better with ody #xora, and with the facts of the 
case. For Thucydides cannot have meant to say that the Athenians 
were better governed at this time than in the days of Pericles. 

petpia ydp «.t.4. The words perpia yap . . . Edyxpacis éyévero Show 
that «d modcredoavres refers to a definite form of government, not 
merely to political moderation. This constitution probably ap- 
proached nearer to Aristotle’s wod:reta than any other recorded in 
ancient history. The number admitted to the governing body was 
considerable, and yet the government was placed in the hands of 
those who were well to do and could provide themselves with arms, 
and who were willing to attend the law-courts and assembly with- 
out receiving pay. The actual administration was probably thus 
confined to a few of the higher class. It is by such methods that 
Aristotle proposes to moderate the licence of democracy. 

We are not informed how long this happier state of things lasted, 
and no mention occurs in Xenophon, or any other writer, of a 
change in the Athenian constitution before the termination of the 
war. Five years later occurred the trial of the generals, in which 
all the citizens took part (Xen. Hell. i. 7. 9 d:aWndicacda “AOnvatous 
mévtas xara gudds). Certainly, in the last year of the war, the 
Athenian people were as much distracted by faction and treason 
as at any previous time. 

The leading feature of the change was not the limitation of the 
citizens to the number of ‘5000, for that followed naturally, but 
the withdrawal of the pay from dicasts and ecclesiasts, and the 
regulation that none should have the suffrage but those who could 
provide themselves with arms. The vavrikds xXos would thus be 
excluded. Probably the number of citizens was never enlarged 
by any direct enactment. At what time the restriction to those 
who found arms was repealed, and the pay of the dicasts and 
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ecclesiasts restored, is nowhere recorded. _ But in Aristoph., Frogs 97. 2. 
(acted in 405), the dicast is again receiving his pay, 1466,— 

; ed, wAnv y’ 6 Stxacris a’ra katarives pdvos. 
See on the whole subject Vischer, Kleine Schriften, i. p. 205-238 ; 
502-508 : Herbst, Die Schlacht bei den Arginusen, Appendix ii. 

The form of government called by Aristotle a wod:reta differed 
from oligarchy, on the one hand, by admitting virtue as a claim 
to office in the selection of rulers (though practically men confuse 
wealth and virtue), and from democracy, on the other, by requiring 
a certain degree of wealth in the citizens: gore yap 9 moditeia as 
amas cimeiy pikts ddvyapxias Kat Snwoxparias, ei@Oace Sé Kadeiv ras pév 
dmox\wovoas as mpos thy Snpoxpariay modirelas, tas dé mpds THv ddvyapxiav 
pa@AAoy aptoroxparias, dia Td paddov dkodovbciv madeiay Kal evyéveray Tois 
evroperépas, Polit. iv. 8. 3. Aristotle also recommends (iv. 13. 7) 
that the government should be composed of the armed citizens, 
and that those who have part in it should outnumber those who 
have not. 

Aristophanes at a later period (Frogs, acted 405) seeks to 
enforce upon the Athenians the same moderation which actuated 
them after the fall of the 400: 687 foll.,— 

mp@rov ovv hiv Soxet 

_ ebiaaoa: tovs moXitas Kadpedeiy ra Seipara. 
kel Tus Hpapre oadeis Te Ppuvixou madaiopacw, 
eyyeverOar nyt xphvat trois ddicbovow Tére 
airiay éxOeiot Adoa Tas mpdrepov duaprias. 
cir Gridv ype xpqvac pyndev civ év rH wore... 
«2. et O€ Trodr éyroodpeo ba Kamooepvuvovpeba 
Thy TOA, Kal Tadr Exovres KUpaTe@Y ev ayKadas 
borépm xpdvm ror avéis eb hpoveiv od ddfopev. 

Such moderation Theramenes affirms to have been his guiding 
principle (Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 48). He is equally opposed to those 
who think that there can be no true democracy until the men who 
would sell their country for a drachma get their drachma, and no 
true oligarchy, until the oligarchs become tyrants. He adds 
in obscure words, ‘I have always thought, and still maintain, that 
the city is best administered by those who can serve her with horse 
and shield.’ 
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These passages alike tend to show that the seemingly chance 
words of Thucydides indicate a widely recognised principle, which 
the Athenian people had learned by bitter experience, and which 
in the next generation was embodied in a new political idea. 


exortdpkovy & adrd Bid Euppopdy odiow ek ris Oivdns yevopevny avdpav 
ek Ackedeias avaxwpodvtwv StadPopas of KopivOsos eOedovrnddy. 

Probably on the occasion mentioned in c. 71, when, after the 
attempt on the Athenian walls, Agis sent back the greater part of 
his army. évpdopa diapOopas, said like ri» vpdopay ris vyis, 
c. 81 med., 9 fuvrvxia ris jperéepas xpeias, i, 33 init. 

ind 8€ rovs abrovs xpdvous Tod Oépous TovTov Kal ol év TH MuAyTwe MeXo- 
Tovynator, as tpopny te ovdeis edidov,. .. orm 8) 6 MivBapos .. . dpas 
amd ths Muayqrou vavol tprot Kal EBSopjKovTa, éder emt Tov “EAAjomortoy, 

oi év tT] MaAnr@ Hedomovvqjoros is resumed in ovr 8) 6 Mivdapos, about 
ten lines below. Cp. note on iv. 73. 4, where oi Meyapijs is similarly 
resumed in the words otrw 81... of rav pevydvrwy idor Meyapis. 

A comparison of the passages in which Thucydides, towards the 
end of Book VIII, describes the numbers of the Athenian and 
Peloponnesian fleets, shows that he has not given a full account 
of their movements. “ 

a) The number of the Peloponnesian fleet when it sailed for 
the Hellespont should be eighty-six, not seventy-three. Cp. c. 79 
init., 80 fin., 99 fin. It is true that, according to Diodorus, xiii. 38, 
Mindarus, before his departure, sent to Rhodes, under Dorieus, 
a squadron of thirteen ships, the precise number required in order 
to reconcile the statements of Thucydides. And Xenophon, 
Hell. i. 1. 2, tells us that Dorieus rejoined the Peloponnesian fleet 
at the Hellespont. But 1) Xenophon speaks of fourteen, not 
of thirteen, ships; 2) two Peloponnesian ships which had been sent 
with Philip to Aspendus.(c. 87 fin.) are still unaccounted for; 
3) Diodorus also says that eighty-three, not seventy-three, ships 
sailed with Mindarus to the: Hellespont. 

4) In c. 103 init, the number of the Peloponnesian fleet is 
eighty-six, whereas it should have been eighty-seven, see 99 fin., 
102 med., 103. Cp. note on viii. 17. 3. 
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ce) In c. 104 init., which mentions the number of the two fleets 99. 
when about to engage, the MSS. vary. Five of the best give seventy- 
six as the strength of the Athenian fleet; the rest (including two in 
which seventy-six is a correction) eighty-six. From the preceding 
narrative, we infer eighty-one (c. 100 init., and fin. 102, where 
four ships are lost). We may conjecture with Arnold that the five 
Methymnaean ships (c. 100 fin.) had remained behind at Lesbos, 
or with Classen, that five of the eighteen ships which were chased 
by Mindarus had not yet returned. But on this point Thucydides 
is silent. 

The number of the Peloponnesian ships, according to two good 
MSS. (Cl. Ven.), is eighty-eight, according to the rest, sixty-eight. 
But this latter number cannot be correct, for the account of the 
battle shows that the Peloponnesian forces outnumbered their 
enemies. Poppo reads dxrd kat dydojkovra, Arnold é& kui dydor- 
xovra, which agrees with c. 103 init., and may have been altered 
by an accidental inversion to dxra xai éfjxovra. 

It may be argued, a) that there are corruptions in the numbers 
of the text. But though letters which denote numbers are more 
liable to cortuption than other letters, they cannot have been 
corrupted by accident in so many places; and the assumption of 
a constant corruption of them is not justified by the amount of 
numerical errors in other passages in Thucydides (see note on 
i. 57.6). The truth is 4) that Thucydides himself is somewhat 
careless of such details, especially in the concluding, and perhaps 
half-finished, portion of his work. 

Whatever be the explanation of the seeming error, it is safer 
simply to accept the words of Thucydides than to attempt to re- 
concile them by groundless assumptions, or by the help of later 
historians. 


vopicas avrov Kabégew adrod. 100. t. 
kabééew, 1) neuter, cp. viii. 28 init. ev 7 "Apépyns mohemios dy 
kareixe: iv. 32 med. GAdow Soor wept Mddov xareixov, Or 2)* active, 


‘that he would keep Mindarus at Chios.’ 


dud rods ex rhs MuriAryns ’AOnvaloy dpovpods mpoedOdvtas, 100. 3. 
Mm 2 


100. 3. 


LOT. 
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Either 1)* ‘ anticipating’ the refugees who were about to attack 
Methymna. Or 2) advancing from Mitylene to meet them. (But 
Thucydides would hardly speak of ‘advancing’ from a place thirty 
miles off.) Or 3) advancing from Ne, whither they had 
come from Mitylene. 


6 5€ Mivdapos €v rovr@ kai ai ék ris Xiov trav TMeXorovyncioy vies, 
emoitiodpuevar Svolv juepats, kai AaBdvres Tapa Tov Xiwy Tpels Tecoapa- 
KooTas ékactos Xias, 7H Tpirn dua rayéwv draipovow éx ris Xiov ob 
Teddytat, iva py mepirvxwor tais ev tH "Epéom vavoiv, GAG ev dpiorepa 
tiv AéoBov Exovres Exdeov em Thy Hretpor. 

Tecoapakoords, see note on English text. 

All the MSS., including the Vatican (which, according to Bohme, 
is erroneously cited by Poppo), read meAdyuau, omitting od. But 
nearly all the editors, on the suggestion of Haacke, have inserted 
ov before meAayuu, which may easily have been lost in the last letters 
of the preceding word Xiov. The correction is necessary. For 
a) the Peloponnesians, who did not want to fall in with the Athe- 
nians blockading Eresus, were more likely to accomplish their 
object by keeping between Chios and the mainland, than by sailing 
first south and west into the open sea, and then along the west 
and north coast of Chios. (They are expressly said, for some 
reason or other which is not mentioned, to have escaped the 
observation of the Athenian scouts, c. 103 init. In c. 100 init. the 
words év ri dvturépas nreip@ clearly refer to the mainland opposite 
Lesbos which has just been mentioned, not opposite Chios.) 

6) Unless od is inserted no proper force can be given to the 
adversative dAdd. The meaning would be, ‘they sailed through 
the open sea, that they might not be seen by the Athenians; and, 
keeping Lesbos on the left hand, made for the continent.’ . 

But c) Thucydides, who gives a precise account of the latter part 
of the voyage, would not have described so complicated a move- 
ment by the words dmaipovow ék ris Xiov... #mepov. 

These great difficulties more than justify the insertion of ot, 
although there is still a slight irregularity, the finite verb ér\eov 
corresponding to the adjective meAdyua. 

emi rh #retpor, i.e. after rounding the promontory of Mimas they 
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struck inwards across the mouth of the Hermaean bay for Phocaea, 101. 1. 
in order to keep as far as possible from the Athenians who were 
blockading Eresus. It is impossible to take émi in the sense of mapa 
(along). The further movement of the Peloponnesian fleet along 
the coast is clearly expressed in the words which follow, mapam\cv- 


4 , 
gaaytes Thy Kupaiar. 


mapardevoavres Tiv Kupaiav Sermvorovsvtar ev "Apyervoioas ris 101. 2. 
nmeipov, ev TH avturepas THs MuriAnyns. 

mepaovvra is an example of a reading which is unmeaning found 
in nearly every MS. We must restore demvorowivra from a single 
inferior MS. (E), which reads deumvorooivres, from the margin of a 
good MS. (Cass.), and from the Latin translation of Valla. 


Bovddpevor ExrrEGoat és THY edvpyvxwpiay Tas TOV TOEptwY vais. 102. 2. 
‘Wanting to sail into the open sea, and escape the enemies’ 
fleet ;’ exmAedoa ras vais is said like pndéva dxAov broyxepeiy, ii. 88 fin., 
bme£edOdvres Tovrous, iii. 34 med. 


kat tas pev ev ’ABUS@ éxxaidexa vais €dabov, mpoetpnuérns pvdrakjs TO 102. 2. 
$itio émitdw das adtav avaxds eLovow fy exmréwow, Tas Sé pera Tod 
Muddpov dpa ri &@ kariddvres Thy Siwgw €d0ds trorodpevor, od POdvover 
macat, GAN’ ai pev mAcious emt THs "IuBpov Kat Anpvov duepvyovr, réooapes 
8€ ray vedy ai dorara mA€ove'at KaTadapPdvoyrat mapa Tov *EXatodyra. 

TO Pirlo erimto = ois Pidos éemimdéovow. ‘Orders having been 
given to them’ (i.e. to the sixteen Peloponnesian ships) ‘ by their 
friends who were sailing up, to keep a sharp look out for the Athe- 
nians if they should try to sail out of the Hellespont.’ mpoeipy- 
pens pvdaxis really explains not why the Athenians escaped the 
notice of the sixteen ships, but why it is necessary for the writer 
to tell us that they did so. 

movoupévov, OF rovovpévov referring to Mindarus, must be substituted 
for the reading of the MSS. soovpevor, for it is clear that the 
Peloponnesians, and not the Athenians, are referred to. The 
anacoluthon, which disconnects zrorovpevor both with xariddvres and 
with ai mdeiovs, would be too violent even for Thucydides. 

mapa Tov ’EXaodvra, not with mAcovoa, which is to be taken closely 


102. 2. 


105. 2. 


105. 3. 


107. 2. 


108. 5. 
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with ai dorara, but to be explained by a confusion of rest and 
motion. Cp. note on vi. 57. 3. 


mp oi IleAorovynoi, 8a 15 Kparnoavtes ade@s GAOL GAAQV vad 
Sidkovtes, HpEavro péper tim Ghav araxrdrepor yeverbar, 

For &a 7é followed by a participle cp. note on i, 2.5. The 
words are to be taken with d:axovres, to which xparnoavres is sub- 
ordinate. For o¢aéy=éavrav, see note on vi. 76. 3. 


yrovtes 8€ of wepi rov OpaciBovdoy, Tas emt oior vais émexoucas, 
Travodpuevor THs emeLaywyns dn TOU Képws Kal emavactpéeartes, evOds Twv- 
avTé Te Kal Tpérovat, Kal Tas KaTa TO wuKAGav Toy IeAoTmovyncioy pepos 
btrohaBdvres memAavnpevas exomrdv te kai és pdBov tas mreioras dpayel 
xabicracay. 

enexovoas emi aio, t)* ‘having their place opposite to them.’ For 
the ordinary use with an accusative, but in the same sense, ep. i. 48 
med. 7d S€ dAdo adroit émeiyov. Or 2) ‘which were pressing upon 
them,’ cp. supra, ind mAnOous rev émxeyevov veav. The word is used 
in this sense by Herod. ix. 59, émeiyé re (scil. 6 "“ApraBagos) emi Aaxe- 
Saipovious Te kal Teyentas pouvovs. 


imoAaBdvres, See note on English text. 


éxAevoay S€ €v TovT@ kai oi TeAomovynaw ex tHs "ABvdev emi Tov 
*EXavoivra Kai Trav odetépwy vedv Tav aixpa\@ter doa joay tyeis eko- 
piaavro (ras 8€ Gas "EAaovowor xaréxavear) k.7A. 

The narrative of Thucydides is somewhat incomplete. We 
must suppose that the Athenians after the battle had sailed to 
Elaeus, which was their ally (c. 103 init.), and had there deposited 
the captured vessels. Thence they sailed to Sestos (c. 107 init.) 
and afterwards to Cyzicus: in their absence the Peloponnesians 
sailed to Elaeus and recovered those of their ships which the 
Elaeusians had not burned. 


poBovpevor ody avtov dit TodTo Td Epyov pimore Kal wept eas TL mapa- 
vounon, Kat GAda émiBdddovros avrod a épew ovk ndvvavro, €xBd\dover 
Tods poupods avrod €« Tis axpomdews. 

Thucydides leaves us to infer from the words which follow, 
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c. 109 init., that the expulsion was effected by the help of the 108. 5. 
Peloponnesians whom the Antandrians had introduced into their 
city (c. 108 init.). 


kal adixdpevos mparov és "Edecor buciay érouoaro rh Apréwd.. 109. x. 
Whether the sacrifice offered by Tissaphernes to Artemis was 
a matter of policy or of customary religious observance can only 
be conjectured. In either case it shows the influence which Hel- 
lenic ideas and practices gained over Persians who were brought 
into contact with them. A year or two later, as we learn from 
Xenophon, Tissaphernes took occasion to manifest his policy or 
his piety in a similar manner; Hell. i. 2. 6, Opdovdos dé pera radra 
amnyayev emt Oadatrray tiv orpatiay, as cis”Edecov mevooipevos. Tis- 
aaéepyns S€ aicOdpevos rodro Td émtxeipnua, oTpatiay Te ovveheye TmOAATY 


kal immeis anéoredde mapayyedAoy naow «is”Edecov Bonbeiv rh "Aprémd.. 





Two MSS. of Thucydides are preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, marked respectively 47 and 48 of the Canonici 
collection (Codices Graeci), the first of the fifteenth, the 
second of the fourteenth century. The latter, which is the 
better as well as the older, is much corrected, and, as far 
as I can judge from a collation of the first book, has many 
mistakes, misspellings, transpositions of words, and other 
inferior readings, but no signs of peculiar or original ones. 
It contains also Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ treatise [epi 
Tév Oovkvdidov idiopdrwv, and the latter part of the Life of 
Thucydides ascribed to Marcellinus. - 


PNDEX TO..THE” NOTES... 1. 


A. 


Abstract for concrete, p. 498, 533. 

Accusative, absolute, or remote ac- 
cusative, 63, 65, 191, 349, 497; 
due to anacoluthon, 90, 187, 349; 
cognate, 124, 288-289, 305, 351, 
474; after neuter verbs, 210, 377, 
533; with infinitive referring to 
the subject of the main verb, 343; 
accusativus pendens, 38, 109, 136, 
178, 257; of reference, or remote 
accusative, 134, 209, 347-348, 391, 
416, 452, 470, 514-515,°516; after 
Seic Par, 308; with ws, 500. 

Achaea, its relations to the Athe- 
nian empire, 71. 

Adjective, peculiar position of, 141, 
164, 450. 

fEginetan standard, 202. 

Elian, 369. 

Eschines, cited, 49, 296. 

fEschylus, on the number of the 
Athenian ships at Salamis, 56; 
cited, Ag., 15, 289; Choeph., 11; 
Eum., 194; Pers., 454. 

Agathias, 147-148, 187. 

Alcaeus, 454. 

Alcibiades, 129, 310, 317-318, 349, 

- 350, 353, 373, 396, 467, 513. 

Alciphron, 431. 

Allies of Athens, 24, 57-58, 84, 185- 
186, 295, 301, 390, 421-422, 438, 
471, 489-490, 498. See Tribute. 

Alternative clauses, obscurely ex- 
pressed, 19; apparent but not 
real alternatives, 75, 504. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 49. 

Anacoluthon, 12, 22, 29, 38, 55, 63, 
79; 90, 94, 100, 108, 116, 187, 195, 
227, 240, 241, 244, 251, 256, 260, 
262, 271, 349, 359, 364, 420, 475, 
479, 508, 511, 533- 

Andocides, 296, 358, 371, 372 ff, 
395; Pseudo-Andocides, 296. 

Androtion, 161. 


Antiochus of Syracuse, 341, 343. 

Antiphon, 58, 227, 361, 464, 501— 
502. 

Antithesis, 37, 75, 81, 93, 123, 128, 
178, 198, 209, 270, 288, 338. 

Aorist, the historical tense, 276 ; 
used in future perfect sense, 296; 
in pluperfect sense, 133, 398; 
aorist and present, 228, 300, 305, 
362, 488; aorist and imperfect, 
400-401; aorist and pluperfect, 
435; infinitive, ‘used for’ future, 
230; participle, not indicating 
time prior to that of the main 
verb, 67, 115, 191, 249, 276, 348, 
355- 

Aposiopesis, 174, 233, 345. 

Appian, 227, 464. 

Apposition, 38, 83, 91, 107, 164. 

Archelaus, king of Thrace, 141. 

Archons, entered office on first of 
Hecatombaeon, 85. 

Argives, their character, 305, 315; 
ancient supremacy of Argos, 320. 

Argos, the Amphilochian, 6; topo- 

aphy of,221. 

Aristides (Rhetor), 296. 

Aristophanes, cited, Acharn., 77, 
96, 99, 102, 130,259, 505; Knights, 
7, 98, 133, 178, 226, 240, 245, 
246, 247, 293, 428, 505, 526-527; 
Clouds, 7, 245, 293, 395, 505; 
Wasps, 283, 372, 502, 505; Peace, 
82, 94, 122, 133, 237, 246, 259, 
293, 305, 415, 505; Birds, 65, 101, 
188, 278, 284, 340, 344, 349, 357, 
423, 506; Lysistr., 67, 316, 326, 
420; Thesmoph., 482, 506; Frogs, 
349, 421, 506, 524, 529; Frag- 
ments, 27, 49, 240; reckons Pelo- 
ponnesian war from B.C. 432, 98. 

Aristotle, cited, 100, 524; Nic. Eth., 
108, 173, 272, 502; Polit., 8, 20, 
60, 156, 205, 263, 500, 528, 5295 
Rhet., 3, 214, 372; dvepov Oécets, 
159. . 
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Army, Athenian, 96, 99, 218, 228, 
283, 485, 527. 

Arnold, 86, 113, 117, 127, 136, 163, 
166, 189, 190, 193, 202, 207, 229, 
234, 264, 307, 332, 346, 369, 377, 
395, 399 ff., 402, 405, 417, 418, 
436, 437, 482, 484, 486, 501, 511, 
526, 527, 531; on the genuineness 
of Thuc. ili. 84, 211; on Sphac- 
teria, 224 ff. 

Arrangement of the narrative of 
Thucydides, 68, 70, 71, 87, 167, 
265, 359, 376-377, 398, 492. 

Article, used as demonstrative pro- 
noun, 67, 167, 197, 243; with in- 
finitive, 111, 516, 517; with par- 
ticiple, apparently superfluous, 
205, 224, 242-243, 287, 289; 
presenting individuals under a 
general aspect, 243; omitted, 17, 
44-45, 73, 109, 196; omitted with 
the second of two substantives, 
126, 192, cp. 81; other uses, 66, 
164, 170, 383, 423, 433, 444, 475: 


479. 

Asyndeton, 47, 122, 177, 195, 200, 
231, 249-250, 395. 

Athenaeus, 206. 

Athenians, the growth of their 
empire, 105; union of, with the 
Lacedaemonians against Hellas, 
237,301; their marine supremacy, 
316; persistence in sieges, 338; 
character of their empire, 390; 
their camp. at Syracuse, 436; 
their power compared with the 
Syracusan, 420, 4373 contrasted 
with the Lacedaemonians, 526 ; 
their constitution after the fall 
of the 400, 527 ff. 

Athletes, 161, 280. 

Attraction, 2, 127, 257. 


B. 
Bast, Commentatio Palzeographica, 


9. 
Bauer, 434, 499. 
Bekker, Anecdota, 58. 


Bekker, 162, 211, 287, 331, 342, 
386, 394, 419, 482, 493, 509, 514, 


521, 525, 526. 
Bergk, 521. 


Boccaccio, 151 ff. 
Boeckh, 49, 85, 88, 89, 95, 250, 282- 
283, 369, 421, 503. 


INDE A dg, 


Bohme, 81, 93, 487, 532. 

Bottia, Bottizea, 132, 142. 
Brasidas, 268, 269. 

Burke, quoted, 54, 62, 108, 183, 185. 


c 


Calendar, Greek, 85 ff., 101; Julian 
and Gregorian, 89; tricks played 
with the calendar by the Argives, 


315. 

Callisthenes, 494. 

Campbell, 72, 83. 

Campe, 319. 

Cantacuzenus, 147. 

Carapanos, 215. 

Carnea, 324. 

Changes in the Greek coast, 187, 
221, 226. 

Chronology, 69, 87 ff., 129, 299- 
300, 302. 

C. I. A. (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum), 88, 282-283, 297, 298, 
370, 521. 

Cicero, cited, 163, 407, 458. 

C. I. G. (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum), 50, 70, 282, 328. 

City, name of a, used for its terri- 
tory, 238. 

Classen, I0, 19, 29, 31, 38, 46, 47, 
64, 81, 86, 121, 127, 128, 135, 138, 
166, 173, 211, 224, 228, 236, 238, 
242, 277, 288, 290, 298, 306, 308, 
312, 313, 318, 366, 377, 382, 383, 
384, 391, 415, 417, 434, 438, 442, 
452, 453, 458, 471, 476, 482, 486, 
488, 511, 515, 531. 

Cleandridas, father of Gylippus, 404. 

Cleon, 292-293. 

Cobet, 49, 286. 

Comparative, peculiar uses of, 60, 
61, 74, 93, 107-108, 114, 210, 241, 
253, 250, 276, 388, 390-391, 444— 
445, 476. 

Conciseness, giving rise to irregu- 
larity, 40, 42, 109. 

Confusion, of general and parti- 
cular, 17, 52, 109, 192, Cp. 327; of 
rest and motion, 241, 355, 533- 
534; confused expression, more 
common in Thucydides than 
feebleness of construction, 125. 

Conjectural emendations, remarks 
on, 5, 12, 45, 46, 47, 49, 66, 68 ff., 
87, 99, 100, 129, 137, 140, 162, 
169, 174, 175, 178, 180, 192, 215, 
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231, 236, 241,.250, 2.52, 258, 263, 
282, 286, 287, 298, 397, 308, 317, 
318, 319, 342, 351, 353, 366, 368, 
381, 393, 394, 406, 414, 423, 431, 
432, 433, 434, 478, 480, 486, 489, 


490, 511, 514, 515, 532, 5333 
emendations confirmed by a new 
MS., 439, 493. 


Construction, harsh constructions 
more common in Thucydides 

' than unusual meanings of words 
or phrases, 190; changed as the 
sentence proceeds, 187, 235, 251, 
318, 324, 344, 353, 365, 367, 384, 
385; weak constructions sup- 
ported, 194, 210, 244, 253, 433} 
words standing in a double con- 
struction, 2, 38, 249, 253, 287, 
322, 336, 385, 412, 428, 430, 431, 
433, 519; the nearer and more 
natural to be preferred, 337. 

Corcyra, topography of, 204. 

Corcyraeans, apply to the oracle of 
Dodona, 215. 

Corinth, Isthmus of, its topography, 
246-247. 

Cratippus, 462. 

Critias, 520. 

Curtius (Quintus), 468. 

Curtius (E.), 494, . 


D. 

Darwin, 215. 

Dascon, 380. 

Dative, of accompaniment, 126- 
127; of cause or reason, 142, 174, 
202, 208, 269-270, 364; of cir- 
cumstance, 364, 367, 387; ethic, 
or ‘commodi et incommodi,’ 
160, 201, 218, 231, 514; instru- 
mental, 30, 142, 194, 202, 269- 
270; of manner, 210, 358; of 
measure, 192; of reference or 
relation, 56, 116, 231, 238, 253, 
262, 271, 388, 499, 526; due to 
anacoluthon, 479; due to paral- 
lelism, 131; two datives parallel 
but in different constructions, 54, 
107; with adjectives, 168; with 
idea of ‘fighting,’ 142, 277; with 
xivOvveve, 366; with peréexewv, 98 ; 
with maredoat, 25. 

Demes, 99. , 

Demonstrative pronoun, referring 
to a distant or obscure subject, 21, 
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61, 74, 78, 118, 136, 235; 270, 289, 
317, 322, 338, 365, 389, 394, 398, 
435; neuter referring to mascu- 
line or feminine substantive, 115 ; 
as subject, attracted into gender 
of predicate, 164. 

Demosthenes, cited, in Boeot., 428 ; 
De Cor., 260, 335 ; Olynth., 34, 
157, 430; in Steph., A., 424; 
spurious Funeral Oration, 103. - 

Demosthenes, death of, 458. 

Didot, 399. 

Difficulties in the narrative of 
Thucydides, 80, 85 ff., 117, 128, 
139, 168-169, 172, 200, 203, 205 ff., 

_ 219, 222, 223, 231-232, 305, 306, 
309, 317, 319, 329-330, 344, 378- 
379; 403; 413, 429, 441, 471, 473- 
474; 475; 495) 530-531, 534-535. 

Digressions, in the history of Thucy- 
dides, 208. 

Dindorf, 440. © 

Diodorus, cited, 46, 66, 68, 69, 70, 
87, 145, 205, 206, 223, 263, 265, 
380, 404, 407, 435, 455, 458, 530. 

Diogenes Laertius, 369. 

Dion Cassius, 382-383, 464. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 211- 
212, 447, 448, 461-462, 498. 


’ Direct narration substituted for 


oblique, 318. 
Dittography, 111, 140, 183, 500. 
Dobree, 306, 489, 492. 
‘Dolphins,’ 427-428. 
Dorieus, 161. 
Drachma, Corinthian, A<ginetan, 
201-202. 
Dress of early Hellenes, 7, 8. 
Dukas, 503. 
Duker, 522. 


E. 


Earthquakes, 91, 215. 

East wind, in Greece, 172. 

Eclipses, 88, 

Eion, 229. 

Elis, 101. : 

Elliptical constructions, 324, 345, 
449, 494, 515. 


Elmsley, 499. <a 
Ennea Hodoi, colonization of, 70; 


destruction of, 66. 

Epexegesis, 82, 102, 122, 124, 158, 
177, 181, 189, 195, 208, 337, 364, 
395- 
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Ephorus, 66. 

Eruption of Mount Etna, 223. 

Eupolis, 133. 

Euripides, cited, Alcest., 490, 523; 
Bacch., 126-127; El., 336, 467; 
Hec., 490; Iph. in Aul., 450; 
Med., 177, 443; Orest., 27, 418, 
490; Phrixus, 454; Rhes., 245, 
490; Troad., 508. 

Euryelus, the, 429. 


F. 


Feminine, adverbial use of, 430-431. 

Festivals, cause of delay at Sparta, 
228; set aside or feigned by the 
Argives, 315. 

Force of words, lost as the sentence 
proceeds, 1, 120, 126, 180, 181, 
198, 313, 347. ; 

Four Hundred, revolution of the, 
499, 501, 518-519, 527, 

Frick, 78, Essay on Inscriptions, 
Ixxv. 

Future, force of, 91, 198, 230, 281, 
331, 334, 454- 


G. 


Galen, cited, 116, 146. 

Geminus, 88. 

Genitive, of cause or reason, 322- 
323; partitive, 101, 177,255, 437; 
of the object, 108; of place, 329; 
of price, 94 of reference, rela- 
tion, or respect, 55, 59, 83, 127, 
187, 216, 337, 433; of the sub- 
ject, 414; due to anacoluthon, 
94; explanatory, 428; after com- 
parative, 210; after verbal sub- 
stantive, 166; after weiOeoOa, 450; 
after £uv-, 177, 417; other uses, 
114, 209, 269, 294, 361, 526, 530. 

Genitive, absolute, referring to the 
subject of the main verb, 132, 
CP. 344, 432, 439; leaving par- 
ticiple to be supplied, 207, 364- 
365 ; leaving subject to be sup- 
plied, 275, 483 ; impersonal, 483. 

Genuineness of Thuc. iv. 84, 211 ff.; 
of Thuc. viii, 461 ff. 

Geography of Thucydides, pp. 
Ixxix—lxxxiv. 

Gibbon, 78, 147 ff. ; 

Glosses, 35, 41, 47, 79, 112, 159, 
180, 212, 379, 384, 405, 408, 430, 
459; 497, 500. 
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Goethe, quoted, 54. 

Giller, 29, 190. 

Gorgias, 103. 

Graser, 359, 425, 428. 

Graves, 241. 

Grote, 24, 48, 100, 133, 137-138, 
146, 200, 252, 265, 268, 277, 304, 
306, 311, 315, 320, 322, 369, 377, 
397, 399 ff, 403, 410 ff, 414-415, 
465, 471, 494, 518, 527. 

H. 

Haacke, 46, 394, 490, 504, 532. 

Hagnon, 290. 

Harpocration, 49, 96. 

Hartung, 13, 56. 

Harvest, time of the, 86, - 

Hecatombaeon, date of, 85, 89. 

Heilmann, 250. 

Hellenica, 215. 

Helots, massacre of, 265. 

Heraclides Ponticus, 206. 

Herbst, 31, 277, 279, 280, 529. 

Hermae, Mutilation of, and viola- 
tion of the Mysteries, 372 ff. 

Hermann, 41, 279, 343, 383, 468, 
487, 522. 

Herodotus, on the Pelasgians, 6; 
on the votes of the Spartan 
kings, 26; on the alliance be- 
tween Plataea and Athens, 200 ; 
on the number of the Athenian 
ships at Salamis, 56; on the 
earthquake at Delos, 91; cited, 
II, 13, 14, 23, 43, 70, 78, 80, 81, 
166, 194, 202, 228, 251, 252, 318, 
320, 342-343, 353, 397, 439 451, 
465, 467, 476, 478, 522-523, 534. 

Hesychius, 49, 58, 328, 384, 468. 

Hieramenes, 495. 

Hippias and Hipparchus, 368-369. 

Hippocrates, 144-145, 382. 

Holm, 408, 429, 456. 

Homer, quoted, 12, 29, 62, 166, 220, 
380-381, 452; referred to by 
Thucydides, 18, 20. 

Homeric hymns,why called rpooijua, 
219 ff.; text of them as quoted 
by Thucydides, 220. 

Hultsch, 202. 

Hume, quoted, 82. : 

Hyperbaton, 63, 324, 340, 434, 479. 

Hyperbolus, 505-506. 

Hyperides, 103, 109. 
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Ideler, 88, 89. 

Imperfect, 270 ; imperfect and per- 
fect, 309; ‘for pluperfect,’ 314, 
424, 470. ; 

Indicative, in protasi instead of op- 
tative, 162; in apodosi instead of 
optative and ay, 257; introduced 
into oblique narration, 482, 507. 

Infinitive, government of, 15-16, 25, 
35, 36, 44, 62, 73, 93, 102, 125, 
158, 179, 195, 207, 211, 262, 267, 
275, 310, 314, 315, 326, 335, 346- 
347, 363, 387-388, 392, 401, 472, 
486; with article, 111 ; with article 
in genitive, 322-323; ‘for im- 
perative’ (?), 288, 363 ; ofpurpose, 
244; in relative clause of oblique 
narration, 432; after dr, 311. 

Inscriptions, 100, 215; tribute lists, 
49, 330; sepulchral, 50-51, 70,282- 
283 ; votive, 78, 370; financial, 88, 
95 ; treaties, 311 ff., 328 ; decrees, 
472, 521; restoration of them, 
89. See Essay on Inscriptions, 
ix—lxxviii. 

Inversion, of logical order, 370. 

Ionians, 97. 

Irony, 75, 203, 255, 294, 357, 386, 
391, 526. 

_Isocrates, cited, 46, 190, 191, 202, 


263, 310, 375, 383, 396, 397, 498. 
Isthmian games, time of, 468. 


J. 

Jebb, 103, 374. 

Jelf, 111, 126, 134, 139, 167, 177, 
237, 500. 

Justin, 458. 


Kennedy, 241. 

Kirchhoff, 95, 282, 285, 311, 330, 521. 

Kohler, 49, 295, 296, 297, 298, 330. 

Krause, 468. 

Kriiger, 16, 46, 47, 68, 69, 87, 129, 
162, 233, 385, 438, 454, 463, 464, 


467, 481, 494, 512. 
Kumanudes, 370. 


L. 


Lacedaemonians, their dress, 8 ; 
kings, 26,' 319; character, 69, 
228, 253, 268, 296, 309; their 
navy, 90, 234, 296; their army, 
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320, 321-322; treaties with the 
Persians, 481, 495; contrasted 
with the Athenians, 526; appa- 
rently confused with Pelopon- 
nesians, 106. 

Leake, 221, 225, 226, 286. 

Leros, 475. 

Lindau, 476. 

Linwood, 433-434. 

Litotes, 61, 72, 200, 269. 

Littré, 146-147. 

Livy, 145, 169, 318, 346, 468. 

Lobeck, 266, 430-431. 

Locrians, 219. 

Lucian, 418, 464. 

Lucretius, 145. 

ee cited, 13, 96-97, 487, 514, 

20. 

Lyell, 215. 

Lysias, 103, 290, 490, 502, 519 ff., 
524, 527 ; Pseudo-Lysias, 374, 460. 


M. 


Macedonians, 141. 

Madvig, 47, 478, 486. 

Malea, 159-160, 161. 

‘ Marcellinus,’ 303, 461. 

Matthiae, 499. 

Mazzini, quoted, 54. 

Megara, history of, 263. 

Megarian exiles, 259. 

Meibomius, 478. 

Meineke, 240, 319, 428. 

Melos and Thera, 330, Essay on 
Inscriptions, xlvi. 

Messenians of Naupactus, 68, 223, 
439. 

Methymna, 156. 

Metics, 96. 

Meton, 87 ff. 

Meursius, 369. 

Middle, force of, 162, 467; future 
middle in passive sense, 381, 419. 

Milton, quoted, 321. 

Mitylené, topography of, 159-160. 

Mnemosyné, 384. 

Mommsen, A., 86, 88, 89. 

Month, intercalary, 87 ff.; civil 
and lunar, Iol. 

MSS., Cass. (H.), 413, 459, 5335 
Aug. (F.), 31, 204, 382, 418; Cl. 
(N.), 183, 204, 232, 282, 382, 
484, 509, 522, 524, 531; Ven. 
204, 232, 267, 459, 522, 525, 5313 
Laur. (C.), 41, 50, 116, 138, 140, 
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378, 522; C.(c.), 459, $14; F.(f.), 
459, 516; Pal. (E.), 381; It. (A.), 
175, 484; Vat. (B.), 16, 175, 353, 
408, 413, 418, 419, 420, 422, 424, 
425, 430, 432, 434, 439, 447, 450, 
454, 459, 473, 475, 480, 484, 486, 
492, 493, 495, 496, 497, 509, 510, 
513, 516, 522, §25, 526, 532; H. 
(h.), 340, 342, 349, 353, 371, 408, 
413, 418, 419, 420, 422, 423, 424, 
430, 434, 461; Reg. G. (g.), 11, 
175, 292; Gr. (K.), 292, 459, 5225 
I. (i.), 340, 446, 459; D. (d.), 459, 
509; E. (e.), 533; Lugd., 292, 393 
484, 500, 516; Vind. (I.), 461; 
Mosqu. (Q.), 488, 516; m. (G.), 
138, 382; Ar: (L.), 3313 Chr. 
(O.), 331; Parm. 204; M. (in 
British Museum), 337, 439, 493, 


497. 
Miiller, E., 88, 89. 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec., 341. 
Miiller-Striibing, 46, 99, 290. 
Munro, 145. 
Mure, 105. 
Mycenae, 16. 


N. 


Napier, quoted, 281. 

Naupactus, 68-69, 439. 

Naval tactics, 133,426, 427-428. 
Navy, the Peloponnesian, 90; the 
Athenian, 90, 100, 167 ff., 506. 
Negative, use of, 59, 288, 437, 445; 
485, 487; pleonastic, 203, 288, 
487; position of, 352, 372 ; omit- 
ted owing to confusion, 186, 452. 

Nepos, 310. 

Neuter, 216, 363. 

Neuter plural, used instead of sing- 
ular, 189, cp. I9I, 217; takes 
plural verb, 469. 

Neuter pronoun, referring to mas- 
culine or feminine substantive, 
186, 424. 

Newton and Hicks, 50, 95, 282; 
Newton, 328, 370. 

Nicephorus, 62. 

Nicias, character of, 240, 294, 346, 
357, 416, 453-454 ; death of, 458- 
459. 

Niebuhr, 341. 

Nominative ‘absolute,’ or ‘nomin- 
ativus pendens,’ 23, 190, 229, 
245, 269, 394; due to change 
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from preceding construction, 91, 
116, 121, 251, 276, 309; 376, 490. 
Numerals, how written in MSS., 
45, 69. ‘ 
Numerical errors in MSS. of Thu- 
cydides, 46-47, 232, 252, 531. 


O. 


Octaeteris, 88-89. 

Oligarchical party at Athens, 374- 
375, 395, 489-490, 518, 519. 

Oligarchy, in early times, 20. 

Optative, deliberative, 235; in 
protasi, instead of indicative, 73, 
107; iterative or indefinite opta- 
tive of past time, 92, 140, 214, 
448, 452, 499; optative and sub- 
junctive in parallel clauses, 235, 
47; 

Oracles, 30, 121, 215, 217, 278, 295. 

Order of words, peculiar, 159, 160, 
201, 207, 233, 299; 347- 

Ovid, 145. 


P; 

Paches, 187. 

Palmer, 480, 493. 

‘Parallel passages,’ fallacy of, 233- 
234, 476. 

Parallelism of dissimilar construc- 
tions, I, 2, 14 ff., 27, 30, 51, 54, 
94, 107, 156, 181%, 184, 242, 250, 
251, 265, 299, 355, 363, 364, 372, 
380, 419, 457; parallelism con- 
cealing flaws in expression, 112, 
335 ; leading to irregularity, 131. 

Parenthesis, 47, 235, 239; 394; 395, 
492, 503, 508 

Paronomasia, 236. 

Parthenon, the, 95. 

Participle, emphatic, 26, 75, 239, 
274, 327, 350, 351; parallel to a 
finite verb, 14-15, 101, 207, 241, 
267,416,419, 503, 525, Cp.493; toa. 
relative clause, 27 ; one participle 
subordinate to another, 189, 355, 
389, 457; participle apparently 
taking the place of an infinitive, 
3, 257, 342, 534; with substantive, 
in unusual position, 31 ff., 64; 
agreeing with the principal of 
two substantives, 497 ; participle 
of substantive verb to be sup- 
plied, 116, 165, 239, 479. 
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Party-feeling in Hellas, 
changes of, 156, 375. 

Past tenses, peculiar uses of, 17, 36, 
97, 122-123, 165, 198, 199; 296. 

Pausanias, cited, 66, 68, 78, 99, 161, 
206, 225, 397, 458. 

Pay, of sailors, 344; of senators, 


rapid 


503. 

‘Peace of Cimon,’ 465, 494. 

Pelasgians, 6. 

Peloponnesians, length of their in- 
vasions of Attica, 86; their army, 
262-263; their navy, 90, 278. 

People, name of a, put for their repre- 
sentatives, 397, 512, cp. 310, 516. 

Perdiccas, 413. 

Perfect tense, 169, 232, 316, 338, 
379: 

Pericles, funeral speech over those 
who fell at Samos, 103. 

Perioeci, 472. 

Persia, assists the Peloponnesians, 
174, 175. 

Phanodemus, 66. 

Pherecrates, 428. 

Philistus, 407, 435, 458. 

Phocians, the, 218. 

Phormio, 133. 

Photius, 49, 286. 

Phrynichus, 477, 491; assassina- 
tion of, 520-521. 

Phrynichus (Comic poet), 240. 

Pindar, cited, 11, 99, 219. 

Pisistratus, 368-369. 

Plague, 121, 143 ff.; at Constanti- 
nople, 147 ff.; at Florence, 151 ff. 

Plataea, 130, 190, 191, 194; date 
of attack upon, 85 ff. 

Plataeans, 438-439. 

Platner, 58. 

Plato, cited, Apol., 272; Crit., 13 ; 
Gorg., 141; Lach., 272; Legg.,43, 
180, 354, 394, 523 ; Menex., 103 ; 
Phaed., 499, 510; Phaedr., 214 ; 
Polit., 118; Prot., rrr, 183, 318, 
346, 361, 445; Rep., 94, 118, 135, 
183, 289, 355, 4533 Symp., 168, 
272, 310, 373; Theaet., 280, 353; 
Tim., 464. 

Pseudo-Plato, Alcib. i, 349; Hip- 
parch., 369. 

Pleonasm, 1, 38, 40, 57, I14, 120, 
162, 172, 257, 365, 393, 418, 500. 

Pliny, 225, 405, 407. 

Pluperfect, 285, 393, 522. 
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Plural, 392, 401, 507. 

Plutarch, cited, Lives, Alcib., 310, 
373-375, 3953 506, 520-521; Aris- 

tid., 194, 506; Cic., 431; Cim., 
66: ’ Lysand.,, 206, 298 ; Nic., 187, 
240, 404, 433, 458; 506, "524; i. 
Pericl., 103, 404; other works, 
217, 220, 286, 431 ; Pseudo-Plut., 
Dec. Rhet., 502. 

Pluygers, 49, 286, 384. 

Pollux, 58, 202. 

Polyaenus, 485. 

Polybius, 428, 431. 

Poppo, 2, 38, 41, 46, 82, 92, 106, 
113, 115, 134, 157, 165, 176, 177, 
178, I91, 196, 211, 230, 244, 288, 
307, 318, 349, 360, 363, 369, 413, 
415, 446, 447, 463, 485, 488, 509, 
510, 511, 512, 514, 517, 531, §32. 

Portus, 500, 

Possessive pronoun, used objec- 
tively, 35. 

Prepositions, use of, 127; in com- 
position, used to repeat a verb in 
a more emphatic form, 196, 311. 

Present tense, force of, 64, 71-72, 
470, 482; present- -imperfect par- 
ticiple, 119; used where future 
would be expected, 239; present 
and perfect, 309. 

Procopius, 147-148. 

Pronouns, different, used of the 
same person or thing, 184. See 
Demonstrative, Possessive, Rela- 
tive Pronoun. 

Ptolemy, 87. 

Pythian Games, their date, 285. 


R. 


Rawlinson, 78, 465. 

Redlich, 88, 89. 

Reiske, 393, 515. 

Relative pronoun, referring to ob- 
scure antecedent, 108, 136, 254, 
443, 444; singular, referring to 
plural antecedent, 91; masculine, 
referring to implied personal 
antecedent, 112, 235, 446; used 
with two shades of meaning, 1733 
referring to negative idea implied 
in preceding words, 281, 381; 
antecedent fused with relative, 
108, 113, 127, 257, 269; rela- 
tive with subjunctive, 418; used 
as demonstrative, 243; due to 
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anacoluthon, 514; other uses of, 
60, 79, 164, 336, 390. 

Repetition, of a word, 18, 307, 501, 
504; of an idea, 20, 92, 116-117, 
126, 142, 165, 362, 379, 393; of 
a word in a different sense, 74, 
165, 453; of a clause in a new 
form, 162; repetition of letters 
or words a cause of corruption 
in MSS., 111, 140, 183, 279, 342, 
500. 

Resumption, I, 19, 20, 37, 92, 97, 
114, 124, 139, 200, 208, 243, 250, 
262, 289-290, 300, 365, 388, 424, 
446, 495, 530. 

Revolutions, in Hellas contempo- 
rary with Thucydides, 205. 

Rhetoric of Thucydides, 432, 437. 
See Speeches. 

Rider (Old English comedy), 112- 
113. 


S. 


Schaefer, 367. 

Scholia, on Thucydides, 29, 112, 
212, 294, 353, 384, 430, 440, 511- 
512; on Atschines, 70; on Aris- 
tides (Rhetor.), 296; on Aristo- 
phanes, 427; on Pindar, 468. 

Schémann, 96. 

Schone, 313. 

Sentences, attempt to express two 
in one, 164, 199, 288, 291, 333, 
421. 

Shakespeare, quoted, 38, 54, 163. 

Sheppard and Evans, 138. 

Shilleto, 34, 36, 38. 

Sicily, 341. 

Simonides, 372. 

Singular verb with plural substan- 
tive, 177. 

Socrates, at Delium, 272. 


Sophocles, cited, Aj., 11, 194, 301, 


476; Ant., 1843 EL., 11, 180, 194; 
0..C, 260 ; O..T., a7, 134, 323, 
454; Phil, 18, 158, 245, 523; 
Trach., 11, 245. 

Southey, Life of Nelson, quoted, 
117. 

Spartans, 291 ; their character, 266; 
Spartans and Helots, 265. 

Speeches, refer to previous speeches, 
61, 181, 197, 391, cp. 384; antici- 
pate later events, 83,125, 332, 354, 
365, Cp. 413, 432; one speech 


may sum up many others, 103; 
funeral orations, 103; appro- 
priate or inappropriate expres- 
sions in the speeches of Thucy- 
dides, 104-105, 361, 366, 391; 
rhetorical inconsistencies, 113, 
164-165, 356, 362, 392, 4533 per- 
sonification in, 184; Thucydides 
introduces his own reflections 
into them, 352, 354. 

Sphacteria, topography of, 224 ff. 

Spring, meaning of, in Thucydides, 
85-86. 

p90 159, 180, 211, 308, 434, 476, 

Stater, 201-202. 

Stein, 78, 342. 

Stephanus Byzantinus, 48-49, 71, 


100, 376, 380, 407. 
oe 159, 225, 227, 259, 271, 
8 


Subject of verb, supplied from the 


context, 3, 5, 8, 17, 65, 186, 192, 


205, 222, 230, 236, 257, 262, 337, 
348, 469, 493, 522; changed as 
the sentence proceeds, 23, 41, 171, 
189, 232, 266, 276, 314, 329, 331, 
387, 402, 431, 488. 

Subjunctive, after relative pro- 
noun, 418 ; alternating with op- 
tative, 448. 

Subordinate clanes expressed as 
if co-ordinate, 8, 39, 75, sae 449, 
494. 

Suetonius, 294. 

Suidas, 227, 238, 464, 468, 502, 510. 

Summer and winter, in Thucydides, 
32, 299, 300, 324. 


Syracusan expedition, 128; anti- 


cipations of, 239, 254, 294. 

Syracuse, topography of, 380, 399, 
402, 408, 435-436; siege of, 
399 ff., 402, 403, 404, 407, 408, 
409 ff, 427, 429, 441; parties in, 
433-434, 4593 vera: of the Athe- 
nians from, 455 ff. 
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Tacitus, 242, 318. 

Talent, gold and silver, 95-96; as 
measure of weight, 418. 

Tautology, or repetition, attempt 
to avoid, 91, 165, 184, 192, 314, 
336, 357, 446, 488, 
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Text of Thucydides, not affected 
by discovery of a fragmentary 
inscription, 313. 

Theognis, 12, 488-489. 

Theopompus, 461, 494, 502. 

Theramenes, character of, 523-524. 

Thespiae, 397. 

Thessaly, 100. 

Thirlwall, 265, 304, 309, 369. 

Thompson, 103. 

Thria or Thrio, 71. 

Thucydides, a sufferer in the 
plague, 145; does not pass moral 
judgments, 203, 501; date at 
which different parts of the His- 
tory -were written, 208, 223; 
vividness of his narrative due to 
testimony of eyewitnesses (?), 228 ; 
loss of Amphipolis and banish- 
ment, 303-304; his account of 
Sicily, 341 ; omits names of con- 
temporaries, 145, 375; not al- 
ways clear in description, 427 ; 
corrects himself, 167, 438; gen- 
uineness of iii. 84, 211 ff.; of 
Book viii, 461 ff..;. composition 
of the History, 462-463, 517. 

Thurii, 376. 

Timaeus, 458. 

Tissaphernes, his sacrifice to Arte- 
mis, 535. 

Transposition of words, 170. 
Treasury, public, of Athens, 95, 
Essay on Inscriptions, xlix ff. 
Treaties, 278, 294 ff., 301, 311 ff. 

324, 481, 495. : 

Tribute, of the Athenian allies, 250, 
296 ff.; imposed on Melos and 
Thera (?), 330; five per cent. duty 
substituted for it; 421, 422; im- 
posed by the Persian king (?), 465. 

Tribute-lists, 49, 296 ff., Essay on 
Inscriptions, xxix ff. 

Tripod, dedicated after the battle 
of Plataea, 78. 

Triremes, speed of, 138-139 ; con- 
struction of, 425; pay of, 477-478. 

Trophies, 260. 


U. 
Ullrich, 47, 298. 


VOL. II. 
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Unger, 88, 89. ae 
Unusual words or constructions, 
not a proof of spuriousness, 213. 


V. 


Valckenaer, 353. 

Valla, 250, 533. 

Variation, of construction, disguised 
by verbal similarity, 375 ; of style 
to suit the sense, 100. 

Virgil, 145, 318. 

Vischer, 529. 


W. 


War, Peloponnesian, the duration 
of, 298-299. 

biboniSs (Ancient Naval Tactics), 
138. 

Weakness, of construction, rare in 
Thucydides, 125 ; supported, 194, 
210, 244, 253, 433- 

Wilkins, 54. 

Wolf, 219-220. 

Women, character of,in the Funeral 
Oration, 113. 


X. 


Xenophon, Thuc. viii. ascribed to 
him, 461; cited, Anab., 139, 243,. 
371; Cyr., 13, 56, 97, 243, 467; 
Hell., 33, 77, 111, 161, 205, 252, 
315, 320, 332, 396, 397, 421, 468, 
477; 478, 481, 486, 495, 499, 501, 
502, 510, 519, 520, 523, 524, 525; 
528, 529, 530, 535; Mem., 59, 63, 
424, 463, 486; de Re Equest., 
499; de Rep. Lac. 320; Symp., 
404; Xenophon (?) de Rep. Ath., 
412. 


¥ 


Year, natural and artificial division 
of, 299-300; difference between 
the civil and natural, 86. 


be 


Zeugma, 328, 333, 392, 438, 449; 
cp. 386-387, 437. 


INDE Xo. 


adyos, p. 76. 

*ABawat, ai, 444. 

aidws and aicxivn, 62. 

aig Baver Oat, 55, 492. 

dxpaovros Tov airov, 86, 

akparos, 116. 

axpiBns, 248. 

dXioxerOa, 428. 

aXkn, 135. 

ava, 128, 415-416, 447. 

adda pnde, 181. 

@Xo 71, 83. 

G@obev, 27. 

dos, 27, 64, 72, 92, 95, 158, 161, 
301, 327, 454, 525. 

@ros, 99, 508. 

aos re, 383. 

dua, 336. 

duapraverOa, 198. 

dv, with aorist infin. (parallel to 
future infin.), 367; with future 
infin., 380; with imperative (?), 
443; with imperf. indic., 319; with 
participle, 214} optative with and 
without ay in parallel clauses, 
235-236; dv omitted, 371, 395, 
513-514; position of, 35. 

dvatpetr, 8. 

dvaioxvvros, 120. 

dvakhay, 418. 

avdxpovars, 426. 

dvappurreiy, 335. 

dvacr pop, 137. 

avéxety, 252. 

dvicrapa, 343. 

dyri, 269 ; in composition, 193, 392, 


Gytimados, 137. 

dvober, 263-264. 

agiwors, 208. 

agvykpsrntos, 525. 

arraipa, 330. 

drapxi, 353-354. 

dirs, 77, 131, 361, 384, 422 ; 


position, 240, 449. 
amo Tovrou, 241. 


in com- 


arodidva, 377. 

arokpinta, 318. 

amdéd\dAvao bat, 451. 

amropos, 242. 

aroowovy, 238. 

andoracis, 179. 

drooreihw, 342. 

dpa, in the sense of Gp’ ov, 56. 

apyupoddyor vijes, 250. 

dpern, 190, 50I—502. 

apr, 157. 

apxn, 528. 

apx7r, 305. 

"Agotpia ypdppata, 250-251. 

arparos, 245. 

abrdvopos, 185. 

airés, emphatic, 39, 130, 171, 256; 
268, 279, 300, 311, 315, 333, 356, 
369, 371, 402, 404, 424, 450, 452, 
510. 

In oblique cases, reference ob- 
scure, I10, 132, 185, 186, 221, 235, 
236, 314, 330, 337, 345) 348 427, 
444, 454, 468, 500, 512, 520; for 
oar, etc., 434, 446; avra=raira, 
383 ; in accusative, to be sup- 
plied after verb or ' participle, 270, 


409, 425; rd aird, reference ob- 


scure, 2 36. 
avrovd, 241, 512. 
apaviferOa, 481. 
apicrac@a, 165-166, 393. 
B. 
Baoirevs, 6 Bacireds, 488. 
BeAtiorot, 488. 
Boneiv, 280. 
Bovan, pay of, 503. 
Ry 
yap, reference obscure, 22, 48, 52, 
IOI, III, 120, 141, 156, 181, 229, 
251-252, 254, 261, 281, 300, 379, 
384, 449, 505 ; due to anacoluthon, 


55- 
yé, force of, 509-510, 518; repeated, 
264. . 


. = ay mn hn aie ol iad 
Seow ee ee ee 


— a 


IND .E.X.. 1. 


youn, 53. 
Tpaixn, 7, 100. 
A. 
darravay, active, 227. 
Samdvn, 174-175. 
d¢, 130, 258 ; answering to re, 16, 
18, 289, 455, 4573 cp. 389. 
& ody, 50, 510. 
dedievae and oBeicOa, 37. 
Seiv, ellipse of, III, 429. 
Serva rroveiv, moveigrat, 309-310. 
Sewdrns, 502. 
deio Bat, = deiv, 260. 
dexipepos, 303. 
dn, 248. 
d70ev, 199, 274. 
did, 61, III, 166, 274, 346, 479 ; in 
composition, 117, 352, 396, 519. 
61a meiovos, 76. 
diaBadrA@, 510. 
didBpoxo, 414. 
Starpetv, 302. 
Stavavpayeiv, 511. 
“emang 369. 
dvapopa, diabopos, 207. 


Oixar dd ocupBdror, 58. See pp. ° 


Ixxxv—Ixxxviii. 
Sixacody, 123. 
dixaiwpa, 388. 
Sixaiws, 443. 
Sixaiwors, 208. 
616, 280. 
8idAveOat, 180. 
Ooxeiy, 121, 127, 161-162, 513. 
Spapevor, 7d, 349. 
divacba, 61, 366. 


Svvaroi, oi, 497. 


E, 
eykAnpa, 42. 
ei with fut. indic. +9 526. 
ei kal, and kai ei, 237, 394, 499. 
eidos, 196, 518. 
eipouevn €kts, 3, 10. 
€x, 298, 315-316 ; in composition, 
261. 
€k Tov dpoiov, 165, 231. 
exBiBdlo, 334. : ; 
éxeivos, 334; used in resumptions, 


97. : 
exexetpia, 286. 
éxmrohepetv, 495. 
edevbepos, 185. 
éAreimret, 335-336. 
éuBorn and mpocBodn, 448. 


547 
€v, 127, 247, 439; in composition, 
100, 


€v Tois meEioroL, mporot, etc., 167— 
168. 

év TOUT, OI, 233. 

€v To. ive, 275. 

€v @, 104, 370-371, 396. 


évexa, 507, 523. 

évrés, 92. 

evruyxavor, 6, 245. 

e€arpety, 310. 

e€cipyeaOat, 95, 202. 

erdyer Oa, 162. 

émavdoragts, 179. 

émavaxwpeiy, 367. 

émavépxopat, 215. 

eel, p. 118. 

ere.On, 262. 

émelrivo, 464, 492. 

émeftevat, 63. 

éméxewy, 221, 534. 

emnpxovto, from €répxopat OF emdp- 
Xopat ?, 279. 

emi, 71, 137- 138, 255, 332, 418, 443, 
490, 508; in composition, 75, 
193, 2555 306-307, 419. 

emt Opaxns, 216, 

eg’ dmors, 503. 

emt mA€iov, 101. 

emt mreiorov, 3. 

éml modv, 226-227. 

éml rovrots, 51, 443. 

émtBdrat, 474, 496. 

emBovdever Oar, 208-209. 

emOaddootos, 221. 

emireixiots, emreixiopa, 82, 525. 

erarides, 425. 

épavos, Ill. 

epyor, 387. See Adyos and €pyor. 

és, 4, 64, 106, 124, 128, 211, 3503 in 
composition, 228. 

éow, 275. 

érat, 328. 

eUrropos, 489. 

evréAeta, 107. 

€podos, 402. 

epoppac@a, 367. 

éxewv, in a double sense, 328 ; = zape- 
xetv, 229. 


Z. 


nycioba, etc. = nyeioOar Sei, 111. 


70n, 3375 
iv, with optative, 182-183. 
iv kai, 182, 


Nn 2. 
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qv and ei, 158, 233. 
novxatw, 22 8, 306. 
row ye—if, 108. 


0; 


eds and Oeoi, 454. 
Onxn, 8, 120. 
1B 


tand o, pronunciation of, 121. 

idéa, 196. 

Sig, 432-433, 511. 

if tos, 170. 

iepds and 6avos, 119. 

iva, of motion to a place, 241. 

i@a kai, 166. 

igo-, 362. 

toos, 419. 

K. 

kabeCec Oat, 445. 

kabicracOa, 157, 286, 507. 

kai, emphatic, 1, 21, 22, 57, 64, 104, 
115, 124, 156, 162-163, 195, 200, 
207, 218, 230, 237, 271, 277, 317; 
337, 372, 388, 389, 391, 402, 417, 
424, 426, 442, 447, 450. 

kai to be taken with ei or jv, not 
with the word which it precedes, 
182, 394 ; with the whole clause, 
236, 389. 

kai =‘ also,’ 36, 63,.92, 104, 231, 233, 
237, 269, 277, 280, 287, 323, 3575 
375-376, 413, 442, 471, 473, 479; 


511 ; used inaccurately, 76, 126, 


181 ; correlative use, 36, I9I. 

kai, with antecedent not conse- 
quent, 104, 257, 450, 499; Cp. 291. 

kai in apodosi, 99.3; connecting 
equivalent expressions, 57, 60, 
172, 339, 416, 446; connecting 
words in different construction, 
136, see Parallelism, Index 1; 
connecting disparate ideas, 479. 

kai=‘and that,’ 259; used when 
a\)d would be expected, 274, 277. 

xai—kai, 78, 124, 190, 370, 382, 454, 
509 ; the second xai forgotten, 
214. 

kai—i, 378. 

kai—bé, 10, 437. 

kal ei and ¢i kal, 237. 

kat mv, 174. 

kal viv, 240. 

Kal tavu, 490-491. 

kai—ré, 10, 366, 503; in Homer, 12. 


kal s, 176, 451, 491, 493, 514. 
Kavos, Kevos, 173. 

Kaupos, 38, 107. 

kairot, 107, 126, 180. 

Kah@s, 7, 308, 347. 

Kara, 379 ; in composition, 196. 
kad” év, 451. 

ka? év éxacrov, 348, 448. 

xa” cov ei, 393- 

kataBon, 515. 

Kataytyvackw, 468. 
kata\apBave, 497. 

Katadveww, 423. 

Katayrikpv, 438. 

katackevatea Oat, 465. 
karaokevi), 17, 465. 

KatéX@, 397, 477, 531- 

kivduvos, kuduvevo, 26, 187, 392. 
koiXos, 458. 

Kon, 266. 

kowvevely, 467. 

Koo pely, 474. 

Kpive, 331. 

kukAos, the Athenian, 399 ff. 


A. 


AapBavew, 178, 191, 194-195. 

Any, 325-326. 

Adyos, 185, 437-438, 464, 517. 

Adyos and épyov, 186, 261, 349, 487, 
507. 

Avmnpds, used as a substantive, 486. 


M. 

paduora, 20-21. 

paddor, 78, 117, 197, 208, 256, 329, 
452, 504 ; omitted, 172, 395, 413. 

pGdAov 7) ov, 177. 

pavtis, 463-464. 

pedro, péAAnots, 165. 

pev, out of place, 222; swith, the 
moreemphatic of two clauses, 110, 

277, 281 ; with the less emphatic, 
(347+ 

pev and 6, 121, 329, 414 5 peéev 
answered by ré or kai, 129. 

pev our, 122. 

pevrot, 78, 261, 512. 

pepos, I 

pepos Tt, 423. 

perd, 308 ; in composition, 393. 

peraBodrn and perdoragts, 115. 

perahapBavery, 352, 393. 


perarroueio Oat, 118. 


EN DE X. Ti. 


pETEXEWY, 62, 3 3; with dative, 98. 
HEXPL, 140, 28 5- 
Hi}, 63, 72; 1355 271, 371, 404, se 


N. 


vavotabpor, 160, 367. 
veodap@dets, 307. 

vonitw, 459. 

viv, 125; =r @), 439. 


oO. 
oikeiv, 388. 
oixeiv és, 106. 
oiknots, 394. 
oixomeda, 270. 
OXtyos, 452. 
Gpowos, 197, 517-518. 
dpuoworeAevtov, 279, 344, 440. 
dpoias, 291. 
dpos, 186, 317, 381, 382, 406, 438, 
453. 
Sma, 522. 
Oras Gv, 412. 
épay, construction of, with participle, 
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opyn, 511-512. 

6p0as, 135. 

dppac bat, 469. 

6a a pt, 234. 

6cov, 418, 421. 

éoris, in indirect statement, 195, 
501 ; in indirect question, 240; 
referring to a definite antecedent, 
167; causal, 522-523; for ds, 


ovd€, 39, 140, 249, 389, 444. 
ovdé—ovdé, 139. 
ovde ydp, 414. 
ovk Ehaaoor, 239, 443. 
ovx Haocor, 322. 
ovx dpoiws, 76. 
otre—ré, 428. 
ovros, reference obscure, 21. See 
Demonstrative pronoun, Index I. 
oUT@, 222, 284. 
Bydos, 474-475. 
II. 
mabos =‘ passion,’ 214. 
mar, 463, 490, 515. 
mapa, 187, 279, 364, 371, 477-478, 
488; in composition, 298, 323- 
mapaBatyec Oat, used inaccurately, 184. 
mapahapBavew, 253. 
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mapappiyyvupt, 323. 
mapaokevater Gai, 93, 465. 
mapaepety, 298. 

mapodos, 76-77, 216. 
mas Ts, 441. 

watpta, Ta, 328. 

matptkal Baowdetat, 20. 


méhayos, 160, 


epi, 57> 74, 75, 127, 361 ; , in com- 


position, 161. 

meptylyver Oat, 333, 344-345. 

mepteivat, 136, 

Tepticracba, 228. 

meptopao Bat, 305-300. 

Teptovaia, 335. 

mepuTdeiv, 239, 480. 

meptaronot, 96. 

Tepiroeverv, 130. 

motevoat, with double construction, 
25. 

matés, 180, 468. 

meious, 171, 323 3 Ta mAElw@, 60, 105. 

mAotov, 412 ; mola pakpa, 21. 

mods, 158. 

Toe, 232. 

moveiaOat, 52, 58, 251, 372. 

modepety and rrodepobr, 237. 

modtreia, idea of, anticipated by 
Thucydides, 529-530. 

mo\Xdkis, 94. 

movnpia, 489. 

mov, 476. 

mov, 192, 333; 420; 433, 442. 

mperBeverOa, 517. 

mpeaBuraro, 96. 

mp6, 307, 308 ; in composition, 210, 
218, 247, 532. 

mpod.ddvat, 343. 

mpoOupeioba, 230. 

Tpoxdnrely, 255, 437. 

mpds, 113, 182, 273, 390-391, 508; 
in composition, 181, 229, 360, 
464, 469, 482, 499. 

mpooyiyverOat, 135. 

mpoonpxovro, from mpocépyoua or 
mpocdpxopat ?, 279-280, 

mpootéevat, 249. 

mpookerropuat, 499. 

Tpoorenrev, 221-222. 

mpooriOévat, 210. 

mpooridecOa, 106. 

mporOevat, 210. 

mpotider Oat, 110, 512. 

mpocaats, 248, 414-415. 

mpopepev, 65. 
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mpatoyv apyxev, apxyedOa, 120-121. 
mpa@rtos, 266, 513. 


Pe 
paov, 209. 
2. 

okoTa, 498. 

orévdew = orevderOat, 273. 

omevoe, 292. 

orovéai, without the article, 44-45. 

orépecOa, 276. 

otpatnyol, 45. 

ovyyeveis, 291. 

ovykXeio, 501. 

ovyxopev, 309. 

oupBorarat dika, 58. See pp. Ixxxv— 
Ixxxviii. 

TUppAXtKds, 467. 

TUMBAXOS, 344. 

ovppopo, 271. 

ovv, in composition, 64, 109, 112, 
449, 463, 474, 487. 

ouvex@s, 371. 

ovvoukiterv, 157. 

odpayis, 77. 

chav, cpict, etc., 175, 244, 313-314, 
322, 367, 376, 384-385, 418, 434, 
487, 494. 

gXoAN, 289-290. 

cappocvrn, in political sense, 498. 

capper, 194, 196. 


T. 

rapoos, 428. 

tattecbat, 202. 

ré, in Homer, 12; use of, relic of 
the eipouern Aefts, 3; emphatic, 
183; connects participle with 
finite verb, 14. See Participle, 
Index I. 

re, out of place, 9, 13, 14, 16, 94, 
98 (?), 199, 229, 240-241, 264, 266— 
267, 288, 306, 317, 377, 4723 con- 
nected by sound only with kai 
following, 13, 79, 302-303, 417, 
470} with no xai following, 366 ; 
‘goes with the whole sentence,’ 
16, 98, 334-335, 4553 followed 
by de, 16, 18, 289, 455, 457; by 


dpa 6€, 389; _by pévrot, 217; 
answering to pep, 129. 

ré= ‘too,’ II, 14, 176, 303, 366, 
503 5 in apodosi, 175. 

Té—xai, 13 ff, 99, IOQ-I10, 164, 
192, 243, 264, 265, 266, 267, 294, 
308, 315, 317, 336, 353, 366, 368, 
408, 442, 455, 458, 472, 489, 509. 

Té—té, 243, 432, 486. 

Teixos, 260. 

TEeTTLYyES, 7. 

ti, 436. 

Ti avtay, 185. 

Tovodros, 173, 179, 439; 441, 459, 518. 

Témos, 3 

tore, 66, 193, 406, 457, 496. 

TOTeE ty 294. 

TpiBeww, 434. 

Tpdémos, 247, 3608. 


Tuyxavery, 53- 
Tuxn, connected with rd Oetov, 336. 


¥. 


imnpecia, 83, 359. 
im, 428, 452; in composition, 133, 


431. 
tmdAourros, 444. 
tpatpeiv, 175. 
®, 
épec Oat, 122. 
pvxrot modeptot, 140. 
guyds, 347. 


gryn, 498. 
guhn and gvAakn, confused — in 


MSS., 522. 
xX. 
xetporéexvns, 382-383. 
XPnTpoddyot, 90, 464. 
v. 
pevderOa, 352. 
yidovy, 222. 


a2. 
@s eimeiv, 440. 


aore, pleonastic, 31; expressing. 
purpose, 108 ; inaccurately used, | 


116, 267-268, 459; cp. 291. 
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CORRIGENDA. Voz. I. 


Page 65, line 6, for Athenians read Corinthians. 


66, 
98, 
1035 
103, 


112, 
113, 
130, 
140, 
160, 
173, 
181, 


” 


15, for Citinium read Cytinium. 
13, for brought in the harvest read brought in corn. 
25, for was read were. ] 
32, for these treasures read this treasure :—i.e. the gold taken 
from the statue of the Goddess. 
10, for Theopompus read Cleopompus. | 
5, marg., dele 29. 
14, for destroyed read plundered. 
16, for the tribute read tribute; so p. 179, 1. 34; p. 295, 1. 13. 
22, dele had. 
3, for Nericum read Nericus. 
26, for six ascending each of the two towers read six ascending 
the wall and proceeding towards each of the two towers. 


190, note®, for vi read iv. 
234, line 4, marg., for Sicilian read Italian. 


241, 
244, 


267, 
271, 


eu: 


349, 


” 


” 


” 


” 


28, before Peloponnesians insert other. 

5, marg., for between the Acarnanians and Amphilochians 
read of the Acarnanians and Amphilochians with the 
Ambraciots. 


note >, for 76 ré read 76 Te. 
line 12, before in the rear insert on the high ground. 


11, for Aesymé read Oesymé. 
11, for Brycinniae read Bricinniae. 


343, note », for 2g fin. read 30 fin. 


348, 
352, 
377; 
438, 


” 


” 


note », for Exdrepa read éxarépg. 
line 33, for Diathus read Daithus. 


5, for Oenianians read Aenianians. 
34, marg., insert 41. 


519, note °, for £48,000 read £489,000. 
527, note °, for vi read vii. 
538, line 12, marg., for was read were. 


552, 
567, 
578, 
59°, 
607, 


32, Marg., insert 5; p. 533, 1. 19, marg., dele 5. 
26, dele or. 
6, for Iasus read Ialysus. 
19, for came read come. 
35, for crews read crew. 


41199 


, line 4, for fvpBodraiat read fvpBddraat. 


‘ys 34, for xpnopdroyor read xpnaporsyor. 


CORRIGENDA. Vou. II. 


ss fOr 112) 2-read 112.1. 
» 1, for tpioos read rpimodos.’ 


», 22, for before the end read after the end. 

» 31, for ii read iii. 

»  1,for 8 read ai 8’, and for ér read ae 3% 
» 24. for Dr. Thomson read Dr. Thenspeons 
3» 32, for kaipw read Kaip@.. 





33. 21, 22, dele support, and transfer tapa ds to raventtag line f ee 


a Spee 423 or 421 2, read 421. 
» 10, for 32 read 33.. 

» 2, for’ relate read relates. 

» 34, for S1woa read éréca. 


» 30, for dvexcpnpay read dvexupynoar. a 
+ 16, dele and the hill of Paleokastro. % SOE 

» 13, for has read have. > ee 

» 33, for Stpvpovos read =rpvpdvos. ieee 
»» 24, after Methoné insert (Methana). ee 
» 18, for pexpl read péxpr. hind 


»» 25, 431 B.c. Cp. Essay on Inscriptions, P- xl viii. KER! 

» 2, dele of. ne 

» 27, about 437. Cp. Essay on necriptionsy 5 ps =xxy. 0 

» 28—297, 27.. But cp. Essay on Inscriptions, pp- xxxvii 

» 1, for most read many. 

» 19, dele unnecessarily placed by Porigo after wpoppens ‘ 

» 13, for Appendix read Introduction (p: levi], -+ si) 5a 

» (27, for M" read M. Py 

»» 13, 15, for “Eppat, “Epps, read ‘Ep é, ‘Eppiis. bw. 

» 9, for icoxwdvvovus read icoxwddvovs. 

» 16, for wapanay read mapanay, : ® 

» 13, for have readhas. — ce 2 

» 24, for karhOev read narabev. ss 

»» 31, for eixoarédoyos read eixoatoAdyes. — 

» 32, for Euyrelus read Euryelus. _ 

» 25, for GAdd follows ypéwy understood bad read pe 
supply xpedv from, — ae & : 

» 2, dele Appendices to. £9 

» 27,for more read wore. 

ss 27,for ph read pn. 

»» 24, for mavrés, read wavrés: : 

» 26, for Monastb. read Monatsb. | 

» 14, for pvdn read pvdnr. make 
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